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I N a previous article, we have traced the boyhood of M&ho- 
met down to the journey into Syria, which, in his twelfth 
year, (5 82, A. D.,) he made under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Abu T&lib. The next incident in his life possessed a wider 
and more stirring interest. 

Between the years 580 and 590, A. P., the vale of Mecca 
and the «*ufrGUnding country were rendered unquiet and inse- 
cure by one of those bloody feuds, so frequently excited by the 
fiery pricj^, and prolonged by the revengeful temper of the nation. 

In Dhul Cdada, the sacred month preceding the days of 
pilgrimage, an annual fair was held at Ocatz, where within an 
easy^hree days’ journey of Mecca, the shady palm and grate- 
ful fountain solaced the merchant and the traveller, after their 
toilsome journey.** 

Goods were bartered, vain glorious contests (those charac- 
teristic exhibitions of Bedouin chivalry) were held, and verses 
recited by the bards of the various tribes. The successful 
poems produced at these national gatherings, were treated with 
distinguished honor ; they were adorned v F ith golden letters, 
and so styled Mudhahab&i , and were sometimes suspended in 
the Kaaba, and thence called Mballaccit ; and the SABAA Mo- 
ALLACAT (or seven suspended pieces,) still survive from a 
period anterior even to Mahomet, a wonderful specimen of 
adless Arab eloquence. The beauty of the language, and 
the wild richness of the imagery, are acknowledged by alj, - 
but the subject of the poet was limited, and the beaten track 
seldom deviated from. The charms of his mistress, the soli- 
tude of her deserted haunts, the noble qualities of his camel, 
his own generosity and prowess, the superiority of his tribe 
over all others these were the themes which, with little 
variation of treatment, and without the exercise of imagina; 

* Oc&t z lay between T&if and Nakhla. There were two other fairs, bat of 

less note, held near Mecca : one at Majna, in the vicinity of Marr al Tzahr&n, thft 
other at Dzul Majaj, behind Arafat (if. Cam sin dt fencval, Vo 1 . 1 , p. 296. T* 1 
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tier in the contrivance of any general plot or design, occupied 
the Argfc muse ; — and some of which only added fuel to the 
besetting vices of the people, vain-glory, envy, pride and 

revenge. c r 

At the fair of Oc&tz a rivalrous spirit, about the period of 
our story, had been engendered between the Coreish and the 
Bani Haw&zin, a numerous tribe of kindred descent, * which 
dwelt (and still dwells,) in the country between Mecca and 
T&if. An arrogant poet, vaunting the glories of his tribe, 
was struck by an indignant Hawazinite ; and a maid of Ha- 
w&zin descent was rudely treated by some Coreishite youths ; 
an importunate creditor was insolently repulsed ; f on each 
occasion the sword was unsheathed, and blood began to flow, 
until the leaders interfered to calm the excited people. Such 
was the origin of the Fijar, or Sacrilegious War, so called, 
because it occurred within the sacred term, and was eventually 
carried into the sacred territory. 

These incidents suggested the expediency ffiF 'requiring all 
who frequented the fair to surrender, for the time, their arms, 
and deposit them with Abdallah ibn Jodd&n, a ^Coreishite 
chief, descended from Taym, and uncle of Cussei. By this 
precaution, peace was preserved for several years, when a 
wanton murder supplied a more serious cause of offence. « 

Nom&n V., Prince of Hlra, despatched to the fair of 
Oc&tz a caravan richly laden with perfumes and musk. It 
proceeded under the escort of Onv&, an Haw&zinite. Birr&dh, 
an ally of the Coreish, was annoyed at being supplanted in 
the convoy of the merchandise, and watching his opportu- 
nity, fell upon Orw&, encamped by a fountain near Fadac, J and 
having slain him, fled with the booty to conceal himself in 
Kheibar. On his way thither he met a poet of the Coreish, 

* They sprang through Cays Aylan, from Modhar and Maad, who were the 
ancestors of the Coreish. 

t The ciicumstances form a curious illustration of Arab manners. The Ha- 
wizin creditor seated himself in a conspicuous place with a monkey by his sijde, 
and said, “ ’who will give me another such ape, and 1 will give him in exchange my 
thiim on such a (me, naming his creditor with the full pedigree of his Kinana* 
ite descent. This he kept continually vociferating, to the intense annoyance of 
the Kin&na tribe, one of whom drew his sword and cut off the monkey’s head. 
In an instant the Haw&zin and Kin&tta tribes were embroiled in bitter strife. 
The Bani Kinflna, it will be remembered, form the collective descendants of one 
of the ancestors of the Coreish, removed a few steps above the point at which the 
Coreishite branch shoots off. Both the poet here mentioned, and the murderer^ 
Birildh, who, we shall see below, kindled the war, belonged to the Bani Kin&na. 
The war, therefore, embraced a wider range than merely the Coreishite family. 

t The spot was called Aw&rah, in the valley of Tayman, north of Medina. 
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called Bi&hr, whom he charged to proceed with expedition to 
the fair then being held at Oc&tz, and communicate tfee iptel- 
ligenct^to Harb (who was the confederate or halt/ of Birr&dh,} 
and the other Coreishite chiefs. The message was conveyed* 
and Abdallah ibn Jod&ftn, thus privately informed of the mur- 
der, immediately resorted to all their arms,* and feigning 
urgent business at Mecca, <*et off thither at once with all his 
tribe. As the sun went down, the news began to spread at 
Ocfttz, and reached the ears of Abu Herd, the chief of the 
Haw&zin, who forthwith perceiving tHi cause of the precipi- 
tate departure of the Coreish, rallied his people around him, 
and proceeded in hot pursuit. But the Coreish had already 
entered the sacred limits, and the Haw&zin contented them- 
selves with challenging their enemy to a recounter at the 
same period of the following year. The challenge was accept- 
ed, and both parties prepared for the struggle. Several battles 
were fought *with various success, and hostilities, more or less 
formal, were prolonged for four years, when Otba, the son of 
Rabia (the nephew of Harb,) proposed a truce, The dead were 
numbered up, and as twenty had been killed on the side of 
the Hawazin more than of the Coreish, the latter consented 
to pay the price of their blood, and for this purpose delivered 
hostages, one of whom was Abu Sofian, the son of Harb. 

In some of these engagements, the whole of the Coreish 
and their allies were engaged. Each tribe was commanded 
by a chief of its own ; and Abdallah guided the general 
movements. The descendants of Abd Shams and Nowfal 
were headed by Harb, the son of Omeya, and took a distin- 
guished part in the warfare. 

The children of H&shim were present also, under the com- 
mand of Zobeir, the eldest surviving son of Abd al Muttalib ; 
but they occupied no prominent position. In one of the bat- 
tles, Mahomet attended upon his uncles ; but though now near 
twenty years of age, he had not acquired the love of arms 
According to some authorities, his efforts were confined to 
gathering up the arrows discharged by the enemy, and hang- 
ing them to his uncles. Others assign to him a somewhat 
more active share in the warfare : but it is allowed by all, % that 
he never spoke of it with much enthusiasm. u I remember/* 
said the prophet, “ being present with my uncles in the sacri- 

* Harb is said to have urged Abdallah to give up only the Coreisblte, and to 
withhold the Haw&zin arms, so that they might fall upon the latter unprepared. 
Abdallah rejected the proposal as perfidious. But it looks very like an Abbasside 
tradition to vilify the Omeyads. Harb was the son of Omeya. 
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tl Itgious war, and I discharged arrows at the enemy ; nor do 
* 1 regret having done so.”* Physical courage, indeed, and 
martial daring, were virtues which did no^t distingi^Bh the 
prophet at any period of his career. 

The struggles for pre-eminence, and the contests of elo- 
quence at the annual fair, possessed for the youthful Maho- 
met a more engrossing interest than the combat of arms. At 
such spectacles, while his national enthusiasm had ample scope, 
he, no doubt, burned w|fch strong desire after personal distinc- 
tion, and trained his fertile genius into learning from the 
highest efforts there displayed by the great masters of those 
arts, the mystery of poetry and the power of rhetoric. But 
another and still nobler lesson might be taught in the con- 
course at Ocatz. The Christianity, as well as the chivalry of 
Arabia, had there its representatives ; and, if we may believe 
tradition, Mahomet, while a boy, heard Coss, the bishop of Naj- 
r&n, preach a purer creed than that of Mecca, in advents of deep 
reason and fervid faith, which carried conviction to his soul. 
The venerable Coss was but one amongst many at thatjjfair, who 
enlightened haply by a less Catholic spirit, or darkened by more 
of prejudice and superstition, yet professed to believe in the 
same revelation from above, and preached, it may be, the aame 
good tidings. There, too, were Jews, serious and earnest men, 
surpassing the Christians in number, and appealing to their 
own book also. Mahomet was more familiar with them, for, 


* Vide IVdckidit pp. 23 J and 24, where will also be found an account of the origin 
and progress of the war, with the names of the leaders of the several tribes. The 
statement in Ilish&mi is briefer, (p. 38.) Caussin de Perceval enters with great detail 
into the war, devoting to it no less than twenty-two pages, (Vol. I, p. 296 et seq.) 
He makes the engagement in which Mahomet was present to be the first, that, viz., 
in which the Coreish retreated on receiving tidings of Orw&’s murder : but there 
does not appear to have been any fighting on this occasion ; and W&ckidi dis- 
tinctly ascribes Mahomet's presence to an engagement in the foll&wing year. 
W&ckidi speaks only of one battle, in which the Coreish at first gave way, but 
were subsequently victorious. The engagement is spoken of (p. 24, ) as occurring 
In the month of Shaww&l, that, viz., preceding the sacred months : but this^s 
naid, probably in order to shelter the youthful Mahomet from the sacrilegious 
charge of fighting within^ the sacred term. C. de Perceval, drawing upon the . 
poetical remains in the Kitab al Agh&ni, details a succession of battles : he also 
snakes Mahomet to have been but fourteen years of age on the occasion, and adds 
lhat, had he been older, he would have occupied a more important part than that of 
picking up his uncle’s arrows. But the testimony of W&ckidi, Hishimi, and 
Tabari (p. 77) is distinctly and unanimously in favor of the age of tiventy years : 
and W&ckidi, as we have seen in the text, states that he actually took part in the 
archery. 

t Among the chieftains in command of tribes, it is interesting to trace Khuweilid, 
the father of Khadija ; AhaU&b, the father of Omar ; Othm&n ibn al Huweirith ; 
A* As ibn Wail j Omeya ibn Khalaf ; Zeid ibn Amr, and other well known 
jftgmes. 
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as a child, he had seen and heard of them and their synagogue 
at Medina, and he had learned to respect them as men that 
feared«dpod, YeJ they cast bitter glances at the Christians, 
and even when Coss addressed them, in language which ap* 
proved itself to the heart of Mahomet as truth, they scorned 
his words, and railed at the meek and lowly Saviour of whom 
he spoke. Notwithstanding this enmity, Mahomet was surprised 
to hear the Christian preacher admit the authority of the Tewish 
book as equal to that of his own : and parties mentioned 

with veneration the name of Abraham, the admitted builder 
of the Meccan Temple, and author of its rites and faith. What, 
if there be truth in all these systems divine TRUTH, dimly 
glimmering through human prejudice, malevolence, and super- 
stition ? What a glorious mission, to act the part of a Coss on 
a wider and yet more Catholic stage, and by taking away the 
miserable partitions which hid and severed each nation and sect, 
from its neighbour, to make way for the natural illumination 
of truth and love, emanating from the Great Father of all ! 
Visions and speculations, such as these, were, no doubt, raised 
by assdtiations with the Jews and Christians frequenting this 
great fair ; and late in life the Prophet referred with pleasure 
to J.he memory of Coss, as having preached there the Hanefite 
or Catholic Faith.* 

A confederacy formed at Mecca, for the suppression of 
violence and injustice, aroused more enthusiasm in the mind of 
Mahomet than the martial exploit of the sacrilegious war. It 
was called the “ Oath of Fudhfil and occurred immediately 
after the restoration of peace.f The offices of State, and with 
them the powers of Government, had, as wc have seen in a 
former paper, become divided among the various Coreishite 


* See page 67 of a previous Article in this Review, on the * Ante’ Mahometan 
History of Arabia ; ’ also M* C. de Perceval, Vol. I., p, 159 and Sf render, p. 35, 

The only authentic tradition we have met with on the subject, does not prove 
that Mahomet ever heard Coss It occurs at page 6i|of Wackidi, in the account of 
the deputation to the Prophet at Medina, from the Bani Bakr ibn WAil. One of 
them addressed Mahomet, “ Didst thou know Coss, the son of SAida" f The 
prophet replied ; 44 He was not one of you ; he was a man of the tribe of ly&d \ who * 
professed the true faith in (he days of ignorance , and he visited Ocdtz during the con • 
course of the people there, and addressed them in words which have been ptestrved 

from him,*' jUi ^ jj J imS L-AjaJ Jdt &J JUi 

ijly £*1*1®*! iSC) ^ Jaj loue p*> 

Ale )as u x ^ jJI AaKj J j JJ j 

t W&ckidi states that it occurred the month after the conclusion of the war, * 
while Mahomet was yet twenty years of age. ( p. 24, ) ** 
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families* There was no one who now exercised an authority 
such as had been enjoyed by Cossai and H&shim, or even by 
Abd al Muttalik When any of the numerous tribes neglected 
to punish in its members acts of oppression* and wrong, no 
chief at Mecca was strong enough to stand up the champion 
of the injured. Thus right was not enforced, and wrong re- 
mained unpunished. Some glaring instances of this nature* 
suggested to the principal Coreish families the expediency of 
binding themselves by an oath, to secure justice to the helpless. 
The honor of originating the movement is ascribed to Zobeir, 
the oldest surviving son of Abd al Muttalib. The descendants 
of H&shim, and the families sprung from Zohra and Taym, 
assembled in the house of Abdallah, son of Jod&Sn, who pre- 
pared for them a feast, and they swore by the avenging Deity, 
“ that they would take the part of the oppressed and see his 
“ claim fulfilled, so long as a drop of water remained in the 
“ ocean, or would satisfy it from their own resources.”-)* The 
league was useful, both as a preventive against unjust aggres- 
sion, and on some occasions as a means of enforcing restitution. 
“ I would not,” Mahomet used in after years to say, “ exchange 
“for the choicest camel in all Arabia, the remembrance of 
“ being present at the oath which we took in the house of Ab- 
dallah, when the Bani Hashim, Zohra and Taym, swore that 
“ they would stand by the oppressed.” J 

The youth of Mahomet passed away without any other inci- 
dents of special interest. At one period he was employed, like 
other lads, in tending the sheep and goats of the Meccans, upon 
the neighbouring hills and valleys. He used, when at Medina, 


* M. C. de Perceval gives two instances. The first in which a stranger, even 
though under the protection of the Cheif Abdallah ibn Jodaan, had his camels 
slaughtered and devoured before his eyes. The second relates to a roan who had 
no patron or protector at Mecca ; and being denied the price of goods he had sold, 
repaired to an eminence on the side of the hill Abu Cobeis, near where the Coreish 
used to assemble for the cool evening breeze, and loudly called for justice. ( VoL 
L, p. 330.) t> 

t The expression in the last clause is not very clear, but is probably as we have 
tendered it. The words are I s r'W sj y 

X WAckirfi) p. 24, It is remarkable that only these three tribes are included in 
the league. To the Bani Zohra belonged Mahomet’s mother ; and his friend Abu 
Bakr to the Bani Taym. That the league was only a partial one is evident from 
Its name ; fudhid, meaning, * what is unnecessary or supererogatory,’' by which 
appellation it sevms to have been called by the rest of the Coreish, who did not 
join it. Tor other, but less likely derivations, see M. C. de Perceval , Vol. I. p. 338, 
and Weil t p. 33. The former gives an alleged instance in which the league was 
aggealed to i>y Hosein, the son of Aii, against MoAvia or his nephew. 
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Oath of FudhuL 

to refer to this employment as one that comported with his 
prophetic office. On one occasion some people passed fay 
with the fruit of the wild shurb Amk ; and the prophet said 
u pick^ne out from thence the blackest of the berries, for they 
u are sweet; — even such as 1 worn to gather when I fed the 
u flocks at Ajy&d,” The hire which he received for this duty, 
would help to support him while he lived with his needy uncle, 
and the occupation itself was one which mui»l have proved conge- 
nial with his thoughtful and meditative character.* While lie 
watched the flocks, hisatteiition would berhetted by the evidence# 
of natural religion spread around ; in the dead of the night the 
bright stars and constellations that glided silently along the deep 
blue sky, were charged to him with a special message ; the 
loneliness of the desert would arm with a deeper conviction 
that speech which day everywhere utters unto day, while the 
still small voice which, to the attentive listener, is never un- 
heard, would rise into grander and more impressive tones when 
the clouds darkened, and the rain and tempest swept with 
forked lightning and far rolling thunder along the vast solitudes 
of the Meccan mountains, 'i hus, we doubt not, grew up, or 
was strengthened, that deep and earnest faith in the Diety, as an 
ever-present, all-directing agent, which, in after days, the 
prdphet was wont to enforce by eloquent and heart-stirring 

* See Wackidi , p.* 23, Tabari p. 63 .* Spreng?r % p. 81 : Weil. p. 33 : M inherit ul 
Masabih , ( English Translation ) Vol. II, p 51 and 520. In the last named work, 
(p. 51) the lire received by Mahomet is specified. In one tradition given by 

Wackidi, Mahomet speaks thus JLCe JjlS (*Luy U) j Some make the 

word A 1 Caraitt here, to be the name of a place, but it is more probable that Ma* 
hornet by it meant that he fed the flocks for Kirats or small coins, ( Weil.) 

Sprenger says that as this was a very hundlating occupation for a man, his 
engaging in it proves Mahomet/s ** unfitness for the common duties of life ( p. 81). 
The duty, douDtless, was never regarded in Arabia as a very manly one, and as 
Burkhardt shows, is now committed by the Bedouins to their unmarried girls ; yet 
in Mahomet’s time, at least, it was evidently no insult or unprecedented humilia- 
tion for the boys of respectable citizens to be thus employed. We read of another 
Coreshite lad being engaged with Mahomet in tending the flocks. ( Tabari, p. 63.) 
©mar used to be sent out by his father to feed his sheep and goats, and to bring in 
forage for his camels. ( Waekidi , p. 231) So Abu liakr, even after his elevation* to, 
the Caliphate, is said to have been in the habit not only of milking the goats of 
the people of the quarter of Medina where he lived ( al Sunh), but of taking them 
occasionally out to pasture. This may be an exaggeration, intended to magnify the 
simplicity of his life (as a lesson and example to future Caliphs); still, the very 
existence of the tradition proves that the task was regarded in as little dishonorable 
a light at Medina as at Mecca. Probably, it was less disliked by the people of the 
towns than by those of the desert. 

The place Ajy&d is probably the rising ground to the south of Mecca, now called 
Jabel JyH and the quarter Hard Jyrni, built on its declivity ; Burkhardt ; 
p. 1 15 ; Ali Bey , Vol. II., p. 1 19) Mahomet used to compare himself to Moses and 
David, in having been a shepherd. • 
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app?als to the sublime operations of nature, and the beneficent 
adaptations of Providence. 

AH our authorities agree in ascribing to Mahomet’s youth a 
correctness of deportment and purity of manors, rare ^mong 
the people of Mecca. His modesty, they say, was miracu- 
lously preserved ; — “ I was engaged one night,” so runs the 
tradition of a speech of the prophet, “ feeding the flocks in 
u company with a lad of the Coreish. And I said to him, if 
t( you will look after my flock, I will go into Mecca, and divert 
f‘ myself there, as youths are wont by night to divert them- 
u selvas.** * But no sooner had he reached the precincts of 
the city, then a marriage feast engaged his attention, and at 
last he fell asleep. On another night, as he was entering the 
town with the same intentions, he was arrested by heavenly 
strains of music, and sitting down, slept till the morning, and 
thus again escaped temptation. “ And after this/* added 
Mahomet, “ I no more sought after vice ; even until I attained 
“ unto the prophetic office .” Making every allowance for the 
fond reverence which paved an easy way for the currency of 
such stories, it is quite in keeping with the character of 
Mahomet that he should have shrunk from the coarse and 
licentious practices of his youthful friends. Endowed with a 
refined mind and a delicate taste, reserved and meditative,* he 
lived much within himself, and the ponderipgs of his heart 
.supplied occupation for the leisure hours which were spent by men 
of a lower stamp in rude sports, or in riotous living. The fair 
character and honorable bearing of the unobtrusive youth, won, 
if not the approbation, at least, the respect of his fellow citizens, 
and he received the title, by common consent, of Al Amin, 
“ the Faithful.”f 

Thus respected and honored, Mahomet lived a quiet and retir- 
ed life, in the bosom of the family of Abu Talib, who was pre- 
vented by his limited means from occupying a prominent 
position in the society of Mecca. At last Abu Talib, finding 
his family increase faster than the ability to provide for them? 

, bethought him of setting his nephew, now of a mature age, 
to eke out a livelihood for himself. Mahomet was never cove- 
tous of wealth, or energetic in the pursuit of riches for their 
own sake. If left to himself, he would probably have pre- 
ferred the quiet and repose of his present life, to the bustle a^d 
cares of a mercantile trip ; and it is likely that he would never 

— * 1 ■ — — i — 

* U S The story is told by Tabari, p. 63. 

t + /iishdmiy p. 38. 
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spontaneously have contemplated such an expedition. But 
when proposed by his uncle, his gynerous soul at once felt the 
necessity of doin^f all that was possible to case the necessities 
of bis uncle, and he cheerfully responded to the call. The 
story is thus told : — 

Abu Talib addressed his nephew, now five-and-twenty years 
of age, in these words ■ — “ I am, as thou k no west, a man of 
“ small substance ; and truly, the times deal hardly with me. 

“ Now here is a caravan of thine own tribe about to start for* 
“Syria, and Khadija, daughter of Khuwcilid needeth men 
“of our tribe to send forth with her mcichandize. If thou 
“ wert to offer thyself, she would readily accept thy services.” 
Mahomet replied : — “ Be it so, as thou hast said/' Then 
Abu T&lib went to Khadija, and enquired whether she washed 
to hire his nephew' ; but he added: “VVc hear that thou hast 
“ engaged sucji an one for two camels, and we should not be 
“satisfied that my nephew’s hire were less than four/’ The 
matron answered, “ Hadst th u askedst this thing for one of a 
“ distant sfnd unfriendly tribe, I would have granted it; how 
“ much rather now that thou askest it for a near relative and 
“ friend/’ So the matter was agreed upon, and Mahomet pre- 
pared for the journey; and when the caravan was about to 
set out, his uncle commended him to the men of the company. 
Meisara, a servant of Khadija, likewise travelled with Mahomet, 
in charge of her property. 

The caravan took the usual route to Syria, the same which 
Mahomet had traversed thirteen years before with his uncle ; 
and in due time they reached Bostra, a city on the road to 
Damascus, and about sixty miles to the east of the Jordan. 
The transactions of that busy mart, where the practised mer- 
chants of Syria sought to drive hard bargains with simple 
Arabs, were ill-suited to the tastes and the habits of Mahomet ; 
yet his natural sagacity and ready shrewdness carried him pros- 
perously through the undertaking. He returned from the 
barter, with the balance of exchange unusually favourable.* 

The philosophical mind of Mahomet, arrived at the mature 
_ ■ ,,r " ■ * 1 

♦ The usual profit was to double the value of the stock ; so that in the case of 
Mahomet, who is said by some to have made haice the usual gain, the principal 
would be quadrupled. But Hish&mi says only that “ he doubled the stock, or 
nearly so.” A tradition runs thus, that a contention arose between Mahomet 
and one who wished to take bis Wares, but who. doubting his word, desired him* 
to swear by LAt and Ozza, the two Mecca n goddesses, which Mahomet refused to 
do. But this again is mentioned as one of the signs by which the Monk knew that 
he was “ the coming prophet,” and seems of a piece with the other marvellous tales 
on the occasion. The same story of his refusing to swear by Lit and Ozza, is re- 
lated of his first journey to Syria as a child. 
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but still inquisitive period of early manhood, received deep and 
abiding impressions from all that he saw and heard upon the 
journey and during his stay at Bostra. Though we reject, as 
a puerile fabrication, the details of the intended which he held 
with Nestorius, (a monk who is said to have embraced him as 
“the coming prophet/’)* yet we may be certain that Mahomet 
lost no opportunity of enquiring into the practices and tenets 
of the Christianity of Syria, or of conversing with the monks 
and clergy who fell in his way. f 

He probably experienced kindness, perhaps hospitality, from 
them ; for in his book he ever speaks of them with respect, 
and sometimes with praise ; \ but for their doctrines he had no 
sympathy. The picture of the faith of Jesus drawn in the 
Coran, must have been, in some considerable degree, painted 
from the conceptions now formed. Had he witnessed a purer 
exhibition of its rites and doctrines, and possessed some ex- 
perience of its reforming and regenerating influence, we can- 
not doubt, but that, in the sincerity of his early search after 
the truth, he would readily have embraced and faithfully ad- 
hered to the faith of Jesus. Lamentable, indeed, it is, fhat the 
ecclesiastics and monks of Syria exhibited to the earnest en- 
quirer but a little portion of the fair form of Christianity, 
and that little, how altered and distorted ! Instead of the 
simple majesty of the Gospel, with its grfcat sacrifice, the 
requisition of repentance, and of faith, and the solemn rites 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, — the sacred dogma of the 
Trinity was protruded upon our traveller with the misguided 
and offensive zeal of Eutychian and Jacobite partisanship, and 
the worship of Mary was so strenuously inculcated, and ex- 
hibited in so gross a form, as to leave the impression upon the 
mind of Mahomet that she was, in reality, the third person, 
and the consort of the Deity ! It was by such teaching that 
Mahomet knew our Saviour as “ Jesus, son of Mary ” (the only 

*|' The ancient biographies have Jess of the marvellous in this journey than ^ 
the former ; yet there is a *aifiieiency. Nestor, the monk, saw Mahomet sitting 
under a tree, below which none ever sat but a prophet : he immediately recogniz- 
ed him as such, and was confirmed by the further prophetical symptom of redness 
in the eyes. Meisnra saw two angels, who regularly shaded him during the heat of 
the day, and so forth. 

J Arabic was spoken by the subjects of the Ghass&nide dynasty, and there would 
be little difficulty found by our traveller in effecting an interchange of ideas with 
those about him. Poets, merchants, and travellers from Medina used often at this 
period, to be the guests of the Ghass&n Court. 

$ Thus v. 9* : — Thou shaft surely find those to he the most inclinable to en- 

tet tain friendship for the believers who profess Christianity . This comcth to pass 
because there are priests and monks among them , and because they are not elated with 
pride. 
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term by which he is spoken of in the Coran,) and not as 
Jesus, the son of God. We may well weep that .this mis- 
named Catholicism of the Empire, so misled the master-mind 
of the* age, and through it, in due course, the half of Asia. 

But to return ; when Mahomet had disposed of the mer- 
chandise of his mistress, and had, accoiuing to her command, 
purchased for her such things as she had need of, he retraced 
his steps, in company with the caravan, to his native valley* 
The mildness of Ins manners, and Ins Lind attention, itad won 
the heart of Meisara, and as the)' Jrcv near to Mecca, the 
grateful servant persuaded Mahomet to go forward from 
Marr al Tzahran, and be himself the hearer to his mistress of the 
tidings of his success. Khadija, surrounded by her maids, w as 
sitting upon an upper story, on the watch for the first glimpse 
of the caravan, when a camel was seen rapidly to advance 
from the expected quarter towards her home, and as it ap- 
proached, she perceived that Mahomet was the rider, lie 
entered, and recounted the piospcrous issue of the adventure, 
and the various goods which by her commission lie had pur- 
chased efor her. She was delighted at hei good fortune ; but 
there was a charm in the dark and pensive eye, in the noble 
features, and in the graceful form of her assiduous agent, as he 
stdfcd before her, which pleaded her even more than her success. 
The comely widow was forty years of age, she had been twice 
married, and had bonie two sons and a daughter, yet she cast 
a fond eye upon that thoughful youth of five-and-twenty ; nor, 
after he had departed, could she dismiss him from her thoughts/)* 

Khadija was a Coreishite lady, distinguished by brith, as well 
as by fortune. Her father, Khuweilkl. was the grandson of 
Asad, (whence the family is styled the Bani Asad ;) and Asad 

♦ Though the dhect rout* 1 from Mecca to Rostra would run a great way to the 
east of the Mediterranean, yet it seems to us not improbable that cither in this, 
or the termer joui ney, Mahomet may have seen the Mediterranean Sea. Hi* i e» 
fences in the Coran to ships gliding majestically on the waters like Mountains^ 
appear to point to a larger class of vessels than he was likely to see on the Red Sea. 
The vivid pictures of sea-storms me among some <>f the finest sketches in the 
Coran, and evidently drawn from nature: the waves and tempests may have been 
witnessed from the Arab share, but the “ mountain ships, more likely refer to the 
Mediterranean. 

t The above account of the journey to Syria is chiefly from Wftckidi. Tabari 
has a tradition, that Mahomet traded on account of Khadija, in company with 
another man, to a place called Ifahasha, a market in the Tehlrna, erroneously 
named by Weil, Hayasha (p, 3,*.) This, however, is not well supported. Had tfysre 
been really any such journey, we should have heard a great deal more about it, 
considering the mature period of Mahomet’s life, at which it ia said to have 
occurred. « 
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was the grandson of Cussei. Khuweilid, in the sacrilegious 
w^r, commanded a considerable section of the Coreish, and so 
did his .nephew Othman, son of Huweirith. Her substance, 
whether inherited, or acquired through her former marriages, 
was very considerable; and through hired* agents, she had 
increased it largely by mercantile speculation. To the blessings 
of affluence, she added the more important endowments of 
discretion, virtue, and an affectionate heart ; and, though now 
mellowed by a more than middle age, she retained a fair and 
attractive countenance. The chief men of the Coreish were 
not insensible to these charms, and many sought her in marri- 
age ; but she rejected all their offers, and seemed bent to live 
on in dignified and independent widowhood. But the tender 
emotions excited by the visit of Mahomet, soon overpowered 
such resolutions : her servant Meisara continued to sound, in 
her not unwilling ears, the praises of his fellow-traveller ; and 
at last her love became so strong and confirmed, that she re- 
solved, in a discreet manner, to make known her passion to its 
object. A sister, (according to other accounts, a servant,) was 
the agent deputed to sound his views. “ What is it, O Maho- 
met, ” said this female, with a cautious adroitness, “ i#hat is it 
which hindereth thee from marriage ”? “I have nothing,” 
replied he, “ in my hands wherewithal I might marry. ” 
“ But if haply that difficulty were out of the way, and thou 
“ wert invited to espouse a beautiful, wealthy, and noble lady, 
“ who would place thee in a position of affluence, wouldest thou 
“ not desire to have her ”? “And who,” answered Mahomet, 
startled at the novel thought, “may that be ” ? “ Khadija. " 

“ But how can I attain unto her ” ? “ Let tlhat be my care, ” 

replied the female. The mind of Mahomet, was at once made 
up, and he answered, “ I am ready. ” The female departed 
and told Khadija. 

No sooner was she apprized of his willingness to marry her, 
than Khadija despatched a messenger to Mahomet, or his 
uncle, appointing a time when they should meet. Meanwhile 
as she dreaded the refusal of her father, she provided for hirfl 
a -feast ; and when he had well drunk and was merry, she 
slaughtered a cow, and casting over her father perfume of 
saffron or ambergris, dressed him in marriage raiment. While 
thus under the effects of wine, the old man united his daughter 
to Mahomet, in the presence of his uncle Hamza. But when 
he recovered his senses, lie began to look around him with won- 
der, and to enquire what all these symptoms of a nuptial feast, 
the slaughtered cow, the perfumes, and the marriage garment 
cou^d mean. So soon as he was made aware of what had hap- 
pened, — for they told him “ the nuptial dress was put upon thee 
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by Mahomet, thy son-in-law, ” he fell into a violent passion, and 
declared that he had never consented to give away to that insig- 
nificant youth, a daughter who was courted by the great men of 
the Coreish. Theg>arty of Mahomet replied indignantly that the 
alliance had not originated in any wish of theirs, but was the 
act of no other than Ms own daughter. Weapons were drawn 
on both sides, and blood might have been shed, when the old 
man became pacified, and a reconciliation cm ued * 

Notwithstanding this stoimy and inau picious commencement, 
the connubial state proved, both to Mah -met and Khadfja, 
one of unusual tranquillity and happiness. Upon the former it 
conferred a faithful and affectionate companion, and in spite of 
her age, a not unfruitful wife. Kluuiija fully appreciated the 
noble mind and commanding talents, which a reserved and con- 
templative habit veiled from others, but could not conceal from 
her. She conducted as before the duties of her establishment, 
and left him to enjoy his leisure hours undistuibed and free from 
care. Her hcrtise was thenceforward his home, f and her bosom 

*It is not without much hesitation th we have followed Spjengt-r and Weil in 
adopting ll|js version of the marriage. It has u strongly improbable air ; hut its 
very impiobnbilily gives ground f<»r believing that it las not been fabricated. It 
is also highly disparaging to the position of Mahomet, at a period of his life, when 
it is the object of Ins followers to sin vv that he was respected ami honored. Its 
credibility is therefore sustained by the Canon //J. which we have laid down in 
the paper on the “Original vuicts ioi the biogtnphy of Mahomet. ” There wns no 
object in vilifying Klui\\%ilid or the liani .Asad ; ami even if it is possible to suppose 
the >toiy to have been fabricated by Mahomet's enemies before the conquest of 
Mecca, it would (if res>ing on no better foundation,) have fallen oul of currency 
afterwards. AVe can perceive, therefore, no opti n but to rec^ve it as a fact, which 
later tradiiiomsts have endeavouicd to disci edit under the impression that it was 
a foul spot on their prophet’s character, that Khadfja, the pattern of wives, should 
have effected her marriage with Mahomet by making her father drunk. (See Canon 
II, /..) AVackidi gives the story twice in a differ mg ft;* in and ftom different tradi- 
tions (the variety of smuce thus giving it a wider and less doubtful foundation ;) 
hut be adds that the whole stoiy is a mistake, as Khuweilid, the father of Khadfja, 
had died previously, and even before the sacrilegious war, (p, 25.) Yet we have 
seen above that his name is given as one of the commanders in that war, Tabari 
quotes the tiudition from WAckidi, word for word, together with his refutation (p. 67.) 
Both add that n< t \vc\ father % but he* uncle. , Amr ?bn Asad, bettothed her. Yet 
ot^er traditions, containing no allusion to his drunkenness, speak of her fairer na hav- 
ing given her away {'Tabari, p. 65 ; ) and IlishAmi'a account which is fused from 
a varieiy of ti motions i>y lbn IshAc, while containing no reference to the drunken 
fi ay, states Khuw- il id as the person who betrothed her. We are therefor© driven 
to the conclusion that the tradition of Khuwedid’s previous death has been invented 
to throw (iisciedit on the story of his drunkenness. Wine shops weie common in 
Mecca before IslAm ; but drunkenness, though occasionally mentioned, does not 
seem to have been a general or common failing. likh&mi adds to his statement 
that Mahomet gave his wife a marriage present of twenty young she-camels. 

fThe house is specified by Tabari as one currently known in his time by Kha# 
dtja’s name. It was purchased by Mofivia, and though made use of as a mosque, 
was preserved unaltered. A little closet at its door used to be shown in those 
days, little more than a yard square, in which Mahomet used to crouch down under 
a huge stone, to protect himself against the missiles of Abu Lahab, and Adi the 
Tkackifite. 
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the safe receptacle of those doubts and longings after spiritual 
light, which now began to agitate his mind. 

Within the next ten or fifteen years, Khadija bore to Maho- 
met two sons and four daughters. The firct-born was named 
Casim, and after him (according to Arab custom,) Mahomet 
received the appellation of All UL Castm, or “ the father of Ca- 
sim. ^ This son died at the age of two years. Meanwhile, his 
eldest daughter, Zeinab, was born ; and after her, at intervals of 
one or two years, three other daughters, Rockeya, F&tima, and 
Omm Kolthum. Last of all was born his second son, who is 
variously named as Abd Menaf, Abdallah, Tayib, and Tahir ; 
but he, too, died in infancy. Salma, the maid of Safia, Maho- 
met’s aunt, officiated as midwife on these occasions ; and Kha* 
dija is said to have sacrificed at the birth of each boy two kids, 
and one at the birth of every girl. All her children she nursed 
herself.* 


* Wackidi states that there was an interval of only one year between each child* 
(p. 25 ) This if taken with piecision, would make the second son to be born when 
Mahomet was about thirty-on** y<ats of age, that is about nine or ten )|3ars before 
his assumption of the prophetic office. But the expression used by W&ckidi is 
somewli *t vngue, and tiadition says that the second son, or last child, was born 
after the commencement of Islam, that is after Mahomet had declated himself 
inspired, or forty years of age. ( I Vdckuh, p, 179 ) Sprenger does not believ^this, 
but holds that the youngest child must have beeu born at a much earlier period ; 
first on account of the age (fifty-three or fifty-five years,) rft which Khadija must 
have at rived when Mahomet assumed the prophetic office, and, secondly , because he 
considers the name of Abd MenAf (the servant of the idol Menaf,) to have an 
idolatrous significance, which Mahomet would not have admitted at the time refer- 
red to. He therefoie holds that the Moslems being ashamed of the name, subse- 
quently called the deceased child Abdallah, Tayib, or Tahir, and to take away the 
very suspicion of its ever having been called by an idolatrous name, assert that it 
was born a] ter the commencement of Islam. (Sflreftqer, p. 83.) We agree with 
Sprenger as to the original name of the boy, and the cause of the substitution of 
others for it more palatable to Mahometan ideas. But we are not certain as to the 
date of its biith. If an interval of about a year and a half elapsed between the 
birth of each child (the more likely as Khadija herself nursed her children) the 
last would be bom when Mihomet was thirty-four or thirty-five, and Khadija 
forty -nine or fifty years of age. 

All authorities auree that Glrim was the eldest of the family, and Zeinab tj^e 
next, but the succession of the other children is variously reported. That in the 
text is the one commonly received, and is given by Wackidi (p, 25.) But W&ckidi 
is another place (p. 179) makes Abdallah follow Zeinab, and then Rockeya, Fati- 
ma and Omm Kohh&m. Tabari gives another, and Hishami a third order of 
sequence. 1 he latter specifies two sons, besides C&sim, vis., Tayib and Tahir, both 
of whom, it is added, died before Islam (p. 40.) Tabari abo speaks of them as 
two (p. 65.) But this, as Sprenger has shown (p, 83,) is evidently a mistake. The 

first tradition in Wackidi is capable of both constructions • | £X£ $ * 

^ i. e., “ afterwards was born, in Islam, Ab- 

dalkh, called Tayib, and T&hir.” The tradition in this shape, evidently gave rise 
to the error of supposing that T&hir, one of the surnames of Abdallah, was a 
separate son. At page 179, W&ckidi states the true case in unmistakeable language 
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f Many years after, Mahomet used to look back to this period 
i of his life with fond remembrance ; and he dwelt so much upon 
the mutual love of Khadija and himself, that the envious Aye-* 
sha declared herself to be more jtalom, of this rival, whom she 
had, never seen, than of all his other v\i\cs who contested with 
her the present affection of the prophet.* 

No description of Mahomet at tins period Ins been attempted 
by the traditional s\ Blit from the copious accounts of Ins 
pci son in later life, we may venture an o* dine of his appear- 
ance in the prime of manhood. He was slight 1 )' above the 
middle size ; his figure, though spare, was handsome and com- 
manding ; the chest broad and open ; the bones and framework 
of his body large ; and the joints well knit together. f His 
neck was long and finely moulded.* The head was unusually 
large, and gave space for a broad and noble forehead : the hair 
thick, jet black, and slightly curling, fell down over his cars, 

, The eyebrows# were arched and joined. |J The countenance 
thin, but ruddy ; and the large, intensely black, and piercing 
eyes, received lustre from their ong dark eye -lashes. Ilis nose 
was highland slightly aquiline, but fine mid at the end attenu- 
ated ; the teeth were far apart ; a long black bushy beard, 
reading to his breast, added manliness and presence. The 
expression was pensive and contemplative ; the face beamed 
with intelligence, though something of the sensuous could be 
discerned in it The skin of his body was clear and soft ; the 
only hair that met the eye, was a fine thin line which ran down 
from the neck toward the navel. His broad back leaned 
slightly fonvaid as he walked ; and his step was hasty, yet 
sharp and decided, like that of one rapidly descending a 
declivity.^ 

j OJ j /.111 j 

*. e. , “and Abdallah, the same is Tnyib , the same is Tdhir , so called because he was 
bom alter the rise of Islam : — the two words signifying “ sweet” and 41 pure. “ 

A*. C. de 1 'erceval and Dr. Weil have both been misled here ; the burner (Vol. I,, 
p. 329,) making two sons, Tayib and Tahir ; the latter no less than six, mistaking, 
7 'ayib, T&htr , Aid Mendf Abdallah , Mutayib, and Muiahhir ,— <all appellations 
of the younger son,) as the names of as many different children 1 (p. 39.) 

* Misha I/, Vol. II., p. 790. 

f The hollows of his hands and feet were more than usually filled and level : 
which is a feature the Orientals set much by. 

X “His neck rose like that of an antelope.” ( Wdchidi, p. $i§.) 

|j But some say they were apart and not knit together,” {PFdchidi, p. 81}.) * 

§ W&ckidi, p. 79, bee. This at Medina degenerated into a stoop. Some say he 
walked like a man ascending a hill ; others as if he was wrenching his foot fromua 
stone. 
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There was something unsettled in his blood-shot eye, which 
refused to rest upon its object. Wheft he turned towards you, 
it was never partially, but with the whole body. Taciturn and 
reserved,* he was yet in company distinguished by a graceful 
urbanity, and when it pleased him to unbend, his speech was 
not only pregnant, but humorous and sometimes pungent. At 
such seasons he entered with zest into the diversion of the 
moment, and would now and then laugh immoderately ; *f* but 
he rather listened to the conversation than joined in it. 

He was subject to impulse and passion, but on occasions of 
necessity, he could, by a strong effort of the will, hold himself 
under a thorough control. When much excited, the vein 
between his eyebrows would mantle, and violently swell across 
his ample forehead. Yet he was cautious, and in action fearful 
of personal danger. 

Mahomet was to his friends generous and considerate, and 
by his well-timed favor and attention, he knew hSw to rivet the 
heart to his service. He regarded his enemies with a vindic- 
tive and unrelenting hatred, while they continued their opposi- 
tion ; yet a foe who tendered timely submission, he was rarely 
known to pursue. His commanding mien inspired the stranger 
with an undefined awe ; but, on closer intimacy, appreherfrion 
and fear gave place to confidence and love. J 

Behind the quiet and unobtrusive exterior of Mahomet, 
there lay hid a high resolve, a singleness and unity of purpose, 
a strength and fixedness of will, a sublime determination which 
was destined to achieve a marvellous work. Khadija was the 
first to perceive this, and with a childlike confidence she sur- 
rendered to him her will and her faith. One after another 
gave in their allegiance to the master spirit, till in the end he 
bowed towards himself the heart of all Arabia, as the heart of 
one man ; but we anticipate. 

The first incident which interrupted the even tenor of tfi# 
married life of Mahomet was connected with the rebuilding of 
the Kaaba, about the year 605, A. D. One of those violent floods 

* “ Mahomet was sorrowful in temperament ; continually meditating ; he had no 
rest ; he never spoke except from necessity ; he used to be long silent i he opened 
and ended his speech from the corners of his mouth ; he expressed himself in 
pregnant sentences, using neither too few, nor too many words.” ( Wdcktdi, 
p. 8i|.) 

t When laughing immoderately, he showed his teeth and gums, and was some- 
times so convulsed, that he had to hold his sides. ( Wdckuti . ) 

X The personal description and traits of character are chiefly gathered from 
Wddtidi, p. 79 * d stg, ; and Hisk&mi % p. 129. Tirmidzi also gives a full account of 
Mahomet's person. 
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%vhich sometimes sweep down the valley of MinA, having shat- 
tered the holy house, it was filled with ominous rents, and they 
feared lest it shoidd fall.* The treasures it contained were also 
insecure, from the absense of any roof, and a party of thieves hav- 
ing clambered over had ribbed seme of the mvdous relics. These 
were recovered, but it was resolved that p similar danger should 
for the future, be avoided by raising the walls, and covering them 
over. While the Coreish deliberated how this should be done, a 
Grecian ship was driven by stress of weather upon the sh me of 
the Read Sea, near to Shfieiba (the ancient harbour of Mecca :) 
and the news of the misfortune reaching the Core is h, Waiid, the 
son of Moghira (of the Bam Makhzfmi) accompanied by a body 
of the Coreish, proceeded to the wreck, and having purchased 
the timber of the broken ship, engaged her captain, a Greek, 
by name of Bacilm, skilled in architecture, to assist in the recon- 
struction of the Kaaba. The several tribes of the Coreish 
were divided into four bodies, and to each was assigned the 
charge of one side. f With such a mysterious reverence was 
the Kaaba regarded, that gi at apprehensions were enter- 
tained as # to the commencement of the work; at last Wall'd 
seized a pick-axe, and invoking the Deity in a deprecatory 
prayy, detached and threw down a portion of the wall. All 
then retired and waited till the following morning, when 
finding that no rrfischief had befallen the adventurous chief, 
they joined in the demolition. They continued to dig till 
they reacheu a hard foundation of green stones set close toge- 
ther like teeth, which resisted the stroke of the pick-axe ; J 

* Such tmre.its have frequently committed similar ravages. Thus, in 1627, A. 
D., the flood destroyed three steles of the sacred building ( nurkhardt, p. 136.) Omar 
is sabi to have built a mole across the valley above Mecca, to protect the Kaaba 
from these hoods The remains of the dyke, Burkhardt says, were visible till the 
fourteenth century, (Idem, p. 126.) 

t This independent portioning shows how divided and isolated the several 
branches of the Coreish were at this time. One side was a signed to the Bani Abd 
Menaf (including descendants of Htbhim, Abd Shams Naufal and Abd al Mutta* 
libf) and the Bani Zohara ; a second to the Bani Asad and Abd al Dar ; a third 
to the Bani Taym and Makhzftm ; and the fourth to the Bani Sham, Jumh Adt, 
and Amr ibn Lowey. There was, in fact, no acknowledged head, as the coming 
incident proves. 

t This ^reen b d is called the foundation of Abraham,” and the tradition adds, 
that when one struck his pick*axe into the stones, the whole of Mecca shook 
( Hidiami, p. 42 i Tabari , p. 76.) 

It is also stated that an inscription was discovered in one of the corner foundations 
written in Syiiac, which no one could decypher, until a Jew made it out 
follows: / am Gad. the Lord of Becca {an ancient name ofMecca*J I created 
it on the day on whir h 1 created thy heavens and the earth , and formed the sun and 
the moon ; and I have surrounded it with seven angles of the true faith ; it shall got 
pass away until the two hills thereof pass away. Blessed be the inhabitants thereof 
in water and in milk. { Hish&mi , p. 42. ) He adds, “ There is a tradition that about 
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and from thence they began to build upwards. Stones were 
selected or hewn from the neighbouring hills, and carried by 
the citizens upon their heads to the sacred enclosure. 

Mahomet, with the other Coreish, assisted in the work ; * and 
Jt proceeded harmoniously until the structure rose three or 
four feet above the surface. At that stage it became necessary 
to build the Black Stone into the eastern corner, with its 
surface so exposed as to be readily kissed by the pilgrims upon 
. foot. This mysterious stone, we learn from modern travellers, 
is semi-circular, and measures about six inches in height, and 
eight in breadth ; it is of a reddish-black colour, and bears 
marks in its undulating surface, notwithstanding the polish 
imparted by a myriad kisses, of a volcanic origin, f 


forty years before the mission of Mahomet, a stone was found in the Kaaba, in- 
scribed with these words \—IIt that soweth good, shall reap that which is to be en- < 
lied ; and he that soweth evil \ shall reap repentance. Ye do evil , and {expect to) 
obtain good : Ah ! that would be to gather grapes of thorns'' {Ibid . ) 

The first of these traditions is very remarkable. It quite accords with our theory, 
developed in a previous Article, that the Ishmaelites, acquainted with Syriac, 
should have been concerned at some remote period in the building of the Kaaba, 
and then left an inscription of the tenor referred to. At all events, the very exist- 
ence of the tradition, whether true or not, shows the popular opinion on th? sub- 
ject, and the popular opinion was founded on probable legend. 

* A miraculous tale is here added. The people loosened their under-garments 
and cast them over their heads as a protection in carrying the stones. Mahomet did 
so too, when a voice from heaven was heard warning him not to expose his 
person ; immediately he covered himself, and after that the nakedness of the 
prophet was never again seen by any human being. {W&ckidi, p. 27.) One may 
conclude of what authority such stories are, when it is added that Hish&mi tells the 
same tale, in almost identical words, of Mahomet as a child playing with other 
boys. (p. 38.) 

+ Ali Bey has given a plate with a front view and section of the stone. It 
possesses so peculiar an interest, that both his description and that of Burkhardt 
are here inserted : — 

“The Black Stone, Hhajera el Assouad, or heavenly Stone, is raised forty-two 
inches above the surface >} (*. the level of the ground,) and is bordered all round 
with a large plate of silver, about a foot broad. The part of the stone that-is 
not covered by the silver at the angle, is almost a semi-circle, six inches in heignt, 

By eight inches six lines in diameter at its base. 

“ We believe that this miraculous stone was a transparent hyacinth, brought 
from heaven to Abraham by the angel Gabriel, as a pledge of his divinity ; and 
being iouched by an impure woman, became black and opaque. 

“ This stone is a fragment of volcanic basalt, which is sprinkled throughout its 
circumference with small pointed coloured crystals, and varied with red fels- 
path, upon a dark black ground like coal, except one of its protuberances, which ^ 
is a little reddish. The continual kisses and touchings of the faithful have 
worn the surface uneven, so that it now has a muscular appearance. It has 
nearly fifteen muscles, and one deep hollow. 

M Upon comparing the borders of the stone that are covered and secured by the 
silver, with the uncovered part, I found the latter had lost nearly twelve lines 
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'The virtue of the whole building depended upon tWb little 
stone, and each family of the Coreish began to advltice pre- 
tensions to the exclusive honor of placing it in its future re- 
ceptacle. The contention became hot, and it was feared that 
fighting and bloodshed would ensue. The building was for 
four or five days suspended, when the Coreish again assembled 
at the Kaaba amicablj to decide the difficulty. Then Abu 
Omeya * being the oldest citizen, arose and said : 11 0 Coreish, 
w hearken unto me : my advice is that the man who shall first 
"chance to enter in at this gate of the Ban! Sheyba, be chosen 
“ to decide amongst you, or himself to place the stonc/'t The 


of its thickness ; from •whence wc may infer, that if the stone was smooth and 
even in the time of the prophet, (?) it has lost & line during each succeeding age.'* 
(i. e., century.) {Alt Bey , Vol. II., p. 70.) 

“ At the north'Ast corner of the Kaaba, near the door, is the famous * Black 
Stone;* it forms a part of the &h*rp angle of the building, at four or live feet 
above the ground. It is an irregular o’ l, abuut seven inches in diameter, with 
an undulated surface, composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and per* 
fectly smoothed : it looks as if the whole had been broken into many pieces by a 
violent blow, and then united again. It is veiy difficult to determine accurately the 
quali^ of this stone, which has been worn to its present surface by the million® 
of touches and kisses it has received. It appears to me like a lava, containing 
several small extraneotfc particles, of a whitish and a yellowish substance. Its 
color is now a deep reddish biown, approaching to black; it is surrounded on 
all sides by a border, composed of a substance which I took to be a close cement 
of pitch and gravel, of a similar but not quite the .same brownish color. This 
border serves to support its detached piece* ; it is two or three inches in breadth, 
and rises a little above the surface of the stone, both the border and the stone 
itself are encircled by a silver bond, broader below than above, and on the two 
sides, with a considerable swelling below, as if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border is studded with *, liver nails. 

44 In the south- ast coiner of the Kaaba, or as the Arabs call it Roken el 
Yaminy, there is another stone, about five feet from the ground ; it is one b»ot 
and a half in length, and two inches in breadth, placed upright, and of the 
common Mecca stone. This the people walking round the Kaaba touch only 
with the right hand ; they do not kiss it.” ( Burkh >rdt , pp. 137, I }8) 

g-he last mentioned stone, or the Rukn Yamatti, so called ft om its south-east 
position towards Yemen, is frequently mentioned in the annais of Mahomet, but 
was never regarded with the same reverence as the Black Stone. 

The Black Slone was carried off by the sacrilegious Carmat®, and retained by 
them at Hajar, in the east of Arabia, from A. H. 317 to 339, and then restored, 
{Weifs Caliphs , Vol II., p. 612 : Burkhamt , p. 167.) It was struck with a club by an 
emissary of the Egyptian fanatic Hakim, A. II, 413 ; after which the chips and dust 
were carefully restored, and the fractures cemented. {Burkhardt, Ibid.) 

On the worship of stones, in addition to the authorities quoted in a former 
article, see Gibbon, chap. L., note c, 

* Hish&mi , p. 43 ; Tabari , p. 76, He was of the Bam Makhzftm : and brother of 
Walid, who wa. the father of the famous Kk&lid. 

t 'WAckidi says “to place the stone Hisbann and Tabari “to decide the dto* 
pule between them/* The gate is called “ that of the Bani Sheyba ” in WAckidb 
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proposal was confirmed by acclamation, and they awaited the 
issue. Mahomet, who happened to be absent on the occasion, 
was almost immediately observed approaching, and he was the 
first to enter the gate. They exclaimed, 7 ‘ Here comes the 
Faithful arbiter (a/ Amin;) we are content to abide by whatever 
he may decide !” Calm and possessed, Mahomet received the 
commission, and with his usual sagacity at once resolved upon 
an expedient \vhich should give offence to none. Taking off 
his mantle, and spreading it upon the ground, he placed the stone 
thereon, and said, “ now let one from each of your four divi- 
“sions come forward, and raise a corner of the mantle.” 
And they did so, simultaneously lifting the stone, which Ma- 
homet, then, with his own hand, guided to its proper place. * The 
judgment raised the character of Mahomet for wisdom and 
discretion ; while the singular and apparently providential call 
sank deep into his own heart. Religious awe not unfrequently 
with him degenerated into superstition ; and there was here 
a mysterious singling out of himself to be a judge among his 
fellows in a sacred act, which might well have wrought upon 
a less imaginative and enthusiastic spirit than that of Mahomet. 

When the stone had been thus deposited in its proper place, 
the Coreish built on without interruption ; and when the^vall 
had risen to a considerable height, they roofed it in, with fifteen 
rafters resting upon six pillars. The Kaaba thus rebuilt was 
surrounded by a small enclosure, probably of not more than 
fifty yards in diameter. To the west stood the Hall of Coun- 


(p. 27.) Probably, because it was built by Abd al Muttalib Burkhardt (p, 152.) 
quotes A/raki and Colobi to the effect that the Bab al Salam is the modern name 
of the Bftb hani Bhcyba. There aie, however, two places called by that name, 
one a giand entrance in the piazza ; the other an isolated aichway, about seventy 
fee* on the north-east side of the Kanba, and a little beyond the Mac&rn Ibrahim. 
The latter b most likely the g:«te intended, as the piazza is entirely modern ; and 
it is not impiobable that the ancient limits of the sacred yard extended, with some 
sort of wall or enclosure, about seventy feet round the Kaaba, so that this wotld 
bp one of the original gates or entrances. 

* Wftckidi adds a * foolish legend, that a man from Najd offered Mahomet a 
stone to fix the cornerstone withal; but that A hi fis mterfer* d, and himself pre- 
sented Mahomet with a stone for that purpose. The m;>n of Najd was incensed, 
and Mahomet explained to him that only a Coreishite could have any concern 
whatever in the building of the house. The Najdite then became furious, and 
abused the C’oteKhites for choosing so young and insignificant a fellow as Maho-„ 
met for the office, and then it turns out that this stranger from Najd was none 
other than Jbits, the devil himself 1 

We again find this legend of the devil, in the shape of an old man from Najd, 
appearing at the council of the Coreish, assembled many years afterward, to con- 
demn M ahomet to death. 
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cil, with its door towards the Kaaba. * On the opposite side 
was the gateway of the Bani Sheiba. At a respectful dis- 
tance around wei£ built the houses of the Coreish. The great 
idol Hobal was placed in the centie of the holy house ; and 
outside were arranged various other images, f The door fotf 
entering the Kaaba was then, as it L now, several feet above 
the ground, which was attributed by Mahon .et to the pride of 
the Coreish, and a cusire to retain in their own hands the 
power of admission. The building, though now substantial and 
secure, occupied somewhat less space than its dilapidated and 
roofless predecessor. The excluded area, called the ILjer or 
Hatim, lay to the north-west, and is still without the sacred 
walls. I 

* Springer, p. 24, n. 4, Burkhardt also shows that it stood near the present 
station of the Hanefbes, which Jits on tic.' wt st side. This, and the gale of the 
Bani Sheiba, were piobably the limits of the holy yard, and hence we may assume 
the enclosure, iif the days of Mahomet, to have been of the dimensions given in 
the text. 

t We have no authentic informal* a as to the number of these idols. The 
popular tradition, {Burkhardt, p . 164.) that thru were 360, or one for every day 
in the year, is unfounded. I .At and Oz/.a were no doubt pre-eminent. When 
Mahomet came as a conqueror to Mecca, all the idol- were destroyed, or as legend 
has it, each fell prostrate as he pointed at it. '1 hat the image or picture of Jesus 
and^Iary had a place among the other idols, we believe, to be apocryphal. 

X Thr sill of the door is now six or seven feet above the level of the ground, 
(But khardt, p. 137 ; Ali Bey, VnJ., II p 75 ;) and a moveable wooden staircase is 
used for ascending. 1 he pavement surrounding the Kaaba is eight inches lower than 
the rest ot ihe >cj«i.ire khardt* p. 142 ;) and All I 'ey nffinns that the square itself 
is several feet lower than the surrounding vreet.s. ns ) 011 have to descend by steps 
into it. Hence, he concludes, that the flooi >! t lit Kaaba (/. the sill of its door,) 
is the ot initial level, 1 lie earth having been subsequently hollowed out. but this 
is not consistent with the fact that the door of die Ivaaba was, even in Mahomet’! 
time, when there could have been little need for exca vntiou, about aa high, nroba* 
bly, as it now is. The following tindition is re nted from Ayesha, in Wuckidh 
“ The Prophet said, verily, the people have drawn back the foundations of the 
Kaaba from their original limit ; and if it were not that ihe inhabitants arc 
fresh from idolatry, I wouM have icstored to the building that which was ex- 
cluded fiom the aiea thereof, Butin case the people may again, after my time, 
have to renew the structure, come and 1 will show thee u hat was left out. So 
m showed a space in the Htjr of about seven yaids, f} Then he proceeded : — 
“ And I wou d have made in it two door.-* levH with the* ground, one towards the 
east, the other towards the west Dost thou know why this people raised the 
door? It was out of haughtiness, that no one might enter thereat, btyt whom 
they chose ; and any man they desired n<»t to enter, they suffered him to come 
up to the door, and then thrust him back, so that he fell. " It is added, on other 
authority, that the Coreish used to open the Kaaba on Mondays ami Thursdays, 
and take off their shoes out of reverence for the holy pace, when they entered; 
and that those who were thrust back from the door were sometimes killed by 
the fail, (llackidt, p, 27^.) When the Kaaba was reconstructed by Ihu Zobtfir, 
A. H. 64, two doors are said to have been opened even wilh the ground. ( Burk* 
hardty pp. 137, 165. But if so, the ancient form and proportions must subse- 
quently have been reverted to. Ali Bey thought that he perceived marks tjf a 
second door opposite, and similar to the present one. 
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The circumstances in which the decision of Mahomet ori- 
ginated, are strikingly illustrative of the entire absence of any 
paramount authority in Mecca, and of the ntimber of persons 
among whom the power of Government was at this time 
divided. Each main branch of the Coreishite f stock was 
independent of every other ; and the offices of state and reli- 
gion created by Cossai, were unheeded, sub-division among 
hostile families having neutralized their potency. It was a 
period in which the commanding abilities of a Cossai might 
have again dispensed with the prestige of place and birth, and 
asserted dominion by strength of will and inflexibility of pur- 
pose. But no such one appeared, and the divided aristoc- 
racy of Mecca advanced with a weak and distracted step. 

A curious story is related of an attempt about this period to 
gain the rule at Mecca. The aspirant was Othman, son of 
Huweirith, a first cousin of Khadija’s father. He was dissa- 
tisfied, as the legend goes, with the idolatrous system of Mecca, 
and travelled to the Court of the Grecian Emperor, where he 
was honorably entertained, and admitted to Christian bap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the strength of an 
imperial grant, real or pretended, laid claim to the government 
of the city. But his claim was rejected, and he fled to Sjpria, 
where he found a refuge with the Ghassani^e princes. Oth- 
m&n revenged his expulsion by using his influence at the 
Court of Ghassan, for the imprisonment of the Coreishite 
merchants, who chanced to be on the spot. But emissaries 


The present Hijr or Mctctim Ismail , lies to the north-west of the Kaaba, 
about the distance pointed out by Mahomet as the limit of I he old building. It 
is now marked by a semi-circular parapet five feet high, facing the Kaaba : the 
intervening space being termed A 1 Halim, {Burkhardt, p. 139.) When I bn Zobeir 
rebuilt the Kaaba on an enlarged scale, this is believed to have been enclosed in 
it, but it was again excluded by Hij&j ibn Yusuf. ( Burkhardt y p, 139.) The space 
is, however, still regarded as equally holy with the Kaaba itself. 

Both Othm&n and Ibn Zobeir enlarged the square by pruchasing and removing 
the adjoining houses of the Coreish, and they enclosed it by a wall. Various 
similar changes and inprovements were made by successive Caliphs, till in the 
third century of the Hegira, the quadrangle with its imposing Colonnade, assumed 
its present dimensions. { Burkhardt > p. 162 , el seq.) 

The Kaaba, as it now stands, is an irregular cube, the sides of which vary from 
thirty to forty feet in length j the quadrangle corresponding loosely with the 
direction of its walls. Some say that the name of Kaaba was given after its 
reconstruction by Ibn Zobeir ; but it is so constantly referred to by that name in # 
the most ancient traditions, that we cannot believe it to be a modern appellation. 

It is more probably (he ancient idolatrous name, while Beit-ullah, or the house of 
God* is the most modern title, and harmonizes with Jewish, or Abrahamic 
expressions. 
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from Mecca countermined his authority with the prince by 
presents, and at last procured his death * 

Notwithstanding the absence of a strong government, 
Mecca continued to flourish under the generally harmonious 
combination of the several independent phylarchies. Com- 
merce was prosecuted towards Syria and Ir&c, with greater 
vigor than ever ; and about the year 606, A. D, we read of a 
mercantile expedition under Abu Sofidn ; which, for the first 
time, penetrated to the capital of Persia, and reached even 
the presence of the Chosroos. f 

We proceed to notice some incidents in the domestic life of 
Mahomet : — 

The sister of Khadlja was married to Rabt, a descendant 
of Abd Shams,} and had borne him a son called Abul As. 
The son had by this time grown up, and was respected in 
Mecca for his uprightness and success in merchandise, Kha- 
dija loved her nephew, and looked upon him as her own son ; 
and she prevailed upon Mahomet to celebrate his marriage 
with their eldest daughter, Zeinab, who had but just reached 
the age cfT puberty. The union was one, as is proved by the 
subsequent history, of real affection, though in the troubled 
rise|)f Islam, it was chequered by a temporary severance, and 
by several romantic passages. § Somewhat later, the two 
younger daughters, Ruckeya and Omm Kolthftm, were given in 
marriage to Otba and Oteiba, both sons of Abu Lahab, the uncle 
of Mahomet. II F&tima, the youngest, was yet a child. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Kaaba, Mahomet com- 
forted himself for the loss of his son Casim,f by adopting AH, 
the little son of his guardian and friend, Abu Tcllib. The 
circumstance is thus described ; 

It chanced that a season of severe scarcity fell upon the 
Coreish ; and Abu T&lib, still poor, was put to great shifts for 


^ He died by poison. The story is not strongly attested, considering the late- 
ness of the incidents related. (See Sptenger, p. 34; M. C, de Perceval, p. 335; 
MtshAmi, p, 56.) 

f J/. C. de Perceval, Vol. I, p. 242. *• 

$ He was not, however, of the Omeyad line, but descended through Abd al 
Ozra. ( M . C. de Perceval, Vol. Ill, p. 76. 

$ IfishUmi, p. 234. 

|} His hams, as abat e ; Springer , p. S3 ; Weil, p. 39. # 

U Possibly for that of his second son, Abd Men&f or Abdallah also j for we 
have seen above that the dates of his birth and death are uncertain, and may have 
happened earlier than we are disposed to place them. • 
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the support of his numerous family. This was not unperceiv- 
ed by Mahomet, who, prompted by his usual kindness and 
consideration, repaired to his rich uncle Abb&s^ and said ‘ “ Oh 
“Abb&s! thy brother Abu Tdlib has a large family, and thou 
“ secst what straits all men are brought to. Let us go to him, 

“ and lighten him somewhat of the burden of his family. I 
" will take one son. Do thou take another. And we shall 
“ support them.” So Abb&s consenting, they proposed the 
thing to Abu Talib; and he replied, — “Leave me Ackil and 
‘Talib ; * and do ye with the others as it pleaseth you.” Thus 
Mahomet took Ali, and Abbas took Jafar. And Ali, who was 
at this time probably not above five or six years of age, re- 
mained ever after with Mahomet, and they treated each other 
with the attachment of parent and child, f 

The heart of Mahomet was inclined to ardent and lasting 
friendships. About the same period he received into his 
close intimacy another person unconnected by« family ties, 
but of less unequal age. This was Zeid, the son of Haritha ; 
and as he is frequently alluded to in the after history, and 
must, by his constant society, have influenced to sorrfe extent 
the course of Mahomet, it is important to trace his previous 
life. The father of Zeid was of the Bani Odzra, a branc^ of 
the Bani Kalb, occupying the region to the south of Syria. 
His mother belonged to the Bani Man, a division of the Great 
Tai family. While journeying on a visit to her home, whither 
she was carrying the youthful Zeid, her company was waylaid 
by a band of Arab marauders, and her son made captive, and 
sold into slavery. Zeid afterwards fell into the hands of 
Hakim, the grandson of Khuweilid, who presented him to his 
aunt Khadija, shortly after her marriage with Mahomet. He 
was then above twenty years of age ; he is described as small 
of stature, in complexion dark, his nose short and depressed ; 
but an active and useful attendant. J Mahomet soon conceived 
a strong affection for him ; and Khadija gratified her husband 
by presenting him with her slave as a gift. * 

'A party of the Bani Kalb, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, recog- 

* Some traditions say only Ackil. The subsequent history of Talib is not dear 
or satisfactory. It is said, that he was obliged against his will to fight on the side 
of the idolatrous Meccans at Badr, and that he was never heard of after. 

f Ali was born about the beginning of the seventh century. M. C. de Perceval 
fixes the year as 602, A. !>., which would make him fifty-nine or sixty when he t 
died, in 661 > but tradition says he died aged 63, That, however, is the pattern 
age, which having been Mahomet’s tradition is inclined to give, where possible, to 
its heroes. Supposing that to have been his real age, and making allowance for 
the Junar year, his birth would date in 600 or 00 1, A. D. 

J Wdtkuii , p. 1^6.} i Spt engcr, p. 160. 
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nized the youth, and communicated the tidings of his welfare 
to his disconsolate father, ♦ who immediately set out to fetch 
him home. Arriwsd at Mecca, Haritha offered a large sum 
for the ransom of his son ; but Mahomet summoning Zeid, left 
it in his option to go or to stay. He chose to stay : — “ 1 will 
not leave thee/ 1 he said, thou art in the place to me of both 
father and mother.” Charmed by his Piithfulness, Mahomet 
took him straightway to the Black Stooe of the Kaaba, and 
said Bear testimony all ye that are present ! Zeid is my 
son: I shall be his heir, and he shall be mine/’ His father, 
contented with the declaration, returned rejoicing home ; and 
the freed -man was thenceforward called “Zeid ibn Moham- 
mad," or Zeid, the son of Mahomet. At Mahomet's desire, he 
married his old attendant, Omm Ayman. Though nearly 
double his age, she bore him a son called Usama, the leader 
in the expedition to Syria, at the time of Mahomet’s death, -f* 

, Christianity prevailed in the tribes from which, both on the 
father’s and the mother’s side, Zeid sprang;.} and though 
ravished from his home at probably too early tn age for any 
extensive ?>r thorough knowledge of its doctrines, yet lie would, 
no doubt, carry with him some impression of the teaching, and 
some ^fragments of the facts and legends of Christianity. 
These would form subjects of conversation between the youth 
and his adoptive ‘father and friend, whose mind was now 
feeling in all directions after religious truth. Among the 

* See the affecting verses his father is said to have recited when wandering in 
seaich ol him. ( ll'ukidi, p 186, Wet/, p. 325}. 

+ 'there is difficultly and discrepancy about the ; ge of Zeid. Some say he was 
a mere child when received by Mahomet i but this is incompatible with his haviug 
shortly after married Omm Ayman. Sprenger, we think on insufficient gimtnos, 
attributes this to a fear on the part of the traditiomsN that Mahomet might have 
been suspected of gaining Chnstrau knowledge from Zeid, and therefore repicMint* 
ed him as too young for that purpose (p. i6r.) Others sny he was ten years 
younger than Mahomet. {IVackidi, p. l86|.) Another trad if ion represents him as 
fifty five, when killed at the battle of MCtta, A. K 8, or 629 A. D. This would 
six years younger than Mahomet, or somewhat above twenty, when he came 
into nts possession. The ciiffeience of age between him and Mahomet’s nurse was . 
great, as tradition says that the prophet promised him paradise for marrying her I 
{WAckiii. p. 187.) 

The Ukchhood is that he was of a tender age when carried off by the .Arttbs, 
fot his mother would not probably have taken one above the years of a child with 
her on a visit, to her family a period intervened in which the slave changed 
owners, and in winch his father, after tong wandering after him, gave up the search : 

0 that he may well have fallen into Khndfja’s hands about twenty years old. 

Some accounts say that Hakim brought him with a company of staves from 
Syria, and that having offered the choice amongst them to his aunt, she selected 
Zeid. < >thcrs, that he bought him at the fair of Odlts, expressly for his aunt, 
But the discrepancy is immaterial. # 

X In a former article {Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia,) we have shown that 
oth among the Bani Kelb and liani Tai, Cristiauity had made progiess. 

D 
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relatives, too, of Khadlja, there were persons who possessed a 
knowledge of Christianity, and perhaps something of its prac- 
tice. We have already instanced her cousin Othman, who, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to gain the rule at Mecca, retired 
a Christian to the Court at Constantinople. Waraca, another 
cousin, is said also to have been a convert to Christianity, 
to have been well acquainted with the religious tenets and 
sacred Scriptures, both of Jews and Christians, and even to 
have copied or translated some portions of the Gospels in 
Hebrew or Arabic.* We shall see hereafter that this person 
had an acknowledged share in satisfying the mind of Maho- 
met that his mission was divine. 

It was a fond fancy of the traditionists (the origin of which 
we have traced elsewhere, J*) that shortly before the appearance 
of Mahomet, some enquirers were not only seeking after the 
true faith, — or as they style it , the religion of Abraham > — but, 
warned by the prophecies of the Jews and Christians, were, s 
on the tiptoe of expectation for a coming prophet. Of such 
enquirers among the Corcish, it is the fashion of Mahometan 
biographers to specify four. Two of these, (ft Jim chi and 
Waraca , we have already mentioned. The third was ObeidaU 
la/i (by his mother, a grandson of Abd al Muttalib,) wfeo em. 


* Hish&mi says of him : 1$1 aI ^/o £~u| y I 

tAlXil I yjc Ulr (p. 56. ) So Tabari, who, however, adds the Maho- 

metan conceit, that he was on the look out for a prophet about to rise among the race of 
jqnnnel : — G® JJ j 

JxcUamI LcS] (p. II.) “He 

had embraced Christianity, and studied their books until he had reached (a know- 
ledge of the faith ,) and he was one of those who deduced from thence that 
there was a prophet about to arise for this nation from the children of Ishmael. 

So also as to hi" knowledge of the Old Testament. {Ibid. p. 91.) ^ ) 

y There is no good authority for bolievid|: him 

to have previously adopted the Jewish religion. Other traditions make him to have 
copied fimn the Gospels in llebicw, or (according to various readings) in Arabic : — 


^ ^ Sprenger satisfactorily 

shows that the expression here used signifies simply tt (inscription, not translation, 
(p. 40, note'i). 

The traditional tendency would be to magnify Wnraca’s knowledge of the Scrii* 

tures, in ordn to give move weight to his testimony in favor of Mahomet, and to 
bear out the fiction that he was expecting a prophet. Waraca seems to have died 
before Mahomet publicly assumed the prophetic office, and hence we should not 
trust too much to the accounts of him, ( Cnf. Canon . B,; See C. de Percevah 


Vol. I., p. 322.) 

+ See Canons JL q. 


and A., pp, 52, 53. of article on the Original Sources of 


,* - n.Jtfx a jytkhv 
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braced Islam, but afterwards, in Abyssinia, went over to Chris- 
tianity. * The fourth was Zeid, the grandson of Nofail, and 
cousin of Omar, f Of him tradition says that he condemned 
the idolatrous sacrifices of the Kaaba, reprobated the burying 
alive of infant daughters, and w follow e.l the religion of A bra- 
ham.'’’ But not content with such isse, lions, the traditionists 
add, that Zeid possessed distinct knowh tign of the coming pro- 
phet, and left his salutation to be ddnered when he should 
arise ; nay, he described his verv ap)><s; a nee, stated that he 
would be of the family of Abd ni Alutfalin, nod v,vtn foretold 
that he would emigrate to Medina ! lie died while the Kauba 
was rebuilding, and was buried at tin. f ><>t of Mount 1 1 irfl.J 
Though we reject, as puerile and unfunded legends, these 


* lie emigrated to Abyssinh with tbv>.se who lied licm llm purst-cmi m at Mecca 
After embracing Christianity, be met a p.utv ' f tlm M . .aalmins, ami said to tin m, 
now we see, but year- Reeling after sight, ami >ce ih.i." ( li.sk Ami, p. 5(1 ) lie 
died lu Abyssinia, and Mahomet sent for his \vkb>w, Omni IJ.ibiba, dnughtci v f 
> Abu ^ofian and mafried her at Medina. 

f Owing to a debasin ' Arab custom, which allowed tin* '.on to nnv>'\\ (if it did 
not give lorn thd right to inhet it.) h futhcF* widows, /cnl was :.i tlie stune time 
the cousin ai^ the uncle of Omar. Nofail s widow. 1 b i a , who had already home 
to rum Khatt&b (Omar’s father,) was married by his son Amr, and bore to him 
Zeid, who was thus the uterine brother of Khattub, and likewise his nephew. 

X Wackivti, Tabari and IJishami have all copi-us acvoimfs of Zeid. Hislutmi 
is the^least marvellous, though even he says that niter travelling i h r ugh Mesopota- 
mia and .^yria, enquiring of the Raid is and clergy for “ the Faith of Abiaham,” 
fie came to a monk id Baled, who told him the umal story that a pi ophet u "u d 
shortly arise in Arabia, so he hastened back, but w <s> killed on the way. lie alio 
states that Zeid was persecuted by his uncle Klmttub. who stationed him at IlnA, 
and would not allow him to enter Mecca, lest any should follow his lieyesy, 
(pp. 50-59. ) Wuckidi lias several tradition* nttnnutmg many puo-ly Midi urn-tan 
speeches and pr. .dices 10 him : (pp. 255, 255^) sec some of these quoted by 
Sprenger. (pp. 41 — 43 ) He has also the jd>**u.d stoiy of his leaving his salutation 
for the coining prophet, which, wh*n dolma ed by Ann to Mahomet was is turned 
by the latter, who said he had seen Zeid m l’aia ii '% joyfully drawing along Ids 
skirts (i. t'., w dkmg with joyous step.) lie used the Kauba as his Kebia. iiis 
place of buiial is given by the same authoii y. 

Tobah’s traditions so improve upon the mu rations, that wc cannot rese t translat- 
ing the following, to show their utter worthlessness. ** Amir ibn Rabbi said, I board 
Zeid ‘•peak as follow-.: - Verily, I look for a prophet from amom> the sons of Ismael % 
am^from among the Child* en of Abd al Mutt a lib ; ana l think that I shall not teach 
to his day, but verity, I believe on him , and / attest lus ttulh , and / bear witness that 
he is a true prophet. But if thou survivest to sec him , th<n re feat to him a salutation 
from nu\ Now shall / describe to thee his appearance, that he may not remain hid 
ftomtkeet l said *• do so !’* Then follows Zeid's descupion ot Mahomet's* per- 
son, rejection by the Meccans, emigration to Yathreb and final victory, “ Jake 
heed,” proceeded the prophetic sage "that thou art not deceived in him, for J have 
visited every city in seat ch of the faith of Abraham, and every one of the Jews and 
Christians and Marians say that his religion is about to follow , and they seek for 
the same signs as I have given unto thee , and they say there will no m re be any* 
prophet after him,” l ' So” continued Amir, “ when I was converted, I told the 
piophet the saying of Zeid, and I lecited his salutation: and the prophet returned 
his salutation, and proved for mercy upon him ; and said, I have seen him in Bam - 
dise, <5 re.” (p. 83.) We see how the tradition has grown in Us fabricated elements 
between the times of Wackidi and Tabari. 
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anticipations of the prophet, and though the patent tendency 
to invent them makes it difficult to sever the real from the 
fictitious in the matter of the four enquirers, yet we cannot 
hesitate to admit that, not only in their case, but probably in 
that of many others also, a spirit of enquiry into true religion, 
the rejection of idolatry, and a perception of the superiority of 
Judaism and Christianity, did exist. With such enquirers, 
Mahomet deeply sympathized, and held, no doubt, frequent con- 
verse on the dark and gross idolatry of Mecca, and the need 
of a more spiritual faith. 

Mahomet was now approaching his fortieth year. He had 
gradually become more and more pensive : contemplation and 
reflection now engaged his whole mind. The debasement of 
his people, his own uncertainty as to the true religion, the dim 
and imperfect shadows of Judaism and Christianity exciting 
doubts, without satisfying them, pressed heavily upon his soul, 
and he frequently retired to seek relief from meditation in the 
solitary glens and rocks near Mecca. His favorite spot was a 
cave among the declivities at the foot of Mount Hira, a lofty 
conical hill to the north of Mecca. * He would refire thither 
for days at a time, and his faithful wife is said sometimes to 
have accompanied him. *f The continued solitude, instead of 


* Since called Jebel Nftr, or Mountain of Light, because Mahomet is said to 
have leceived his first uvebdion there. Ali Bey gives a drawing of it. (Vol. II,, p. 
64 ; tint khamt, p. 175.) A cleft among the rocks about six feet square, 
is still shown in the vicinity as the cave in which Mahomet meditated. Others make 
it four yatds long and one to three broad. (Sponger, p, 95, n. iv.) 

f The tradiiionisls say that Mahomet used to spend the morith of Ramadhan 
yeaily in the cave at IlutL Thus llishami : — Mahomet used to visit Uiia for a 
month eveiy year. Now that was a religions practice which the CoreLh used to 
pei form in the days of their heathenism. And so it was that Mahomet was wont 
to spend this month at Hti&. and he used to feed all the poor that resorted to him : 
and when the pei iod of his visitation at Hiift was fulfilled, he would return and 
encompass the Knaba seven times : and that was in the month of Ramzan.” (pp. 
60, 61; {^0 Tabari t y p. £6 90,) Oiheis add ihat Abd al Muttalib commenced the 
practice “ That it was* the worship of God, which that patiiaich Used to btgm 
with the new moon of Knmadh&n, and continue during the whole of that mdfith” 
{JSpreiigeftV.qu 11. v.) Tabnn goes still fmther It was the habit of those 
Coreidntes who a.' piled to being thought very pious, to spend the month of R. jab 
at mount Hii&, in seclusion and silence. T his habit was more paittcuatly 
observed by the HiVhimites. Kvery family had its sepaiate place on the Mount for 
this purpose, and some had buildings in which they resided during their seclusion.” 
(As quoted by Dr. Spieitgcr from the Persian version of Tabari j but we do not 
find the passage in the original Arabic copy.) 

We doubt the whole of these traditions, and do not believe that the inhabitant^ 
‘of Mi > ca had any such practice as is attributed to thorn. It is the tendency of 
the uaduioiiists to ioieshadow the customs and ptecepts of Islam, as if some of 
them had existed pnor to Mahomet as a part of “ the religion of Abraham.” {vide 
£<xnon II. h) It is veiy evident that the idea of a fast was Jit st borrowed from 
the Je^es, and that after Mahomet had emigrated to Medina. It was originally 
kept like that of the Jews, on the 10th of Moharram, and afterwards when Maho- 
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stilling his anxiety, magnified into sterner and more impressive 
shapes the solemn realities which perplexed and agitated his 
soul. Close by was the grave of the aged Zeid, who having 
spent a life-time In the same enquiries, had now passed into the 
state of certainty : and might be himself not reach the same 
assurance without crossing the gate ol loath ? 

All around was bleak and rugged. To the east and south, 
the vision from the cave of Hir& is bounded by lofty mountain 
ranges, but to the north and west, there is an extensive prospect 
thus described by the traveller * — 14 The country before us had a 
“dreary aspect, not a single green spot being visible ; barren 
“ black, and grey hills, and white sandy valleys, were the only 
“ objects in sight.” * There was harmony between these wild 
scenes of external nature, and the troubled chaotic elements at 
that time forming his view of the spiritual world. * By de- 
grees his impulsive and susceptible mind was wrought up to 
the highest .pitch of excitement ; and he would give vent to 
his agitation in wild and rhapsodical language, the counterpart 
of his mind struggling aft r the truth. The following frag- 
ments, wvhich found their way into the Coran, may perhaps 
belong to this period : 


sura cm. 

By the declining da/, I swear ! 

Verily. nTan is in the way of ruin ; 

Excepting such as po-Sf ss faith, 

And do those tilings which be right, 

And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness* 


And again 


sura c. 


I swear by the rushing (horses) that pant ! 

l;y those that strike fire (with their hoofs J flashing ! 

By those that scovtr (the enemy's land,) 

And darken it with dust, 

And penetrate thereby the host I 


met receded from them he established a fast < f his own in the month of Ramadh&ri 
(Sec 7'tihari, p. 243 : Cnf abo p. 37 of the 44 Waxhut Mohammed aus clem Ju Kuthum 
attf <*/ nonvmcn ” of Abraham Gager.) * 

Th" tiuth seems 10 be that Mahomet retired frequently (not periodically.) to 
Mount lliia. for several lays at a time, and stayed so long as his provisions lasted. 
Then he returned h<mr, and ei> her remained there for a while, or furnishing him* 
self w ith a fre*h supply, re ired f»gain to the c;*ve. ( Tabari, p 86.) 

Hi*' wife, anxious and surprised at this strange demeanour, may have sometime* 
accompanied him to watch his movements, and see that no ill befel him, * 

* ButkharaVs Travels, p. ; Cnf. Suta XXX , v, 28. Dost, thou not see 
that * * * in the mountains! there are strata white and red, of various hues, 
and others are of a deep black ; and of men and beasts and cattle there are whose 
colours are vatious in like manner,” &c. * 
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Verily, man is to his Lord ungrateful * 

And he is himself a witness thereof ; 

And, verily, he is keen in the love of (this world's) good. 

Ah ! wotteth he not, when that which is in the graves shall be 
scattered abroad, 1 

And that which is in (men's) hearts shall be brought forth ; 

Verily, their Lord shall in that day be informed as to them. 

And perhaps : — 

SURA XCIX. 

When the earth shall tremble with her quaking ; 

And the earth shall cast forth her buithens ; 

And man shall say, What aileth her f 
In that day shall she unfold her tidings, 

Because the Lord shall have inspired her. 

In that day shall mankind advance in ranks, that they may be- 
hold their works. 

And whoever shall have wrought good of the weight of a grain, 
shall behold it. 

And whoever shall have wrought evil of the weight of a grain, 
shall behold it. 

Nor was he wanting in prayer for guidance, to the great 
3eing who, he felt, alone could give it. The following petitions, 
hough probably adapted subsequently for public worship, con- 
ain perhaps the germ of his daily prayer at this early period. 

sura i. « 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation ; 

The All-met ciful, the All-compassionate ! 

Ruler of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee we worship, and Thee we invoke for help. 

Lead us in the straight path ; — 

The path of those upon whom thou hast beqn' gracious, 

Not of those that are the objects of wrath, or that are in error.t 

How such aspirations developed themselves into the belief 
hat the subject of them was inspired from heaven, is a dark 
md painful theme, to which in some future paper we may 
>ossibly recur. 


* Of the four Suras above quoted, which we bebeve to be the earliest extant 
om position of Mahomet the ciii and c t are generally placed by the Mahometan 
raditionists early, /, e. } about the loth or 12th in order. But the xdx is reckoned 
bout ’90th, and is generally represented as a Sura revealed at Medina, though 
ome are critical enough to dispute this. The reader will hence perceive how entire- 
i dependent we are on internal evidence as fixing the chronological order of the 
lor an. 

The first Sura is said to have been more than once revealed, which, if it has any 
efinite meaning, may signify, that although one of the earliest pieces, it was 
fttw&rds recast to suit the requirements of public worship. 



SURGEONS IN INDIA-PAST AND PRESENT, 

By Dr. N. Chevers. 

Alphabetical List of the Medical Officers of the Indian Army; 
with the dates df their respective Appointments, Promotion, Retire* 
ment , Resignation , or Death, whether in India or in Europe ;from 
the year 1764. to the year 1838. Compiled by Messrs, Dodwell 
and Miles, 

“ OENDforthc Apothecary ! ” was the last utterance of the 
O mightiest voice that ever urged on the storm of England's 
battle. Mirabeau s latest hopes clung desperately to Cabanis, 
his Physician and friend — and to him only. “Now that Par^ 
is with 11s, we shall not perish of our wounds, ” was the 
shout which re-animated Guise’s dispirited soldiers in their me- 
morable defence of MeLz. u Your attention to me" — wrote 
Johnson towards the close of his life, to Broklcsby — “has 
never failed. If the virtue of medicines could be enforced by 
the benevolence of the prescribe^ how soon should I be well !” 
To this way of thinking, in that pass, vve shall nearly all, 
doubtless, come at last ; st I there are some, we dare say, who 
would 1& ready enough to cry out with old Sarah Jennings, 
“ I hate a doctor — I won’t be blistered — I won’t die — and I 
wo^i’t have a doctor F For the dulcifaction of these acid spi- 
rits, and in justice to a respectable body of men, who have 
always stood among the most prominent maintainors of sci- 
ence and literature in this country, we propose to devote a 
brief article to the “ Physiology ” of the Indian Surgeon— past 
and present. 

Wc shall say nothing of Vydya or ancient Physician of 
the Hindus, except to declare that if he knew and practised all 
that his Shastras inculcated, he must have been a person of no 
mean learning, and a gentleman in every sense of the term ; 
nor shall wc pause to enquire how large a portion of know- 
ledge the Mussulman Ilukims inported from Arabia, that 
first alembic of scientific medicine. 

• It is to be feared, that the mists of nearly three hundred 
years, devoted to hard-fighting and close bargaining, with small, 
leisure for the cultivation of science, or the encouragement of 
her votaries, conceal in hopeless obscurity the progress' of the 
long ranks of Chirurgions who left their bones under the walls 
of the Portuguese, Dutch, French and Danish factories of Goa, 
Surat, Hughly, Scrampore, Chandernagorc, Pondicherry and 
Barnagore. Here and there, it is true, some chance record, 
by a passing traveller, affords us a glimpse of their doings: 
and, it is but just to declare that whenever we thus behold 
them, we find them manfully at their work, in high repute 
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for skill and fidelity among the native rulers of the country, 
and apparently regarded by them as a kind of priesthood, 
whose craft was practised without danger of those two 
greatest bug-bears of native courts — empoisonment and in- 
trigue. 

We are told that late in the sixteenth century, Akbar 
applied to the English, at Surat, for gunners, and found 
his goldsmiths and his Physicians among the Portuguese of 
Goa. Nearly a hundred years later, in 1665, we find Mon- 
sieur Tavernier paying a visit to a young Dutch Chirurgion, 
“ belonging to the King” (of Golconda), whom the Sieur Che- 
teur, Envoy from Batavia, had left at Golconda upon the King's 
earnest entreaty. The following affords us a curious insight 
into the position of an European physician in one of the 
native courts : — “ The King was always very much troubled with 
“ the head-ache : for which reason the Physicians had ordered 
“ that he should let blood in four places under the tongue ; 
“ but there was no person that would undertake to do it : for 
“ the natives of the country understand nothing of chirurgery. 
“ Now, before that, Peter de Lan, for that was the Dut£h Chi- 
“ rurgion’s name, was entertained in the King’s service, he was 
“ asked whether he could let blood? to which he answered, tjiat 
“ there was nothing so easy in chirurgery. Some few days 
“ after, the King sent for him and gave hirn ^understand that 
“ he was resolved to let blood next day in four parts under 
u the tongue, as the Physicians had ordered, but he should take 
“ care of not drawing away above eight ounces. De Lan return- 
** ing the next day to court, was led into a chamber by three 
u eunuchs, and four old women, who carried him to a bath, and 
“ after they had undrest him, and washed him, especially his hands 
“ they anointed him with aromatic drugs, and instead of his own 
u European cloths, they brought him a robe according to the 
* 4 fashion of the country. After that they brought him before the 
“ King, where he found four little porringers of gold, which the 
“ Physicians, who were present, had weighed ; in short, he let the #; 

King blood under the tongue in four parts, and performed his 
“ business so well, that when the blood came to be weighed, it 
“ weighed but bare eight ounces. The King was so satisfied with 

the operation, that he gave the Chirurgion three hundred 
“ pagods, which comes to almost seven hundred crowns. 

Ihe young Queen, and the Queen-mother, understanding 
“ what he had done, resolved to be let blood too. But I believe 
“ it was rather out of curiosity to see the Chirurgion, than out 
u of ,any necessity that they had to be let blood. For he was a 
° handsome young man ; and perhaps they had never seen a 
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u stranger near at hand, for at a distance, it is no improbable thing, 
“ in regard the women are shut up in such places as they may 
<f see, but not be seen. Upon this De Lan was carried into 
“ a chamber, when^he same old, woman that had waited on him 
11 before he let the Kim* blood, stript up his arm, and washed it, 
“ but more especially his hands, which, when they were dry, they 
“ rubbed again with swe< i-oils as before. That being done, a cur- 
“ tain was drawn, and th ^ Queen stretch *ng out her arm through 
1 a hole, was let blood ; as was the Queen-mother afterwards, in 
“ the same manner; the Queen gave him fifty pagods, and the 
“ Queen-mother thirty, with some pieces of cloth of gold. '* 
De Lan appears to have stood well with the King's first 
“ Physician, ” (a native) who was also of the King's council, 
and who had testified a great affection for him. 

About ten years previous to this, in i6$ 5, Francis 
Bernier was, as he himself tells us, obliged by “ fortune 
“ and the small stock of money left him (after divers en- 
1 “counters with robbers, and the expenses of a voyage 
“ of six and forty days from Surat to Agra and Delhi, the 
“capital towns of that Empire) — to take a salary from the 
“ Grand Mogul in the quality of a Physician. ” Bernier was 
assuredly one of the most highly educated men that ever visit- 
ed Iiftlia. He studied and graduated in medicine at Mont- 
pellier, and was the pupil and intimate associate of the Philo- 
sopher Gassendi ; an abridgment of whose works he published. 
Arriving in the country with a mind as. hoc fn>m superstitious 
fancies, and as little prone to unquestioning credulity as any 
mind in those times could well be, he viewed India and her 
tyrants by the clear light of educated common sense ; and has 
left — in his Histoirc de la Dcrnt ere Revolution d ( i E tats dtt 
Grand Mogul , — the best, although the most cautiously deline- 
ated picture ever drawn of Mussulman pageantry, intrigue and 
misrule. Bernier’s servants were probably scarcely so veracious 
as their master, when they made friends for him among “ those 
robbers, the Koullis, ” into whose clutches he had unluckily 
fallen, by swearing that he was the greatest Physician of the world. 
He was an admirable oriental scholar, a dignified courtier of 
gallant bearing, who could use his sword at the right time/and 
a true philosopher ; but, — although he appears to have consider- 
ed it as a matter of duty, to give his readers a scrap of medical 
lore occasionally, and to explain to his patron Danechmendkan, 
those late discoveries of l iarvey and Pecquet in anatomy, % 
he evidently had not his own profession much at heart, 
but loved rather to cogitate and discourse on the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi and Descartes, which he translated to the 

E 
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said Agah into Persian — his chief employment during five or 
six of his years of exile. This patron and pupil of Bernier's, 

“ the most knowing man of Asia, ” appear^ to have been an 
unusally favourable specimen of the Mogul warrior, equally 
devoted to arts and 'arms. His physician writes of him : — “ He 
<l can no more be without philosophizing in the afternoon upon 
11 the books of Gassendi and Descartes, upon the globe and the 
" sphere, or upon anatomy, than he can be without bestowing 
“ the whole morning upon the weighty affairs of the kingdom, in 
11 the quality of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and of great 
" master of the cavalry. ” Although the protege of an Emperor 
and a Foreign Secretary, Bernier did not find the pagoda tree 
very abundantly fruitful in the court of Delhi. He could shake 
down from it only one hundred and fifty crowns, which he had 
by the month ; and, on one occasion, in speaking of the ill fare 
procurable in Delhi, and his consequent necessity of bribing 
the King’s caterers to sell him dinners which cost them nothing, i; 
(< made his Agah smile when he told him that he had, he knew 
“ not how many years, lived by artifice and stealing, and that for 
“ all the hundred and fifty crowns pay they monthly allowed 
“ him, he was ready to be starved. ” And thence it was, he repeat- 
ed, — “ that at Delhi there is no mean ; there you must either be 
a great lord, or live miserably, for I have experienced it myself 
“ in a manner dying of hunger this good while, though I have 
“ had considerable pay.” And so, at the end of twelve years, the 
yearnings for his beautiful home, and for undisturbed philoso- 
phic communion with the shades of Gassendi and Descartes — 
to say little of the reflection that, “ in France, for half a rupee, 
he could every day eat as good a bit of meat as the King ” — deter- 
mined his steps towards Paris, where he resided in high esteem 
nearly a quarter of a century ; and where he, doubtless, retained 
to the last a firm conviction that Aurung Zebe, his affable 
patron, was, despite his venial leaning towards fratricide, usur- 
pation, and empoisonment, by no means a barbarian, “ but a 
great and rare genius, a great statesman, and a great Kir%. ” 
The Kings of Delhi appear to have been rarely, if ever, with- 
out an European Physician. Bernier speaks of a Frenchman 
named Bernard who was at that court about the latter years 
of King Jehanjire, and who must needs have been a good phy- 
sician, and withal excellent in chirurgery. He was welcome 
n to Jehanjire, and became very familiar with him, to that 
degree, that they drank and debauched together. Nor did this 
Jehanjire even think on anything but a good cup and merri- 
ihent, leaving the management of the State to his wife, the 
renowned Nour Mehaie, “ which, ” he used to say, “ had wit 
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“ enough to govern the empire, without his giving himself any 
“ trouble about it ” Besides, that this countryman of Bernier's 
had of the King ten crowns daily pay (cut down to five in sober 
Bernier's time), ne gained yet more by treating those great 
ladies of the seraglio, and the great Omrahs, these all made use 
of him, and presented him who could best, because he was 
both successful in his cures and extraordinarily favored by 
the King ; but he was a man that could keep nothing ; what 
he received with one hand, he at the same time gaw away 
with the other ; so that he was known and lo^ed by all. Those 
who would be interested in learning how this indiscreet practi- 
tioner got deservedly laughed at by the courtiers of the oriental 
King Cole, may find the whole story in Bernier’s narrative. 

John Fryer, himself an accomplished Cambridge Physician and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who visited Goa about the year 
1 672, says, that ** the fore part of their vespers to the Natal he 
“ spent at the King’s hospital ; where their care for the sick is com- 
" mcndable, an handsome apothecary’s shop furnishing them 
“with medicines: the Phy .dans here ’ he adds, “ are great 
“ Blecdeft, that they exceed often Galen’ , advice ad deli qu turn in 
° fevers ; hardly leaving enough to feed the currents for circula- 
“lat^on; of which cruelty some complain invidiously after re- 
covery.” The early predecessors of these Salgados must have 
had "abundant experience, as we find that, nearly a hundred 
years previous to this, over five hundred soldiers died an- 
nually in Goa hospital from syphilis and the effects of 
profligacy. 

Some years after Fryer’s visit, Captain Hamilton found the 
Goa hospital a large stately building, well endowed and well 
kept. This voyager tells us that, in Surat, the French had 
then a little church which maintained a few Capuchins, who 
practised surgery gratis to the poor natives, of what persua- 
sion whatever. In old times, the only famous hospital at 
Surat was that for cows, apes and vermin. 

# Hamilton also makes known a beautiful trait in the religious 
practice of the native priests of Pegu. “If any” (stranger) 

“ be sick or maimed, the priests, who are the Peguer’s chief 
“ Physicians, keep them in their convent till they are cured, and 
“then furnish them with letters, for they never enquire which way 
“ a stranger worships God , but if he is human , he is the object of 
“ their chanty 

The Dutch have always been judiciously liberal in their em- 
ployment of medical men in their eastern colonies. In 1776-77, 
the establishment of their Company at Bantam, although 
consisting, in all, of only 282 Europeans, had five Surgeons 
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and ' Assistants, not a larger number, however, than was 
doubtless needed, as Stavorinus tells us that the air there is ge- 
nerally very unhealthy, and the mortality pretty considerable. 
In the year 1768, out of the complete number of the Compa- 
ny’s servants, including pennists, mariners, and military — being 
317 — the deaths amounted to 60 or about one in five. The 
whole establishment of the Dutch on the west coast of Sumatra, 
consisted of only 175 Europeans and ninety-seven natives, they 
also had five Surgeons and Assistants, two belonging to the artil- 
lery. Captain Stavorinus found the hospital at Amboyna one 
of the best and fittest for the purpose, belonging to their coun- 
try, which he had seen in India ; the building was a very 
good one. The sick were well treated in it, and by the ex- 
cellent attention of Mr. Hengeneld, they were kept extreme- 
ly neat and clean. 

Much as we had previously heard, in a general way, 
of the unhealthiness of Batavia, wc felt the utmost aston- 
ishment in going over the statistics given by Stavorinus. 
It appears that Batavia was never a healthy city, its muddy 
shore, the marshy tracts to its westward, and the imper- 
fect circulation of water in the filthy canals with which it is inter- 
sected, had always tended to render it a place where intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers were the chief rulers. An unusual de- 
gree of mortality first made its appearance in the year 1733, when 
canals were begun to be dug around the city, by which the water 
was diverted from taking its course through the city. Stavorinus 
gives tables of the deaths in the Batavia hospitals, from the 
year 17T4 up to 1776, from which it appears that, up to 1732, 
the numbers of those who died annually, rose gradually from 
about 450 to 800 or 900. In 1733, however, they were 1,116 ; 
and, from that time, they increased in number nearly every 
year, until, in T776, they amounted to 2,877. In the year 1769 
alone, there died, both in the hospitals and out of them, alto- 
gether 6,446, of whom 2,434 were Company’s servants, and 
164 burghers. In the preceding year, the entire population fcf 
the city numbered 91,089. There were then two hospitals in 
the city. The second was erected in 1744, and, in order to 
defray the expenses, a regulation was introduced, in both 
hospitals, that the wages of all sick who were admitted into 
them, should be withheld from them, while they were under 
cure, and applied to the benefit of the institutions, whence it was * 
said that many more patients died from the chagrin this regu- 
lation caused them. The extent of the above mortality 
is $hewn by the statement that, in June 1768, there were 
in Batavia 5490 Europeans (1,338 of whom ivere in hospital) ; — 
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no less than two thousand four hundred and thirty-four of these 
unfortunates died in the ensuing twelve months. At the 
same time, the number of the Dutch Company’s servants, 
in all the out-sfetions, amounted to 14470 Europeans — of 
whom 1 ,637 died in the year following. Well might a resident 
in those times use what Stavorinus calls the 4 ‘ strong expres- 
sion” — that the air of Batavia was pe«tile:mal and the water 
poisonous ; well also might a new comer, viewing the country, 

every where so verdant, gay and fertile, inteisporsed with 
u such magnificent houses, gardens, canals, and draw- bridges, 
** and so formed in every way to please the eye, could health 
“ be preserved in it” — exclaim — What an excellent habita- 
tion jt would be for immortals !” The number of the Com- 
pany’s medical officers of Batavia, in 1778, was according 
to Huysens, ninety-nine Surgeons and Assistants. How many 
of these lived (gi attempted to live) in the city of Batavia, 
we do not learn with certainty, but it would appear, from 
the context., that the duty of these consisted in attendance 
upon 4,221 Europeans and 703 natives in the Company’s 
service, Itationed in the town — whemas, as wc have already 
seen, the Company had nearly 14,500 Europeans in the 
out-stations, who must have hud other medical attendants. 
Frofti the account of a traveller cited by Stavorinus’s transla- 
tor, it would appear that some at least of the ninety-nine 
Dutch practitioners, at about this time, were not profes- 
sors of tiie very highest caste, as he speaks of their 
“ not having had the advantage of a medical education.” 

All the practitioners of surgery in Batavia, were subordinate to 
a chief, who had the control over aP the*. Surgeons and Surgeons' 
M ites, as well on board the ships, as hi the hospital ; and who 
had the rank of senior merchant. In 1 776-77 the whole 
establishment of the Dutch in Bengal was reduced to 200 
Europeans, of whom seven were Surgeons and Assistants. We 
cannot discover what provision the French made in old times 
far the health of those employed in their Indian Colonies. Not 
many years ago, however, their medical staff in the East con- 
sisted only of three persons, one at Pondicherry, one at Chan- 
dernagore. and one at Karrical. The appointment of three ad- 
ditional Surgeons appeared to be contemplated. 

Our notes of English medical men in India, during the sixteenth 
century, are few and scattered. When Fryer visited Surat, only 
one Chirurgeon was attached to the English factory. The con- 
sideration in which this science was held is questionable, as it is 
mentioned elsewhere that a Brahmin came every day, and felt 
every man’s pulse in the factory, and was often made use of for a 
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powder for agues which “ worked as infallibly as the Peruvian 
Bark/' it was a preparation of native cinnabar. When disease oc- 
curred with such terrific and uncontrollable severity, it was not 
surprising that native practitioners, w r ho would promise every 
thing, should be often preferred even by Europeans to their own 
practitioners, with their reserved prognoses and their palliative 
measures. We are therefore told that, at Batavia, they had 
both male and female native Physicians, who had been 
known to effect many surprising cures by means of their 
knowledge of the medicinal and vulnerary herbs produced in 
their country, and who had sometimes greater practice among 
the European residents than those Physicians who had been 
regularly bred and had come over from Europe. Even in 
Hamilton’s narrative, we find a man, himself bred a Sur- 
geon, — attacked with a bilious disorder, as he believed, from 
the operation of poison, — consulting a Dutch doctor of physic 
in Malacca, who forthwith told him that he was poisoned, 
and advised him to send at once for a Malayan doctor, by whose 
cantrips his cure was, of course, effected with marvellous dis- 
patch, — or the story would never have been told. Neverthe- 
less, all society owes a large debt of gratitude to the Dutch doc- 
tors, since we learn from Sprengel that tea was brought^into 
Use by the Dutch merchants and physicians aiding each other. 

When Dr. Fryer visited Bombay, he found the English 
President living with all the state of a Viceroy, having a 
Council, a body guard of cavalry, chaplains, linguist, 
mint-master, physician, chirurgeons and domestics. Sil- 
ver staves to wait on him whenever he moved out of his. 
chamber, trumpets to usher in his courses, soft music at 
his table, large milk-white oxen for his coach, standards 
borne before him, and a sumbrero of state always carried over 
him j — stilly — “ for all this gallantry,” adds Fryer, “ I reckon, 
14 they walk but in charnel houses.” “ In five hundred, 
“ one hundred survive not ; of that one hundred, one-quarter 
“ get not estates ; of those that do, it has not been record*® 
« above one in ten years has seen his country.” 

At the risk of being thought to borrow too much from the an- 
cients, we must quote another haram consultation scene, in Dr. 
Fryer’s own words : — “ A good day coming, the Governor sent 
« f 0 r me to visit his lady in the haram, which was opposite to a 
(t chamber he sat in, accompanied only by one pretty wanton boy, 
« his only son by this woman ; upon which account, he had the 
« greater kindness for him ; an old gentlewoman, with a tiffany 
“ veil, made many trips, being, I suppose, the Governant of the 
“ women’s quarters ; at last, I was called and admitted with my 
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“ linguist. At our being ready to enter, she clapped with her 
« hands to give notice ; when we were led through a long dark 
“entry, with dormitories on both sides, the doors of which 
“ creeked in our passage, (but I was cautious, of being too cir- 
cumspect) till we c? me to an airy choultry; where was 
“ placed a bed hung with silk curtains ; to which being 
“ brought, I was commanded to place myself close by it, from 
“whence I might conveniently discourse and fee) Iter pulse, 

“ putting my hand under the curtain*. I* was agreed r.mong 
them to impose upon me ; wherefore, at first, they gave me 
a slave’s hand, whom I declared to be sound and free from 
any disease, nothing contradicting the true tenor and rythme 

* of pulsation ; when they began to be more ingenuous, telling 
me it was done to try me. Then was given me another 
hand, which demonstrated a weak languid constitution ; and 

'< collecting the signs and symptoms, I feared not to give 
‘ sentence ; which met with their appmbation, and so I was 
sent back the way I came. The Caun had been acquainted 
with what had passed, cad seemed pleased ; whereupon 
I must # visit the haram again, the nc ct day to bleed another 
(had Doctor John been able to find it in his conscience to 

* bleed the one with the 4 weak and languid constitution* ?) of 
his wives, he being tolerated four, though he keeps more 
than three hundred concubines. And now the curtain was 
extended across the choultry, and an arm held forth 
at an hole ; but this was a slight fence for such animals, 
who leaning too hard as they peeped, pulled it down and 

"discovered the whole bevy, fluttering like so many birds, when 
a net is ca^t over them : yet none of them sought to escape, 
but feigning a shame-faced ness, continued looking through the 
wide lattice of their fingers. The lady I had by the arm was a 
plump russet dame, summoning the remainder of her blood to 
enliven her cheeks (for among the darkest blacks, the passions 
of fear, anger, or joy, are discernible enough in the face), and 
: ^he bearing a command, caused it to be hung up again ; pour- 
44 ing upon her extravasated blood a golden shower of pagods, 
“ which I made my man fish for. ^ 

We must now abandon details of personal adventure, and 
select two leading chapters from the history of India, shewing 
how absolutely and entirely the 44 United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies,” were indebted to the generosity 
of two of their Surgeons for the first footing which they obtained 
in Bengal, and for the most valid of the advantages which they 
subsequently gained by consent of the Mogul sovereigns. 

In the year 1614, Sir Thomas Roe,— a wise and dignified 
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personage, who had studied law at the time when Coke and 
Bacon dealt in it ; and who, probably disliking the trade as 
they carried it on, had devoted a few years to those piratical 
expeditions in the direction of Virginia and the Spanish Main, 
which were then humorously termed voyages of discovery, — 
was chosen as ambassador to the Great Mogul. After hating, 
doubtless, been nobly feasted by the Company at Merchant- 
Tailor’s Hall (for the Company had not, at that time a house of 
their own, — Craven House, or even the “ great room of the Nag’s 
Head ” by Bishop’s-gate Church, which they afterwards rented), 
or at old Fishmonger’s Hall, where he fared as abundantly as the 
whiffs from the crop of Jesuits’ and traitors’ heads on Southwark 
Gate would let him, on grand boiled meat, sturgion’s jowle, 
rabbit suckers, grand sallet, almond leach, march paine, and 
orringadoe pie,* — was despatched for Surat with complimentary 
letters to the Mogul, a set of articles for securing our trade in 
India, which it was to be his duty to persuade the Mogul to sub- 
scribe to, and a State coach, a case of strong waters, tf a couple 
of fine knives and six glasses,” “ two embroidered sweet bags,” 

“ two glass cabinets,” some mastiff dogs, “ a * case for 
combs and razors,” a chest of pictures, among which was one 
of Venus leading a satyr by the nose, a “ saddle and pther 
trifles,” by presenting which, in due season, it was trustedthat 
he would succeed in working upon the cupidity or gratitude of 
that outside barbarian. Sir Thomas Roe, however, found to his 
disappointment that, before he had fully completed his first 
interview with the Ernpcror Jehanjire, His Majesty “ made him- 
self drunk out of the case of bottles,” (aforesaid) “ and so the 
visit ended.” Still, in many after interviews, the Emperor 
(whose unbounded magnificence in the way of strings of pearls, 
great balass rubies, services of solid gold, silver thrones, ele- 
phants, and horses of Arabia, quite discountenanced the poor 
ambassador, and threw his scanty and ill-furnished retinue alto- 
gether into the shade) proved himself to Sir Thomas as a very 
clear-headed man of business, (that is, always previous to sup- 
per time) and laid down for his information, with a degree of 
candour not unsual among Orientals in those times, certain plain 
facts and broad principles, which he was left at liberty to repeat 
when writing home to his friends. A few of these were, —that 
in Delhi, presents of embroidered gloves are to be considered 
as rather complimentary than useful; that, with reference' 
to the above-mentioned painting of a fair lady conducting a 

* At least these area few of some hundred dishes with which the Company enter- 
tained their guests at Merchant Taito^ eight years later, on the 20th of January 
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brown skinned gentleman by the nose, the allegory appeared 
to offer an ill-chosen allusion to the predominance of female 
influence in Eastern Courts ; that carving knives, sweet bags, 
comb cases, and leashes of mastiff dogs, although things of 
a rather agreeable and acceptable kind than otherwise, did not 
altogether come up to the standard of gifts which should be 
sent by the King of England to the Greet Mogul ; that he 
owned Sir Thomas Roe as cur Ambassador, his behaviour speak* 
ing him a man of quality : and yet he cm Id not understand 
why he was kept there with so little grandeur ; that he was 
satisfied that this was not his, nor his Prince’s fault : that he 
would make him sensible he valued him more than those that sent 
him , and that, finally, he would send him home with honour, and 
give him a present for his master, without regarding those which 
he had received ; — but “ that there was no articling at all, it was 
“enough to have an order from the Prince, who was lord of 
“Surat, to trade there; but for Bengala. or Synda, it should 
“ never be granted." And so, after three years of unsuccessful 
negociation, the wise and respe< able, but unpliant and ill-support- 
ed Ambassador returned crest-fallen horuc. 

In the earlier pages of Sir Thomas Roe’s narrative, allu- 
sion is made to one of his suite, Mr. iiOUtillTON who, 
evidently, must have been the Surgeon to the embassy (he 
was certainly not the Chaplain) as, upon their touching at 
Tamara, on the coast of Arabia, on then passage out, it ap- 
pears that he alone was allowed to vh.it the house of the 
Mussalman King, when he was treated with “calm,” a black 
liquor, drank as hot as could be endured, and which is sup- 
posed to have been coffee. No further allusion is made to 
Boughton in Sir Thomas' narrative ; but the name not being a 
common one, and it, being difficult to believe that two Surgeons 
of high repute of that name were attached to the Company's 
service, nearly at the same period, it may be not unfair to guess 
that this was the Gabriel Boughton who, some say in the 
ye«*r 1636, others in 1644, when Surgeon of the Company’s 
ship Hopewell \ was chosen by the Council at Surat as the 
person best qualified to attend the daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, who had been frightfully burnt by the accidental 
ignition of her clothes, and for whose relief, all native skill 
having failed, her royal father had, by the recommendation of 
Vizier Assad Khan, (probably “Asaph Chan,” the Minister who 
is so frequently alluded to by Sir Thomas Roe, and who must 
have been well acquainted with the Surgeon to the embassy), sent 
an express, requesting the aid of an English Surgeon. Repair- 
ing to the Emperor’s camp in the Deccan, he cured the Princess, 

F 
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and was desired by the grateful Emperor to name his reward. 
Standing, probably, alone in the world, but with a heart over* 
flowing with generous and patriotic feeling, tfyis noble gentleman 
requested that his masters, the Company, might be granted the 
long sought for and often denied privilege of establishing factories 
in Bengal, and of trading there free from all taxation. This 
boon, which Jehanjire had distinctly, nay, almost rudely, refused to 
King James the First and to the Company, through their Am- 
bassador, Shah Jehan at once conceded to the humble Surgeon 
of one of the Company’s vessels. Repairing to Bengal, with 
a view to secure and carry out the privileges thus granted, 
Boughton visited Rajmahal (this was nearly about the time 
at which Gour was deserted), where he was honorably enter- 
tained by Sultan Sujah, Subadar of Bengal, the Emperor’s 
third son, and where he gained additional credit and good will, 
by curing one of the ladies of the Prince’s haram, of a disease 
in the side — and, consequently, obtained the fullest aid in esta - 
blishing the Company’s trade in Bengal. Upon Boughton’s 
information, persons were sent out by the Company to occupy 
the new ports. The Prince desired Mr. Boughton t& send for 
these gentlemen, and, on their arrival, received permission to 
establish factories at Hughly and Balasore, in addition to 
that at Pipley, which had already been thrown open oy the 
Emperor’s firman. We wish, we could add, that Boughton 
received the full reward of his generosity, in living to see his 
masters’ power firmly grounded in Bengal, as the foundation 
of the mightiest colony that the world has ever known, 
and in dying under his father’s roof-tree, with tall sons and 
fair daughters around his bed. This, however, was not to be : 
he died in India, not long after the opening of the ports. Do 
the ruins of Rajmahal still enshrine that honorable dust, or 
have the waves of the invading river swept it down to that 
ocean, which was the only fitting sepulchre for so large and 
pure a heart ? 

Boughton was probably of good lineage. A baroiuetcy 
was conferred, by Charles the First, upon one of his name, 
in 164!, within a few months of the time of Boughton’s 
death. We should be glad to learn whether this was a 
mere coincidence, or a compliment paid to his family in re- 
cognition of his merits. The unfortunate Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, for whose murder by laurel water, Captain Doriel- 
lan, (who had served in the Company’s army in 1758) was 
executed in 1781, was the seventh baronet. In 1842, the 
Tamily was represented by Sir Edward Rouse Boughton, 
F. R. S., President of the Horticultural Society. 
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It was by no means necessary to Boughton's reputation that 
the generosity of his act should have any thing original in its 
character. The example had been set, a few years previously, 
by De Cruz, an Augustinian, who was taken to Agra after the 
destruction of Hughly in 1632 ; and who, upon receiving a 
promise from Shah Jehan, to grant whatever request he might 
prefer, craved permission to return with his fcilow-eaptives to 
Bengal, and received a grant of 777 acres of land, which still 
appertain to the Church of Bandel, near Hvghly. 

By a singular coincidence of events, it fell within the power 
of another of the Company’s Surgeons, eighty years after the 
passage of the above events, to confirm the Company’s power 
in Bengal, by a perfectly similar act of patriotic generosity . 

In 1715, the Company began evidently to give way under 
the exactions and oppressions of Moorshed Kuli Khan, the 
Nawab of Bengal. It was therefore determined to send an 
§ embassy to the Emperor Furrukshcre at Delhi, with a view 
to obtaining recognition of their old firmans and immunities. 
Against the fulfilment of this ; inject, all the craft and energy 
of Moorslfcd were directed, with every prospect of success, 
when, happily, the intervention of Mr. William Hamilton, who 
had accompanied the embassy as their Surgeon, rescued the 
Company from their difficulties. 

The maniage of the Emperor Furrukshcre, with the daughter 
of Raja Ajit Sing, one of the Rajput princes, had been 
for some months delayed in consequence of the Monarch’s 
illness, under a disease which his own Physicians were unable 
to cure. Th<^ princess had arrived at Delhi, and matters were 
assuming a very serious aspect when, by the advice of the 
Khan Dowrah, who had become the patron of the embassy, 
Mr. Hamilton was consulted, and tvas so fortunate as to restore 
the Emperor to health by a skilful operation. Delighted at 
his recovery, the Emperor heaped gifts and promises upon the 
Surgeon, who is known to have accepted, among other pre- 
sents,* models of all his surgical instruments in pure gold % 
and to have entreated the Emperor to grant the requests of the 
Ambassadors. Consent was freely and immediately conced- 
ed to the objects of this generous mediation and — although 
after considerable delay attendant upon the marriage festivi- 
ties, and prolonged by the active machinations of the Nawab’s 
agents, — a firman was granted, confirming all the original 
privileges of the Company, permitting their President to grant 

* A vest, a culgi set with precious stones, two diamond rings, an elephant, 
horse, gold buttons for coat, waistcoat and breeches set in jewels, and 500 
Rupees. These were presented to Mr. Hamilton in the presence of the whole Court. 
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pkssports exempting goods from search throughout Bengal, 
allowing them the use of the mint at Murshedabad, and 
permitting them to purchase thirty-eight ^additional towns 
(villages) near Calcutta, at a rent of 8,121 J Rupees. The 
Company did not receive this firman until 1717, — in the 
unhealthy autumn of which year good William Hamilton was 
Carried to his grave, in the old cemetery by the fort green. 

His tombstone is still preserved, and we have had a re- 
presentation of it carefully engraved, considering it to be one of 
the most important historical memorials of the rise of the East 
India Company existing in Calcutta. It would appear, from 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, that Hamilton’s tomb was only dis- 
covered on clearing a space for the foundation of Saint John’s 
Cathedral, in 1787 ; it is evident, however, that this slab was 
originally fixed in front of a lofty pile of brick-work. Many 
tombs remained around the New Cathedral until fifteen years 
after that building was consecrated when,— (early in 1802) the 
masses of brick-work having fallen into a state of such irre- 
parable decay as to endanger the safety of those who ap- 
proached them, — it was deemed necessary to pull mo$t of them 
down. Charnock’s mausoleum and Watson’s and Speke’s tombs 
appear to have been spared — like respect would, doubtless, 
have been paid to the resting-place of Calcutta’s greatest Dene- 
factor, but it must have stood upon the space required for the 
building. The house of prayer could not have been placed 
better than on the dust of the patriot who, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, secured peace to the land. The stone is fixed upright 
In a niche within the Charnock monument. # Three tablets 
to Charnock and his daughters are the only other stones beneath 
the dome. A wide step surrounding the circular building is 
paved with inscriptions to the memory of other early residents 
in the settlement. The slab from Hamilton’s tomb is six feet 
high, and three in width. Like Charnock’s and his daughters, 
and most of the other older slabs, it is a solid block of granite, 
the colour of which is so deep a green as to appear perfectly 
black, except upon close inspection. We were surprised to find 
that the inscriptions and ornaments upon the whole of these 
stones are cut in relief. The surfaces of the stones have first 
been highly polished and, the outlines of the letters, &c., having 
been marked out, the intervening spaces have been cut away 
to the depth of the eighth of an inch. The cut surface remains 
•slightly rough, and the polished letters stand out from it as 
conspicuous and as sharply defined as if cast in bronze. We 
are confident that any stone-mason would declare the execu- 
tion to be perfect The slabs are not very clean, but the edge 
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of every letter remains without a flaw, indeed, the 9tone is as 
nearly as possible indestructible. These beautiful slabs are 
said to have been brought from St, Thomas’s. Stewart gives the 
following translation, by Mr Gladwin, of the Persian inscrip- 
tion : — “William Hamilton, Physician in the service of the 
(t English Company, who had accompanied the English Ambas- 
M sador to the enlightened presence, and having made his own 
" name famous in four quarters of the earth, by the cure of the 
“ Emperor, the Asylum of the world, Mv. hammed Furrukshere 
44 the Victorious ; and, with a thousand difficulties, having ob- 
14 tained permission from the Court, which is the refuge of the 
4< universe, to return to his country ; by the Divine decree, on 
“ the fourth of December, 1717, died in Calcutta, and is buried 
44 here/’ The discrepancy in the date is easily accounted for. 

We cannot quite discover what rates of pay Houghton and 
Hamilton received from the Company. Charles Lockyer, how- 
ever, tells us, that in 1 7 1 1 , the Company retained one Surgeon 
at Madras on a pay of £36 per annum. If Walpole judged 
rightly, that every man has uis price, vee wonder at what rate 
those tw% poor gentlemen would have forfeited their integrity. 

Few particulars, worthy of note, can be gathered with regard 
to other medical officers who served the Company, early in last 
cenftiry. In India, a good Surgeon’s reputation scarcely has 
the durability attributed by Hamlet’s professional acquaintance 
to a tanner’s hide. We believe that the only medical man 
w r ho suffered in the Black Hole was Hoi well himself, who had 
been an Apothecary. The presence of a medical man 
seems to have been long viewed as a valid means towards 
success in difficult negociations with native powers. Upon the 
advance of the implacable Nuwab Suraj-oo-Dowlah, upon 
Kossimbazar, Mr. Watts, the chief of the factory, being 
threatened with an attack, unless he should immediately pre- 
sent himself ; at first hesitated but, upon receiving a letter with 
assurances of safety, proceeded to the camp, accompanied by 
the Surgeon, Mr. Forth. Mr. Fullarton, a Surgeon, was the only 
person who was suffered to escape the massacre at Patna, in 
October 1763 ; he having endeared himself to most of the 
grandees of the Court by attending them professionally: He 
even had Mir Cassim himself for an acquaintance and friend. 

The maritime service of the Company appears not to have 
been very attractive to medical men in those times. 
We find that Mr. Archibald Kier, Surgeon of the Delaware, ki 
which ship Major Kilpatrick’s detachment was embarked from 
Madras, on information of the surrender of Kossimbazar* in 
1756, not only afforded very acceptable services as a medical 
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man, but acted as Secretary to the Council of those who assem- 
bled at Fultah. When the Delaware was ordered home, he 
accepted a Lieutenant’s Commission, was shortly afterwards 
appointed quarter-master of the forces, and finally obtained 
his Company. 

That must have been the time in which the economical 
Governor of Bombay declared that the figures in the Surgeon’s 
monthly pay-bill for forty-two Rupees had certainly been 
transposed, and wrote twenty-four in the order for payment. 
•It would be a great error, however, to conclude that, because 
ill remunerated, the Company’s Surgeons in those days were 
inferior or illiterate men. 

Mr. Ives, who was Surgeon of H. M.’s ship Kent at the cap- 
ture of Fort Orleans, has supplied us* with a very important his- 
tory of the great events which immediately followed the fall of 
Calcutta and the catastrophe of the Black Hole, in 1756. Mr. 
Ive’s character as a Surgeon and an author is, perhaps, best 
illustrated by the following affecting episode in his account of the 
attack on Chandernagore, in March 1757. The gallant Captain 
Speke, commanding the Kent , and his son, a Midshipman, had 
been severely wounded by the same shot. “ The behaviour of 
“ Captain Speke and his son, a youth of sixteen [eighteen] 

“ years of age, was so truly great and exemplary on this glofious 
“ but melancholy occasion, that I must beg leave to describe it 
“ with some of its most interesting circumstances. When Ad- 
<c miral Watson had the unhappiness to see both the father and 
“ son fall in the same instant, he immediately went up to them, 

“ and by the most tender and pathetic expressions tried to alle- 
“ viate their distress. The Captain, who had observed his son’s 
si leg to be hanging only by the skin, said to the Admiral, ‘ indeed, 

“ Sir, this was a cruel shot, to knock down both the father and 
“ the son ! ’ Mr. Watson’s heart was too full to make the least 
“ reply ; he only ordered them both to be immediately carried 
K to the Surgeon. The Captain was first brought down to me in 
“ the after-hold, where a platform had been made ; arid than 
“ told me how dangerously his poor Billy was wounded. Pre- 
“ sently after, the brave youth himself appeared, but had ano- 
“ ther narrow escape, the quarter-master, who was bringing him 
a down in his arms after his father, being killed by a cannon ball : 

“ his eyes overflowing with tears, not for his own, but for his 
“ father’s fate. I laboured to assure him, that his father’s wounds 
“•was not dangerous, and this assertion was confirmed by the 
“ Captain himself. He seemed not to believe either of us, 
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,J until he asked me upon my honour, and I had repeated to 
“him my first assurance in the most positive manner. He then 
“ immediately became calm ; but on my attempting to enquire 
“into the concfition of his wouad, he solicitously asked 
* me if I had dressed lvs # father, for he could not think of 
‘ my touching him before his father’s wound had been taken 
care of. I assured h m that the Captain Had been already 
'‘properly attended to, 'Then* (replied the generous youth, 

‘ pointing to a fellow sufferer,) k pray, Sir , look to and dress 
this poor man , who is groaning so sadly beside me ! * ” 

11 1 told him that he already had been taken care of, and 
“begged of him, with some importunity, that I now might have 
“ liberty to examine his wound ; he submitted to it, and calmly 
“ observed, ‘ Sir, I fear you must amputate above the joint ! * 

“ I replied, ‘ my dear, I must ! ’ Upon which he clasped both his 
“hands together, and lifting his eyes in the most devout and 
“ fervent manner towards heaven, he offered up the following 
short, but earnest petition : — ‘Good God, do thou enable me to 
behave, in my present arc* .instances, worthy my father’s son !* 
When the had ended this ejaculatory prayer, he told me that 
he was all submission. I then performed the operation above 
the joint of the knee ; but during the whole time, the intrepid 
yftuth never spake a word, or uttered a groan that could be heard 
at a yard’s distance. The reader may easily imagine what, 
in this dreadful interval, the brave but unhappy Captain suffer- 
ed, who lay just by his unfortunate and darling son. But 
whatever were his feelings, we discovered no other expression 
cf them, than what the silent trickling tears declared, though 
the bare recollection of the scene, even at this distant time, 

'« is too painful for me. Both father and son, the day after the 
'* action, were sent with the rest of the wounded back to Calcutta.” 
The father was lodged in the house of William Mackett, Esq., 
his brother-in-law ; and the son was with me at the hospital. 
For the first eight or nine days, I gave the father great comfort, 
iby carrying him joyful tidings of his boy ; and in the same 
manner, I gratified the son in regard to the father. But, alas l 
from that time, all the good symptoms which had hitherto* 
attended this unparalled youth, began to disappears The 
Captain easily guessed, by my silence and countenance, the 
true state his boy was in ; nor did he ever ask me more than two 
questions concerning him ; so tender was the subject to us 
both, and so unwilling was his generous mind to add to my 
distress. The first was, on the 10th day, in these words : “ How 
long, my friend, do you think my Billy will remain in this state 
of uncertainty ? ” I replied that, “ If he lived to the 15th *day 
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from the operation, there would be the strongest hopes of his 
recovery.” On the 13th, however, he died ; and on the 16th, 
the brave man looking me steadfastly in the face, said, u Well, 
Ives, how fares it with my boy ? ” I could make him no reply ; 
and he immediately attributed my sifence to the real cause. He 
cried bitterly, squeezed me by the hand, and begged me to 
leave him for one half hour, when he wished to see me again : 
and assured me, that I should find him with a different coun- 
tenace, from that he troubled me with at present. These 
were his obliging expressions. I punctually complied with his 
desire ; and when I returned to him, he appeared, as he ever 
after did, perfectly calm and serene. * The dear youth had 
been delirious the evening preceding the day on which he 
died ; and at two o’clock in the morning, in the utmost dis- 
tress of mind, he sent me an incorrect note written -by himself, 
with a pencil, of which the following is an exact copy. “ If 
u Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son must be in, when he 
“is told he is dying, and is yet in doubt whether his father is 
“ not in as good a state of health. If Mr. Ives is not too busy 
“ to honour this chitt, which nothing but the greatest uneasiness 
w could draw from me. The boy waits an answer.” Immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of this note, I visited him, and he had 
still sense enough left to know who I was. He then tftgan 
with me. “ And, is he dead ? ” “Who, my dear ? ” “ My father, 
sir,” “ No, my love ; nor is he in any danger, I assure you ; he is 
almost well.” “ Thank God ! Then why did they tell me so ? 
I am now satisfied, and ready to die.” At that time he had a 
locked jaw, and was in great distress, but I understood every 
word he so inarticulately uttered ; he begged my pardon for 
having (as he obligingly and tenderly expressed himself,) dis- 
turbed me at so early an hour, and before the day was ended, 
surrendered up a valuable life. 

Poor little Speke’s tomb, with its inscription, may still be 
seen in the Old Cathedral yard. Ives tells us that his father 
afterwards captured a vessel of force superior to his own in 
the action off Belleisle. He died soon afterwards at Lisbon, 
in the 45th year of his age. f 

* His wound, which was dangerous, and from which he never perfectly recovered, 
was in the leg. Consequently, it would, doubtless, have been impossible to remove 
him to his son. 

f Mr. Ives must have been as able in his profession as he was gentle and com- 
passionate. His detail of the fatal illness of his friend Admiral Watson, -a quo- 
tidian fever becoming remittent, with symptoms of cerebral congestion,— is minute, 
and his treatment was evidently orthodox, according to the practice of those days. 
Ives and his Assistant, Mr. Bevis, must have found their hands full after the action 
at Chandernagore. Thirty-seven men were killed pn board the Kent and twenty- 
four wounded. The Tiger lost nearly as many men as the Kent, and forty-one of 
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Dr, Anderson, of the infantry, was one of those who fell if! 
the Patna massacre in October 1763. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter which he wrote, on the day of his murder, 
to his friend Dr. Davidson : — “ Since my last, his Excellency 
‘‘has been completely defeated, and in consequence, obliged to 
44 retreat to Zaffier Khan’s gardens yesterday, and purposes 
4< corning into the city, this day, (5th October 1763). Sumroo, 
“with the sepoys, arrived lure last night, and I suppose to 
44 effect his wicked designs ; for last night ’Vi r. Kelly and forty- 
“ three gentlemen with him were massacred, and as about an 
14 equal number of soldiers, and us yet remain, I expect, my 
44 fate this night. Dear 1 )., this is no surprise to me, for I 
44 expected it all along. I must, therefore, as a dying man, re- 
44 quest of you to collect and remit my estate home as soon as 
44 possible, and write a comforting letter to my father and 
44 mother ; let them know I die bravely, as a Christian ought, 

& for I fear not him who can kill the body, and no more, 

44 but I rejoice in hope of a h* + ure existence through* the merits 
44 of my Saviour.” We arc told, that the inhuman Sumroo 
marched up to the house where these ill-fated people were 
confined and, without the least hesitation or retnoiv.e, ordered 
them 4o be shot. Utterly desperate, hut without losing cou- 
rage, they advanced towauls their murderers and, with empty 
bottles, and stones, and brick-bats, fought them to the last man. 
The very repahis urged Sumroo to plac' «nms in the hands of 
these brave men, whom they would th n destroy — but they 
were not executioners to butcher men in cold blood. Sumroo 
goaded them on, however, and every man was slaughtered. 

In 1766, the pay of a Surgeon on the Lengal establishment 
was fixed at Sonaut Rupees 124, in garrison, and 372 in the 
held ; the corresponding allowances of an Assistant Surgeon 
were Rupees 62 and 248- In November of this year, with a 
view to reduce the charges of the Medical Department, the 
Surgeons received a contract for the supply' of medicines, at 
the rate of eighteen shillings for each European, including 
every thing, except clothing, bedding, cots and lodging. 

Captain Hamilton found a 44 pretty good hospital ab Cal- 

ber wounded were sent to hospital. In July of the year 1757 , which proved fatal 
to their Admiral, upwards of 600 of the men were sent to the hospital. I heir chief 
diseases were putrid fevers, fluxes, &c. In August 1754, one of the ships of th»# 
fleet the Cumbc* land, when in St. Augustine's Bay, Madagascar, bad 200 sick, 
and* buried 67. In October 1757 died Major Kilpatrick - of the *50 soldiers 
who accompanied him from Madras, in August of the preceding year, only ftve 
survived him, and even those were then, by repeated sickness, emaciated to the 
greatest degree. 

G 
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cutta, where many went in to undergo the penance of physic, 
" but few came out to give account of its operation.” 

It has already been shewn, in an article cfn " Calcutta in the 
Olden Time ” published in our thirty-sixth Number, that to- 
wards the end of last century (1780) “ physic, as well as law, 
“ was a gold-mine to its professors. The medical gentlemen in 
“ Calcutta made their visits in palanquins, and received a Gold- 
“ mohur from every patient, for every common attendance — 
“ extras were enormous.” 

Entertaining considerable doubts as to whether this now 
exhausted gold-mine ever existed, except in the imagination 
of an ingenious traveller, we have still abundant proof that 
Calcutta then contained several medical men of the highest 
eminence, whose labours were, however, for the most part, 
caviare to the general. In 1784, Sir William Jones founded 
the Asiatic Society. The names of several distinguished Sur- 
geons were enrolled among those of its first Members. As a 
dry detail of the scientific labours of each of those gentlemen 
might be somewhat tedious, we shall quote a few poetical des- 
criptions of their characters, from a pamphlet of the time. We, 
who live in prosaic times, and upon whom classical allusions 
are generally wasted, may be excused in suspecting that 
portions of the poem verge upon the pathetic. Still we can 
assure all questioners that this is known to have been a “ very 
ingenious ” poem in its day, and had an extensive run. The 
third edition now lies before us * : — 

Flora and her attendant handmaids mourn 
Stili o’er lamented Kanins early urn . 

We are told, in the notes, that “ Dr. Ksenig was a disciple 
" of the great Linnaeus, He died shortly after the institution of 
“ the Society, in consequence of the hill fever, caught when he 
“was in pursuit of Botanical Researches on the Coast of Coro- 
u mandel.” 

Fleming / acnowledged scholar, tell us why 
Are your remarks hid from the public eye ? 

What in your life of science gain’d, impart 
With such compliance as you favour art : 

Come, let your modesty be now subdu’d, 

And mental measures ope for general good. 

u Dr. John Fleming was first Vice-President of the Society ” 
(Thus encouraged. Dr. Fleming published a valuable cata- 

* Poems in three parts — Literary Characterises of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society, 1799. 
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logue of Indian medicinal plants and drugs in the eleventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researcties .) 

Ki Come forward ye, whom rosy Flora I >ves, 

Whose labours ail that blooming Queen approves : 

See Roxburgh first the high asscmbl/ grace, 

To him just judgment gives a prior place, 

Roxburgh ! for vou the long hair'd C*#ph f oread , 

I nd's odorous Nard to deck your honour'd head. 

Go, favour’d man, the blue-eyed goddess gieet, 

Go, la;. Jonesia sprigs before her feet ’ 

At her command bright Butea buds unfold, 

Whose vivid pigment vies with burnish’d geld. 

Go, studiously explore the flowery fields. 

And taste the bliss the pleasing study yields !* 

(Roxburgh died February i8, 1815.) 

In zealous A ndet son we see conjoin'd 
To skill profound, a persevering mind. 

Son of the Swede ! The powers of verse present 
So you all luscious fruit of fragrant scent, 

Or aught in Nature pic sing to youi sight, 

Say, will Alphonso mangoes give delight ? 

On you the gaudy garden nymphs have smil’d, 

And Flora ranks you as a d trlir.g child. 

“ IJr. James Anderson, of Madras.” (He became a Member 
of the Medical Board ip 1800, and died August 5, 1809, 
Madras.) 

Next conies a votary of equal powers, 

Adorn’d with D'hawiy and Morinda flowers ! 

Flora emits on him her musky breath, 

And bids Malavian shepherds twine his wreath! 

But not the garden only claims his care, 

Each muse for Hunter myrtle wreaths prepare, 

He pleases when he treads their laurel bower, 

Or when we join him in the instructive tour. 

Behold him Learning’s every path pursue 
He skew’d the force of the Mechanic's screw ; 

Explain’d by him, we see its power increas’d, 

It makes elastic bodies more compress’d. 

Labour's rough sons may now with manual ease, 

A mighty mass of ponderous matter raise, 

Which in a dark unfetter'd age would fail 
The common impetus of human toil. 

Th’ ingenious man in this refin’d pursuit, 

The nice micrometer made more minute. 

The Index turn'd to cause its fall or rise, 

Will make the smallest measurement precise. 

His hours are now to heighten commerce given, * 

And now to trace th’ expanse of starry Heaven. 

(William Hunter, a Bengal Surgeon, Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, died December 1812, at Java) “See his tender and 
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very affecting poem of the Spanish husband.” Narrative 
of a journey from Agra to Oujein, in the 6th vol. of the A. R. 
His Essay “ On a new mode of applying ..the Screw,” was 
presented to the Royal Society of London by Lieut.-General 
Melville, in the year 1780, and published in the LXXI. vol. 
of the Philosophical Transactions. See his account of Pegu, 
chapter the 8th. Three papers of Astronomical Observations, 
in the A. R., and one on the Astronomical labours of Jaya- 
singha : — 

“ He who endeavours well deserves applause, 

More, if he labours in the* public cause ; 

Balfour ! Observer nice, then come, receive 
The just encomiums which the muses give. 

Eaily you learn’d and op’d the precious store 
Of knowledge chronicled in Persian lore. 

Whenever Fever in his baneful chase, 

Shall dull the bloom on beauty’s lovely face, 

Be yours the bliss, O scientific sage ! 

To check the progress of his savage rage — 

To sooth the fair — alleviate her pain — 

And bring her smiles and dimples back again. 

Pleasure refin’d the feeling man must know, 

Who eases mortals on the bed of woe.” 

“ Dr. Francis Balfour was one of the first in this couXtry, 
“ who endeavoured to facilitate the study of the Persian language, 
“ by the publication of the Insha-y-Herkern , with an English 
“ translation, lie is also the author of a paper in the A. jR., on 
“ the introduction of Arabic into Persian, and has laboured in 
“ the improvement of his own profession by several treatises, 
“ wherein he illustrates the influence of the moon in fevers.” 
(Dr. Balfour retired in September 1807.) 

Hear Scott in modest words the power impart, 

Of Nitric Acid in the healing art. 

Ye giddy youths, who spend nocturnal hours 
In sensual pleasuie’s fascinating bowers, 

Whose limbs enfeebled, scarcely can sustain 
Your bodies, half consum’d with rooted pain, 

Hear Sco f t a milder icmedy proclaim, 

Than the strong metal which impairs the frame ! 

Rejoice, ye youths, who tread in folly’s round; 

Ye men of not, hear the silver sound ! 

The Nitric Acid will your strength restore, 

And kill that subule poison’s direful power. 

“ Dr. Helenus Scott’s paper on the use of the Nitric Acid, 
“ with an account of the success attendant on it, is to be found 
“ iq the 2nd vol. of Dr Beddoes’s Collection of Medical Cases, 
14 arid Observations on Factitious Air, published at Bristol, in the 
** year 1796,” (Dr. Scott became a Member of the Medical 
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« Board of Bombay, in 1802, and retired in March, 1 8 It?, in 
“ England.) 

in yonder Empire, where the Burmas reign, 

Lies an extensive populous domain, 

On which inquiry’s dawn lias seldom shone, 

Their learning, language, and their ways scarce known ; 

Return Buchanan / to their regions go, 

Explore whatever Burma sages know ! 

Remark what minerals their country yields, 

And, lovely study, read their flowety helds ! 

This page of nature viewed with learning's eye. 

Exhibits treasures — sliail they hidden lie t '* 

“ f Botany/ says the great father of the Society, is the 
“ loveliest and most copious diversion in the History of Nature. 

“ For the study Dr. Francis Buchanan is peculiarly adapted, as 
“ well for ability as from inclination. ” 

(Dr. Buchanan retired in August, 1816) 

Is there no other spends inquiring hours 
In sarred Casi’s conseciated bowers? 

Yes — Willltams / you -your prai&e is surely great, 

11 T illiams / men snatched from death your name repeat, 

You che< k tlu* progiess of envenomed pain, 

And made the poison of the adder vain ! 

“ ifis remarks on the use of Caustic Alkali, against the bite 
of snakes, are published in the 2nd volume of A. ft.” (John Wil- 
liams died at Cawnpore, in July 1808.) 

Oppressively flowery as the above stanzas assuredly are, they 
are interesting, as shewing forth, within a moderate compass, 
the merits of a body of medical men, whose characters and 
scientific labours went far in obtaining for Surgeons in India 
the respectable position which they at present hold. 

Our notes of eminent medical writers in India, previous to 
the year j8oo, are but scanty. In addition to the above, we 
can only name John Woodall (1612-28.) Burt Adam, James 
Bryce, James Clark, John Clark, J. P. Wade, J. Shearman, and 
Alexander Stewart. 

It would be work for a biographical dictionary, rather than 
for a Review, to repeat even the names of those medical officers ’ 
in the three Presidencies who have gained high literary 1 reputa- 
tions since the beginning of the present century. A few only 
can be mentioned here. It may be considered scarcely proper 
to include the names of John Leyden, the Poet and Orienta- 
list, who, entering the Madras Service as a Surgeon’s Assistant, 
in 1802, when in his twenty-seventh year, (after having qua- 
lified himself by five or six months’ incredible labour) passed 
a considerable time in Prince of Wales’ Island, engaged in 
amassing information relative to the Indo-Chinese tribes, and was 
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appointed a Professor in the College of Bengal, but is stated 
by his English biographers to have soon exchanged this for 
the more lucrative appointment of a Judge Calcutta! de- 
voting every leisure however to the study of Oriental manu- 
scripts and antiquities, upon the resolve which he thus ex- 
presses in a letter to a friend : — a If I die without surpassing 
u Sir William Jones a hundred-fold in oriental learning, let 
“ never a tear for me profane the eye of a borderer.” In 
1 8 1 1 , Leyden accompanied the Governor-General to Java, 
where, searching eagerly for Oriental manuscripts in an ill- 
ventilated library, in the pestilential month of August, he was 
attacked with fever, and died in three days, at the age of thirty- 
six, adding another to the countless hecatombs of lives which 
have been cast away by Indian adventurers, in vain efforts to 
compel the failing body to obey the unfair behests of the 
never-tiring miftd. Nor is Mr. Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hume, 
the Statesman and Oriental scholar, altogether within our pro- 
vince, although he served and served well, in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, from 1799, until February 1808 Neither can we fairly 
deal with the Right Honorable Sir James Mackintosh, ^Recorder 
of Bombay and Doctor of Physic, who, at one period of his 
early career, narrowly escaped the prospect of becoming Physi- 
cian to the Emperor of Russia, upon Dugald Stewart’s recom- 
mendation, that “ he was a man eminently qualified in the line 
of his profession.” 

The following are but a sprinkling of the names of those 
who have given by their writings a scientific character to the 
medical profession in India.* 

In Medicine and Surgery. — Malcolmson, John Milne, Colin 
Rogers, William Scott, John Adam, R. Cole, A. Thomas, H. 
Goodeve, James Anderson, Brett G. H. Bell, Searle, W. Raleigh, 
Sir James Annesley, Twining, Kenneth Mackinnon, McCosh, 
Mosgrove, Ambrose Blacklock, John Macpherson, Sir W. Ains- 
lie, Hutchinson, Richard O’Shaughnessy, Allan Webb, Hare, 
Parkes, Gcddes, Wise, Maxwell, Finch, Thomas Moore, Charles 
Morehead, Conwell, F. Corbyn, FVederic Forbes, Dr. Honigberger, 
J. Cole, W. blunter, R. H. Kennedy, N. Jameson and Jas. 
Kennedy. 

In Botany , Natural History and Chemistry. — Wallich, Royle, 
Faulkener, W. O’Shaughnessy, R. Wight, Thomas Thomson, 
Arpott, W. Gilchrist Theodore Cantor, Jerdon, McCelland, 

* It is told of the late Lord Rolle that, when a Colonel of Yeomanry, he was wont 
to disyiiss his regiment from parade, with the question, — “ Now my lads, how will ye go 

home, rank and file, or higglee piggle?” The answer invariably was - ” Higglee pig- 
glee, My Lord! Higglee pigglee ! * We beg that we may be understood to have 
placed the following names— not rank and file, “ but higglee pigglee.** 
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W. Montgomerie, J. Stevenson, Heifer, Herbert, and Hugh 
Cleghorn. 

Public Health — Ranald Martin, F. Pemble Strong, D* v 
Norman Chevers, and Joseph Bedford. # 

General Literature and Science.— Tytler, John Grant, Cor- 


byn, Hutchinson and Hunter. 

Oriental Literature History and Antiquities . — Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Tames Bird, Sherwood, Wise, E. G. Balfour, 
Nicholson, Lush’ Stevenson, Macgregor, and Aloys Sprenger. 

Medical Topography, Meteorology and Geology. — A. Campbell, 
Donald Butter, Fayrer, J. P. Malcolmson, Spry, Baikie, Carter, 
J. Adams, Birch, Ives, W. H. Bradley, Bruce, Carter, Kinloch, 
Kirke, R. Cole, C. F. Collier, Dollard, Irvine, J. McCosh, 
John Murray, J. Clark, Taylor, Sir J. Burnes, Spilsbury, 
Turnbull, Christie, Ward, Grant, Malcolmson, Arnott, Ben- 
jamin Babington, Baddely, Hutton, A Duncart, Gibson, Ben- 
jamin Heyne, P. B. Lord, Forbes, Bcnza, J. Clark, Marshall, J. 
Stevenson, Murray (of Bombay) Walker, Voysey. 

Considering the many diawbacks which attend the pursuit of 
Medicaf Research and Literature in the East, India may boast 
of very fair success in the number and value of her Medical 
Journals. 

The Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta were commenced in 1825. 

The Transactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical So- 
ciety were first issued in 1838. They have continued to ap- 
pear up to the present time. 

In 1834 the Indian Journal of Medical and Physical 
Science was commenced by Messrs. Grant and Pearson who 
published two volumes ; it subsequently appeared regularly 
every month under the successive auspices of Dr. Corbyn, Dr. 
Eveleigh and Dr. C. Finch, until the end of 1845, when its pub- 
lication ceased. 


The Quarterly Medical and Surgical Journal of the North- 
-West Provinces first appeared in 1848. 

Dr. Ed/ ids India Register of Medical Science was issued* 
monthly during the year 1848. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science are published half 
yearly in Calcutta. The first part was issued in October, 1853. 

We will venture to say that the whole of these Periodicals 
will bear compaiison, as regards the value and originality of 
their matter, with any serials of like pretensions in Europe. 

It would be difficult to point to any peculiar and distinctive 
characteristics in the Indian Surgeon, with the exception of his 
pallid countenance and his empty pockets. Many of his 
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friends, whose forte is witty anecdote, regale him frequently 
with certain ornamented facts, regarding his venerable prede- 
cessors, which are, questionless, deemed valuable, as conveying 
instruction and warning to himself. — Such as the veracious his- 
tories — of the Philosophic Surgeon, who, on his way to his indigo 
factory, would enquire of the native doctor — “ Any thing 
to-day ” — and, upon receiving the ready answer, “ All’s well, 
Lord of the world ! only five men dead,” would exclaim cheer- 
fully — “ good, very good ” — and canter gaily about his busi- 
ness ; — again of the Afnbitious Surgeon who, having gone 
through every grade in His Majesty’s army, from Assistant 
Surgeon to retired Inspector-General of Hospitals, entered the 
Company’s service with an eye to a seat in the Medical Board : — 
and, still again, of the Experimental Surgeon who, in every case 
requiring a brisk emetic, compelled the patient to swallow two 
live blue-bottle flics of the splendid Indian species, which 
were no sooner bolted, then they operated vitally and returned 
to light.* All men have their peculiarities, but the greatest 
peculiarity of the Indian Surgeon probably is, that he is rarely, 
if ever, permitted the luxury of exercising his. Forming one of 
the centres of a series of very small circles, he is kept too con- 
scious of being an object of criticism to venture upon singu- 
larity. 

Wc have now before us a valuable pamphlet entitled “ Notes 
on the condition of the Indian Medical Services ,” by J. Mac- 
pherson, M. D., which contains the most recent account that 
we have of the official position of Medical Officers in the three 
Presidencies : — 

The Medical Service of Bombay consists of 35 surgeons and 105 assist- 
ant surgeons, making a total of 158, with usually a certain mimner of 
supernumeraries, never exceeding 20 in number, and generally falling 
shoit of that number. It may he said, in a general wav, that about 70 
officers are employed with the Army or in the Indian Nav>, about 50 
are on Staff or Civil employment, and the large number of 32 on leave or 
furlough, almost all of them on sick certificate. 

The zillah or civil stations appear to be about 16 in number, and th^tr 
pay seems to be much the same as that of similar appointments in Bengal, 
Rupees 360 a month, sometimes with an additional hundicd for the charge 
of civil or insane hospitals, or the same sum for a duty which is never 
assigned to them in Bengal — that of assistant magistrates ; and which, 
since commencing this article, we find has been withdrawn from all 

* This philosopher merely prescribed a udoritatc ant; quorum since we are told that 
the best and most effectual way of taking Wood Lice, (once considered of potency in 
asthmas) ** is the swallowing them alive, which is very easily and conveniently done, 

far they naturally roll thrmselves upon being touched, and thus form a .-ort of 
M smooth p 11, which slips down the throat without being tasted. This is the securest 
M way of having all thetr virtues.” Every one is aware with what sovereign effect 
John Abernethy recommended a live spider to the lady who had swallowed a fly. 
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assistant surgeons : they appear to be scarcely ever poet-masters or re- 
gistrars of deeds. There are also in civil or district employ, 4 superintend* 
ing vaccinators, each receiving Rupees 350 a month, besides their military 
pay. Of the civil statTons, we believe Poona is the favourite one, and that 
a little is made by private practice, but there is reason to suppose that in 
the absence of any ^reat number of Europeans, they must be inferior to 
the better class of Bengal stations as respects income frOtn private prac- 
tice ; and can have little advantage over ordinary Military appointments, 
beyond the convenience of their being more fixed. 

Other appointments held by them at present are, the surgeoncies in the 
Persian Gulf, at Barodr, Catch, Kuttywar, Indore, SattafU, &c., the charge 
of the ex-ameers, and tire private secretaryship fo the Governor of 
Madras, and one appointment in the Nizam’s Service. The station of 
Mahabaleshwi::- is one of the best appointments, and a popular^ man may 
make something by practice, although fees aie rarely given by Government 
servants in Bombay. We see the pay of the surgeon in the Persian Gulf 
{whether at Bagdad or Bushire, is not very clear,) set down at Rupees 
515-0-4. Three officers are detached in the Assay Department, and w* 
observe that there are four staff surgeons. , , 

The proportion of staff appointments at the Presidency itself, is, as coin- 
spared with the other Presidencies, large ; including the Members of the 
Medical Board, they amount to about 20, or almost as many as in the 
much larger Presidency of Bengal. There are three Members of the 
Board, and*Sts secretary, a superintending surgeon, five professors of the 
Medical College, a store-keeper, a surgeon to the General Hospital, and 
an assistant, a garrison surgeon ;rn<i assistant, a surgeon of the Marine 
battalion, a civil surgeon and assistant, a police surgeon and assistant, 
port surgeon, &c., surgeon to the famsetjee Jeejeeboy hospital, an oculist : 
generally one officer holds two or more of these appointments. 

The pay of the officers at the Presidency appears to be much the same 
as that of Calcutta ; for instance, the professors in the Government Col- 
lege receive Rupees 450, while they only have Rupees 400 at Calcutta ; 
but perhaps this diffeience depends merely on house-rent; and may be 
only apparent. The Members of the Board, however, and their se- 
cretary, the superintending surgeons, the store-keeper, and the surgeon to 
the Governor, are not so well paid as the corresponding officers in 
Bengal. 

Most assistant surgeons, in the earlier part of their career, are made to 
serve for two years in the Indian Navy. If their stay be not too long 
protracted in it, there is very little hardship in this, as they have the 
opportunity of seeing, in fine vessels, a good deni of the coasts of India, 
Peril a, Arabia, &c ; the pay is small, somewhat laiger we believe than 
that for doing duty with a regiment ; but as the temptations to extrava- 
gance, and even the opportunities of spending money, are few, it may be 
considered ample. , 

The number of Bombay Medical officers always absent on sick leave 
is remarkable, and this is usually ascribed to the effects of the unhealthy 
climate of Scinde. Something, perhaps, may also be attributed to the 
greater facility and cheapness of getting home from Bombay than from 
the other Presidencies. 

Staff appointments at the Presidency are as much sought after at 
Bombay as in Calcutta, and several of the officers at the Presidency enjoy 
pretty good incomes from practice, as also do one or two private practi* 
Boners. A good deal of the practice lies among the Parsees, who are, 
after the European^ the leading class, and certainly the most intelligent 

n 
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and enterprising of Orientals. They are, however, much in the habit of 
employing private practitioners. The best medical practice is not nearl) 
so remunerative as in the larger city of Calcutta f nor even equal to 
Madras. 

##***• 

' On the whole. Bombay has a greater number of staff appointments at the 
Presidency, in proportion to the number of the members of its Medical 
Service, than Bengal ; it also enjoys a larger proportion of the appoint- 
ments that fall to the lot of the seniors of the Service than Bengal, though 
it is inferior in this respect to Madras, which has certainly got the lion's 
share. 

The Madras Medical Service consists of about 72 surgeons and 154 
assistant surgeons, making a total of 226. Of these some 80 are on staff 
employ, 90 in regimental employ, and some 50 absent on sick or other 
leave. 

Of those on staff employ, about 28 are zillah surgeons, 10 employed 
in Residencies. The pay of zillah surgeons is, we believe, the same as 
in Bengal and Bombay. We should suppose that civil surgeoncies, 
geneially speaking, cannot be very remunerative. We have heard of 
Salem as a good civil station. The Neilgherries must yield a considerable 
income, and of the surgeoncies, Hyderabad is of course the best, rivalling 1 
Lucknow ; the surgeoncy to the Mysore commission and some othei 
Residency surgeoncies, as that of Cochin, are comfortable appointments. 
There are 10 officers in the Nizam’s service, all well paicT 5 garrison 
Surgeons, no fewer than 10 superintending Smgeons. 3 members of the 
Medical Board, and a secietary, the latter at present being an assistant 
surgeon. • 

There are at the Presidency 15 medical officers, including the Medical 
Board, being 8 surgeons and 7 assistant surgeons. Their duties are those 
of garrison suigeon, medical store keeper, four district surgeons, superin- 
tendent Eye Infirmary, suigeon Geneial Hospital, one permanent assist- 
ant, and one assistant surgeon to it, and six chairs in the Medical College. 
We observe, as differing from the toutine of Bengal, that one of the 
assistants at the General Hospital retains his appointment on promotion, 
also that an assistant at the General Hospital is officiating as surgeon to it 
duting the absence on sick certificate of the surgeon. A principle some- 
what similar to this wa< acted on lecentlv in the North-West Provinces* 
of Bengal, when the Lieutenant-Governor, anxious to secure the station 
of Ajjra, which is a smgeon’s appointment, for an assistant surgeon on 
his promotion, appointed him while an assistant surgeon to the civil 
Station. 

Assistant smgeons in Madras are, on their first artival, made to do duty 
at the Gencr.d Hospital, and keep case books, until they aie lepoited duly 
qualified for the general tiutie> of the army. 

We confess our very imperfect knowledge of Madras, but from all {hat 
vve have heard, the private pi notice at the lhesiciency is not so remunera- 
tive as at Calcutta, though mote so than at Bombay The best practice 
is chiefly in the hands of two men. We have also heard of surgeons in 
the Mndra- Presidency making a point of never receiving ffes, even from 
. those who are well aide to pay, in which lespect they differ from 9-ioths 
of their Bombay and Bengal hiethren 

The great superiority of the Madras service over the two others lies in 
the unusually large proportion of superintending surgeons which it 
possesses, no fewer than 10, or but one short of the Bengal Armv, and if 
Buunah thOitld be ftnatiy assigned to the Madras Army, they will get one 
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more superintending surgeon, and thus have just as many superintending 
surgeons as the much larger Presidency of Bengal* We have been tola 
that there is a much more efficient Board at Madras than there has been 
in Bengal for many fbais, and, as the men are younger, this is very pro 4 ' 
balle, but that ihere, as els* where, their influence, for good or bad, ig» 
fiom the want of all independent power, very trifling ; they have, however 
published some useful Topographies and statistical Returns, add have 
never been guilty of giving to the world any documents so feeble as the 
late Report of the Bengal Board on Fever and Dysentery* width has 
been so generally laughed at. We ihink that the in trice continues ro 
support a Medical journal. 

We have reason to believe that the Madras Snbordtn.Vc Medical De- 
partment is better organized than that ol Bengal, and the) hove apothe- 
canes instead oi Native doctors to the’r tegnuents ; a certain number of 
the Meoical officers ate mtuie to give giatuitous Icciuies to t lie Subor* 
dinate Depat tmenr, but giatuitous set vices cannot be expected to be 
zealously rendered. 

The Bengal Medical Set vice consists of I2Q smgeons tmi 230 assistant 
surgeons* making a total of 359. There ate .'.upposed to be a certain 
number of supernumeiaries attached, but t»ii> is hv no mean always the 
• case. The service may be said g'-nei ally 10 be divided into 200, employed 
in putdy tegimemal duty, (including inegular cavalry and local coips,) 
about 1 20 on civil or staff emplo) and 40 on fin lough or leave, the pro- 
portion of^he latter being much smaller Hi m in Madias, and hub: more 
than 1-31 d that of Bombay, — a veiv mnark-iblo fact ! We may heie 
remark that it is a sulject of some just complaint in Bengal, whete pro- 
motion is so slow, that a Suigcon of 30 y cat s’ service, wlun on furlough, 
draws no higher pay than one jmt promoted, but this is also the case With 
the Captain who is unlucky in his pionmtion. 

Some of the chief c.vil and staff appointments, besides the H superin- 
tending Mitf eons and the members of the Board. are the following; viz, 
upwards ol 50 civn stations in Bengal and the Noitlpwest : of these 
onh 6 are assigned to full Surgeons, riameh . Delhi, Agra Benares, Patna, 
Da< ca, Bnhampoie, and are all mote or less sought after. Of the ap- 
pointments in the Noith West, the most lucrative tor assistant surgeon* 
aie B.nciiiy, and the civil suigeoncies of Simla and Muss< orie : the two 
last only held for a pciiod of two year a. In Bengal there aie many very 
excellent civil appointments, supposed to vaty in value born joo to 1,100 
a year, as Kishnaghut, Howrah. Jessore, Tiihoot, Bhaugulpore, Chupiah, 
Jlooghly, Ghazcepore, &c. The registry of deeds is in some of th© cases 
the most valuable addition to the appointment, while in Kishltaghtu the 
fergy gives a handsome return, but in all these cases, the value of 
the appointment depends much on the populaiity 0/ the civil surgeon 
with the station and the neighbouring planners and kind-holder*. 
In Bengal and the North-West, the civil surgeons very generally 
hold the post-office, and ate also often Registers of Deed*. But 
under the new changes they ate to be deprived of the Post Office*, 
and the civilians always endeavour to get hold of the Registries for them- 
selves. 

Of political appointments, strictly speaking, only two ate now held by 
Members of the Medical Service, namely, the charge of Darjeeling, and* 
the custody of the young Maharaja. The two chief residency surgeon- 
cies are excellent appointments, Lucknow being worth Rupees 1,500 a 
month to any one of common judgment, and Nagpore about Rupees i f 2 Q&, 
The superintending surgeoncy at Gwalior is a desirable appointment, as, 
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Indeed, must the charges in the Gwalior Contingent generally be considered. 
The opium exammerships at Ghazeepore and Patna are excellent appoint- 
ments ; that at Indore is now held by a Bombay Assj^tant Surgeon. Two 
mint appointments, one in Bombay and one in Calcutta, are held by Ben- 
gal Suigeons, as well as the charge of the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta 
and Saharunpore ; one of the examinerships of the College of Fort William 
is also held by a Medical man. 

Including the Medical Board, there are 2| Members of the Medical 
Service performing Medical duties at the Presidency, and this is including 
the Surgeon to the Governor-General and to the Body Guard, who can- 
not be looked on as fixtures. In the last lo veais the offices of second 
garrison assistant, deputy apothecary, and marine assistant Surgeon, 
have been abolished, and one Presidency surgeoncy absorbed in the 
marine surgeoncy. Some of the appointments at the Presidency are the 
Medical store-keeper or apothecary, the garrison surgeon and assistant, 
the surgeon to the General Hospital and his two assistants, the Maiine 
Surgeon, the oculist, 6 or 7 professorships in the Medical College, and 5 
Presidency surgeoncies. 

Of these the best paid are the apothecary, and the Secretaiy of the 
Medical College and Council of Education, (two professors of the Medical 
College, by holding several appointments, also have about Rupees 1,200,) 
and the worst paid, is the Garrison Assistant Surgeon. The Presidency 
surgeons aie not much better paid than the last, their whole Government 
pay oeing Rupees 490 j but theie is only one who does nol now hold 
Si'me additional employment ; the district Surgeons in Madias have Rupees 
800, we are told. 

People, at a distance, attach an imaginary value to appointments {n Cal- 
cutta, and suppose them all to be well paid. Many a man who has looked 
to coming to the Presidency, has been staggered on finding a Presidency 
surgeoncy offered to him. and then hearing that it is not worth Rupees 500 
a month. The fact is, that the value of Calcutta appointments depends on 
what can be made of them when a man has to look to mere Government 
pay, he would probably be much better off out of Calcutta. The receipts 
of the Calcutta practitioners are now considerably smaller than in former 
days. One of the most highly-respected men that has ever visited India — 
and the oldest resident practitioner in this city — once told us that his 
largest receipt weie Rupee* S7.000 in fees, in one year. What may be 
counted the best piactice in Calcutta is divided among three or four men, 
two of them being supposed to be far ahead of their compeers There are 
several private practitioneis, some of them, as the Police Surgeon, holding 
Government appointments, and several of the others having some public 
employment, as the charge of dispensaries, most of them enjoying 0 the 
privilege of prescribing on the Company's dispensary, a privilege now 
become valueless. 

Careful sifting of Messrs. Dodwell and Miles’ List of the Me- 
dical officers of the Indian Army, from the year 1764, to the 
year 1838, has given us some very curious statistics. We find 
that, out of 2,019 Surgeons who ate the Company’s salt during 
* that period, there are reported — to have been killed in action 
7 , to have been drowned 13, and to have died on this 
<$ide of the Cape of Good Hope, 743. In all, seven hundred 
and sixty-three deaths in India, out of a list of two thousand 
and nineteen, which included of all the medical men serv- 
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ing in the three Presidencies when that list was taken I 
Farther, we find that, of the above number, 63 obtained 
seats in the Medical Board, and that the number of those 
Superintending Surgeons who had not risen to the Board 
(including those serving when the list was drawn out,) was 
88. Under the disagreeable heading of “struck off/' we find 
39 : these were, for ^the most part, gentlemen wfco exceeded 
their terms of leave or . furlough. The number of those 
“ cashiered, ” was 6. 

We had intended to dwell somewhat at length upon the 
u Physiology ” of the Surgeon in India ; but must hasten to a 
close. It is' to be remarked, however, that his constitution ap- 
pears to lay him open to a peculiar species of affliction imme- 
diately upon his receiving his warning, at the India House, that 
he must sail within three months, and proceeding to conclude 
his bargain with the owner of some vessel for a passage round 
the Cape. We would not willingly brand any class of men 
with a charge of flagrant dishonesty ; but vvc do not hesitate 
to declare that, in conducting this transaction, he is, in several 
cases ouf of every ten, in imminent danger of being egregi- 
ously cheated. Every passenger vessel of a certain class must, 
acc§rding to law, carry a surgeon. The owners of certain 
ships trading to the East Indies, however, display an almost 
unconquerable aversion to pay the Surgeon who is to attend 
their crew, and whose ‘ experience" is advertised to attract 
their passengers. We could relate many instances of the 
grossest fraud thus practised by ship-owners, upon inexperi- 
enced Medical Officers ; we will only quote two, for the accu- 
racy of which wc can vouch. An Assistant Surgeon takes his 
berth in a first-class \esscl, with a large crew, and crowded with 
passengers. He suggests that his medicial attendance upon 
these persons should be considered in the arrangement, and 
is told that — “ the Captain doctors his crew ." Near the Cape, 
scurvy or typhus appears among the ship's company, and 
nearly every man in the vessel passes through his hands. It 
is then only upon the strongest remonstrance, that he receives 
a promise of a trifling fee from the Captain, “ on his own res- 
ponsibility." Again, — a married officer has received the’ charge 
of troops. He meets the owner of the vessel by appointment 
at the Jerusalem. He bargains for his wife's passage, the price 
of his own has been fixed by Government. With some difficulty 9 
a stated sum is agreed to ; he then proposes that the amount *of 
this should be reduced, if he is to afford medical aid to the crew 
and passengers. The reply is — “ We are not accustomed to Have 
these demands made by Company's Officers, the Captain has his 
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)wn medicine chest.— But the passengers ?— If we have any, 
>ut of the service, they must make their own arrangements.” 
The Doctor then points to a card on the wall ^tvhich announces 
th$t the ship carries an “ Experienced Surgeon.” “ Oh” (with 
some perturbation) “ that is the agent’s doing.” “ However,” 
adds the man of capital, with a defiant air, “ If 7011 do not 
choose to attend as other medical men do, I shall add to the 

price of Mrs. ’s passage.” The doctor, feeling himself 

entrapped, lodges a comphint at the India House. The city 
gentleman requests another interview, apologising for “hasti- 
ness” The Doctor, having his eye upon a larger cabin, deter- 
mines to meet his extortioner half way. The last words 
of the man of tens of thousands, the owner of a fleet, the mer- 
chant prince, in this dirty transaction are, “ Another five pound 
note will make all right between usP The note is, then and there, 
handed across the table, and the chaffering Is at an end. 

In cases of this kind, medical officers would do well, having paid 
down their passage money, and having obtained a receipt, to 
desire that the proper arrangement should be made ; any 
decided evasion should be met thus:— “You have Evidently 
calculated upon receiving gratuitously services to which you 
have no claim, and for which you are bound to pay ; as you 
have refused to engage my services, I distinctly refuse to render 
them ; you will, however, receive an intimation from my attor- 
ney of the fact, that you are compelled by law to carry a 
surgeon, and that extreme measures will be taken against you, 
if you venture to sail without one” A few such lessons would’ 
doubtless, put an end to this nefarious system. 

Arrived in India, and settled down in a regimental charge’, 
or in a civil station, the medical officer, like every other man] 
has his trials and his difficulties ; but, so long as he retains 
his health and likes his profession, these are, for the most 
jjjart* irritations rather than griefs. With the Military Assistant 
Surgeon, the chief vexations arise from fiequent marchings and 
counter-marchings ; the innumerable harassments of detach- 
ment duty ; the inactivity and ennui attendant upon small 
charges ; the toils find exposure of service in the field ; the 
labour and anxiety which pestilential visitations carry in their 
train. 

The position of the Civil Surgeon more closely resembles 
that of his professional brother, the country general practi- 
tioner at home, than any other. Still it presents a few 
striking distinctive characters. The Mofussil Doctor, who is 
probably the only European practitioner in a district as 
large and nearly as populous as Surrey— is, essentially, a doctor 
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of all work. He has his Jail Hospital, his Military Hospital 
and his Government Dispensary to attend to. He is probably 
Secretary to the government school, and a Member of the Fer- 
ry Fund Committee. If fortunate, he is also Post-Master, Regis* 
trai of Deeds, and Registrar of Marriages : beyond this he has 
his private practice, this last, probably, brings him from o to two* 
thirds of his income, — and most of his anxieties and # vexations. 
There is a very singular lex non scnpta go veiling the relation 
between a medical man and his patients in India, from which 
we must be allowed to cite some few specimen passage.,. 

Upon his arrival at a new station, whatcvci may be the 
reputation which has preceded him, and which all might learn 
upon enquiry, for every man’s character can be ascertained in 
India— his opinions and practice are treated, by the -generality 
of his patients, with the greatest and most undisguised dis- 
trust. Tliis is bad law, and should be abrogated entirely. 
When one’s coachman drives us along the edge of a declivity, 
with a somewhat unsteady grasp upon the reins, it is difficult 
to repress an exclamation of caution. Stilly it may be safe to 
bear in mind the axiom, — that evident want of confidence can 
only have the effects of insulting a good Surgeon and of 
unnerving a bad one. 

The unwritten law holds that all pecuniary arrange- 
ments shall be settled by the patient, the Doctor not being 
allowed a word in the matter. If he be paid adequately 
(which it is but just to say, is generally the case)— well ; if he 
be egregiously defrauded, as happens by no means very rarely, — 
he must hold his peace, a woid of lemonstrance would place 
his reputation in the sharper’s power. 1 his should be cried 
down by the profession themselves 

Although it is generally considered, at home, that 
death comes in India as a matter of course, it has been de- 
cided here, that all deaths are irregular, and that the medicaj 
man not only ought not to permit them to occur, but Is 
t S be subjected to punishment for their occurrence. We 
seriously believe that no medical man has ever lost a private 
patient in India without suffering, — over and above the toil, the 
anxiety and the disappointment which, in a ten-fold dqgrec, at- 
tend such casualties here, — a certain amount of injury, either to 
his feelings or to his character. This may be dispensed in all 
degrees, from the averted eye, and thanks for unceasing atten- 
tion uttered with the intonation of a reproof, to a formal declar- 
ation of opinion that a valuable life has been sacrificed by the 
physician’s ignorance. It is easy enough to account for all this. 
It is a peculiar fault among Surgeons in India that they are 
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often careless of those guards over demeanour and expression, 
which are necessary to gain them confidence in their patients* 
minds. Again, in small Indian communities, a death is an 
event of such rarity and importance, that every member of the 
society naturally establishes a rigorous enquiry into the matter ; 
ahd, as naturally, condemns a failure which might, not -improba- 
bly, occur to-morrow in his own case. Beyond this, it generally 
happens, at home, that the largest number of deaths occurs in 
the practice of the most eminent physicians and surgeons. The 
humble apothecary is, therefore, permitted to lose his patient or 
two annually, in the course of nature, without being subjected to tf 
question or blame. 

Although often unable to maintain a character for knowledge 
in his own line, he is expected to be thoroughly acquainted with 
all those lines which diverge from it He must be skilled as a 
meteorologist, a geologist, a chemist, a botanist, a mineralogist, 
and an icthyoh gist ; he should be practised as a dog-doctor 
and a horse-doctor ; cunning in the manufacture of ginger-beer, 
and in the preparation of cold cream, and hair oil ; an examiner of 
boys in mathematics and history, a classical and oricnt&l scholar, 
an antiquarian, a sanitary reformer, a horseman, and a buggy- 
driver, a retailer, (if he can possibly be brought to it,) of the 
morning’s news ; and, it may be even— in stations where the 
march of intellect has rapidly advanced, — a homoeopath, a hydro- 
pathist, a table-turner, and a believer in the universal merits of 
cod-liver oil, and sarsaparilla. True, most of these qualifications 
may, perhaps, be fairly expected in a good officer and a civil 
neighbour ; still it is palpably unfair to seek for them, either in 
aggregate or in extensive detail, within a head-piece of any 
but the best quality and largest dimensions. 

Notwithstanding all this rigour, professional merit is judged 
in India by very carelessly fixed standards. There is the “ clever 
man” and the “ horse-doctor the “ Joe Manton” (sure to kill), 
and the good children’s doctor : but, beyond this, there never 
was a country in which strivings to approach eminence of 
any kind were so little appreciated and encouraged, by society 
generally, as they are with us. This may also readily 
accounted for. In India, nearly every member of the society 
whose good opinion the scientific aspirant is solicitous 
to gain, is a person who not only possesses considerable 
acquirements and celebrity of his own, but maintains a vivid 
consciousness of the fact. Here, then, the omne ignotum pro 
magnifies principle goes for nothing, and no men of intellect 
car* be fairly expected to think highly of that which they do not 
understand. As regards medical fame, the principle holds 
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universally, that, It can only he legitimately dispensed by the 
voices of the profession. In a country, therefore, where it often 
happens that a nodical man is not brought into contact for 
many years with any one of his professional brethren, it is not 
surpiising that many fair reputations should remain at a stand- 
still. Not very long since, wc met with a sufficiently clear 
illustration of the mode in which scientific labours are viewed 
in India. Conversing vyith a friend who ; s, in most respects, 
a man of great sense and discernment, we placed in his hand 

the , a Treatise by a medical man in this country, — 

observing that it was an admirable work. Our friend turned 
over the leaves of the bulky volume ; and, returning it with an 
air of some uncertainty, remarked, that “he should have 
thought that doctors did enough of that sort of writing at the 
hospitals.” The work of European celebrity, the labour of 
half a life-time, was placed upon the footing of a mere school 
essay. This was the style of encouragement afforded by the 
non-professional circles in which he moved to another friend of 
ours who, not being overburthened with piacticc, devoted all 
the spar# hours of his days, for many years, to the study of 
pathology, in the school where his education had been received* 
He gained some little reputation, with the profession ; but, to 
the fast, his aunts and cousins could never be brought to 
Understand why “it took John so many years to walk the hos- 
pitals ! ” 

An attempt to set forth the state of the Military and Retiring 
Funds upon which the Surgeons of our three presidencies de- 
pend as means of providing for their families towards, or after, 
the termination of their own careers, would be gicatly out of 
place at the end of an article. The question is, unhappi- 
ly. one which, involving the deepest interests of every officer 
in the service, will hereafter demand folios for its elucidation. 
It will be sufficient to say that the Medical Officers of each 
Presidency have their Retiring Fund. That at Madras is 
of the oldest standing, that of Bombay is, or at all events, 
was a few years since, in a position of exceeding difficulty, 
while the Medical Retiring Fund of Bengal, established not 
many years ago at the. instance of Dr. John Henderson, 
can now only grant, in twenty-two years, the annuities which 
were to have been ready at the expiration of seventeen. 
One and all, the various Joint Stock Funds of India ap- 
pear to have been constructed upon no principles more valid 
or determinate than those upon which an ingenious child builds 
up a dirt pie of unusual dimensions ; and to be conducted *in 
a manner which, although sufficiently characterised by zeal 

I 
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and conscientiousness, has ever displayed an absolute un- 
acquaintance, on the part of the managers, with the first 
principles of joint stock union. Two ©instances, out of 
many, will sufficiently illustrate the truth of these asser- 
tions. A few years since, it was discovered by one of the 
managers of the Militaiy Fund that, in all cases where sub- 
cribers had died indebted to the Fund in any portion of a 
month's subscription, the sum thus due was never claimed for 
the benefit of the Fund. Thus, supposing the deaths of A. and 
13. to have occurred respectively on the 1st and the 28th of 
January, deductions were made from their pay only up to the 
end of December, and thus twenty -nine days' subscriptions were 
lost to the Fund. It was found that some thousand Rupees, 
thus due, were still available and, when claimed, were paid into 
the Fund. Many thousands, with the interest which should have 
accrued from them were, however, irrevocably lost. Again, 
whenever any question involving unusual expenditure of, 
monies belonging to either Fund is brought upon the tapis, 
the custom is to leave its decision to the votes of the sub- 
scribers at large ! True, every man should be permitted to do 
what he wall with his own ; but, to do this wisely, it is, of course, 
essential that he should know precisely what meaps he 
possesses, and we unhesitatingly declare our conviction that 
neither of those associations can select one of their member 
from every hundicd who could give even an approximative 
guess at the actual condition of the Funds to which he sub- 
sci ibes, or justify the outlays for which he votes. The various 
propositions to relax the rules of the Funds in favor of this 
pitiable case or that, arc — considering that fixed principles of 
organization are essential to the existence of every Joint Stock 
Concern — palpably ridiculous. There is not a little truth mixed 
with the sarcasm of the axiom that “Joint Stock Companies 
should have neither mere)', conscience, nor compassion." 
At all events, any Company of the kind, wishing to exer- 
cise either of these virtues, should assuredly provide them- 
selves with a distinct fund whence they may meet its demands, 
lll-consti ucted and ill-understood, it is to be feared, that many 
years must elapse and many severe pulls upon the pockets 
of the subscribers must be endured, before these Funds can 
be freed fiom their original defects and subsequent short- 
comings. 

Like the Members of all other services, the Medical Officers 
of the Company have their grievances. Year by year, how- 
ever, these have diminished in weight and number under calm 
remonstrance, addressed to a Government who have rarely 
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turned a deaf ear to the just claims of their servants. The 
chief of the remaining sources of dissatisfaction are : — The 
low rates of pay *md allowances. The slowness of promotion 
among those who have reached the grade of Surgeon. The 
limitation of the powers of the Medical Board, and the hesi- 
tation which Government displays in granting pensions by rank 
to their Medical Officer'. The latter subject, being at present in 
agitation, we shall quote a passage from an application by 
Dr. Burness, to the late Court of Pioprietors, as setting forHi the 
wishes of the service. 

In 1796, when the Indian army was assuming the important character 
it now possesses, the Medical Department was officially declared by the 
Court of Directors to be an integral portion of it. Liable to the same 
dangers, and to more than the same fatigues and exposures, the right of 
its members to rank, quarters, pay, and pension, relatively with imlitaty 
officers, was freely and fairly conceded. The same just principle was 
again enunciated in the Court’s despatch of the 5th Februaiy 1823, 
wherein it was unequivocally expressed that no distinction should exist 
betwixt the military and medical branches, but that the one should enjoy 
pi oportionate advantages in common with the other. And so, for forty 
years, the united departments proceeded pari pasu< the officers of each 
retiring on the pension of the grade which they had respectively attain- 
ed. In 1838, however, the Home Government granted to the mili- 
tary officers penisons by length of service, as well as by rank, giving 
them afr option to choose between the two, but without including their 
medical brethren in the boon and when the latter piayed for a simi- 
lar favour, they, stiange to say, granted the pension by service, but with- 
drew that by rank; thus drawing a marked distinction between the 
department?, rendeied more galling by the fact that the avowed object, 
as respected the military, was a gracious intention to raise, so far as pension 
could, the unfortunate in promotion, to a level with the fortunate, while 
the manifest design, in regard to the medical service, was to bring 
down the lucky to the standard of the unlucky ; or in other words, 
because one branch of it had been slow and supine in its rise, another, 
which had mounted the ladder with an active step, was also to be brought 
down to. and retained at, zero. Could any legislation be more mistaken, 
or disheartening? But the singular anomaly did not end here. In 
every other case, where innovations, injurious to individuals, had been in- 
troduced, they were only to affect new comers, and not those in the seivice. 
Ta&e, for instance, the new rules as to the pensions for chaplains, dated 
Augustt 3r, 1836, those for veterinary surgeons, dated May 2, 1851, by 
both of which it was clearly defined that present members were not to 
suffer : and again, those promulgated in the present year for chaplains, 
prolonging their pension period from fifteen to seventeen years, but guard- 
ing religiously the intere*ts of actual incumbents. While strict justice 
was thus being administered to other departments, the medical service was 
told that, for ten years, from July 1842, its ‘Members might retire either 
under the old or new rules; hut that in July 1852. the latter were to * 
become absolute. This narrow concession might satisfy the seniors to the 
change, but its practical effort was, by a stroke of power, to alter arbi- 
trarily the conditions on which several hundreds of valua rne public servant^ 
had accepted the employ of Government, men who, without any disparage- 
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merit to t^e ecclesiastical and veterinary departments, bad done their duty 
as well as they, and were as much entitled to the consideration of their 
masters. 

Doubtless, most of these drawbacks will undergo mitiga- 
tion in due process of time. Long ago, even when laboring 
under many serious disadvantages from which they are now 
entirely freed, the generality of Surgeons in India never failed 
to regard and to boast of their service, as by many degrees the 
best and the most liberal that has ever been open to the mem- 
bers of the profession. The Medical Officer of the East India 
Company is exempt from many of the greatest ills that beset 
the career of his professional brethren at home. While he lives, 
fair competency is assured to him in return for a fair amount 
of daily toil ; and his thoughts of the future are not embittered 
by a prospect of over-wrought or necessitous old age, or by 
the reflection that those who arc dearest to him will lose 
all support at his death. 

Well-esteemed and attentively listened to by the profession £ 
at home, with a countless number of hitherto almost untrodden 
tracks of scientific enquiry open before them, in tlie scene of 
their labours, with the certainty of full encouragement from 
Government in the pursuit of their investigations, and with a fair 
probability that any success which they may achieve Will be 
duly appreciated,— for wc could not point to a single Medical 
Officer in the service who can justly complain that, in his case, 
unusual talent, industry or merit has been long and entirely 
neglected — wc cannot blit believe that, with increased acti- 
vity in woi king out the hidden tieasmes of Eastern pathology 
ami therapeutics, and in the encouragement of closer profes- 
sional union among themselves, by the establishment of Medi- 
cal Societies in correspondence with the learned bodies of 
Europe and Amenta, the piotession in India might readily 
achieve a degree of appreciation and influence, which would 
render them the most foi lunate class of physicians ever known, 
since the good old times of scarlet roquelaures and gold-heed- 
ed canes. 
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{ ^ JIRISTIAN missions to the Heathen have now assumed a 
v_ position of that magnitude and importance among the 
powerful agencies of this age of earnest activity, and more especi- 
ally here in India, that more than justifies, that demands, a res- 
pectful notice in these pages one of th< objects of which is to 
chronicle the chief movements and principles which affect the 
minds and the interests of men, and exert an influence, direct 
or indirect, in producing great moral Jesuits in the condition of 
Indian Society, under its main division of Native and European. 

A notice of the class of motive agencies here referred to is 
demanded also by the astonishing ignoiancc which prevails 
concerning them, even among persons who might well be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the whole matter. What Henry 
]\fartyn said near fifty years ago, might be repeated still by 
nineteen-twentieths of those most strongly bound to know every 
thing that makes either for, or against, the interests of this our 
Indian Empire : — “We known nothing about Christianity in 
India ; take it in its most extensive sense, as the religion of all 
who are baptized, and we can do no more than guess at the ex- 
tent to which it has spread.” * We suppose, for instance, that if 
five out of every six of our Governors, or Governors-General, 
were, on returning to England, to be called before a Parliament- 
ary Committee, or the Hon’ble Court of Directors itself, in some 


* Letter quoted in Pratt’s Memoir, p. 63. 
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rare moment' of interest about a subject so despised, and ask- 
ed to give some information respecting the state and prospects of 
Christianity among the “ peoples, nations an<j languages ” they 
had been governing — about the Missionaries and their work 
among these widespread millions— how many they (the Mis- 
sionaries) are, — what they are doing, — what subsidiary agency 
they employ, — what have been the results of their proceedings in 
converting natives to Christianity ; with what feelings they inspire 
the people generally towards their European masters, whether, as 
used to be so vehemently and solemnly predicted as the certain 
effect of missionary interference, they are really exciting the 
superstitious fears of the population, and stimulating them 
to rise en masse inflamed with religious fury, and drive us from 
the land or any other of the multitudinous questions which 
would occur to a mind of ordinary intelligence enquiring on the 
subject, — our worthy rulers, though Christians” themselves, of 
course, and though perhaps pensioned and titled and G. C. B’d., 
for their able and enlightened administration, would have to con- 
fess that they knew nothing whatever of all these things, that 
except when some forward lady collector or officious Secretary 
of a missionary society intruded upon them a subscription list 
or a Report, or when they happened to see in a newspaper 
an account of a missionary meeting— which they skipped of 
course, --they never heard or saw anything whatever of the 
missionaries or their doings. * 

* lVihups we ought to except Lord Dalhousie from this imputation. He has 
certainly se n with his own eyes something that had resulted from Missionary labour. 
It is iccorded of him, on the best amhontv that, in company with the late honoured 
Mt. Thomason • if Atria, he aetuallv vMtwl t \ 1- 


Me has not been ’eft without precedent, however ; not only did his Lordship’s 
father indaw Lord I'weeddaie, when Governor of Madras manifest a lively interest 
in Missionary affairs ; but previous Govemors-Gencral, c. g., the Marquis of Hast- 
ings and Lord W. Bentinck went ;.s fir, pi nimbly, as th-7 were allowed in theft 
day, in forwarding this the q* tat work of England in India 

Nor ought we to omit acknowledging that a better spirit seems tc be getting 
place amongst our men in authority. Without referring at any length to the late 
Mr. Thomason’s steady and cordial countenancing of missionary labour : it gives 
m pleasure to state that his successor in the Lieut Governorship of Agra, the lion. 
J Colvin, has manifested a ready and int liigenf interest in the same, both by 
visiting and subscribing liberally to Missionary institutions and objects ; and our 
new Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, the Hon’ble F. J. Hallidav, on his first official tour, 
astonished every one. and delighted the friends of missions, by his kind notice of 
missionary schools and missionary plans, and the careful attention and minute 
enquiries they elicited from him The honourable testimony to missionary effor’s 
delivered by Sir Charles Wood, when introducing the new India Bill to the British 
Parliament, may have tended to produce this altered tone but, at all events, we 
sincerely rejoice in it. 
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And no one would be more surprised than these same en- 
lightened ex-Governors, if some one who perhaps had never 
seen “ the East,” £>ut took some thought for the great and best 
interests of the people of India, as well as for the petty ones of 
the Honourable Company , were to infoim them that in the coun- 
try they had governed with so much enlightenment, there were 
some 400, more or less educated, intelligent, active and zealous 
European missionaries, engaged night and day in doing their 
work of evil or of good ; that they are establishing themselves 
in the land, having formed no fewer than 300 stations, where 
they generally erect permanent buildings, and set their varied 
machinery at work, including no fewer than 2,000 schools, which 
contain above 64,000 pupils of almost all classes of the native 
community ; that they have gathered round them in their several 
spheres altogether some thousands of fellow-agents, natives of 
the country, and in various degrees educated, trained, obedient 
men, fully prepared to carry out the designs of their employers 
in acting on the minds of the people, and actually engaged in 
doing so, teaching in the schools, preaching and distributing 
books innumerable in the bazars, and at the immense periodical 
gatherings of the people, called Aldas, in various noted places, 
as \^ell as journeying about through the villages, and there also 
pursuing their woik of propagandism ; and moreover, that they 
were expending on this work not far short of ,6200,000 sterling 
per annum. And if it were further stated, that the ready 
evasion, that the whole agency is poweilcss and insignificant, is 
set aside by the undeniable fact, that tan of thousands of the 
people have, from w hatever motives, actually declared their ad- 
hesion to them, abandoning their ancestral habits of life and 
worship, so dear to Orientals, and adopting others of a new 
and foreign stamp ; that of these there are actually known to be 
above 1 12,000 — though the number is probably much greater)— 
w r ho have been formed into about 400 little communities or 
congregations. We say, that at all this information, the be- 
^arred and bc-lauded ex-Governor would open his bewildered 
eyes in utter amazement, only to be equalled, we hope, by 
his honest shame at having to learn it only then. 

Nor is this igronance peculiar to our Governors ; it is but too 
common amongst the inferior members of “ the Services,” and 
amongst Europeans in India generally. We well remember 
when voyaging to this country not many years ago, having as 
shipmates amidst a very large company, for we came by what "is 
facetiously termed the “ Overland Route,” an old Company’s 
officer, who had served his masters bravely and well, no dotfbt, 
during some five and twenty years, and w^as then returning 
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to India, after a visit home, “bearing his blushing honours 
thick upon him,” having been specially complimented on his 
services by Royalty itself. Now there were y/ith us in the ship 
two or three gentlemen connected with one of the great mis- 
sionary societies, who were making their first, voyage to India. 
They seemed very full of the great work to which their lives 
were devoted, and often spoke of it, with a view apparently of 
both gaining information themselves, and of enlisting in it the 
interest of their fellow-passengers. Our veteran Indian friend, 
however, gave them very little encouragement His testimony, 
most confidently given, was to the effect that missionary work in 
India was all a delusion, if not an imposture ; — that there was no 
such thing in existence as a true convert, and could not be, — to 
convert the Hindus being an utter impossibility — (and, indeed, 
he seemed to think, if he did not say, that the attempt was as 
unnecessary as its success was impossible, the religion of the 
Hindus being a better one, at least for them , than Christianity) — ( 
that the few pretended converts that one hears of, were induced 
to profess Chiistianity merely from in t ('rested motives, and were 
all of the very lowest and most despicable of the people. And 
then as to missionary schools, there were either none at all, or 
if there were, they wcie just got up by the missionaries, that they 
might have something to write reports of, and the pupils who at- 
tended them were bribed to do so, for that the Hindus were too 
learned a people to want any of our teaching. As for the mis- 
sionaries themselves, this man of Indian experience, seemed to 
think them about equally divided between weak fanatical men 
who deluded themselves into thinking they weie doing good, 
and artful men, who knowingly deluded others for their own 
purposes ; — in fact knaves and fools. 

Such statements as these, delivered with great confidence and 
a somewhat oracular air, backed too by some quarter of a 
century’s experience of Indian life, appeared at first somewhat 
to puzzle and daunt our zealous young missionaries At 
length, however one of them happened to ask the witness what 
personal knowledge he possessed of the matter to which he 
testified so authoritatively. It then came out, after some little 
fencing with the query, and no little ;vincing on the part of the 
deponent, that he had none whatever ; — that he had no personal 
acquaintance with any missionary in India, that lie had never 
spoken to, or if we recollect rightly, even seen any native con- 
vert, never examined or visited a missionary school, nor enter- 
ed a missionary station in his life, and in point of fact, knew 
nothing whatever of the affairs upon which lie had so freely 
and confidently spoken 1 It was instructive, and to some 
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amusing, to see the veteran's hardy cheek crimson with shame 
before the numerous company, when he had to confess to his 
own utter ignorance of what he had so often delivered himself 
upon with all the air of a man of thorough information. 

We give this little fact at length, and vouch for its correct- 
ness, because it presents a fair illustration of the entire ignorance 
of missionary subjects prevalent throughout the mass of 
the Indian community.* People, unhappily, caring nothing 
about a subject so serious, take no trouble to ascertain 
the facts connected with it; never make an enquiry of any 
one qualified to furnish correct information, never spend so 
much as an hour, during a life of years, perhaps, in a missionary 
country, in personal examination of Missionary proceedings 
that may be going on at their very doors. And then, they take 
up notions upon the subject, quite contrary to the truth, and 
violently unfavourable to missions, from some of the irreligious 
newspapers or other periodicals of the day, which with safe 
•valour, delight in having a fling at the religionists and their 
doings, of which writers and leaders are alike supremely igno- 
rant — the blind leading the blind. 

There is indeed old and classical authority for this igno- 

* If fhe simple English reader should enquire how it is possible for intelligent 
person.-., living so long in India, to continue unacquainted with what lias been 
going on among them and around them, we icfer him to a story of Dr. Aikin's, 
in Evening at Home, called (if we remember rightly the reading of oui child- 
hood) “ £u's ami tw Eyes, ot the Art of seeing." And for Ins blither information 
we cite the following anecdote, which we have on good authority : — I n a certain 
town (which as well as one of the i nrties in question we could name) in Britain, 
was held not long ago, a missionary meeting ; whereat appeared a missionary from 
Inoia i we foiget whal pmt', ami told ibe ]>■ oplc assem led of the. woik going for- 
ward in the countiy and the station wheie he h id been employed ; and among-t oilier 
things, of his schools, well attended »«y native youths, all learning Sciipture Tnith, 
and of Isis preaching to chapels filled with attentive hearers, &e. Something of what 
the Mi-mnaiy lr>d s„id was related in the healing of an officer of a Regiment 
then lately returned fiom India; and this officer began immediately to denounce 
the whole as a delusion and an impo-tute, nl’egtr.g ns a pioof, that he had hirmelf 
been quartered for many months in the very station vvheic the mis.oonary had laid 
hi.#scho<»ls and his chapels, and had never seen or heard anything whatever of him 
or of them. In fact, theie was nothing of the kind ; t Re whole was a story, j«,%t 
got up to draw money from the pockets of the fanatics, &c , &C. This ‘R ye- 
witness’' testimony would doubtless have had great weight ; but that uufoi Innate- 
ly for the witness's credit, a senior and graver officer \vh«> was by, quietly asked him 
whether he had ever enquiied as To the existence f the-.e rmssionniy doings when 
he had been on the spot in India ‘Not I/' icphed the Sub, “ Weil." rejoined 
the major, “ I id. I take an inteic-l in th sr things. I vmy goon lound ».t the 
missionary and his wo»k ; and was ircquemly m the school, the very existence of 
which you deny, and saw it and the chapels too, repeatedly, filled with nativ$ 
learners and hearers.” The young man was sih-nt. The fnct will seive to answer 
the supposed enquiry. We suppose there are bundled*, if not thousands, of persons 
who live years in Calcutta itself tseeing and knowing nothing whatever of the exist- 
ence of a missionary or a mission within it. 


j 
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ranee and these erroneous notions. The accomplished Tacitus, 
with profound philosophic unacquaintance with the Christian 
missions of his day, which he deemed too insignificant for a 
dignified historian’s examination, branded the whole of the rele- 
gion of the Gospel as a Malefica superstition Pliny, though 
forced to know something of the habits of the Christians, and to 
testify to their innocence and virtue, yet speaks of them and 
their faith and their martyr devotion to it, in terms almost equal- 
ly contemptuous , and the profligate Lucian could find in the 
Christianity and the Christians of the second century, — and 
Christianity, be it remembered, was almost wholly missionary 
then, — only subjects for his loose lampoonery. Alas, that so many 
of the nominal Christian writers of the ninteenth century, 
should in this respect so discreditably resemble the avowed 
Heathen ones of the first and second ! 

In fact, an acquaintance with the subject in question is serious- 
ly inconvenient to human selfishness. To know and acknow-, 
ledge that a great and all-important work is going on amongst 
us, and is dependent for its progress in great degree on the 
generosity of men ; and yet to withhold the hand that could ad- 
minister to that progress, and to devote to selfish and sinful 
objects the means which, if rightly applied, would aid materially 
in securing the ends of a sublime benevolence to mankind, all 
this supposes a littleness, if not a moral obliquity of soul, from 
the imputation of which men instinctively shrink ; and almost 
unconsciously perhaps set about transferring the criminality of 
the neglect to the object neglected. “A man,” says Johnson, 
“ would rather be thought angry than poor,” and still more, 
than poor-spirited ; and hence it may be, springs much of the 
ignorance and contempt of missionary operations here in India, 
and the oft-paraded objections against them. 

Hut deeply persuaded of the truth of the Bible, and be- 
lieving Christianity to be from God, and to be designed 
by Him for men of all countries and all times, we cannot but 
believe missions to the Heathen to be the great and first work 
of Christians among the still unconverted nations of the 
earth ; a work which had its type from the Divine Founder of 
Christianity, Himself the first Missionary, which derives its 
authority and even its rules from his last majestic command, — 
a command never yet repealed or abrogated, — “ Go ye into all 
/‘the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ; ” (St. 
Mark xvi.-—i$) or as more fully stated by St Matthew ( xxviii 
19, 20), “ Go ye therefore and teach ( or make disciples of) all 

H nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
u Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all 
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“things whatsoever I have command c l you;” — a work which, 
commenced under what: would seem the most unfavourable 
auspices, and by fche lr,«st apparently suitable persons, low and 
ignorant men, advanced with almost silent but steady and 
resistless march, overturning as it advanced, the classical as well 
as the barbarian mythologies which it found am >ng the natives 
of the Roman woi!d ; prostiatipg and grinding into powder 
beneath its sublime and colossal truths, the subtlest philosophic 
systems of the mightiest minds of antiquity , and the ablest 
devices of a powerful and interested priesthood, yea, and the 
authorities, the edicts, the very thrones of empires arrayed in 
determined hostility against its progress. 

We cannot but feel, too, that it is the only work or 
agency by which the elevating, civilizing, saving principles 
of Christianity, which it is its object to propagate, can be 
disseminated amongst the numerous tribes and families of 
^mankind still ignorant of them. We know of no other. 
Those who cavil and inveigh most vehemently against Chris- 
tian missions have never pointed out any thing to take their 
place. Suth persons often say, indeed, that they are not 
enemies of missions in the abstract, as it were ; that they 
belief them to belong to the genius and the organism of 
Christianity, as a system of benevolence to mankind But 
somehow it appears to be only some theory of the thing that 
meets their approval : every actual, existing, working mission 
is attacked or sneered at. We wish these men would give to 
the world their ideal of a Christian mission ; or still better, 
would establish and maintain one after their own heart, and 
then people might have an opportunity of judging whether 
they had hit upon something better than the means, majestic 
in their simplicity, ordained by the Divine Founder of our 
faith. 

Colonization might perhaps be mentioned by some ; and 
America might be pointed to as thus in great part covered 
with Christianity. But, alas ! colonization, at least as hitherto 
conducted propagates Christianity, not by converting the deni- 
zens of the soil, but by exterminating them, and presents the 
Christian in the odious chiyactcr, not of the friend and the bene- 
factor, but the disposscssor and destroyer of his ruder and 
more ignorant fellow. 

If education, and the various appliances of a social civiliza- 
tion, be put forward as the true means of eventually bringing on 
enlightened men to receive the pure and exalting principles 
of the Gospel, we say that there are no historic evidences of 
the soundness of the allegation. There is, we believe, no 
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instance on record, of a people educated into Christianity by 
teaching which was not essentially Christian. We do not find 
that Paul and the first preachers of the Gospel had as much 
success amongst the polished and well informed people of 
Athens, as among the ruder population of Thessalonica or 
Galatia. Nor do we find at the present day, that the grand 
and holy Truths of our religion have more sway with the 
educated people of India or of China (unless the present 
movement in the latter Empire, still uncertain in its character, 
proves something opposed to former experience) than with the 
untaught, but yet acute and vigorous minds of the Negro or 
the New Zealand races. Wc have even heard it stated by Mis- 
sionaries in India, that so far from the highly intellectual, 
though non-Christian education imparted to native youths 
in the Government Colleges of India, disposing the minds of 
any considerable number of those young men to receive or even 
to favour the Gospel, — the Missionary’s bitterest and most violenh 
opponents arc very frequently found amongst that highly 
cultivated class ; and though some individuals of it we must 
allow to have become converts, regarding whose sincerity the* 
most sceptical can entertain no reasonable doubt, still they are 
as yet but exceptions, and leave the question altogether unre- 
plied to, what other means or mode can be devised of manifest- 
ing and setting to work the self-diffusing, all-embracing genius 
of Christianity, what other means of carrying out the last com- 
mand of its august Founder, save the ordinary, simple, obvious 
one of Missionary labour of some such sort as is now adopted by 
Protestant Missionary Societies ? 

Feeling thus and feeling strongly, we rejoice to have an 
opportunity of drawing our readers’ attention to the subject, 
and at the same time of discharging a long deferred debt of duty, 
by a brief notice of the work whose title stands second (though 
in date it should come first) at the head of this at tide ; the 
Memoir of the Rev. Jos/a/i Pratt, a debt incurred at the time 
of its publication in 1849, but which various circumstances 
prevented our discharging till now, when it must be done in 
the most succinct manner. I t is to us a work particularly interest- 
ing, as it opens to our view the earliest history of the movement 
in behalf of Christian Missions, which originated above half 
a century since in the evangelical section of the Church of 
England, as it traces that movement through its first struggles 
’with infidelity, irreligion, supineness, formalism, bigotry and 
a short-sighted worldly policy,— those evil influences which still 
though “ with bated breath” continue to resist and malign it — 
and takes us out with it, as it were, in its earliest exploratory 
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expeditions into the wide wastes of heathenism, to behold the 
Tree of Life planted in the desolate wild, to watch its progress 
to vigour, to maturity, to fruitfulness, and see it extending 
the benign shadow of its widespread branches into almost 
every land “ from Indus to the pole.” This, Mr. Piatt's 
Memoir does ; and does it, not in the cold tone of a mere chro- 
nicle of incidents, nor with the generalizing stateliness of his- 
tory, which grasps salient points and groups of kindred events 
and holds them up to view, whilst the minute and personal 
incidents, - the feelings and motives, the difficulties, anxieties 
and encouragements which swayed the chief actors in the 
work, are overlooked, — but with all the lively, individualiz- 
ing, almost sacred interest which attaches to the progress 
of a grand and enduring enterprize, in which a principal 
agent is a friend, a father whom wo revere. 

The execution of the work (the Memoir we mean) is, on 
the whole, creditable to the filial biographers. Often as it has 
been attempted, it is no cas\ task to compile well the Memoir 
of a father ; and we doubt not that the sons of the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt fclt^he difficulty as well as the delicacy of the work they 
had taken in hand. It has been executed, however, with an 
industry, a judgment, a chastened filial tenderness, and withal 
a Christian fidelity, such as (whether common or not in 
biographers of a parent) might have been looked for from the 
sons of such a father, if they have not cast into the treasury 
of our national religious literature a shining offering, they 
have presented at least a solid and a valuable one. If the book 
is not a brilliant book, neither was the character it pourtrays 
a brilliant character in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
if the reader shall miss here the flash and sparkle which charac- 
terize and vitiate a large bulk of the productions of a too 
prolific press, and the misty terseness of style, serving so well 
to mask many a supercilious sneer against what Englishmen 
have been taught by their fathers, their Reformers, and their 
Ifibles to revere as sacred, which is the main strength of a cer- 
tain modern school of writers, lie will find,-— what from our 
hearts we wish he could find much oftener,— viz., sound, sober 
and tried principles, accurate historic statements, the decisions 
and the actings, too, of a judgment calm, vigorous and directed 
by the Word of God, together with the occasional utterances 
of a heart full at once of practical wisdom, of manly piety, and 
of the most tender yet chastened domestic affection. 

The memoir of Josiah Pratt, like the history of Howard or 
of Oberlin, teaches us how much man may do for his fellows, 
and how little of that much he commonly attempts. It teaches 
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us, too, that great and shining endowments are not indispensa- 
ble to a distinguished and most useful career, a career compared 
with which the meteor course of many whase exploits have 
dazzled mankind, will be viewed only with abhorrence when 
men become enlightened enough to understand what is true 
nobility of character and of soul, and are able correctly to 
distinguish a blessing from a curse. 

But we have generalized — the reader will perhaps call it 
rhapsodized, — too long : we can only plead earnest sincerity in 
our excuse, and shall now come to matters of history and of 
fact. 

Josiah Pratt was born of reputable parents, in the town of 
Birmingham, in December 1768. His father was a manu- 
facturer in that busy place, but was eminent for his piety and 
active zeal in religion, at a time when such were by no means 
common within the pale of the Church of England, to which he 
belonged. His father wished him to follow his own business, and 
placed him at twelve years of age, in his own manufactory, and 
subsequently in another, to give him every advantage. His own 
tastes, however, were much more studious than mechanical or 
commercial ; he secretly spent all his spare money and time on 
books, which he enjoyed in the privacy of his own chambep 

The first awakenings of strong religious feeling in his mind 
are traced to circumstances somewhat remarkable, on account 
of their unlikehood to produce such an effect. The solemn 
manner of the afterwards distinguished Charles Simeon’s 
reading of the Vcnite Rxultcmus in Church, first strongly im- 
pressed him ; and about his seventeenth year, the eminent Rev. 
Thomas Robinson of Leicester, officiating once in St. Mary’s 
Church, Birmingham, pronounced the words, “ Let us pray,” 
with such solemnity and pathos, that they fastened the attention 
and were brought home to the heart of the thoughtful youth ; 
they 

41 Occupied his mind so entirely, that he had no recollection of any thing 
else connected with the occasion, not even the subject of the sermon. 
He thought what a solemn act pra\er was ! He doubted whether he had 
ever prayed in his life. His mind was filled with awe and contrition for 
his passed neglect. These, and many other considerations, took such pos- 
session of him, that his religious views anti feelings might be said to have 
assumed a definite character from that period and from this circumstance” 
page 5. 

An excellent hint this to those clergymen who seem to 
think it little or no matter whether they go through the public 
services of devotion with any appearance of solemnity or 
impressiveness. 

He soon became desirous of entering the sacred ministry; 
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and his father cheerfully consenting; he set to work in good 
earnest to prepare for the University, often presenting himself 
in the cold mornings of winter, at the door of his tutor, before 
the latter was out of bed, and entered at St, Edmonds Hall, 
Oxford, in 1789. He does not appear to have distinguished 
himself at college for any thing more than remarkable dili- 
gence, and habits so regular and orderly, that on his non-appear- 
ance at chapel one day, a number of his friends went together 
to his room, expecting, as they said, to find him “ dead or 
dying.” 

Mr. Pratt was ordained in 1792, by the Bishop of Hereford, 
and, in 1795, become Curate to the talented and original 
Richard Cecil, at St. John’s, Bedford Row. His converse 
with that acute minded, judicious and faithful minister, as well 
as his previous training to business, assisted materially, no 
doubt, to form his eminently useful public character. 

In 1797 he married the elder daughter of Mr. John Jowctt, 
of Newington, Surrey, and used to receive pupils into his 
house. Amongst whom was the present Bishop of Calcutta, 
who stilToften speaks of him as “ his tutor.” 

His first work of extensive usefulness was the projection and 
commencement of the Christian Observer , the design of which 
seems without question attributable to him : and he was its 
first Editor. It commenced in 1802, and has ever since 
been a most widely influential organ of the Evangelical body 
in the Church of England. 

In 1808, he published the first complete edition of Bishop 
Halls works, in ten volumes 8vo., and the year following, those 
of Bishop Hopkins, in four volumes 8vo. 

A long cherished project for the publication of a compen- 
dious Polyglott Bible, much simpler and more compact than 
Walton’s immense work, in six ponderous volumes, published 
about 1657, though it cost him almost as much trouble as the 
publication itself would have done, eventually failed of being 
actually attempted. 

Mr. Cecil’s death, in 1810, led to his undertaking to publish 
his works, which appeared in four volumes, in 18 11 ; also a 
valuable Memoir of the same eminent character, published 
under the title of Cecil's Remains , well known, no doubt, to 
most of our readers, and deservedly held in high esteem. It 
has gone through many editions. 

The period of the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter in 1813, was seized upon, and laboriously used by Mr, 
Pratt, to forward the views of the friends of missions in India, 
He thought the occasion favourable, too, for the commencement 
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of that comprehensive digest of detailed information about all 
the missions in the world, called the Missionary Register, the 
plan of which had been in his mind for two op three years. This 
useful periodical still flourishes. 

The last work that we arc aware of as having proceeded from 
the pen of our author, was one entitled Propaganda ; it was a 
compilation from the published documents of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, intended to shew forth the best 
missionary features of that society, and to obtain for it public 
support. This appeared in 1819, on occasion of a Royal letter 
being issued, authorizing collections in all the churches in aid 
of the above society ; and ran through two editions in the 
course of a few months. It affords a notable instance of 
Mr. Pratt’s large and catholic spirit, thus to tax his time and 
come forward publicly in aid of a society, some of the leaders 
of which had just been making the most bitter attacks on a 
kindred body to which he was devotedly attached. 

The above literary productions were not the fruits of learned ' 
leisure, but the result of the extraordinary industry of a man 
engaged in incessant and most laborious occupations, both 
official and ministerial. This brings us to speak of the great 
work which employed so many of the best years of Mr. Pratt’s 
life, with which he is inseparably identified, and his f most 
efficient and useful labour in connexion with which, constitutes 
his best and noblest distinction as a public man. 

On the 1 2th of April 1799, twenty-five persons, sixteen of 
them being clergymen and nine laymen, met at the Castle 
and Falcon, Aldersgatc Street, London, and there, after solemn 
prayer to God for his direction and blessing, instituted THE 
Church Missionary Society.* 

The measure, however, was not a sudden or hasty one. Above 
three years previously, in February, 1796, the subject was 
brought before a religious body consisting chiefly of clergy- 
men, called the Eclectic Society, by the eminent Rev. Charles 
Simeon ; and though at that time most of the members w#re 
not prepared to take any active steps, it was not allowed to 
sleep. In February 1799, it was again brought forward 
in the same society by the Rcy John Venn, *f* Rector of 
Clapham, and was gone into seriously and at length. The 

* Its fust designation vv.-is a Society for Missions to Africa and the East» 
^instituted by members of the Established Chinch:” but in 1S12 it was altered to 
that it stilt retains, — ‘ The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the Eist.” 

Son of the Rev. Henry Venn, of Yelling, one of the fathers of evangelical 
religion in England ; and father of the Rev. Henry Venn, B. D., the present Honor- 
ary Clerical Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 
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result was a determination that a society ought to be formed ; 
and this determination was carried into effect, at the meeting 
of April 1 2th, above described, of the honoured founders of 
the society. 

Amongst these first fathers of the society, was Josiah Pratt 
Others of them bore names which are now names of renown 
in the evangelical world, as for instance, Thomas Scott the 
Commentator, John Newton, and . of hers. Why William 
Wilberforce was not amongst the nine lay founders present at 
the meeting, we cannot say ; he was certainly from the first 
thoroughly friendly to the design, and was the new Society's 
first President. 

It is not necessary to inform the reader, that this was not 
the first Protestant missionary society formed, and still less was 
it the first missionary effort put forth with a view to evangelize 
the heathen. Very soon after the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, missionary zeal began to animate 
the followers of the Bible. As far as we know, the honour of 
the first effort of a missionary kind amongst the Protestants 
belongs to the Swiss. In 1556, thirteen individuals left Geneva, 
to proceed to Brazil, on a Missionary expedition. The design 
was jfatronized by the distinguished but unfortunate Admiral 
Dc Coligni of France, and approved of by John Calvin. They 
proposed to proceed by forming a colony and gradually propa- 
gating Christianity amongst the barbarous natives, and they 
were accordingly joined by a considerable number of fellow 
Protestants, as they passed through France on their way. 
Popish perfidy and cruelty, however, frustrated the object of the 
expedition, and contrived so, that some of the leaders of it were 
sent back as traitors to France in 1 5 S 

The Swedes come next in order. In 1559 the celebrated 
Gustavus Vasa sent a mission into Lapland. His successors 
followed up his design. In 1648 a manual was printed in the 
laitguage of the Laplanders, containing portions of the Scrip- 
tures, with Catechism, Hymns and Prayers ; and in 1755, the 
whole New Testament, by means of a most liberal subsetiption, 
raised for the maintenance pf the mission. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the Dutch having wrested 
Java, Ceylon, and other Eastern possessions from the Portu- 
guese, justly thought it part of their duty to promote the diffusion 
of Christianity in their acquisitions, as we shall afterwards advert 
to more fully. Some of the means they employed, however, 
were far from the best. They encouraged, indeed, they almost 
compelled, a merely nominal profession of Christianity, and ft! 
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this way, in 1688, they could boast in one district of the Island 
of above 180,000 nominal converts ; and a few years later the 
number baptized is said to have amounted to # 30 O, 000 . 

The name of John Eliot is embalmed in the reverential 
remembrance of every friend of Christian missions as that of 
the “ Apostle of the Indians.” A minister amongst those pil- 
grims of religious liberty, who under the capricious rule of 
the Stuarts, left their native England to seek freedom for 
conscience on the shores' of the Western world, he acquired 
there the language of the Indian tribes which frequented 
the neighbourhood of Roxbury, near lloston: and in 1646 
made his first essay, in company with two or three friends, 
in addressing the Indians. The trial was sufficiently encourag- 
ing to induce him to persevere, and after some time, to devote 
himself in good earnest to the mo -4 toilsome and self-denying la- 
bours for these children oi the forest. It is with difficulty we 
refrain from dwelling upon his noble Christian devotion and 4 
wonderful success, but as we arc merely noticing the main 
Protestant efforts of a Alissionatv kmd piewous to the end of 
the eighteenth century, any thing more than a bare mention 
of them would carry us far beyond our limits, Eliot died 
in 1690.* t. 

Those who shared in this Christian effort for the salvation of 
the red nvn of the West, were sens of the soil of England. In 
the mother country itself zeal for the conversion of the hea- 
then soon afterwards began to manifest itself. In 1701 a charter 
was granted by \\ illiam 111 . to' the Society for the Propagation 
of the (jospcl m I'Oie'reyi parts. T It is true, the peculiar object 

* Besides nslticio ; the l.inguago of fir.-c Indian tribes to a written form, and 
publishing a grammar of it. hr translated tin- whole Bible into that tongue. It was 
printed about 1604, and u said to have been the iiot Bible ever printed in Ameri- 
ca. He also produced <• -voa! other wmU ; the concluding words of his Grammar 
are well known, and . ht to be remembered by alt— “ Prayer and pains, through 
faith in Jou-> Christ, w m 00 anything. " " 

t We should be culpable were we to omit month r.ino*, that two of the most his- 
tinguished men of their respective times for ta’.en’s, learning, piety and every 
elei*ant accomplishment were warm advocates ol Protestant Missionary enterprize. 
They were both Iiidirnett. One of these eminent individuals was the Hon’hle Ro- 
bert Boyle, born in 1626 2 *J. Besides the bequest mentioned in the text, he was 
for thirty years governor of the corporation for Propagation of the Gospel in 
kngland and contributed largely to it; he endeavoured to induce the 
End Ind ia t out party to attempt the Propagation of the Gosnel in the east, and 
sent £ t oo to begin with, promising further aid when the work had begun. He had 
the Gospels and Acts translated into the Malay language at Ids own cost, and pub- 
lished at Oxford, in 1077 i and aUo undertook the charge of translating into Arabic, 
Grot ins's d realise on Christian Evidences and of putting it into extensive cin ula- 
tion. He intended further to assist in translating the Bible into Turkish, as he had 
done previously in publishing die Scriptures in Irish and in Welch ; an early 
illustration of ike fact, that those who are most zealous and liberal in promoting 
missions abroad, are usually the leaders also in doing good at home. 
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of the institution of this society (which, as is well known, consists 
exclusively of members of the Church of England) was to sup- 
ply the lack of ^ministerial services so grievously felt amongst 
the plantations, colonies and factories u of .British subjects beyond 
the seas ; ” but it very early attempted proper missionary labour. 
It directed its missionaries to instruct the Nev.ro slaves in the 
Gospel, and a school was opend for that race in New York in 
1704 ; the Rev. T. Moure having been at the recommendation 
of Queen Anne, sent in 1704 to labour among the Mohawk 
Indians. He was favoured with little success and was lost at: sea 
in rctui ning to England : but Mr. Andrew*- who took up the 
work and ai rived at Albany in 1 712, was for some time much 
more favoured. 

The Danes began to put forth missionary efforts about the 
same time, encouraged by Frederick IV, and in 1706 the first 
two missionaries, Bartholomew Ziegenbnlg and llenry IMutscho 
landed at Trantiuebar. In 1709 the English Society for 
Promoting Christian Knov edge * began to assist these mis- 
sionaries, and in 1728 undertook the \hole support of a mission 
to Madras. 

The Moravians followed in 1731 ; when two noble spirited 
your^r men, John Leon. no 1 )olu r and Tobias Lcupold, offered 
themselves, even if need were, lu be sold info slaveiy in the Island 
of St. Thomas in order 1<> f, aii. act ess to the Negro slaves, A 

The otli'T was George lJei holey, j.fuu v. .mb k: hop ol ( h>yne, behind, hoin in 
16S4, and so eminent foi abih'y, Ionium is pi --ty, /e.d, and ail that can adoili the 
man, that even Pope, cyme y» lie was a^ciihcs 

*' To lied. uey every vmne urnler heaven.” 

This dintin»ni.-hecl '-choir r i.h“iidu'd ha many years the design of com* 
mencmjr Mbuomuy op omh’tis .unompt uik ' -nvu led men, by establishing a 
Missionary ( ollego m the l’ennu-ius, ot \\huh he was himsell to he tlic fmi head, 
on an allowance fixeo hv liiin-<. ii" of ^loo pn annum. JKor ihn lie uas willing 
to j>ivt* up a lucrative Insh 1 >e.Uici) Vilmh h- held, aim a suie jiro-pt^t of the 
highest ptef- imeiit in ll e Climcli. 1 he Om. <. n i ndeuvonnnjj to dis-uude liim from 
his Missionaiy dc-ign, otfeicd her int' ie.o ’.o | locine him an Publish ihshoptic-- lib 
rej^v wn- that ** lie w -uld prefer tin' Ik ubiiip of t. l aid t oilege at UcTniudll 
to the Ihimacy of pn jaud.” Lmomrrjm hy <h:ceH fid promises ol public support 
horn Sir Robe: t Walpole the good bean sadro lor A mm u; i in I7*b« ncomnanied 
by a few noble spmts like him.-wif. ami taking with him ho minute and his hboks, He 
It ad depended too much on the proim vs of siate.-mian, however, and they faded 
him. The public fund-, on worth he had icikom-d never came ; and he 
returned to huiope in 1734 after dividing hi.- b-.oks between Yale College and the 
Clergy of Rhode bland, v.heic he appeals lo have sojourned during lib stay, and 
tiansfenuio to Yale Ollege a nact of near 1O0 ao cs of land whicii he had 
acafuiied in Amenci. Hi* m;!, me pioved a failure indeed; but, as remarked 
b> one of hb bio«nt|>ht‘is, “t D -i* mote honor on hh memory than ad his philot 
sophical labouis can ever fOnfci." 

* To this Society belongs ihe honor of encouraging and maintaining the Apos- 
tolic Swartz, Gencke, and many other devoted servants of God in South ludia. 
They ail were Lutheran ministers. 
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poor and persecuted flock the Moravians were, having but just 
found a refuge under Count Zinzendorf on his estate in Upper 
Lusatia, from the persevering and relentless persecutions of 
Rome, and built their now celebrated village of Hernhutt. They 
were but some 600 in number and mostly indigent exiles, when 
they commenced their missionary enterprises, and in some nine 
years they sent missionaries to Greenland, St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, Surinam, Berbice, to the Indians of North America and 
the Negroes of South Carolina, to Lapland, Tartary, Guinea, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Island of Ceylon. 

Although the general Wesleyan Missionary Society was not 
formed till 1817, missionary operations may be said to have 
been commenced by the English Wesleyans in 1786 or 87, in 
consequence of the casual circumstance of the Rev. Dr. Coke, 
with six other method ist preachers destined for Nova Scotia, 
having been driven oy stress of weather to the Island of Anti- 
gua ; where, meeting an encouraging reception, they decided 
on setting on foot a mission to the Negroes ; and Mr. Warenner, 
one of the original seven that were thus driven to the Island, 
was nominated the first missonary. 

The Missionary spirit was by this time fast rising in Great 
Britain. In 179 2 the Baptist Missionary Society was forrr^ed by 
a few ministers of the Baptist denomination, assembled at Ket- 
tering in Northamptonshire. Its attention was first drawn to 
Bengal ; and its first missionaries were Mr. John Thomas, and 
the afterwards celebrated William Carey, then a minister in 
Leicester. 

In 1793 Dr. Portcous, Bishop of London, having obtained, 
by a suit in Chancery, certain funds left by the celebrated 
Robert Boyle for the conversion of the Negroes, formed a So- 
ciety for that object. 

The London Missionary Society was instituted in Lon- 
don in 1796. It was composed of English Christians of 
various denominations : including evangelical clergymen, and 
laity of the Church of England, and set to work with remarkable 
energy at the very first. The Islands of the Southern Pacific 
first attracted their attention, * and in August 1796, a vessel called 
the having been purchased by* the Society, twenty-nine 
missionaries set forth in her for those beautiful -islands. Most of 
them settled at Otahcite, where they arrived in March 1796, and 
where the chiefs and people gave them a most encouraging 
reception. 

It was a paper laid before the new Society bv the Rev. D. Haweis, Rector of Al- 
derwick, Northamptonshire, that prevented the south Sea Islands in so engaging an 
aspect, as to enlist general sympathy in their behalf. Many zealous clergymen, 
as well as lay members of the Church of England, were at first active promoters 
of this Society. 
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The Scottish (or, as it was first designated, the Edinburgh) 
Missionary Society was almost contemporaneous in its formation 
with that just mentioned. It consisted cidefly of members of 
the Church of Scotland, and having been commenced early in 
1796, it sent out its first missionaries tu the Susoo country in 
Western Africa the following year. * 

Thus it will be seen that Missionary interest, and the institution 
of a Missionary Society, were not new things at the tune when 
the Church Missionary Society was called into existence. Indeed, 
considering the extent to which the missionary spirit had al- 
ready begun to awaken throughout Protestant Christendom, 
it must cause some surpiise that the evangelical portion of 
the Church of England had not, at an earlier date, manifested 
their participation in it by some such step as they tool: in 1799. 
Two reasons may be assigned : — many zealous members of 
the English church, filled with missionary ardor, and regard- 
less of minor differences, had been for some time operating 
through the Moravian, th Baptist, or the London Missionary 
Society, and, what, no doubt had a ^till greater share in the 
matter, — there was already in the church of England a Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel abroad — the very first mis- 
sionary society formed in England, as stated above ; and though 
the body in the English church, who were most alive to the 
claims of the heathen, were far from satisfied with that society, 
and did not sec their way either to co-operate with, or seek to 
reanimate and extend it, they yet hesitated to form another, 
independent of it, whose sole object would be to evangelize the 
nations. This the former had almost ceased to attempt, if it 
had ever attempted it, confining itself to its primary object, viz., 
the supplying of regular ministrations to the Colonists of Great 
Britain, throughout the rapidly widening dependencies of the 
British crown. 

In fact, the old Society was moved to send Missionaries to 
the heathen as such ; but declined, not seeing such a Mis- 
sion to be in its province. In sending ministers to British 
Colonists in the dependencies of England, it sent them to 
such heathen only as this might bring them into contact 
with. This being the c«se, there was a clear and distinct line 
of action to be taken up by the new Society ; and one which 
need never have clashed with that followed by the former one. 
Since then, however, the elder has diverged from her first 
course, having derived fresh life and impulses, we believe, 

* The above very bare outline of the commencement of the Protestant efforts 
made towards the conversion of the heathen before the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been taken chiefly from the Rev. W. Brown’s History of Missions j a ge- 
nerally accurate work. Reference has been made also to the Rev. J Hough’s 
excellent “ History of Christianity in India, ” to the Proceedings of the Church 
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from her younger sister’s nobler, bolder, and more Christian ex- 
ample, and has taken up Missions to the heathen, as such, as a 
substantive part of her work. This historic fact seems to be 
forgotten by many. 

But it is not for us here to enter into a justification of the line 
pursued by the party in question, nor even to state the reasons 
which they urged in vindication of their course in instituting 
the new society. One thing we may feel assured of, that 
amorfgst the founders were men of that mature and solid judg- 
ment, of that weight of character and of experience, and of 
that fill! and thorough acquaintance with the principles in- 
volved in their procedure, as well as of that sagacity to 
foresee the consequence which their procedure would entail 
upon themselves, that must evidence, sufficiently, their strong 
and solemn conviction, not only that lire step they took was 
right, but also it was necessary, if any earnest and effective 
efforts were to be made by the Church of England for the ( 
conversion of the heathen. 

Inlluenced by this conviction they decided on the attempt to 
constitute the Church 1M A.-ionaiy S<»uVty, and the spirit in which 
the attempt was made, appears fioin the lollowing passage of 
the very fust paper they put forth : - * 

“ Let not this mk icty be euieiderrd as opposing any that 
u aic engaged in the same excellent pm pose. The world is an 
“ extensive field, and in the Clutrrh of Christ, there is no con- 
“ petition of interests, ioum the veiy constitution of the 
human mind, slighter dilleumw of opinion will prevail, and 
14 diversities in external hums; but in the giand design of 
“ promoting Christianity, all these should disappear. Let there 
** be cordial union amongst all Christians, in promoting the com- 
“ mon salvation of their Lord and Saxinur. ” 

Difficulties and disappointments early awaited them. For 
some time neither bishop nor peer was found to bestow 
upon the design one giant c of favour. One of the very early 
steps taken, was to send a respectful application to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and Durham, 
to regard their attempt favourably. They asked no more : 
but even to this they could obtain no answer or notice 
whatever tor above a twelve-month ; when Mr. Wilber- 
forcc having been requested personally to sound the Pri- 
mate, drew irom him a cautious and guarded verbal expres- 

* Account «>l a Society lor missions to Africa ami the Ka>t, instituted hy 
members oi the I'-sUbligied Chinch,’* by Rev. John Venn. — Proceedings of tht 
vol. I. 
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sion of his interest in the design. Slight and questionable as 
was this encouragement, the earnestness of Thomas Scott, the 
first Secretary of tfte society,, and the judgment of Mr. Venn* 
induced the founders <0 act upon* it. To this they were in great 
part led, too, by the firmness of the lay members of the com- 
mittc, which had been formed. Mr. Sroit urn tended/* that it 
“ was their duty to g> forward, expecting that the difficulties 
“ would be removed in proportion as it w<; • necessary that >fl thcy 
“ should. " The wisdom of their course is diffidently apparent. 
With all due respect for bishops, we must still recollect that 
they are usually old men, past the period of life when measures 
of a novel aspect are likely to engage their regard. They natu- 
rally rather lean to maintain the state of things in which they 
rose to eminence — of position at least; and having gained the 
summit of their ambition, they manually, and often no doubt, 
unconsciously, feel rather disposed to enjoy and to preserve, 

• than to entertain projects, however weightily mged, which 
would tend to disquiet them, and to unsettle the relations which 
they arc accustomed to and are able to control, — projects, too, to 
sanction which would imolve tlu.msekes in a certain amount 
of responsibility, and which mud, of course, he attended with a 
ceitain amount of uncertainty as to their eventual tendency 
and results. Hence it is scarcely fair, perhaps, either to expect 
bishops (under the existing* constitution of the 1 Episcopal 
Tench ) to come forward at once to promote such projects, 
until actual experiment lias shewn something of their practical 
character and effects ; nor is it, on the other hand, reasonable 
to hold back from pmsecuting a design of good, which has 
been thoroughly weighed and sifted by men of sound, vigorous 
and active minds, impelled from within by ;:**alous and God- 
fearing souls, — merely because the aged and dignified incum- 
bents of the Episcopate cannot at find see their way to take 
the lead. So thought Venn and lVatt and their noble spirited 
lay associates in the case of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and so have thought and acted many faithful and fervent men 
since, in commencing sundry noble designs, such as tile Bible 
Society, the Jews’ Society, and many others, which, though at 
first distrusted, and in some cases vainly opposed by the autho- 
rities of the Church of England, have gradually lived down 
and worked down the distrust and opposition of all the 
really estimable amongst those authorities, by the force of 
their own intrinsic excellence and the results* of their prac- 
tical working ; so that we find bishops, with other good 
and eminent men, at the head of these institutions, and stand- 
ing forth in their public advocacy. Let the lesson not be 
thrown away either upon the active and fervent spirits of the 
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a^e, or upon the episcopate itself. It is not well to be always 
last in a good work : more than one signification may be 
assigned to “ nil sine Episcopot ’ 

But it was not by the great alone that the new Society was 
coldly and dist lustfully regarded ; many of the good also held 
aloof, thinking the design too bold, or too vast, or too visionary. 
Small as was the number of its originators, some even of them 
soon lost heart, or yielded to other influences, and withdrew from 
the undertaking. Infidelity and irreligion plied it with the 
keenest shafts in their envenomed quiver; and bigotry, in and 
out of the Church of England, stormed hotly against it, and 
sharpened its ablest pens to write it down. The time too, seem- 
ed to many, peculiarly inauspicious to a new movement of a 
peaceful missionary nature Europe — the world was palpitat- 
ing in the midst of wars and commotions, the most terrible, 
among the nations. The French Revolution seemed to have 
maddened half mankind. Bonaparte was just taking his 
gigantic strides to despotism. England was threatened by 
armed and excited Europe from without, and was far from be- 
ing at unity with herself within. This was not the time, many 
thought, to begin to talk of organizing a new religious society, 
or of sending missionaries abroad into a world every wherfc tra- 
vailing in expectation of the immediate bursting forth of war 
and revolution. 

Yet the noble spirited men who had been inspired with the 
desire to propagate the Gospel of Salvation in the world’s dark- 
est parts, went on with their design in faith, in patience, and in 
prayer. “ It was a wondrous time ” (as has been remarked 
in a previous number of this Review *) “ all through the world 
,<f that close of the 18th century — a time of great events, — a time 
*' to require and call forth the energies of great men.” And, 
though not, perhaps, what the world would do, we do not 
hesitate to place such men as John Venn and Josiah Pratt 
amongst the great men of that notable epoch. t 

If it is indicative of greatness to see clearly what is 
far beyond the ken of others — to conceive or to lay hold 
of a design, so grand, so far-stretching, so beset with dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties as to appal ordinary minds and 
make them shrink from taking it up ; — to pursue that 
design with firm, earnest, unblenching purpose, amidst the 
cabtions of the prudent, the alarms of the timorous, the solemn 
forebodings of the prophets of evil, amidst the cool repulsive 
indifference of superiors, the objections and defection of half- 
hearted friends, and the violence and misrepresentations of bitter 
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and bigoted opponents : if to meet all with calm but unshaken 
confidence in the rectitude of the principles on which a stand 
has been taken ,— to proceed with steady, patient energy to 
carry the design into practice, upon a basis so well constructed 
at the outset, that the strains and triais of half a century have 
not produced in it a single rent ; — if to succeed in the face of all 
but universal discouragement and opposition , — to establish a 
society which has gone forward in extent, in stability, in useful- 
ness, from year to year, winning friends and champions on 
almost every side, until it has become one of the mightiest 
religious agencies of this day of great religious activity — . 
if these things indicate superior and great men, then to those 
who planned, commenced, and matured this society, belongs! 
we think, without dispute, the distinction of greatness, 

Amongst these men Josiah Pratt stood prominent From 
the first the design had his cordial support, and when its first 
* Secretary, the eminent Thomas Scott, withdrew ft om the charge 
after about two years, it was with one consent assigned to Mr, 
Pratt, who accepted it in 1802, whilst yet the Society was strug- 
gling with its first difficulties. And his firm though gentle and 
well directed hand, — directed from above, — guided it, for one 
and twenty years, to its maturity and greatness, and to that firm 
and deep hold which it lias attained on the affections of the vast 
body of the evangelical members of the Church of Kngland, 

But these remarks are already beginning to extend to so 
great a length as to admonish us to compress, within the 
narrowest limits, our further notice of the rise and progress of 
the Church Missionary Society. The first difficulties of its 
institution were not its only ones. It was some time before any 
one appeared willing to set out under its auspices as a Missionary 
to the heathen.* Its Committee might well have shrunk from 
looking for Clergymen, owing to the coldness of the Bishops, and 
difficulties about the power to license clergymen so engaged ; nor 
could they at first hope to procure ordination for any missionaries 
who might present themselves ; so that they only aimed in the 
first instance, at procuring a few young men suitable to the work 
of catechists and teachers amongst unenlightened tribes. In this 
they were, for some time,* utterly disappointed ; not a single 
individual in Great Britain could then be induced to go. It 
seems to have been a severe tiial to the faith of Mr. Pratt and 
others. But that faith was maintained by prayer; and worthy of all 

* “I have endeavoured,” (says the Rev. Chns. Simeon, in a letter, datedAueuiit 
1800) “ in a prudent way to sound the disposition of the serious young min 
(at Cambridge) respecting Missions, and I am sorry to say that not one of them 
Bays,* Here ana l, send me,’ '* 
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honoris the memory of that man of God — the Rev. Wm. Goode, 
Rector of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, one of the twenty-five fathers 
of the Society, who was wont to cheer on moue active spirits to 
persevere in faith and prayer, that the Lord would not suffer the 
work begun in His name to have been begun in vain. Week 
after week they met in his house to pray : they could do little 
else. And in due time their prayers were answered. 

Was it not a token for good, that the first Englishman who 
offered himself to the new Society as a Missionary, was the 
devoted and Christ-like Henry Martyn ? He did so in 1802, 
while yet in the full flush of his university honours, the year 
before his ordination. The loss in 1804, of his little patrimonial 
property, in which his younger sister shared, seemed to put a bar 
in the way of his design being accomplished ; as he felt doubts 
as to whether he ought to go and leave her unprovided for. 
On consulting his friends, they decided on endeavouring to pro- 
cure him an East India Chaplaincy, and when they succeeded, 
the Society expressed its full approval of his going out to India, 
in a capacity which opened to him so wide a sphere of Mis- 
sionary usefulness, rather than maintaining his engagement with 
them. Surely the hand of God was in this event. The 
Society was still both poor, and inexperienced in its work ; so 
that it could but very inadequately have maintained Martyn in 
his course : but it was arranged that he should go to India with 
the spirit of a Missionary, and yet with the influential posi- 
tion of a Chaplain of the Company, and the ample income 
which at that time every Chaplain enjoyed. He left England 
on August 10th, 1805. 

Nothing is more remarkable, perhaps, in the dealings of God 
with His servants, than the mode in which He is pleased fre- 
quently to disappoint the expectations, whilst at the same time 
lie honours the faith, of those that trust and serve Him. The new 
Society believed that God would send forth labourers into His 
harvest, and they expected them, as was natural, from England : 
the Most High and most Wise did call forth labourers, but the 
first were called, not from England, but from Prussia. A 
seminary had then recently been established at Berlin, for the 
purpose of training pious young men for missionaries.* This 

* It was through the assistance of Mr. Steiukopff, the veneiable Secretary of 
the Bible Society, that the committee opened communications with zealous men 
in Germany, and first heard of this school for Missionaties. It had its rise a few 
years befote from the benevolence of Baron Von Shirnding, of Dobraluk in Saxo- 
ny, who had been full of zeal for the diffusion of Christianity amongst Heathen 
nations, It was at this time dependent on voluntary contributions, which were 
small, and had six students under training. Two of these were transferred to the 

English Society, and subs* quently the Society engaged to pay the whole charge of 
maintaining and educating four students for the Mission in Africa.-—** The 
finders and first fei*c years of the Church Missionary Society — pp. 22*23. 
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institution (presided over at the time by the Rev. J. Jsnike) 
supplied our society with its first missionaries. Two young men 
named Renner and Iiartwig, joined the Society from that insti- 
tution in November 1802,* and in March 1804, they sailed, to 
commence the society’s first Mission on the deadly soil of Sierra 
Leone, on the West coast of Africa.f The): were in Lutheran 
orders (having proceed' d from England, after their first visit 
back to Germany tor ordination) and the employment of such, 
under a church of England society, was but following the steps 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who had for 
some years previously been maintaining continental Protestant 
ministers as missionaries in South India. If any blame is attach- 
able to any one on this account, surely it must rather rest on 
those who might have admitted them to the ministry of the 
Church of England, and yet did not, than on those who, ardently 
desiring for them this additional authorization, were nevertheless 
compelled to send them forth without it.. 

It was not till 1807, ih at the first English candidate for 
Missionary employment was received by the Society. The 
first Church of England Clergyman, wfiose services were 
actually engaged for the woik, was the Rev. William Jowett, 
M. J\., brother-in-law of Mr. Pratt. This was six years later, in 
1813. Mr. Jowett was sent to the Mediterranean. 

We cannot here enter into further details, interesting as they 
would prove, of the progressive steps by which the new society 
advanced to its present position, as to numbers and strength 
and widespread organization and influence. It is instructive, 
however, as a lesson on the effects of a simple faithful ad- 
herence to right principle, just to notice that the society whose 
beginnings were thus “ small and despised,” and beset with 
difficulties, has now amongst its friends and supporters, both the 
Primates and in all about thirty bishops J of the Church 
of England, with her clergy in thousands, an array of Eng- 
land's highest nobility, yea, Royalty itself, — the Queen and 
Prince Albert, as well as the King of Prussia, being 
at the head of its Governing Members. It possesses 

• Mr. Pratt’s Memoir says 1803^ but this seems an error in date. 

t The cause of the selection of Sierra Leone for the Society’s first missionary 
efforts, was the existence th' re of a free Negro settlement, under the sanction of 
such men as W i 1 be i force, Clarkson and Granville Sharp, an establishment for the 
purpose of resisting the slave-trade and slavery, and encouraging lawful commerce 
and useful arts amongst the native tribes of Africa. The manumission of the 
unhappy Negroes received from captured slave ships afforded leady subjects for 
immediate Missionary labours, and most happy has been the result. 

J The first bishops who joined the society were Bishops Ryder and Bathurst 
of the Sees of Glo’ster and Norwich. We record their names with honour ; though 
with regret we add, that it was not till 1814, that any members of the Episcopal 
Bench felt constrained to take this step. 
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too, what in our judgment is better than all, the deep 
seated affection of the vast body of the pious laity of England, 
so that its jubilee in 1848, bore the aspect of & national festival 
Its missions are planted in the four quarters of the globe, at 118 
different stations. The two missionaries with whom (after three 
years) it began its operations, have grown almost to hundreds, 
the last returns (for 1854) give 176, of whom above twenty are 
ordained natives of the countries in which Missions have been 
planted, and 103 of them Englishmen, so slow at first to come 
forward. Its lay assistants, such as catechists, teachers, &c., 
exceed 1,700, of which number above 1,600 are natives. 

The Society’s funds, which were at first as small as its ope- 
rations, — (only £2,462, having been received during the first 
five years, an average of scarcely £500 a year) — have also 
grown in some proportion to the extent of its labours, having 
amounted last year to £123,915 for the year, the whole of 
which consists of voluntary contributions. 

Such have been (as far as the organization and growth of the 
Society itself are concerned) the results of the clear views and 
the firm adherence to their principles, of the Society’s early 
founders* It is with much justice remarked by, we believe, 
the present Honorary Clerical Secretary, the Rev. Henry Venn, 
(son of the Rev. John Venn, of whom honorable mention has 
been made above) in one of the publications called forth by the 
jubilee of the society, that — 

** The difficulty which suspended and seemed to threaten the failure of 
the undertaking, aiose from then deteimmation to be true both to their 
ecclesiastical and to their spiritual piinciples. Had they been willing to 
make some saciifice of the spintual character of their design, it would 
have been easy to have secuied the diiect patronage of the heads of the 
Chmch, and a large acce-sion of the cleigy. Had tlu*v been less true to 
their Church principles, they might have gone toivvaui without waiting for 
on answer from the Bishops Had they been le>s confident in the ultimate 
tiiumph ot their piinetplcb. they would have abandoned their attempt to 
establish a new society, ana would have divided their stiength between 
the existing societies of the Chutch of England and the London Mission* 
ary Society.” 

We believe that no one’s influence contributed more — probab- 
ly no one’s so much — to the maintenance of this firm, moderate 
and consistent course of fidelity to ‘principle, as that of Mr. 
Pratt. It was he that at the meeting of the Eclectic 
Society (before referred to) in March 1799, when the pro- 
ject of forming a society first assumed a definite shape, stated 
it as his opinion that it “ must be kept in evangelical hands? and 
to that principle he continued to the last to adhere. 

This has always, to our mind, been the distinction of the 
Church Missionary Society ; it is the Evangelical missionary so- 
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ciety of the Church of England. This was once its opprobrium 
in the estimation of the world, it is now its distinguish*- 
ing honour, its dccus et tut amen. It has of late become the 
fashion with a certain party to deny this distinction, and to dis- 
pute the Society’s ciaim to the title In assuming it they say, 
you cast reproach upon other Church of England societies 
which claim to be evangelical too. Evangelical means con- 
formable to the Gospel, and that we all claim to be : we all 
preach and teach the Gospel, and why should you arrogate 
the title evangelical peculiarly to yourselves ? It is, however, 
not a little unfair to dispute the Church Missionary Society’s claim 
to this designation. She took it and held it fast v\ lien it w as a term 
of reproach amongst the wise and prudent of this world ; — 
yes, and amongst a great majority of the good people of the 
world too, and among none more so than that very party 
who now profess to claim it themselves, in order that they may 
wrest it from her. We can ourselves remember the name of 
evangelical being one of reproach, one that we sometimes felt half- 
ashamed to avow ; wh?n “ as wild as an evangelical ” was no un- 
common phrase by which to desciibe a half-crazed fanatic. At a 
time when the name was in this evil repute, the society took it and 
bore ^t ; and now that the many undeniable virtues, the piety, the 
zeal, the active benevolence, the consistent bearing of the great ma- 
jority of evangelical men, have made the name a name of respect, 
it is rather hard in those who once cast it in their teeth, to turn 
round and say, “No, you shall not have it now : we are evangelical 
as well as you !” Methodism was also at one time a nickname and 
term of reproach, but the numbcis, and, in sundry respects, the 
merits of the Methodists have in many places rendered their de- 
signation also a respectable one. But what would be thought 
of other Christians, were they to begin to say, “ No, you must not 
“ call yourselves Methodists ; it reflects upon us as if we were 
“ all unmethodical and irregular: now we love method and order 
a as well as you ; and we protest against your distinguishing 
“ yourselves as Methodists 1 ’ 

The crux lies in the meaning ascribed to the term evange- 
lical ; or rather in the view taken of certain doctrinal points 
included in the Gospel, •considered as a system. Agreeing in 
many grand and principal, as well as also minor truths, still 
learned and pious men differ widely from each other in their 
views of certain points connected therewith, and those points 
of no slight moment, which Arminius would expound dif- 
ferently from Calvin, Wesley from Whitefield, Marsh (after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough) from his quondam antagonist 
Wilson (now Bishop of * Calcutta), Sumner of Canterbury, from 
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Philpotts of Exeter, or, to adduce a less offensive contrast, 
Blomeficld of London. We have heard one, who is no incon- 
siderable authority here in India on such matters, say, that if 
any one wanted to know the genearl leading views of the evan- 
gelical members of the Church of England, he might be refer- 
red to the writings of Thomas Scott (the commentator) Richard 
Cecil and John Newton, as giving a fair representation of them. 
Not that evangelical men take these writers as their religious 
dictators, their Protestant popes, but simply as fair expositors 
of the leading views which the majority of them entertain. 

Holding these views firmly and from deep conviction, yet 
soberly and without undue heat, Mr. Pratt laboured with admir- 
able energy, judgment and self-denial, first to organize and 
afterwards to carry on the Society, which may almost be said 
to, present their best practical embodiment and exponent. 

His laboriousness was remarkable. We have already 
adverted to his work as author and editor, and this alone, 
with the duties of his office, would have given many men 
enough to do ; — especially as one of his eyes was defective 
in vision, in fact had no power of sight at all, all his life, and 
the other was at times affected by sympath}*, at one time con- 
fining him in seclusion and severe suffering for nineteen yreeks. 
But lie was not merely an official and a book-maker. From 
his ordination in 1792, to the curacy of Dowles near Bewdley’, 
till the time of his death in 1844, above half a century, he 
continued to labour also in the word and doctrine, as a minister 
of the Gospel. 

In 1804 he relinquished his curacy at St. John’s, Bedford 
Row, which he had held (as before stated) since 1795, hi con- 
sequence of being chosen Sunday afternoon Lecturer at St. 
Mary Woolnoth’s, Lombard Street. His rector here was the 
Venerable John Newton, and thus he had succesivelv the 
distinction of being connected with two of the most remarkable 
evangelical clergymen of that day, Cecil and Newton. 

In September of the same 1804, he undertook the Evening 
Lecture at Spitalfields church, and in the next December the 
Lady Cambden’s Lecture on a week evening at St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, Guildhall. In about a yeai after, Mr Newton’s curate 
dying, Mr. Piatt succeeded him, and owing to Mr. Newton’s 
increasing age. and infirmities, usually took the morning ser- 
yice. For a considerable part of 1807, he preached regularly 
four times in the week. At the close of the same year, how- 
ever, occurred Mr. Newton’s death and the expiration of the 
term of his own incumbency in Spitalfields : and his clerical duties 
were for about two years confined to the evening Lectureship on 
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Sundays and Thursdays, which he retained till disabled by the 
increasing infirmities of age. 

In 1810, Wilder *Chapel, Spital Square, was obtained for him 
by the exertions and liberality of friends, and there he conti- 
nued to minister till 1826, in which year he was re elected by the 
parishioners to the living of St. Stephen’s. Coleman Street, 
after a three years 5 suit in Chancery as to the legality of a pre- 
vious election, and resigned the other charge, retaining the latter 
to his death. 

In his ministry he seems to have been much blessed, espe- 
cially in training and leading on to maturity of Christian cha- 
racter, persons of solid and practical minds and habits of busi- 
ness. Amongst the fruits of his ministry are specially mentioned 
Sir T. F. Buxton and Samuel Hoare, Esq., both so distinguished 
in the world of Christian benevolence. 

It will be readily supposed that such an amount of ministerial 
labour, added to his weighty and engrossing official duties, which 
he himsell says in one of his letters in r 8 1 5, formed “ an average 
engagement for the last two years of right to twelve hours a day, 
beside fiequent journeyings,” (p. 329,) and added further to his 
editoiial work, must have fully tasked the time and strength of 
the s^ongest and the most diligent labourer. Few, indeed, ever 
attempt so much ; and yet he did still more. A man of thorough 
order and diligence has sometimes been compared to a good 
packer of merchandize ; he can get almost twice as much into the 
same space, as another man can, and still the bale is not over- 
full. Mr. Pratt exemplified this most strikingly. Loaded as 
were his hands at all times, he yet found room for occasional 
efforts of usefulness, outside of his own immediate walk. 

Thus, in 1804, he was a warm originator, and became the first 
Church of England Secretary of the newly formed Bible Socie- 
ty, since grown to such a magnificent extent of greatness and 
usefulness ; though he soon resigned the office to the able and 
pious Rev. J. Owen. Long afterwards, in 1831, he showed his 
atfSding interest in its welfare, by coining forward to aid in com- 
posing some serious differences which had arisen within jt, but 
which soon passed away He took an active part in the exertions 
made previous to the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, in 1813, to render its provisions more tolerant and Chris- 
tian than they had previously been. When Bishop Chase of 
Ohio visited London in 1823, to obtain aid for the founding of 
a seminary to educate ministers for his vast wild diocese, it was 
Mr. Pratt that took up the matter at once, warmly and prac- 
tically ; and by his sound and judicious advice, together with hfs 
personal exertions, led in great measure to the success of the 
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good bishop's mission, which resulted in the establishment of 
Kenyon College, in Ohio, £ 6,000 having been raised in Eng- 
land for that object. r 

Again in 1831, he united with a few friends of like mind in 
forming what was called “ The Christian Influence Society/' 
which was designed to operate upon every important public 
matter within its reach, not so much by public proceedings as 
patiently and unostentatiously by faith, prayer, and persevercnce 
in the exertion of Christian influence. On the great religious 
questions of the time his views carried great weight, and his opi- 
nion was sought by a wide circle of acquaintances. Nor was he 
inattentive to the political and social movements of his day. The 
“ Roman Catholic Relief Bill ” (as it was called,) the Reform 
Bill, the Church Reform Movement, and other public measures 
engaged his interest and, when he could apply them. usefully, 
his vigorous exertions. 

In 1834 he drew up a prospectus to form the basis of the 
New City of London School. The principles he laid down 
were embodied in an Act of Parliament, and the present 
flourishing institution is the result. 

In 1835-6 he had a considerable share in the formation of 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society — now so widely useful^ and 
largely blessed in England. 

Brief and poor as is this sketch, it is already growing too long. 
We could not altogciher withhold, however, a notice of Mr, 
Pratt's abundant labours of usefulness ; for the view is instruc- 
tive, we repeat again, shewing as it does, how much may be 
done by a man of no extraordinary abilities, who sets himself 
with full purposes of heart to use his talents, whatever they are, 
and his opportunities, with humble reference to the will of God, 
for the good of mankind ; or as he himself expressed it in a letter 
to a clergyman in Nova Soctia, “ There is nothing too much to 
expect where we attempt anything for God, according to His 
will and in due dependence on His blessing.” — p. 186. 

Mr. Pratt’s private character was just what the private cha- 
racter of such a man as he was in his office and his ministry, 
might be expected to be, Unlike many who shine only abroad, 
and whose private life one shrinks from contemplating too 
closely — he was, as it were, the same all through. A man 
of the Bible and of prayer for his own personal profit, in his 
house as in his ministry, they held the first place. Affection- 
ate and wise, kind and dignified, tender and yet judicious, 
anxious for the spiritual good of his family and household, yet 
rfot rigid or gloomy in his treatment of them, but on the con- 
trary, taking a lively interest in their enjoyments, he seems to 
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have been in no common degree reverenced, loved and confided 
in by all his children. Thoughtful and vigilant in using suita- 
ble opportunities £>f bringing before their minds, by words of 
counsel or by letters, the truths of the Gospel, the concerns of 
the soul, and the realities of eternity, Jh is endeavours have been 
remarkably blest, all his six children, two sons* and four daugh- 
ters, have, we believe, become followers of him as he followed 
the Saviour. His readiness to every good work and his con- 
stant occupation in something of the kind were, (as the present 
Bishop of Calcutta said of him f ), without u a particle of what 
we understand by assumption and forwardness.” 

In his measures for their best welfare, he appears to have 
been well seconded by the partner of his domestic life. This is, 
however, rather an inference than a fact stated (as far as we have 
seen) in the Memoir, in which we have remarked a lack of the 
usual amount of mention of the sharer of his home and heart. 

It is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact of Mr. Pratt being 
still alive when the Memoir was compiled. 

When we have added that his habits were retired, perhaps too 
much so both for himself and for society ; that he was *(as 
every reader will have guessed) pre-eminently distinguished for 
punctuality and order, to which is in part to be ascribed his 
ability to get through so vast an amount and variety of business 
as he did ; that he was in the midst of all his occupations rea- 
dily accessible and willing to attend to any one needing his * 
counsel and assistance ; and that he was liberal of his money „ 
(though possessing but a moderate income and having a pretty 
large family) to the cause of chanty and of God, which always 
found him ready to respond to its claims to the utmost of his 
ability, maintaining that Christians should not devote less than 
a tenth of their income to religious and charitable purposes, 
we shall have concluded our very imperfect sketch of this 
truly admirable Christian and ministerial character, and have 
now, before passing on, only to refer to the close^of his labours 
anS his life. 

This faithful servant’s death was not a scene of rapture and 
of triumph, it was rather one of humble cleaving to the Savi- 
our. It has remnided us of the expression of a poor fisher- 
man, who had been rescued from Romish delusions, and led by 
Divine Grace to embrace a pure Scriptural creed, and to hold 
to it amidst revilings and persecution. When dying he was 

* The elder son. the Rev. Josiah Pratt, succeeded his father immediately as Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman street, where he still continues : the younger is well known, 
to India, as the present excellent Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

* In his Fourth Charge, May 1845, 
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a^feed how he felt in that solemn hour ; he replied faintly, but 
unhesitatingly, “ At peace I am sore bufifetted by the enemy ; 
but I am clinging to the Saviour, like the limpet to the rock." 
So, as the shell fish bufifetted by the rude billows, clings closer 
and closer to its rocky shelter, did the soul of this eminent 
saint and servant of the Lord draw nearer, in simple dependence 
to the Saviour, as the waves of the Jordan of Death beat upon 
him ; and he found there peace and safety. His dying experience 
seems to us peculiarly instructive and confirmatory of the 
great Gospel truths to publish which his life was devoted. He 
found by experience the truth of what he had taught, that the 
soul's peace and salvation are not secured by active zeal or 
many labours, not by sacrifices of ease and self-denying exer- 
tions in the best of causes, but by the atoning, justifying, inter- 
ceding work of the Son of God, realized to the soul by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and apprehended by a simple, 
living, child-like faith. Thus laborious and devoted as he had 
been, “the thought of sin, and particularly of omissions of 
duty," we are told, “ often troubled him” during the few weeks 
of his last illness, and he only found relief and tranquillity by 
casting himself in deep humility of soul and entire renuncia- 
tion of self, with a sinner's helpnessness and a child's sjmple 
dependence, on the all-sufficient Saviour. u I wish to have no 
comfort," he exclaimed, u but that which springs from an 
“ assurance that I have an interest in the Covenant of Christ 
“Jesus to penitent sinners and on being asked — whether he 
had not that comfort then in possession, he replied, “ Yes, I 
have ; and He gives me perfect peace." A few minutes before 
his spirit departed to the Saviour, that well-known hymn, 

** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah; ” 

u seemed to draw out the emotions of his soul," and almost 
before its soothing sounds had passed away from the ear, 
he had calmly passed into the number of those “ that sleep in 
Jesus.” ( 

His chief malady seemed to have been a breaking down ol 
his vigorous constitution, ending in London on October iQth, 
1844, in his 76th year. 

Not in vain, as we trust, have we traced this very brief record 
of his life and death ; for surely we ourselves, or some others 
will be stirred up by it to imitate more than ever what every 
Christian can imitate, — his faith, his firmness and his zealous 
laboriousness for God. 

We have too long deferred that part of our paper which 
more strictly falls in with the subject proper to the Calcutta 
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Review . The society whose beginning we have briefly traced, 
took for its title at once “ A Society for Missions t© Africa and 
the East.” And from the first, the East , and China and 
India in particular, attracted the regard of its founders. 

As already intimated in this article, Jindia had for some time 
previously been the scene of Christian missionary efforts for 
the evangelization of its people. It would be beside our pur- 
pose to enter into the subject of the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India by the Apostle St. Thomas, or the subsequent 
efforts of the Nestorians. The traditions we have of the former 
event in particular, are so uncertain and so mixed with fable, as 
to afford little firm footing for the modern historian. We pass 
over altogether the Romish attempts, through the Portuguese 
and others. The accounts we have of them, too, are so little to 
be trusted ; the means adopted to effect their object were so little 
such as the spirit of Christianity can acknowledge ; and the 
religion itself which they propagated, was so little that of the 
Divine Saviour of men, that we cannot regard them as capa- 
ble of being fairly calied efforts for the spread of the Gospel, 

It is to the honour of the Dutch, as a Protestant people, that 
they seem always to have recognized it as a duty, to aim at the 
spiritual and intellectual enlightenment, and in fact the conver- 
sion to Christianity, of the people amongst whom they obtained 
a sufficiently authoritative status, either commercial or political. 
For instance, on obtaining possession of Java in 1619, as we 
find stated in Hough's History of Christianity in India , Vol. 
III., chap 2 .* — 

One of the first objects of their attention was the religious (instruction 
of the natives. * In obedience to ihe Governor's commands, the chap, 
lains took immediate steps for the introduction of the Reformed Church 
of Holland among the people. The island was divided into districts, 
and in each district they erected a Church and established a school, 
After a time, their most promising converts were employed as catechists ; 
and they made a selection of their scholars to pieside over the schools, 
though it does not appear that they had all embiaced the Christian faith. 
Tnese teachers were distributed through the districts, and Dutch clergy* 
men appointed to superintend the whole. The language spoken here, 
and in the Eastern Isl mds generally, is Malay, into which the ministet* 
soon translated the Reformed Catechism and other elementary works 
on the doctrines and duties of Christianity, for the use of their catechists 
and schoolmasters. They also began, and in a few years completed a 
translation of portions of the Scriptures into the same language ; and 
thus had they the honour of being the first visitors fiom the West to give 
the word of God to the natives of the East in their own tongue : the 
Romish missionaries who preceded them, having never put the sacred 
volume into the hands of their numerous proselytes, nor given them any 
methodical and intelligible instructions in the Christian religion. * 

* It was with a view to aid in this missionary work that Grotm* (according 
to the same authority) composed his celebrated treatise Dt Vcritate, 
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This was all well, and as it should be : and similar measures 
seem to have been adopted by the Dutch in their subsequent 
conquests, such as the island of Formosa ami others in those 
Eastern Seas. In Ceylon, however, where they obtained a 
footing about 1642 (though they do not appear to have finally 
expelled the Portuguese till 1656-8), they combined with these 
legitimate measures of a missionary kind, others highly objec- 
tionable, though for a time effectual in producing a vast number 
of professed converts to Christianity. Subscriptions to the Hel- 
vetic confession of faith, and submission to the rite of baptism, 
were made sure and necessary steps to civil rank and privileges. 
No native who refused these forms was permitted to hold any 
office, or even to farm land under Government ; and thus were 
great numbers of the more aspiring inhabitants of the island 
tempted, by motives merely of a worldly sort, to embrace, in 
outward seeming at least, the religion of the Saviour ; though, 
of course, as was to be expected, they remained in heart either 
Buddhist or Romanist idolators as they had been before. Mis- 
taken and deserving the strongest reprobation as weie these 
measures for the introduction of Christianity, the feeling or prin- 
ciple of national interest and responsibility for the religious wel- 
fare of a people, whose country is taken possession of, and its 
wealth drained by a more enlightened and especially a Christian 
race, is entitled to all approval and respect. * Protestantism 
was then young, and had not yet fully unlearned the doctrines 
of force and of artifice in religion which the Church of Rome 
had been teaching the world for ages. 

Would that we had any similar evidence to record of a sense 
of such high and solemn responsibility being entertained by the 
Government 01 by any great body of the people in England, 
when, in 1601, the first fleet of British ships sailed under the 
Charter of England’s Protestant Queen, to open commercial re- 
lations with India by the route which, a century before, Vasco de 

# The objectionable measures teferred to in the text seem to have been entire- 
ly Gmw n mental ; the better qualified amongst the Dutch clergy sent out to Ceylon 
to superintend the instruction of the people, such as the excellent Philip lialdceus, 
who anived from Holland in 1656, and Dr. Singer, who was appointed Uector of. 
the Cingale>e Seminary in 1705, with others. do*not appear to have lelied on them ; 
but to have applied themselves to preaching and teaching the word of God in 
the language of the people, with true missionary zeal. And to their labou». 
doubtless, are to be traced the good results which, amidst much evil, appeared 
from the Dutch Missions in Ceylon. The Rev. James Cordiner, English chaplain 
at Colombo, at the commencement of the present century, when treating of this 
•uhject in his Desa iption of Ceylon , states, that “although religous knowledge 
44 was not very perfectly conveyed to the lower order of natives, yet many of the 

middle and higher ranks became as true believers in the doctrines, and as con- 
u scientious performers of the duties of Christianity, as those who adorn more 
enlightened regions,”— Hough's history, Vol, III., ch. 2. 
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Gama had thrown open to them by the Cape. But unfortunately 
amongst the honourable distinctions, which we freely admit, must 
be accorded to thoiEast India Company, the highest of all cannot 
be included, that of an enlightened and a Christian concern for 
the best interests of India’s swarming and idolatrous popula- 
tion. On the contrary, the deep reproach must ever rest upon 
it, that both whilst it was merely a commercial, and after it 
had become a territorial and ruling body, it never shewed an 
enlightened regard for the real and supremely important 
welfare of the people from whose land it was deriving more 
than royal wealth and power and greatness. Nor is it only 
that it neglected to put forth efforts of its own to communi- 
cate to that people the benefits of enlightened learning and 
the blessings of true religion, but it strenuously resisted every 
endeavour made by truer friends of India to do the great and 
good work which it had neglected ; whilst, at the same time, 
it readily made grants and used the influence and services of 
its officers (often sorely against their will) to maintain and to 
honour the temples, the priests, and the rites of the Hindu’s 
hideous and debasing idolatory. The noble triad, Carey, Ward 
and Marshman, were refused toleration by the British autho- 
ritie%in Bengal, and had to seek it in the limited territory of 
the Danes. Judson, the Apostle of Burmah, was driven 
from Calcutta, and had to get himself and his heroic wife 
smuggled on board the vessel which was to bear them to 
Burmah, where they found from a Buddhist monarch the 
friendliness and toleration which had been sternly refused 
them by the Christian Government of Bengal. Morrison, 
the Apostle of China, finding it impossible to get a passage to 
the cast in a British ship, — all being at that time under the 
monopolist control of the East India Company,— was obliged 
to go round by New York, and make his way to China in an 
American vessel. It is true, that the force of public opinion 
has compelled the Court of Directors to a late toleration of 
missionaries as well as of other British subjects ; but it has 
been little more than a mere toleration : they and their work 
were evidently looked upon for many years with jaundiced 
if not with hostile eyes*; and even yet there is but little 
of cordial recognition accorded to them, and still less of 
encouraging co-operation and support. This was painfully evinc- 
ed but a few years ago, when the Government of India, and 
we regret, to add, the present Governor General, took part with 
with the Rajah of Nagpore against Christian missionaries at that 
place, and compelled them to give up to the relentless han<3s 
of the heathen King, a conveited native who had taken re- 
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fuge among the missionaries, alleging as a justification of that 
most unchristian proceeding, that the treaty between the British 
Government and the native state forbade tiie former to “ aid 
discontented subjects ” in the latter ; — as if to turn from heathenism 
to Christ was to become a “ discontented subject !! ” 

We do not refer, however, to this sad and dark page in the 
history of our rule in India, by way of having a passing jling 
at the Government ; but in order, should our remarks meet 
the eyes of any of those in authority, either here or at home, to 
add our humble mite of influence to strengthen the current 
of public and Government favour, which, from Sir Charles 
Wood’s testimony in the British Parliament to missionary use- 
fulness, from the late Education Despatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and other recent occurrences, seems at length begin- 
ning to turn, however slowly and interruptedly, in favor of what 
wc must always believe to be the great work of Great Britain in 
India , and the humble but yet noble-minded band of men 
who have been carrying it on for thirty or forty years, in the 
face of almost every kind of reproach, discouragement and 
resistance from the authorities of the country, — authorities too, 
of their own country and their own faith, from whom they 
might reasonably have looked for every suitable aid and sup- 
port. 

If the course hitherto adopted has proved not only unbe- 
coming a professedly Christian Government, but also absurd 
and futile ; if the frightful consequences predicted in affected 
alarm^by worldly-wise statesmen of a by-gone day, — of allow- 
ing, and still more of encouraging the diffusion of Christian 
truth among the people, — have been shewn by experience 
never to follow ; if, on the contrary, the influence of some 
men in high station, who, from time to time, previously took 
a warm interest in the work of evangelization, has had 
anything but a prejudicial effect either on the Government 
or the people ; then, why not cheerfullya nd at once relinquish t^ie 
old discountenancing policy, and (without using the force, the 
authority, or the pecuniary resources of the Government to bring 
about conversions, — we are as far as possible from desiring that) 
cordially and decidedly extend publfc encouragement and aid 
to missionary efforts, and thus not only take a consistent course 
as a professedly Christian Government, but also assist in re- 
moving one of the hindrances so long found in the way of the 
spread of the Gospel, a hindrance which missionaries tell us 
they constantly have to encounter, vis. % the marked and pal- 
pable indifference (to say the least of it) of the Government 
respecting Christianity ? It is no uncommon occurrence for the 
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natives, when unable otherwise to meet the missionary's argu- 
ments for the truth and value of the Gospel, to say : But if 
this were all true, # why have not the Company Bahadur told us 
of it ? Why do you not come with credentials from them ? Why 
does not the Government shew an interest in the spread of these 
u glad tidings ” of you; s ? Unschooled in the subtleties of mo- 
dern “ Christian ” controversy, and the inconsistency of modern 
“ Christian ” indifTerentism, they cannot see why a Govern- 
ment should not concern itself for the best interests of its 
subjects, as well as for their inferior ones, and if Christianity 
be, as the missionaries and their hooks say it is, the only reli- 
gion given by God for the enlightenment, the elevation, the 
temporal happiness and the eternal salvation of men, why the 
Government should not at least shew an interest and a desire for 
its promulgation amongst the millions of men whom Providence 
has placed under its influence. 

But this is a digression. We were about to touch briefly 
on the earlier attempts to p-ant Christianity in Hindostan. As 
the Protestant Dutch took a lively and active interest in the 
propagation of Christianity in the eastern regions where they 
obtained a footing, so did also the Protestant Danes, though not 
so promptly or of such set purpose. The first Danish mer- 
chant vessel reached the Coromandel Coast in 1618, and in 
1621, the Copenhagen Company purchased from the Rajah of 
Tanjore the town of Tranquebar, with a few miles of adjacent 
territory. They had been more than eighty years engaged in the 
pursuits of commerce, however, before they began to concern 
themselves about the souls of the people. The honour of 
directing the commencement of missionary work belongs in 
this instance to a crowned head. Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
(as before stated) urged by one of his chaplains, Dr. Lutkens, 
used his royal influence to set on foot endeavours for the 
conversion to Christ of the idolatrous people of India. The 
distinguished and pious A. H. Franke, Professor in the Halle 
University and founder of the well known Orphan House at 
Halle, was applied to and recommended the first missionaries 
Ziegenbalg and Plutschou, who (with the authority and com- 
mission of the bishop of Zealand) arrived at Tranquebar 
in 1706. They met at first with not only ridicule and con- 
tempt, but direct and violent persecution from their gain-seek- 
ing fellow “ Christians ” from Europe : but peremptory orders 
from the King of Denmark, the first promoter of the Mission, 
put this down after it had become known at home. Their modes 
of proceeding seem to have be$i so admirable from the very 
first, that the missionary experience of a century arid a hmf 
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has scarcely improved on them in any respect. Their spirit, 
their self-denial, their zeal, their devotedness, and their asto- 
nishing laboriousness are far above human praise. 

An English translation of some letters of these Danish Lu- 
theran missionaries published in 1709, by the Rev. Mr. Boehm 
(chaplain to Prince George of Denmark, consort of Queen 
Ann) was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tenison) 
the President, and other members of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. This led to that society 
espousing the cause of the Danish mission, by granting a do- 
nation of ^20, — a pretty considerable sum at that time, when the 
society’s funds were still very trifling. — together with a number 
of books, and letters of kind brotherly encouragement. 

A similar publication next year led to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge (established in 1699), also resolv- 
ing to open a separate fund in aid of the Danish missionaries 
and their work. “ People of all ranks,” we are told,* u nobility 
“ and clergy, ladies and gentlemen, citizens and merchants, 
“ contributed to a large amount, some without wishing it to be 
known.” They “ felt ashamed that such an enterprise should 
have been so sparingly encouraged by Protestants,” This 
fund continued to be managed in great measure by Archb^hop 
Tenison, (and afterwards by Archbishop Wake) and Mr. 
Chambcrlaync, Secretary to the Propagation Society , though it 
was properly connected with the Christian Knowledge Society ; 
a fact which proves that both these bodies united cordially in this 
work We are glad to be able to record this fact ; it shows 
that these Societies were animated, then, by a larger and more 
catholic spirit than wc fear has characterized them in later 
clays. 

From thenceforth the mission was steadily patronized and as- 
sisted by the Christian Knowledge Society. Its successive 
new missionaries (usually from Halle in Prussia) after having 
visited Copenhagen, to obtain ordination from the head of the 
Danish Church, seem always to have proceeded to England, 
to receive the benediction of the Primate and the cordial 
acknowledgment and substantial aid of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, before they sailed for India. Amongst these we 
should not omit to specify the distinguished Christian Frederick 
Swartz, who reached Tranquebar with two companions in 

1750. 

It is pleasant, too, in these statelier or more indifferent 
times, to recollect that, then, not only did the Primate of 
England write in cordial terms of Christian counsel and 

* Hough's Christianity in India, Vol. III., p. 172. 
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encouragement to these excellent missionaries ; but Royalty 
itself showed them a similar favor. George I. of England 
wrote more f hai> once, with his own hand, in a most friendly, 
and indeed, CbnsCnr. strain, to clu nr tiie labourers in their 
work. His Majesty’s last letter of this sort was written in 
1727, the year of In’s death. 

It will be impossible to follow further the fortunes of this 
first Protestant mission in India Soirm particulars of it are 
well known in connexion with the histoi ) of the eminent Mis- 
sionary Swartz just named, whose death took place in February 
17^8. 

Some time after the English had established themselves in 
Madras, some of the chap, .ins began to take a lively interest in 
promoting missionary objects. Messrs. Lewis, Stevenson, and 
Leek, successively, from the year 1712, shewed themselves 
friendly to the Danish mission at franrjuebar. In 1734, Mr. 
Schaltze, who had been sent by that mission to Madras, was 
formally adopted, as was al o the Madras mission itself, by the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It nan 
aided, too, by contributions from Germany. 

It was not till 1814-15, that the first missionaries of the 
Church Missionary So< Icty, Messrs. Schnarrc and Rhcnius, 
came out to Madras, where they settled with the full permission 
of the Governor, the Hon’ble H. Elliott ; and since that time 
the mission has been steadily maintained, and the society has, 
besides, above twenty stations and forty ordained missionaries 
(thirteen ot them natives; in various parts of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

The Christian Knowledge Society must certainly be regard- 
ed as the earliest Christian friend of India in England. From 
the time that that poor semi-heathen, Job Charnock, founded the 
English factory of Calcutta in 1689, no thought seems to have 
been taken for the souls of t he people of Bengal, except a pro- 
posal (which came to nothing) on the part of the chaplain, the 
l£ev. S. Briercliffc, to establish a school, until in 1714 — the above 
named society invited that gentleman to become one of its 
corresponding members, and sent him a number of books, with 
a view to attempt the introduction of the Gospel among the 
population. Nothing, however, appears to have been- actually 
done, further than the erection of the first Church in Calcutta, 
anti the formation of a charitable institution, — the original of the 
present Free School, no doubt, — until some Dutch, German, 
and other foreigners residing in Bengal, again took the lead of 
us, in seeking the good of the people of the land. They appiicei 
to the Tranquebar missionaries in 1732,10 send one or more 
of their number to establish a mission in Bengal, both for the 
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instruction of the natives and also for that of the children of 
the Europeans themselves, who were growing up in ignorance. 
The brethren in South India were at that time unable to meet 
this requisition : but it was still urged with so much im- 
portunity, that in 1734 they forwarded it to Europe, where 
it inspired a lively sympathy, both in England and in Ger- 
many. The Christian Knowledge Society again came forward 
with warm interest, and offered to contribute to maintain a 
missionary, if a suitable person could be found. Liberal aid 
flowed in from other quarters ; but no one appeared who 
was considered an eligible person to enter on the proposed 
mission. 

Time passed on, and Calcutta received two tremendous blows ; 
first, in 173 7, from a terrific hurricane and earthquake, which 
swept over it and did immense damage, and afterwards in 1756, 
by the invasion of the ruthless Suraj-u-Dowlah, when the terri- 
ble tragedy of the Black-hole was enacted, and 123 of our 
countrymen perished in one night Almost every record 
seems to have vanished in these disasters ; so that we know not 
if anything was done for the propagation of Christianity until 
1758, when the first Protestant Missionary, John Zcchariah 
Kiernandcr arrived in Bengal from Cuddalorc, or mor^ pro- 
perly from Tranqucbar, where he and his companion Mr. 
Huttman had taken refuge, on the French taking Cuddalore 
after a fe»v days’ siege. He was a Swede,* but had been for 
some time engaged in a responsible situation at Halle, when 
the admirable Professor Franckc (that true friend of India 
and of mankind) recommended him to the mission, and he 
reached Cuddalore in 1740. 

Kiernandcr met from the British authorities, the Governor- 
General, the gallant Lord, (then Colonel) Clive, and the Council, 
a cordial reception and friendly suppoit, which (strange 
to say) most of their successors seem to have been far from 
imitating. Colonel and Mrs. Clive, and Mr. Watts, a Member 
of Council, stood sponsors for his son, and the chaplains' of 
that day, Messrs. Butler and Cape, showed the kindest feeling, 
and procured liberal subscriptions in aid of the objects of his 
mission. 0 

The incidents of Kiernander’s remarkable career are too 
well known to render our dwelling upon them necessary. Irf 
1775 a second missionary, John Christian Diemer, from Halle, 
joined Mr. Kiernandcr ; and it must be recorded to the honour 
of the East India Company, — who began better than they con- 


• Hi* native place was Akstad, in Sweden. He died in Calcutta in 1799. 
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tinued to go on, — that they granted him and Mr. Kiernander’s 
two children, who were returning after being educated in Europe, 
a free passage in one of their ships. Mr. Diemeris health, 
however, allowed him to do but little, uid obliged him to return 
to Europe in 1783, so I hat Kiernander had to apply again to 
Tranquebar for aid anti two missionaries successively (Messrs. 
Koenig and Gerlach) were sent up in 1778, but appear to 
have remained only a short time. 

The first English clergyman that came to India as a mis* 
sionary, was the Rev. Abraham Thomas Clarke, sent out to Cal- 
cutta by the Christian Knowledge Society in 1789, after Kier- 
nanderis pecuniary difficulties had forced him to retire. We 
must acknowledge with regret, that this first English missionary 
was unworthy of the high calling wherewith he had been called ; 
for after about a year he obtained a Government chaplaincy, 
and without notice suddenly threw up his missionary charge 
(offering to repay what he h ■ 1 cost the society), and was sent by 
the Commander-in-Chicf to Cluinar. He still, however, retain- 
ed an interest in Missionary work, and endeavoured afterwards 
to promote it. The Rev. YV. T. Ringletaube also, who joined 
the mission in 1797, became discontented and forsook it, two 
years*after ; and the Christian Knowledge Society seemed iri 
consequence to grow discouraged and to withdraw from the 
work. 

Far different in spirit was the Rev. David Brown, the 
father of evangelical religion in Bengal. He had 
come to India in 1786, and had not only laboured hard, 
but sacrificed comforts and emoluments to carry on the 
Missionary work, which had been commenced in Calcutta. 

“The furtherance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is to me 
all in all,” said he, in a letter dated 1792 ' and his whole life 
proved that it was no empty vaunt. He found a true and a 
most able fellow labourer in the distinguished Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, who came to India in 1797, and whose eminent 
services arc well known. Messrs, Chambers, Grant, and 
Udney, ought also to be mentioned as most active, zealous and 
laborious friends of the mission, amongst the persons in high 
station, and especially Lord Teigninouth, who arrived in Cal- 
cutta as Governor-General in 1793, and most liberally support- 
ed and befriended Missionary work. 

In the meantime, a missionary spirit was gaining strength 
amongst the Baptists in England. It seems to have risen there 
* — * - - — r 

* Two Portuguese Roman C atholic Priests, who had been converted through 
Kiernander’s instrumentality, were very useful in the new mission. 
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first in the bosom of the afterwards eminent William Carey ; 
and about the same time in Calcutta, in that of Mr. Thomas, a 
ship surgeon, who sailed to India, for the first time, in 1783. 
After the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society, in 1792, 
as before noticed, these two men first met ; their meeting was 
deeply affecting ; they fell on each other’s neck and wept. They 
arrived in Calcutta on June 13th, 1793, on board a Danish ship, 
and were welcomed by David Drown and other Christian 
friends. In 1799 arrived Ward, Brunsdon, Grant and Marfth- 
tnan ; but this large accession to a force then little known 
and less understood, at once awakened the suspicions of the 
Indian Government ; and even the able and far-seeing Lord 
Mornington had almost ordered them to leave the country. * 
But he was induced by the intervention of Dr. Buchanan, to 
allow them to remain, and settle at Scrampore, where tlie 
Danish Governor gave them a friendly reception ; and there, as 
is well known, the Baptists have ever since maintained their 
mission. 

It may well be concluded that, on learning of the formation 
of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East, 
David Brown’s heart would be filled with joy ; and that he 
would use every exertion to bring its agency to beacon Sndia. 
In 1807, he, and those true and noble friends of India 
named above, Dr. Buchanan and Mr. Udney, were consti- 
tuted a sort of Corresponding Committee by a grant of £ 200 , 
made by the Society’s Committee in London, to be appro- 
priated at their discretion to promote the translation of the 
Scriptures into the languages of the East. This sum was not 
drawn for immediately, and, in 1809, it was increased to £$00, 
and Henry Martyn and Mr. Thomason were added to the 
Committee entrusted with it. 

In consequence of a proposal made by this Committee, for 
the maintenance of natives to read the Christian Scriptures in 
public, the London Committee granted /,250 a year for tl?at 
purpose, in 1 81 1, the year in which the devoted Martyn left 
India to return no more. 

Previous to the renewal of the East India Company’s Char- 
ter in 1813, the society had begun to bestir itself to secure an 
opening for Missionary efforts, and all the judgment and ener- 
gy of its Secretary were exerted to the full. Dr. Buchanan 


* It must be admitted, that at the time there was something to excite the sus- 
picions of the Government in the fact of Dissenters. ( a body of whom many were 
known to have espoused French Republican principles), arriving without the usual 
license of the Court, in American vessels, with the avowed intention of propagandists 
amongst the natives. 
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had gone to England in 1808, and immediately began to plead 
the cause of India, with all his consummate ability and rich 
stores of orientaf knowledge, through the pulpit and the 
press, both in England and Ireland: and with decided ef- 
fect. It was at the request of the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society that he diew up his celebrated Memoir 
on the necessity of a colonial ecclesiastic! establishment for 
India, which was published by the ssocetv in 181.2, and be- 
ing extensively circulated amongst members of the LegiV 
laturc, led in fact to the institution of tin: Indian episcopate. 
Thus it is to this society, which high church bigotry so\ diement* 
ly assailed as opposed to church order and episcopal authoiity, 
that the origination of Protestant episcopal authoiity in India 
must be ascribed It is difficult for us. at this period of 0111 In- 
dian history, with bishops, clergy and missionaries of all sorts, so 
long living realities around us to realize the extravagant alarm 
and the violent spirit which die proposition of an ecclesiastical 
establishment for India, and especially for sanctioning,— (Dr, 
Buchanan went no further), — missionary labours amongst tliCr 
people, called forth from the worldly-wise politicians and states- 
men of that day. The following passage from the Rev. J. 
Long's Hand Book of Bengal Missions (p. 14.) will give some 
idea of how such persons felt on this subject *: — 

“ Opinions of the following description wore waimly advocated by 
Anglo-Indians. The Hindu system little needs the ameliorating hand of 
the Christian dispensation, for “ the hwis good, if a man use it lawfully." 
“No Hindu of respectability will ever yield to the missionary's remans- 
stances.” Even as late as 1808, Major Scott Waring, a Bengal Officer, ha* 
recorded his opinion in the following terms ‘ Whenever the Christian 
region does as much for the lower ordeia of society in Europe, as that of 
Brahma appears to have done for the Hindus, I shall cheerfully vote for 
its establishment in Hindustan. * 7 

u We give the following as specimens of the notions and practices of 
some of the Anglo-Indians in Bengal, in former days, and which proved 
mighty obstacles to the conversion of the heathen. Colonel Stewart, who 
received the sobriquet of Hindu Stewart, resided at Berhampore, whete he 
worshipped idols and the Ganges. He built a temple at Sagor ; and on hia 
return to Europe, took idols with him to perform puja. Warren Hastings 
sent an embassy to the Grand Lama to congratulate him on his thcarna* 
tion. Mr. Lushington, a Director of the East India Company, stated 
publicly, in 1793, “ that were idb, 000 natives converted, he should hold it 
as the greatest calamity that could befal India." The sermon preached at 
Bishop Middleton's consecration in 1814, was not published, lest the fear* 
of many Anglo-Indians should be excited. At that period the opponents 
of missions declared, that if bishops were sent to India, “ our empire there 

•See nbo the article entitled The Establishment of the Indian Episcopate ia 
No. XXV. ( March 1850 ) of the Calcutta Mevuw . • 
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would not be worth a year’s purchase. ” Major Scott Wariog writes in 
1805 ; “ 1 never met with a happier race of men than the Hindus when 
left to the undisturbed performance of the rites *of their own religion ; 
and it might truly be said, that if Arcadian happiness ever had existence, 
it must have been rivalled in Hindustan. ” In 1793, a member of the Court 
of Proprietots declared at the India House, “that the sending missionaries 
into our Eastern territories is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, un- 
justifiable project that was ever suggested by the most visionary speculator ; 
that the project would affect the ultimate security of our Eastern posses- 
sions. We need not be surprised, however, at these statements, when 
we find the Bishop of St. Asaph, stating in the House of Lords in 1783, 
that “the obligation said to be incumbent on Christians, to promote their 
faith throughout theworld. had ceased with the supernatural gifts which 
attended the commission of the Apostles/ 

The battle of the truth, however, was bravely fought, and at 
length won ; and ^Thomas Fanshawe Middleton arrived at 
Calcutta as the first Protestant Indian Bishop, in November 
1814. But we cannot say that this able, though cold and 
formal prelate, did much to forward the great work of missions 
in India. He thought 'himself restricted by the wording of 
his letters patent from ordaining cither natives or others for the 
propagation of Christianity in his vast and swarming diocese. 
He even doubted whether he ought to countenance Missionary 
proceedings by any but the clerical servants of the East .India 
Company, — and he did both countenance and commend those of 
Mr. Conic at Agra. So that, though clergymen of the Church 
of England had begun to engage in missionary labour in the 
diocese during his episcopate, he never could make up his 
rnind to license, or even to recognize them, because neither 
the canons nor liturgy of the English Church, nor the Com- 
mission of the Court of Directors, had specially provided for 
such cases. Towards the close of his career he seemed to be 
inclining towards a course of action more worthy of a Christian 
and Protestant Bishop in a country like this. But death surpris- 
ed him before he had taken any step except founding Bishop’s 
College, which forms an appropriate monument of the 
man. * 

Great was the disappointment of the Church Missionary 
Society. The small-mindedness (if we may construct a word 
for the occasion) and timidity of the new bishop, however, 
did not retard its energetic labours. The authorities of the 
Church seemed from the first, as it were, resolved to let the 
world see how much could be done without their help. 
Amongst the parties which have always existed, and we suppose 
always will exist in the Church, ever since there has been any- 
thing like a settled ecclesiastical organization, has been one whose 
cry is evermore “ Church Principles and another whose equal- 
ly constant cry is “ Perishing Souh . ” To the former of these 
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belonged Bishop Middleton ; to the latter pertain most of 
the leaders of the Church Missionary Society ; and w ithout 
debating at present their relative merits, we shall only 
say, let our soul ever be with the latter. 

Not long after the first Bishop, the first English missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society reached India. The Rev, 
Messrs. Norton and Greenwood were at first designed lor Cey- 
lon, but circumstances led to the former being assigned {./Madras 
and the latter to Calcutta, where he arrived in June 1816. They 
had been ordained in England, and came out with the license of 
the Com pan)’’ to reside in their territories. From that time the 
number of English missionaries steadily increased, ignored and 
discouraged as they were, by their principal head ; until at his 
decease, in July 1822, they amounted to eighteen, with eight 
Lutherans in India and Ceylon. The society had taken up twenty- 
four stations, of w hich ten were in the Bengal Presidency ; and 
in spite of the unconcealed dislike of the Court of Directors, the 
u passive resistance ” of the Indian Government, and the stiff 
and formal coldness of the Indian Bishop, was making friends 
for itself amongst the wise and good in the land, who began to 
support it liberally, and was doing its trying and difficult 
work, with a steady patient zeal and perseverance, which nothing 
but true Christian principle could have maintained. What can 
this be ascribed to other than the blessing of God? Never 
was there a more decisive and more cheering instance of that 
blessing prevailing against almost every human hindrance. 

Heber was a wiser, as well as a warmer and farther-seeing 
man than his predecessor. During his more genial episcopate, 
the missionaries proceeded more cheerfully with their work as 
acknowledged members of the Church of England Ministry 
in India; and Bishop Wilson’s lengthened episcopate of now two 
and twenty years, his evangelical principles, his missionary 
zeal, his liberal disposition, his sermons and charges, and his 
friendly bearing towards his clergy in general, have done much 
t<? place the missionary on his proper level, to cheer him in his 
work, and to commend that work to the many, who in ^ndia, as 
everywhere, are more influenced by the authority and example 
of one in an eminent position, than by the righteous claims of 
a good and glorious cause; 

This should bring us to write of what they have done, of the 
actual fruits of missionary labour in India; and we had in- 
tended to have gone into this part of the subject at some little 
length, and to have proved by facts and by arguments that the 
actual results of Missionary labour are such as should call forfeh 
the thankful respect of all right thinking men ; but we have been 
led somehow, in writing these pages, to take a somewhat dif* 
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ferent course from that at first contemplated, and are con- 
sequently obliged to defer much that we had intended to say 
on this and other branches of our subject. We gladly refer 
the reader, however, to an article exclusively devoted to it, 
by another and a much abler hand, in an earlier number of 
this Review , No. XXXI., for Scptembcf 1851, where the 
subject will be found very fully and very fairly treated ; and 
it is shewn that the results, not only in actual conversions of 
natives of the country, and in gathering of native Christian 
congregations, arc much greater than could reasonably have 
been reckoned on from the comparatively trifling amount of 
missionary labour as yet expended upon this vast Missionary 
field ; but also in the quantity of material produced, in the 
way of mission establishments, vernacular books, especially 
the Scriptures, and efficient native helpers, for the future 
carrying on of the work. We commend the paper to the 
perusal of the reader who wishes to obtain a just view of a 
work too little known, as we have said, and too much decried. 
And, at the same time, we cannot deny ourselves the gratifica- 
tion of referring to and commending to our readers another 
article in a number of the Rev : cw subsequent to that just 
referred to (No. XXXV., September 1852,) entitled Ii\dia as 
a Mission field , and the pamphlet there reviewed, entitled The 
Urgent Claims of India for more Christian Missions, by a Lay- 
man in India : London, 1852. We are net, we believe, now 
betraying any secret in naming the Layman as Macleod Wylie, 
Esq., Senior Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, who 
has just left India (but wc rejoice to hope only for a time) 
to seek restoration of the health which had seriously suffered 
under his devoted labours in the cause of missions and of every 
good work amongst us. Even while we write, another work 
of his has been announced, dictated by the same spirit of Chris- 
tian zeal which has long animated him. It is designated 
Bengal as a fie/d of Missions. 

It was during the incumbency of India’s third Bishope 
the active and sensible Thomas Turner, that the Rev. J. J. 
Weitbrecht landed in Calcutta as Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, on New-year’s day, 1831. 

It is with no small regret that we find both our space and * 
time so far cngag< d already, as to necessitate our compressing 
into a few concluding pages r»ur notice of the Memoir and the 
Life of this truly valuable Missionary, which we had intended 
should constitute a large portion of this article. 

The critic cannot and would not deal severely with the work 
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of a widow, drawn up, in great part, during the very year erf 
her bereavement. But in candour we must say, that whilst 
the work presents# some of the faults to be expected from the 
circumstances of its c ompilation, such as a natural tendency to 
accumulate and to over-colour ever}' thing which can in any 
way exalt its subject, and to pass ovc:i T perhaps unconsciously, 
other things- which might cast a shade over it, it is very far in 
our judgment, from deserving the harsh measure dealt out to 
it by a Calcutta contemporary. * Admitting that the Memoir 
is in some measure “ overdone, ” and that there are pages, which 
might, without much loss to the life or to the public, have 
been omitted — (though it is but fair to remember, that a history 
of the Burdwan mission is incorporated with the Memoir, and 
many passages unnecessary to the latter are quite relevant to 
the former,) — and, moreover, that the work would have been much 
more extensively read, were it less bulky, and printed in larger 
type ; wc must still say that the majority of ordinary readers, — 
for whom, be it rememberer, and not for the ciitics, such books 
are written, — have pronounced warmly in its favour, as far as we 
have had opportunity of personally ascertaining ; and the public 
in general has evinced its feeling very decidedly, by taking up 
an impression of 3,000 copies, and calling for another in the 
course of, we believe, a few weeks. We have heard, too, from 
a friend in England, well qualified, from position and otherwise, 
to form a judgment, that the work “ is doing good service to 
the cause of Missions at home.” This is a decided success. And 
as for the largeness of the volume and the smallness of the 
type, if they do not evince the literary discretion of the com- 
piler, they certainly shew her honesty, so to speak : much less 
matter in much larger type would have cost her much less labor 
and expense, and probably sold still better ; but there was a 
wealth of materials, and we ‘happen to know, that nearly half 
as much more as appears in print, was included in the original 
compilation ; but was judiciously excised by the Editor, Mr, 
Christopher, whose Introduction, (by the way) though by no 
means necessary to the Memoir, is in itself sound and sensible, 
and likely to prove useful. 

We cannot but wish certainly that greater literary skill 
had been exerted in the arrangement of the materials ; but 
it was necessary, for various reasons, to bring out the work 
soon ; — every one who has had to compile a book hurriedly will 
understand what is meant by not having time to be brief : — it was 
done by a hand unhackneyed in the arts of book-making, though 


•The Calcutta Christian Observer t November 1854, 
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not wholly inexperienced in authorship ; and to say the least of 
the work, it follows the fashion of biography so much in vogue 
at present, viz., to leave the subject of tha memoir to tell his 
own tale and exhibit his own character, by his journals, his 
correspondence, and the more public productions of his pen. 

We shall say no more at present as to the execution of the 
work, except this, that if it has faults, it is certainly not without 
merits, too. It is agreeably written. With all its minute detail, 
and its certainly rather excessive lengthiness, no one can justly 
call it tiresome : and many readers, as we have already said, have 
pronounced it positively delightful. It has, in our eyes at least, 
one great merit ; it is so contrived as to bring forward a great 
number of incidents, small, it may be, in themselves, but yet 
calculated to prove instructive and cheering to persons engaged, 
as its subject was, in arduous and self-denying labour ; and by 
presenting us with Mr. Weitbrecht’s own descriptions of his 
inward conflicts, and the sources whence he derived strength 
and comfort, and victory, it directs other tried ones to the same 
“ wells of salvation,” from which they may draw for themselves 
in their time of need. 

We might choose passages, almost at random, from the Me- 
moir, to illustrate this latter commendation. Take for instance, 
the account of the close of his second year in India, 1832 : — 

44 A few days later, his brethren left him, and he concluded his journal 
of this year by a summary of the great and wonderful mercies he had 
received from his Lord, who had so graciously assisted him through the 
arduous and difficult beginning of his missionary course. He traces all 
his strength for duty, and all his success, to the help and blessing of his 
heavenly Father, and renews his prayers aud his vows for future 
aid and consecration under six heads : — I. For troubles, give faith and 
hope. 2. For discouragement, patience and perseverance. 3. For the 
poor heathen, love and pity. 4. For private devotion, humility and con- 
fidence. 5. For the work of the ministry, divine unction. 6. In combats, 
victory, through the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.”(p. 77.) 

Again, on New Year’s Day 1834, he thus writes : — 

41 1 have now spent three years in India, and depending on the Almighty 
hand which has hitherto so graciously and faithfully guided me, I enter on 
the fourth. 0 Lord ! let Thy favour perserve my breath, for in this land 
we sensibly feel that in the midst of life we are in death. Give me, bless- 
ed Jesus, new faithfulness, new zeal, new strength, and new blessings 
in my work in this vineyard wherein Thou hast called me to labour. 
My comfort under all my own infirmities and weaknesses, and under all 
the difficulties and trials of my pilgrim way is, that Thou wilt never leave 
me nor forsake me. My soul cleaveth unto Thee. Thou hast loved me 
first, and Thy love constraineth me to live, and if called on, to die for 
tThee. Be to my soul more and more precious, — more and more glorious, 
—more and more dear ; preserve me to Thy heavenly kingdom, and grant 
me at last a joyful entrance therein,” (p, 98.) 
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And once more in 1836 : — 

The great point a missionary must ever have in view, in all his engage- 
ments, is the conversion of those among whom he labours. While l feel my 
inability to accomplish this change in one soul, the privilege is sweet to me 
by which I can say, Lcrd x help me. I am Thy servant.” It is an especial 
comfort to be able to ask His blessing in eve r y particujar case. “Lord* 

I am going to preach the Gospel of Thy dear Son ; accompany my testi - 
mony by the power ol Thy Spirit to the hearts of ihe hearers, I am going 
to instruct the young ; bless the instruction/’ Labouring thus in His 
name we may be happy, and take courage. The cause is His, and not 
ours. May we be ‘faithful unto death l ” Out re ward will be great, and 
our rest sweet. Sometimes our faith and patience is exceedingly tried; at 
other times we are icfreshed and comforted. 1 know this must be. All 
the saints in glory went there on the same path/ (p. 146-7,) 

We cannot but think that the disparaging' remarks of the 
critic we have referred to, on Mr. Weitbrecht’s personal 
qualities and ministerial labours, are unjustly severe and splene- 
tic, * They are moreover strangely dissimilar to others in the 
same periodical at an earlier period, soon after that excellent 
missionary’s death. Were we to have the lives of men of 
genius only written, the world and the church would, in our 
opinion, be grievous losers ; the mass of mankind would be ef- 
fectual 1 y deterred from aiming at what is good and worthy of 
imitation in the teaching of Biography, because of that transcen- 
dant and heaven-bestowed something, called genius, with which 
it would come to be regarded as inseparably connected, as effect 
is with cause. But with but little of this undefined and fitful 
thing, a man may possess many most excellent and useful, nay, 
most noble and admirable qualities, which, while they render 
him a benefactor and blessing to his kind, do not raise him 
above their imitation. And such, wc think, was Josiah Pratt, 
whose character we have just attempted, though very imper- 
fectly, to pourtray ; and speh we hold also was John James 
Weitbrecht. Talents and powers, we maintain, he possessed, 
of no common order ; but it is not for these we love, we honour, 
and we try to follow him ; it is for his virtues ; for the grace v 
that was bestowed upon him, for the uses to which he applied 
his many and various gifts. 

It affords evidence of mental superiority to have maintained 
always a pre-eminence amongst his fellows, and that not by 
any assumption of his, but by the ready concession of those 

* We don’t know who the writer is, but he seems to think the business of a critic 

is to strike out as far, and to deal as many and as hard blows as he can on any and 
everything within reach, all round. In the space of his five or six pages, he manages 
to attack writers of fiction and biography in general, and Airs. Weitbrecht and 
her work in paiticular, missionary societies, and the missionary whose memoir lit 
was reviewing, and we know not whom and what beside. This is not to be a reviewer, 
but a censor 'general. 
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amongst whom he moved. This pre-eminence was awarded 
to him by his college-mates at Basle missionary institution ; 
and we can testify that it continued to be yieided by his brother 
missionaries in India up to the close of his life. Often have 
we heard the regretful remark made since his removal, We 
have no one to take the place that he held amongst us ; no 
one to look up to as we did to him.” 

It is indicative of no contemptible amount of talent, com- 
bined with energy, firmness and diligence, to have successively 
set to work at, and made some progress in, four strange lan- 
guages, and to have mastered the fourth so early and so respect- 
ably as Weitbrecht did the Bengali. And amongst his linguistic 
attainments must be included his perfection in English, which 
required little correction, even when he was on his voyage to 
India after scarce two years’ residence in England ; /or one of 
his fellow passengers says of him, u he then wrote as correctly 
w and eloquently as in latter years, and preached in English with 
* as much ease as if he had been born in England.” We have 
ourselves heard the friend, himself no inelegant scholar, who 
carried through the press the volume of Mr. Weitbrecht’s Sermons 
published in Calcutta soon after the author’s decease, say, that 
scarce a line or a word needed correction. 

Nor can it be denied to be a proof of a gifted mind to 
possess the power to influence and control, by the utterance of 
the lips, popular assemblies of almost every sort, and that 
without the slightest attempt at the arts of the practised rhetori- 
cian, by the force of manly sense, fresh and vigorous thought, 
and pointed and simple appeal to the best feelings of our nature. 
Without dwelling on his missionary preaching in India, his 
progress through Germany on his visit home, in 1841-44, was 
a career of triumph. Wherever he went, he created an enthu- 
siasm. A like, though perhaps not quite an equal success 
attended him in England, to him a foreign land ; and it was 
proved to be the result of no tricks of oratory or mere graces of 
manner or of style ; for his missionary addresses were published 
not only in German but in English, and in both languages 
had a very considerable run. 

An instance or two will illustrate this position, as related in 
his free and artless letters to his wife. 

“ The town contains only 400 Protestants, yet the church was so full, t 
one might have walked upon the heads of the people. At least ro 00 
individuals listened for one hour and a half in breathless silence. The 
two Dukes (Paul and Adam, of Wurtemberg) were present, and be- 
came subscribers ; you can imagine I do not lose these fine opportunities 
for speaking, as God may enable me, to the hearts and consciences of my 
bearers.*’ 
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And again — 

M I wish you could have seen the masses of bearers this day. I spoke 
an hour and a half.* The people seemed quite electrified .* there were 
about 3,000 present. It was a beautiful sight 1 An old infidel physician^ 
who had not been in church fur thirty years, attended. He was quite 
shaken down, and sent us a present for our work.* 

Wc think, too, that tlv* death of a man of ordinary and com^ 
mon place ability would not have called forth the numerous 
and strongly worded expressions of regret and admiration 
which followed Wcitbrecht’s decease, expressions which were 
not only heard from many of the pulpits of Calcutta and else* 
where, but which were entered on the records of public religious 
bodies, both those of the Church of England, and others, too, 
as may be seen in the latter pages, and the Appendix to the 
Memoir. Either these various bodies and individuals happened, 
accidently and independently of each other, all to go out of 
their usual way, to do honour to the memory of a mere every- 
day good man ; or else the man whose memory they honoured 
was one of no common stamp 

Thus much we say in simple justice ; but we repeat, that 
we care not for the point. We are glad the Memoir has been 
written, if the subject of it were not half the man, the mission- 
ary and the Christian that he was ; for even though the work 
be partial and over-coloured, — as we suppose almost every 
Memoir, at least by a near relative is, — we believe it will minister 
encouragement, and stimulus and comfort to many a faithful 
heart, both in the homes of Christian Europe and the taberna- 
cles of the missionary field. 

We may as well say here respecting the missionary charac- 
ter, and missionaries themselves in general, as they have come 
under our observation, that we have been constrained to respect 
them very highly. We think they are a class of men, much mis- 
judged by most persons. The missionary character, in the abstract 
idea, is doubtless duly venerated ; but somehow the Missionary 
hifnself, in the actual living reality, is not estimated amongst us 
here in India, as we think he ought to be. People are incon- 
siderate. They seem to expect a missionary to be a man above 
the reach of human infirmity, and even of human feelings and 
human wants : a man of an anchorite’s self-denial, an apostle’s 
zeal, a giant’s power, and an angel’s disinterested devotedness. 
They conceive the idea of a sort of compound character, made 
up of the best features of many others, and seem to expect 
to find their idea realized in every missionary they meet They 
take the heavenly mind and even the splendid talents of % 
Martyn, the untiring energy and great success of a Swartz, 
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the deep humility of soul of a Brainerd, the laborious self- 
denial of an Eliot, or a Judson, the resistless gentleness 
and winning love of a Corrie, ,the solid sense, ^agreeable manners, 
and ready address of a Weitbrecht, and the physical energy 
and iron-constitution of a Lacroix, and forming to their imagina- 
tions a character composed of such elements, they seem to 
expect to find it wherever they find a missionary. Of course, 
they are disappointed ; God ” (as Cecil says) “ who alone could 
make such ministers, has not done so : ” — admirable Crichtons, 
and Berkeleys, endowed with “ every virtue under heaven/’ 
are but rarely seen in this degenerate world ; — but in their disap- 
pointment men are„apt to fly to the other extreme, and think 
nothing of the man who has not every thing they fancied he had. 
But this is unreasonable and unfair. " Every man,” says 
St. Paul, “ has his proper gift of God, one after this manner 
and another after that : ” and though there are exceptions to 
what we are about to say, among the missionary body, we 
must in candour express it as our opinion that the Missionaries, 
as a body, form the most truly respectable class of society in 
India : respectable for their general ability, respectable for their 
usefulness and laboriousness, respectable for their high Christian 
character, and respectable above all, (we mean more than any 
other class) for their disinterested and single-minded devoted- 
ness to India’s good. Of no other men in the country caiH'it 
be said as a body, that they came to India only to seek the good 
of India and her people : and wc must add, as the result of our own 
not very limited observation and experience, that amongst no 
other body are you so sure of meeting with a ready response 
and cordial co-operation when you want to carry out any well 
laid scheme for the real benefit, even, of a merely temporal 
kind, of the sons and daughters of the land. We are well 
aware, and rejoice in the acknowledgment, that among the 
members of the public services, civil, military and clerical, 
there is a considerable, and perhaps an increasing, proportion c of 
persons feeling a lively interest in such undertakings, and ready 
to lend them energetic and substantial aid ; but of none others, 
that we are acquainted with, save and except the missionaries, 
can this be said as a body ; and, of them, it can. There are ex- 
ceptions ; but we have found them but few. The people and 
the friends of India are sure of finding friends in them. 

One element in the romantic idea of a Missionary to which 
we have alluded is, that he should live like an anchorite ; and ifhe 
Js seen dwelling in a moderately good habitation, and partaking 
of the ordinary simple comforts of civilized life, he is liable to 
be set down as a luxurious self-indufger, who thinks more of 
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his comforts than of his work, and who probably entered on his 
holy calling to obtain a sort of advancement and indejfrendence 
in the world. This has always appeared to us a great mistake. 
We quote, in reference to it, the remarks of a writer in the 
Calcutta Christian Intdligeruer, who seems to be well acquainted 
with the subject : — 

“ Half a century’s experience has taught such fcoUks (Missionary Societies) 
that penny wisdom here is pound foU) —looking at the matter merely in a 
pecuniary light. It has taught them, that to edu*. ate men in European Col- 
leges for missionary labour, to send them out to Iruib in our costly ships, 
with all necessaiy outfit, and then to place them in poor close dwellings, oa 
stinted allowances, without conveniences for either family comfort or mis- 
sionary activity— is the most utter folly. It wastes funds entrusted to them 
not for foolish waste but judicious use ; it dings away valuable lives, which, 
on a better system, might be, and are preserved for many years ; and it ere* 
ates a prejudice and a fear about the missionary life, as if to be a mis- 
sionary was necessarily to be a martyr, as poor Mrs. Pfeiffer thought it, 
though in another sense. 

Hence good, substantial, airy and often expensive (we will not say 
they are not sometimes too expensive) houses are built for missionaries 
in those places where the nus on is likely to he permanent. Hence 
missionaries are provided with the necessary appliances and means of 
protection from the deadly climate, and with a sufficiency of the ordinary 
supplies and comforts of persons in the middle classes of society ; and 
one of the duties of the Secretaries, or senior members of missionary 
bodies, is to warn inexperienced missionaries against the folly and danger 
of denying themselves needful comforts, and exposing themselves to heat, 
damp, &c., &c., under mistaken ideas of economy. 

We well remember the fears excited not very long ago on behalf of a 
zealous, though rather incautious missionary friend, who, being left too 
much to himself, adopted a mode of living which exposed his health and 
life to the moat imminent peril. We felt constrained to volunteer more 
than one urgent caution ourselves ; and we cannot forget the wasted 
and sickly look which he brought back with him after a few months of 
living in a mode which Mr:*. Pfeiffer would probably not think “ martyr- 
like ” enough; for he never quite came up to her idea of living exactly 
like the poorest natives, eating with them from one dish, &c., &c, We 
have no doubt his life was saved by his having to leave his chosen abode 
and go to sea.” * 

JThe amount of labour gone through by a diligent and 
zealous missionary in India few persons are aware of. It is 
not merely going to preach now and then, or teaching a 
little in a school, with natives to help him. It is the constant 
and wearying pressure of* many and often conflicting claims 

* ** Many instances might be cited of missionary labourers, who fell early victims to 
their own hasty and mistaken ideas of self-denying economy, contrary to the fre* 

quent warnings of more experienced persons. One, in particular, occurs to us of a pro- 
mising young man, who thought it would look proud and luxurious to allow himself 
to be carried in a palanquin j and unable or unwilling to keep a horse conveyance, 
went about Calcutta and its environs on foot, and soon fell a prey to the climate* 
or ruther to his own contempt of the warnings of both nature and experience. This 
is but one ef many cases,” 
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upon his time and his exertions, that wear him down. Most 
missionaries have more or less of a native Christian congre- 
gation to attend to, and some, as for inctance those of the 
Church Missionary Society in the Kishnaghur district in Ben- 
gal, and of that and other Societies in several parts of South 
India, — of many hundred members, such as are considered 
more than enough to fill the time, and tax the energies of a 
strong man in the bracing air of Europe. But this is but a 
small part of the zealous missionary’s charge. He has (in 
addition to the usual European requisites for ministerial use- 
fulness, to acquire a full and familiar knowledge of perhaps 
two or three strange and difficult oriental tongues, so as to dis- 
cuss in them not only ordinary matters of business or routine 
(such as the planter or the Government servant has to do with) 
but abstruse religious doctrines and the niceties of eastern 
philosophy and metaphysics. Whilst he is learning these, his 
time is perpetually demanded, and his studies interrupted by 
the care of the before-mentioned native flock, by the con- 
cerns of his schools, of which he has probably two for native 
Christian children, boys and girls, in his mission compound, 
and two or three others in different parts of his district, at some 
miles distance from him and from each other \ and none of 
these can go on at ail satisfactorily without his frequent and 
steady superintendence. Missionary preaching tours occupy 
a good part of the season of the year, when it is possible to 
itinerate in a country like India, and exclude every thing else 
for the time. As he becomes known and respected amongst 
the people, he is constantly visited by enquirers, some seeking 
with a measure of sincere earnestness, to know what is the true 
way of salvation ; some coming merely out of curiosity, — like 
the Athenian idlers gathering round St. Paul, — to have a talk 
with the Sahib, and hear how he talks their language, and what 
he has to say about his religion and about theirs ; they want 
also to see how he lives in his house, and what kind of beings 
his wife and his children are. Some, again, come again and 
again, veiling their object under a thick cover of simulated 
concern about spiritual things in hope of securing the Sahib’s 
intercession with the neighbouring* judge or collector or other 
Government officer, for the obtaining a situation, or the derision 
of a law suit, or some such matter. All these persons the Mis- 
sionary thinks it right to attend to. It is impossible often to 
distinguish the sincere from the hypocritical ; and even though 
it were not, he knows not but that God’s mercy may have led, 
unknown to himself, even the curious questioner, or the seeker 
of worldly advantage, to hear from him the words of life which 
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will yet convert his soul. Hence the missionary receives and 
converses with all, usually giving them tracts or books to take 
with them to their homes. Besides, he is often the physician 
of the neighbourhood, and has, morning by morning, a crowd 
of applicants for meoicine and medical advice, with which he 
endeavours to impart the u Balm of Gilead ” for the sin-diseased 
soul. He is not infrequently, too, marie (though we think he 
ought not to allow it) the arbiter in the disputes of his vicinity, 
and thus brings upon himself much trouble and annoyance. 
But whilst all this is going on. occupying and over-occupying* 
his mornings and his days, lie feels the want of new books or 
translations of books for both his Christian flock and the un- 
believing multitude. There is no one to prepare them, but 
himself or some brother Missionary, who is no better off than 
himself. True, he is already “pressed out of measure above 
strength ; ” but the want is pressing too, and lie sets to work, 
giving the brief occasional intervals of his interrupted days and 
a portion of his nights di j to repose, to the woik of composi- 
tion or translation. Iy this way mam* of the now numerous 
religious books and tracts in the native languages have been 
prepared, and not a few of the translations of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures themselves. And this part of the work goes on silently 
and in private, whilst harshly judging persons are thinking that 
the Missionary is indulging himself in case. But even yet the 
Missionary’s labour is not at an end. In many places there 
is something of a European flock without a shepherd, to 
whom he feels bound to minister the word of life, hoping that 
the benefit done may revert in good to the work of mis- 
sions ; and though this is a labour which often times brings 
much refreshment to the missionary’s own spirit, still it is 
a labour, and consumes both time and energy. And, in ad- 
dition to all, he has to prepare reports for his Society, to 
keep up correspondence about his Mission, and frequently 
to # collect some of the Funds for its support; and as most 
missionaries have a family, some time and attention is 
required for their culture and instruction too, especially sur- 
rounded as they are by the uncongenial influences of a heathen 
land. 

Thus is the missionary pressed and worn down. Let any 
one compare the amount of labour we have just described, and 
which is the lot of the great majority of missionaries in this 
country , with all its disadvantages of a relaxing and exhausting 
climate, imperfect means of communication, and lack of cheer^ 
ing Chistian society ; let any one compare it with w r hat is ofteif 
considered such hard work in an English parish, that a curate 

v 
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or two must be got to share it, or the over-burthened minister 
soon breaks clown — and we feel assured that more consideration 
and respect will be felt for the missionary than it has been the 
fashion to exhibit in some quarters that might have been better 
•informed and better disposed. Less wonder, too, will be igno- 
rantly expressed, that these over-pressed and toil-worn men do 
not do much more, that they do not convert all India at once, 
whilst, too many of their “ Christian ” brethren, so far from 
cheering or helping, are criticizing them, and amusing them- 
selves, gathering money and hastening home to enjoy it — that 
some 400 missionaries should not have reclaimed the 120 millions 
oflndia, when above 20,000 ministers are considered so inade- 
quate for the due instruction of the 20 millions of Christian 
England, that Pastoral aid, and Scripture Readers, and City mis- 
sion Societies are necessary to help them. 

u The 2nd of April 1802, was a day of joy and sorrow n in the 
house of a respectable citizen of Schorndorf, in Wurtemburg. 
In the morning a little daughter died, and in the evening a son 
was born, the third of seven. This was John James Weit- 
brecht, the future missionary in Bengal. There was nothing 
of particular note to distinguish his early years, during which he 
seemed to exhibit many engaging qualities, but less of mental 
gifts and talents than others of the family appeared to possess. The 
father had been educated for the ministry, though he did not en- 
ter it ; but his education enabled him to provide better instruction 
for his children than ordinary tradesmen of his class ; and 
amongst other things he accustomed his sons to converse, and 
sometimes correspond, with him and with each other in Latin. In 
one of the son’s letters to his own son, in after years, as given 
in the memoir, he says that at eleven years of age he was able 
to read Ovid and Virgil, and converge fluently with his brothers 
in that language. 

His mother was a pious woman : but he lost her almost 
before he could fully appreciate her value. A second mother, 
however, who was a step-mother only in name, seems fully to 
have supplied her place, and to have exercised a happy influence 
for good upon the mind of her adopted family ; so that very early 
in his life strong religious impressions appear to have been made 
oti the mind of John. They were renewed and deepened again 
at the season of confirmation, which in Germany always takes 
place in the fourteenth year. ” With tears of repentance and 
joy,*’ he afterwards said of himself, “ I then renewed my 
baptismal covenant in the ordinance of confirmation.” His 
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tears again flowed, but for another cause* at his seventeenth 
year, when his lather died ; — 

“ Around the sick couch of our dying parent stood weeping the sorrowing 
mother and nine children, of whom the youngest was but a year old. 
This giief was heavy, n deed, and onr.e more diove me to the Saviour, not 
at first tor myself, hut for the preaetvation of .ny father's earthly life* 
The prayer was not granted, and the hour of Ids dissolution rapidly ap* 
pio.iched. Then my heart was lifted up, the weak faith became strong, 
:md I was enabled to say, “ Lord, if thou wilt tak' away our f rth<*% suteiy. 
Thou wilt, according to Thine own giucioub promise, be our Father and 
Supi)orter. ?; And thus it was : the earthly patent was called home, and 
the Heavenly One continued to lead me, through varied and pauirui expe- 
riences— among them very weak health— into the full knowledge and love 
of God.” (p. 7 ) 

He had been put to learn his father’s business after he had 
completed his fourteenth year. What that business was is not 
mentioned, we believe, in the memoir, but we know not why 
it should be concealed. Who thinks the less of Carey when 
it is known that he had been for years a shoe-maker,* or of Mor- 
rison, that he was a boot-tree maker, of Henry Martyn, when 
it is heard that his father was a Cornish miner, of David 
Brown, because he was the son of a poor Yorkshire farmer, 
or who will think the less of John James Weitbrecht, 
on learning that his paternal trade was that of a baker? 
A year after his father’s death, finding his health suffering, 
he abandoned this first employment for another ; we are 
not told what. This business led hurt “in due time” to 
Stuttgard, where, through the ministry of “ the sainted 
Holfacker,” he became thoroughly awakened and enlightened 
in soul, and to use his own words, “ the blessed hour arrived 
when he was to fine Christ, and to be united to Him to be 
separated no more.” It was on Good Friday 1824, and at the 
Lord’s Holy Table, that, as he believed, the work of grace was 
sealed upon his soul. 

The desire he had for some time felt to devote himself to 
missionary work, then became more earnest and lively ; and the 


* We have always considered it one of the best anecdotes we have of missionary 
life in India, that Carey, when diniflg one day at Government House, heard Colonel 
or General somebody, who was also at the table, and who understood that Caiey was 
a guest, ask “ Where is that shoemaker?’' when the missionary, who was close by, 
immediately replied, with dignified composure, “ I am here, sir ; but you do me too 
much honour, I was not a shoemaker, 1 was only a cobbler.” We perceive, however, 
from what is stated in the life of that distingushed missionary, that the anecdote 
is scarcely likely to be authentic, for a letter or statement of Carey’s own is 
quoted, in which he says that he was considered a good workman, anti that his 
master kept in his shop, as a favourable specimen of good work, a pair of shoer 
made by him. Caiey was no boaster. 
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father that his couisn Pfander(who was long an able Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society at Agra, and just, now in the 
present year has been deputed to open a Nqjv mission amongst 
the Affghan and other tribes about Peshawar) and another friend 
had taken that step. He waited however in faith and prayer during 
eighteen months, for an indication of the Divine will : and then 
offered himself to the Basle Missionary Society ; and was at 
once accepted and admitted to the missionary seminary at that 
place, at the close of 1825. 

The history of his residence there affords most pleasing and 
satisfactory evidence of his felt superiority, if not in talent, at 
least in maturity and weight of character, to most of his fellow- 
sludents ;over whom, indeed, his early education, as well as per- 
haps his more mature age, gave him some advantage. One of 
them says : — 

41 He did, indeed, exercise a very blessed influence upon my whole being ; 
for I was not only young in years but in Christian experience, hav- 
ing entered the Christian Chinch not long before. The old Adam 
was still strong in me, and much in Christianity v/as new to 
me. He watched over me with motherly tenderness, — sometimes, 
f aithfully bringing my inconsistencies before me ; and then when he saw me 
overwhelmed by a deep sense of my sinfulness, he comforted and encourag- 
ed me, kneeled down beside me. and united with me in beseeching Divine 
strength and grace to help me on. He loved me for that Saviour's sake, 
in whom we were both one, and who was “ all and in all'' to him.” (p. 11.) 

After about three years’ residence in the Basle institution,* 
during almost two of which he attended lectures with the theologi- 
cal class in the University of that piacc, in which he also matricu- 
lated, he was selected with one or two others for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and proceeded to London, where he arrived 
towards the end of December 1828, and took up his abode at 
the Society’s missionary institution at Islington. 

He was at first intended for the Abyssinian Mission, and was 

# 4 * The missionary reniinmy there was established in 1817, afterthe fall of Napoleon, 
0? a suitable token of gratitude to God for the deliverance nf Germany from he 
yoke of Fiance, hade. in Switzerland, was chosen for its locality, partly because it 
was supposed that such an institution would thete encounter less opposition fr<>m 
the secular power than in Get many, and partly because many of the men who found- 
ed it, were inhabitants of that tich commeicial dty, then, as now, distinguished for the 
piety of its ministers and of many of their hearers It also fonns the connecting 
link between Swilzeiland and South-Western Germany, and is admirably adapted 
to be the centie of a missionary society intended to unite Christians of the two 
countries. An intimate connection has existed for many years between this semina- 
ry and the Church Missionary Society, and an annual supply of students have 
usually been sent to London to complete, in the Church Missionary College at Isling- 
ton, their preparation for the »».ttt«ms to which they are destined, 
j The expense of his education h paid by the Lnglish Church Missionary Society 
to the College at Kaale, for cvety student supplied to the ranks of their laborers 
from that institution/' (p. 8.) 
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set to learn the Tigree language from a boy of that countiy, who 
had been brought to England : but the youth proved a very frac- 
tious and unprofitable pupil-teacher, and the design was aban- 
doned : so also was a subsequent one of sending Mr. Weitbrecht 
to West Africa, after he had commenced learning the Susoo, ano- 
ther tongue of the sons of Ham, and a* the same time Arabic from 
the distinguished Proiessor Lee. Aftci cL curnstances had led tp 
an alteration of ihN design also, at length, — with his own con- 
sent, — India was fixed upon as his future sphere. 

From his arrival in this country in the beginning of 1831, to 
the close of his earthly course, his life was divided into three 
distinct periods : the first, ending with his departure for Europe, 
for restoration of health in December 1841, was devoted 
to preparing himself by study of the Vernacular languages for 
efficient work among the people, and to organizing the schools 
and other depaitmcnts of the BunUvan MEsiop. In it, too, he 
was married in March 1834, to Mrs. Higgs/ then the widow of 
a Missionary of the London Missionary Society, to whom we 
are indebted for the present memoir, and of whom we need 
say no more, as she is well known in India.* The next em- 
braces the period of his visit to Europe, from whence he 
returned to India again in November 1.844. Put, though 
brief, it was perhaps ore of the most useful portions of his 
Missionary life in the amount of interest regarding Missions 
amongst the heathen, which he was enabled to excite in 
Europe. The third period covers the time of his last residence 
and labours in India, and extends to the time of his death, 
on March 1st, 1852. His ministry, during this last period 
of his Indian life, seems to have been to give an impulse 
to itinerant preaching in Bengal, when it had become too 
little practised (at least by the Church Missionaries) in con- 
sequence, partly of so much attention and labour being re- 
quired for the instruction of the large native flocks which had 
professed Christianity, chiefly in the Kishnaghur district. He 
ifad also to exhibit the Missionary character mature amongst 
his brethren, and last of all, to die, as it were, in their presence, 
in the calm assurance of faith in an all-sufficient Saviour. 


* Mrs. Weitbrecht’s family name was Edwards, and her native place London. She 
came to the East, in the fust instance, we believe, in an educational capacity, and was 
married to Mr. Higgs at Malacca, or in the Straits. She was soon left a widow, 
however, her husband dying on his return to Bengal ; and not long after Mr, 
Weitbrecht made her acquaintance in Calcutta. These particulars are not mention- 
ed in the Memoir. Mr. Weitbrecht left her, at her second widowhood, with five 
children ; the eldest of whom, a fine lad of about sixteen, she has had to mouni tf»c 
loss of since his lamented father’s death. Two boys and two girls still remain. 
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We must (though with real reluctance) abandon our intention 
of giving a brief sketch of each of these periods, illustrated and 
enlivened by extracts from the memoir itself* as our share of 
space is already more than exhausted. To do so, however, is 
the less necessary in this country, not only because he was so 
.well known to many of our readers; but because also two 
brief memorial sketches of his history were published in Cal- 
cutta shortly after his decease, — one in the Catciitta Christian 
Intelligencer , for April and May 1852, afterwards republished 
separately ; and the other, somewhat more extended, some 
months later, as an Introduction to the volume of Sermons before 
alluded to. But we have no hesitation in commending to the 
reader, who wishes to sec a valuable Christian and Missionary 
character well, though not artistically pourtrayed, the memoir 
of the Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht To the serious Christian reader, 
who desires to have his own spirit warmed and cheered and 
soothed by the out-flowings of a kindred soul, we can promise 
much enjoyment from the perusal of the volume. Indeed, we 
would venture to suggest that, in case yet another impression 
should be called for, — or indeed, whether it shall be called for 
or not, — an edition smaller in size should be prepared, omitting 
much of the laudatory, and most of the unnecessary and less 
useful portions of the work, and leaving its subject to speak 
more exculsively for himself by his own letters, journals, &c. 
The work would thus become more readable, and consequently 
more acceptable and useful to a large class of readers ; and, we 
think, would take a respectable place amongst the standard 
Religious biography of the day. 

In conclusion, we will only say that the value of the 
Church Missionary Society, with which we have coupled the 
name of Weitbrecht, and to which he was sincerely attached, 
appears incidentally in the course of the narrative ; not only 
in its deciding on India as the field of labour for a man so 
well qualified naturally for such a sphere ; but by the amplfe 
liberty and sufficiency of means it allowed him las indeed it 
does to all its Missionaries) for the prosecution of those depart- 
ments of Missionary labour, for which he felt himself called 
and fitted. At first he gave himself to arranging and conso- 
lidating the little Mission at Burdwan. As he became familiar 
with the language and the people, he commenced itinerant 
preaching at intervals of a year. Further on, in his Indian 
experience, he began to give some time to translation and the 
preparation of hymns and little works in Bengali, chiefly for 
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children ; and last of all, lie purposed devoting his hfotured 
powers to a more continuous and exclusive course of preach- 
ing through the fowns and villages of Bengal; and "he did 
well that it was in his heart/* though the Lord, to whom he 
had given himself anew for this work, did not allow him to 
carry it fully out. For each and all of this different depart- 
ments or sorts of work, the Society v ith which he was con- 
nected, gave him full liberty, and aided him in every way it could 
by its sanction, by counsel, and by pecuniary supplies. 

And if it could be proved that the Society’s efforts for the 
conversion of India’s idolatrous population had been utterly 
futile and thrown away, — ‘‘that not one solitary native soul had 
been converted to Christianity and to God "through her instru- 
mentality ; — if it could be shown that it had done no- 
thing whatever for India’s good, more than sending into it 
such faithful servants of God as Weitbrecht, Wybrow, and 
others still living whom wc could name, the debt of India’s 
European population won? I be very great for the benefits con- 
ferred on it through their ministry. And if that Society had 
done no other service to the cause of evangelical religion and 
active earnest zeal and devotedness in the work of God 
throughout the world, its having been the cause of the publi- 
cation of such memoirs as that of Weitbrecht now before us, 
and of Henry Watson Fox some few years ago, to mention 
nothing else, must of itself be judged a service of incal- 
culable value, a value which will be duly estimated in that day 
when “there shall be time no longer, ” and when the interests 
of human souls and of Eternity shall stand forth in a vast- 
ness and a grandeur unspeakable, beside which the worth 
of the temporal concerns which now fill and agitate the 
minds of men will appear to be “ less than nothing and vanity" 




THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DALHOUSIE* 
By W. S. S&ton-Karr, Ks< >., CS. * 

1. The Punjab blue Book , 

2. The Friend of India. 

j. Selections from the Records of the Government of India and 
from the Records of the Governments of Agra and Bengal 

4. Printed Reports, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853. 

I T is a difficult and sometimes a dangerous experiment to 
attempt as a contemporary to write history. We live too near 
the events to judge of their just proportions. There is a tempta- 
tion to magnify some things which posterity will hold cheap, 
and to slur over others o 1 which future generations might 
have been glad to know our impressions. There is the danger 
of partisanship and the danger of antipathy, and above all, 
on the shifting scene of India, there is the obvious fear that 
we may indulge in pecans which a few years will convert to 
wailing, give way to regrets for which there is no good found* 
ation, or predict triumphs, social, political, and financial, 
which the change of a Cabinet, the caprice of a future Governor, 
or the mere instability of human events, shall prevent from 
being realized. Why, then, do we try to describe the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie? We do so, because it has been 
fruitful of great changes, striking events, important reforms, 
and considerable improvements; because it is now time to 
review some of the remarkable points in the history of the last 
six years, and because it is often a good thing that the impressions 
of contemporaries should be recorded in all their freshness, 
a»d even in all their exaggeration, in order that future writers, 
who take a calm and unprejudiced vciw of men and measures, 
may see where the sight of their predecessors has been defective 
or dull. The greatest crifcro of the present age, when < repub- 
lishing his criticisms on the works of its great novelist, talk 
us that posterity may be perhaps glad to know how the lumf* 
nary appeared to ordinary mortals at its first rising, or before 
it had reached the meridian. In humble imitation of the 
above sentiment, we venture to hope, that the future historian 
of India may cast a glance on this paper as detailing facts 
drawn from authentic sources, and representing opinions, * 
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which, however open to correction, are formed on the spot. 
Would not a paper on the Administration of Warren Hastings, 
or Lord Wellesley, written by a contemporary, be eagerly 
perused, though it contained much that was erroneous, many 
shortsighted opinions, and much that could interest only the 
men of those days? 

The present Governor-General of India, then Earl of Dal- 
housie, landed in Calcutta on the 12th of January 1848. He 
came to fill a place, where, since the last Charter, beyond which 
. we shall not look back, had sat no less than five Governors- 
Gencral, noi^e of whom had been unworthily chosen, while 
all had taken part in great and striking events We shall not 
preface this paper with a review of their several administra- 
tions : we pass over the unflinching firmness, the unwearied eager- 
ness in the pursuit of truth, the reforming, enquiring, analysing 
spirit of Lord William Bcntinck : we pass over also the indomi- 
table will, the profound statesmanship of that Governor, who was 
bred entirely in the school of the Company, but was selected to 
govern the two greatest dependencies of the Crown ; and we leave 
the amiable Lord Auckland, with his private virtues, and his 
public errors, his zeal for education, and his political weakness, 
to the judgment of Mr. Kaye and to the verdict of posterity. 
To Lord Ellcnborough, in spite of eccentricities which put 
his good qualities “to the foil,” no man can deny the praise of 
much vigour and energy, and of that clear perception of 
coming events, which is one of the undoubted attributes of a 
statesman. ]f the conquest of Scinde has proved a drain on the 
imperial finances, we had still in that sandy waste a com- 
manding position during both the Sikh campaigns. Lord 
Hardinge has owned himself obliged to the policy which 
humbled the Mahratta ruler, reduced the army, and dismantled 
the guns of the Gwalior Durbar. It is not inconceivable that 
w ithout Maharajpore, the roar of Mahratta artillery and the 
trampling of Mahratta cavalry might have been heard in 1846 
or 1848, at the very gates of Akbarabad. No man foresaw 
with greater certainty than Lord Ellcnborough, the inevitable 
struggle on the banks of the five rivers. His piercing, 
rapid, and comprehensive glance surveyed the dangers that 
might arise from the presence of one army unreduced in the 
very heart of India, and of another bristling on our most 
important frontier : an army strong in national feeling, abound- 
ing in resources, complete in organization, and longing to add 
to its old triumphs. It is to him that we owed the power of 
concentrating our forces against the Sikh army, instead of 
Scattering them to observe the motions of a turbulent soldiery, 
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a wavering minister, a corrupt court, When his recal took 
India by surprise, it was remarked that he was " capax 
imperii nisi impet Asset \ ” but, while the contemporary writer 
would say of him as was said of the Roman Emperor, that he 
was above a private gentleman only so long as he filled a 
private station, the calm and unprejudiced historian, we think, 
will eventually dwell on his rapid conceptions, his prompt execu- 
tion, his indomitable energy, the clear, vigorous, and forcible 
language of his writings and his oratory, his indifference 
to patronage, and his fortunate selection of that lament- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor, whose rule transcends the best days of 
Eipbinstone and Munro. 

The career of Lord Hardinge, who succeeded to the opera 
imperfecta and the ingentes mince of his near connexion, and 
the career of Lord Dalhousic, afford materials for* a compari- 
son which might seem attractive to a Macaulay or a Mahon. 
In habits and in training, in their experience of the past, in 
their anticipations of the future, the two men were essentially 
opposed. The one was born in 1785, and the other in 1812, 
Capt. Hardinge had stood by the dying Moore at Corunna, 
and Col. Hardinge, with characteristic decision, had let slip the 
fourth division at Albucra, when Lord Dalhousic was still 
unborn. Sir Henry Hardinge had sat in Parliament, had 
held office, ’and heard “ the Duke” recant his opinions on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation, when his successor might- 
have still been thinking of the liters human lores and the 
class papers of Oxford. Selected to govern India at a time of 
life when most men are thinking of retirement, and few can 
willingly contemplate a residence in the East, the old soldier 
had gone there to maintain peace, and within eighteen months 
of his arrival, had taken an active and personal part in war. lie 
had endeavoured in all honesty of purpose, to create or restore a 
free Hindu State, the rulers of which, forewarned by experience, 
awed by a power seemingly invincible, and conciliated by 
numeration without weakness, might interpose a barrier be- 
tween the British power and the fanatic Mohammedans of Cen- 
tral Asia. His experiment failed, but its failure, owing to causes, 
perhaps beyond the control of human politicians, proved the 
sincerity of the Indian Government, and the turbulent cha- 
racter of the Sikhs. Nor was Lord Hard inge’s Administration 
unmarked by measures of social or internal progress. He 
procured the active co-operation of native rulers to his 
measures for the abolition of Suttee : he encouraged education, 
and he practically gave us the first Indian railway. We may 
remember how Dominie Sampson, when reviewing the attain* * 
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ments of Col. Mannering, “ a man of war from his youth,” 
pronounced him to be possessed of erudition, considering 
his imperfect opportunities.” The most determined oppo- 
nent of Lord Hardinge could pass no weightier censure 
on that gallant old General, whose timely presence in the 
field of battle probably saved the State. 

The previous career of Lord Dalhousie is well-known. A 
younger son of an old and honourable Scotch House, he suc- 
ceeded to the family title, or rather to the prospect thereof, on 
the demise of an elder brother, graduated at Christ Church 
after the school training of Harrow, and then betook himself 
to public life. At College he was the contemporary of Lord 
Elgin and of other men who, though higher in the class papers 
and of ability as public servants, have hardly kept pace with, 
our Goverqpr-General in the great struggle of life. As a 
speaker, the capacity of Lord Dalhousie has been tried on the 
hustings and in the Upper House : as a man of despatch and 
dauntless energy in business, he has been lauded by Sir 
Robert reel on the last occasion when that great minister 
gave evidence before a Parliamentary Committee. With 
natural advantages carefully improved, with talents which 
had already commanded respect, and from which careful 
observers augured the highest results, at a period of life 
which unites the activity of youth with the experience of 
manhood, he was appointed to the situation of Governor- 
General by a ministry of political opinions not then, in unison 
with his own. Lord Hardinge was the companion in arms 
of the Duke. Lord Dalhousie had held office in the ministry 
of Sir Robert. Lord Hardinge had unavoidably been General as 
well as Civil Governor, and had reminded us of the spectacle so 
common under the Roman Republic, when the civil and the 
military jurisdiction, the Seals and the Standard on the 
Rhine, the Thames, or the Danube, were committed to the 
care of one and the same individual. But Lord Dalhousie, 
wc were told, was to be the man of reform, of progress, and 
of peace : of peace, unbroken in aspect, prolonged in duration, 
and important in results. 

We may, many of us remember how, on one clear fine 
evening in January 1848, the steps of Government House 
were thronged by civilians, merchants, military officers, and 
functionaries of all sorts, eager to catch a glimpse of their 
new chief. We may remember, too, that on that date theA 
was not a clould visible on the political horizon, to warn us 
that, in fifteen months* time, w T e should be talking about a 
. rebellion, a protracted siege, two pitched battles, several 
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desultory engagements, and the annexation of a new king- 
dom. Lord Dalhousie having assumed his seat as Governor- 
General and Governor of Bengal, on the 12th of January 1848, 
was quietly making himself master of the somewhat intricate 
details of Indian business, and was beginning to talk to his 
Secretaries about senary important reforms* There was no 
note of warlike preparation, no sound of the approaching 
storm, no voice that warned the helmsman to be ready. It 
is true, that Sir F. Currie reported the formation of a 
regular conspiracy to expel the English, to have commenced 
as early as February 1848 : that Col. Sir H. Lawrence in the 
April of the year preceding, had dearly pointed out to 
Lord Hardinge the chances of a revolution at some future 
day : that even drawing-room politicians might anticipate for 
warlike men, rankling with defeat in four g^eat battles, a 
career more stirring than labour in the fields, under a regency 
guided by a mere handful of foreigners. But at the time of 
which we are speaking, no person in office, at Lahore or Cal- 
cutta, openly expressed his apprehension of anything more seri- 
ous than an occasional emeute at some high festival, a few gang- 
robberies, a good deal of cattle lifting, a refusal on the part of re- 
fractory villages to pay their lawful dues to the State. Already 
were civil and military officers be ginning to travel over the 
country, under the orders of the Resident. There was a talk of 
expenditure on roads: lines for canals were being surveyed: sum- 
mary settlements of revenue were in progress : the past history, 
the capabilities of the country, the character of the people, the 
climate of the Doabs, were matters for reflection, enquiry, and 
report Things were, in short, going on smoothly enough* 
We know that there are always wise soothsayers who remind 
us, after the event, how they had warned you of the danger, 
predicted the outburst, foreseen the hurricane, foretold the 
crash. But we shall be content to abide by the testimony of 
the Blue Book, wherein w 7 efind the Governor-General in Council, 
as late as March 1848, quietly writing to the Secret Commit- 
tee in terms of congratulation on the “ perfect tranquillity which 
prevails in the Punjab. ” 

More stirring times were at hand. Early in April, two 
young but rather distinguished officers, the one a soldier, the 
other a civilian, were deputed to relieve the Dewan Moolraj, 
at his own request, of the important change of the Mooltan 
province. At the close of that month, every resident at 
every station in India was startled by the announcement that 
these two officers had been attacked in a manner, the details 
of which are too familiar to need repetition, had been deserted 
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by their escort, had been fired on in the Eedgah where they 
had taken shelter, and displaying in their union in death 
the calm intrepidity of Englishmen, had been murdered and 
mutilated by a rabble of Sikhs. 

Hoc cruciatu 

Lentulus, h&c pcen& caruit, ceciditque Cethegus 

Integer, et jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 

In the deaths of Agnew and Anderson there is nothing of which 
their surviving relatives, their friends, and the respective ser- 
vices to which they belonged, may not feel a mournful but 
honourable pride. It is true, that there were several unfortunate 
circumstances in that expedition to Mooltan. The officers de- 
puted went down by water, and their Sikh escort by land, so 
that the two parties had no mutual intercourse till within a very 
few marches of Mooltan. The demand on Moolraj for the accounts 
of past years, and the refusal to assure him that his past govern- 
ment would not be too strictly scrutinized, were certainly not 
judicious. The chances of what a Sikh ruler might do, at a dis- 
tance from the capital, when called on to give an account of 
his stewardship, and the chances of finding staunchness and 
fidelity in a Sikh escort, in hour of need, were perhaps not 
carefully weighed. But on the other hand, such an outbreak 
might have occurred then, or subsequently, at any time, in 
any part of the Punjab, amidst such a population. The ma- 
terials for combustion would have been ready, though unseen, 
and there wanted nothing but the spark. We shall not 
detain our readers with an examination of the case as against 
the Dewan on his trial. He may have acted with malice pre- 
pense, as many distinguished officers think, and as the famous 
letter of VlNOEX to the Friend of India would have had us 
believe — or he may have been “the victim of circumstances,” 
as the High Court of Justice at Lahore recorded, in a phrase 
which was used advisedly on a solemn occasion, passed into a pro- 
verb at Lahore, and long covered its unhappy authors with 
ridicule. In any case he was fairly tried, and not treated with* 
undue harshness. But the die was cast : the Sikh calculated 
his chances, and within six months of his arrival, Lord Dal- 
liousic had a great war on his hands. 

This paper does not pretend to be a military history of the 
Sikh campaign. Lord Dalhousie did not command a division 
at Guzerat, like Lord Hardinge in his battles, and the striking 
events of the Punjab war are fresh in the memories of most 
readers, and have already been reviewed in previous numbers 
of this periodical. We shall, therefore, pass over with rapidity 
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the purely military operations of the years 1848-49, nor perhaps 
have our readers any desire to linger with General Whish before 
the fortifications of Mooltan, to flounder with dragoons on the 
quicksands of the Chenab, or to be sent headlong, in company 
with brave and devoted thousands, through an almost impene- 
trable jungle, against the Sikh batteries on the Jhelum. A 
cursory review of the various turns of fortune, which brought 
about the desired consummation, and which after the event 
it is so easy and so pleasant to survey, will probably be thought 
sufficient. The tactics of the enemy, their wonderful dis- 
cipline, their remarkable union, their fanatic coinage, their mys- 
terious resources, were not wholly unknown. The first Sikh 
war had more than proved the truth of a saying of General 
Allard in the year 1838 to the late Mr, H. W. Torrens, uttered, in 
spite of disbelief and doubts that were scarcely suppressed by 
other hearers, “ Lcs ndtres se battront bien — mat's une fois t 
bicn ” The second Sikh war was destined to see that truth 
repeated in a manner so forcible as to convince the most in- 
credulous. The first campaign had been decided in our own 
territories, in the short space of sixty days, into which were 
crowded, an invasion, four battles, a slight disaster, a rout and 
a capitulation. There was, then, little time to dwell on contin- 
gencies or to deplore results. The advanced guard of the Sikh 
army crossed the Sutlej about the loth of December, and So- 
braon was fought on the 10th of February. But the scales of the 
second S : kh war hung suspended, the balance inclining to 
one side or the other, for the greater part of a year. First, there 
was the doubt whether the assassination of the two British 
officers should be promptly avenged, and the Fabian policy, 
which waited for a better season, and feared exposure to the 
climate: then came the opportune success of Major Edwardes, 
in the month of June, which excited differently in various 
quarters, honest exultation, hearty praise and ungenerous envy ; 
and finally the march of General Whish, with what w r as deemed 
a* competent force, at the close of July. We can well remem- 
ber with what avidity the letters from that column, in its 
march, were caught up and retailed ; how joyfully officers and 
men bore up against the heat by day and the occasional heavy 
showers by night : how they amused themselves, when the tents 
were being pitched in some grass-jungle, with knocking over 
hares with tent-pegs, and slaying wild hogs with bayonets : how 
false had proved the vaticinations of men who talked of dis- 
ease : how the troops in admirable condition were encamped 
before Mooltan at the commencement of September. During 
the previous month the plot had thickened : there had bee» 
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disturbances in Hazara, and Chuttur Sing had risen — but as yet 
there was no, general war. The appearance of General Whish, 
with a siege-train, to reduce the Dewan, was, obviously, one of 
the turning points in the campaign. Either he reduced Moolraj, 
avenged the murder of our officers, and smothered the flames 
of insurrection, or if he failed, we had to encounter our 
enemies, not merely shut up in a fortress, but in the plains of 
the Manjha, on the banks of the Indus, and even in the Jullun- 
der Doab. We all know that the siege was raised, and we 
know, too, that the failure or check was owing to Shere Sing’s 
secession, and not to the effects of the climate, or to casualties 
amongst the troops. But from the middle of September the 
aspect of affairs was entirely changed. The native army was 
at once recruited to its original full complement. The Jullun- 
der column ^ as ordered to be ready. Active preparations were 
made in every department. The Governor-General left Cal- 
cutta for the Upper Provinces on the 9th of October ; and a 
large army took the field under Lord Gough, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing month. From this time , to the beginning 
of the new year, there is nothing for the historian to re- 
count which can be termed decisive. Against the check at 
Ramnugger, and the partial action at Soodalapore, we have, cer- 
tainly, to set the successful attack on the audacious enemy at 
Mooltan during the first week of November, the prompt and 
energetic measures of Mr. John Lawrence and Brigadier 
Wheeler to preserve the tranquility of the Jullunder, and the 
well-timed occupation of the fort of Govindghur. The first 
of these operations vindicated our fame in the eyes of Moolraj 
and his adherents, the second preserved the peace of our 
frontier, kept down the turbulent spirit of the Manjha, and per- 
haps saved Simla, and the last, rendered unnecessary another 
costly siege. But in spite of these partial successes, there is no 
denying that the first twelve months of Lord Dalhousie’s Admi- 
nistration were singularly inauspicious and dark. He had 
been promised peace, and he found himself involved in a war 
which, undertaken on the most righteous ground, was yet 
neither prosecuted with energy nor terminated with effect. 
What was the aspect of India on the 12th of January 1848^ 
when Lord Dalhousie took his seat in Council, and what was it 
in the same day of the subsequent year, or on the eve of the 
battle of Chillianwalla ? To these questions there can be but 
one reply. Profound tranquility on the former date, and on 
the latter a combination of events, for which disasters is 
perhaps not too strong a term. Political gentlemen baffled : 
one large and well equipped army that had struck no one 
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decisive blow : another that had only just re-commenced active 
operations after more than three months of inactivity : the 
department of intelligence contemptible when compared with 
the minute and accurate information of our movements possessed f 
by the Sirdars : the enemy insultingly burning a bridge of 
boats within sight of Lahore : officers and tender women in the 
hands of the rebels : a failing exchequer, adversaries increase 
ing, friends standing aloof— such was the state of events withiri 
exactly one year after the arrival of Lord Dalhousie, Some 
signal success, 'some display of skilful strategy* some series of 
effectual operations— were now anxiously expected. The hopes 
of every European in India were divided between the Mooltan 
force and the fine army of the Punjab. General Whish was 
gaining ground before the fortress, Lord Gough was gradually 
closing with Shere Sing, and bets were even kid on the 
chances whether we should first be gratified by news of the fall 
of the citadel, or by the announcement of a second Sobraon. 
All at once came the startling results of Chillianwalla. 

An immense deal of paper has been covered with explana- 
tions of this engagement. We have had the Journal of a 
Subaltern, the account of Capt. Thackwell, articles in reviews, 
leaders in every paper in India and in England, letters from 
intelligent eye-witnesses, attacks by the enemies, and vindica- 
tions by the friends, of the Commander-in-Chief. About 
the main features of the battle there is, therefore, no doubt 
We all know that, after the fall of Attock, Sirdar Chuttur 
Sing’s advance in order to effect a junction with his son, 
Shere Sing, rendered it almost imperative that something' 
should be done. We know, too, that the Commander-in-Chief 
one day, about encamping time, finding a shot or two fired at his 
out-posts, and deeming that the enemy would advance his guns 
so as to reach the British encampment during the night, gave 
the order for battle after midday, with the ground before him 
quite unexplored. We know the results of that order. Men 
went onwards through a dense jungle, guided by the flashes 
from the enemy’s batteries : the artillery did its part admira- 
bly, — as it always does,— during the one hour’s time which the 
general allowed it : there was no want of conspicuous gallantry 
on the part of particular corps : deserted in the jungle, cut 
off from friends, and surrounded on all four sides by the Sikhs, 
several regiments displayed heroic firmness under these trying 
circumstances : the 24th regiment was half cut to pieces : 
the 14th Dragoons, in one of those unaccountable panics to 
which the bravest and best troops are liable, and acting, it is 
said, under orders, went u threes about : * night fell : an immense* 
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deal of execution was done on the Sikh army. Some .of their 
guns were captured, and some of our own, which had been taken 
in the early part of the day, were recovered and thus ended 
a memorable engagement, which cost us between two and three 
thousand men, which literally gained us no advantage what- 
ever, on which the first of Greek historians would have recorded 
that both sides erected a trophy, and which Livy perhaps might 
have set down as a cladcs accepta. 

We must bear in mind, that our position in India, as the con- 
querors in a hundred fights, imposes on our armies the 
necessity of commencing the attack. Our Generals know this : 
our soldiers expect it : our politicians and statesmen regard it 
as a fundamental axiom in the maintenance of our supremacy. 
Whether the enemy be posted on the bank of a deep river, or 
be shut up in a stockade, or be securely entrenched, or be 
crowning some heights, or be lining the right side of some 
morass, we are expected to dislodge him by force, with as little 
delay as may be practicable and expedient This was exactly 
the feeling under which Lords Hardingeand Gough ordered the 
attack on the Sikh entrenchments at Fcrozshah, almost as soon 
as the British army, which is not a mathematical point without 
parts, could be got into position. There may be occasions when 
even rashness is the better part of valour. There are times 
when the delay of twenty-four hours would be fatal. At 
Ferozshah the Sikh battalions were encamped on British terri- 
tory : Tcj Sing was bringing up his reserve of 25,000 men : 
there was nothing to be done but to repulse and chastise the 
insolent invader who, without the slightest provocation, had 
crossed the boundary. But previous to Chillianwalla, Lord 
Gough had been following the enemy about from the Ravi to 
the Chcnab, from the Chcnab to the Jhelum, by combinations 
which resulted in nothing, by movements directed by no intelli- 
gence, by operations where the absence of system was the only 
thing systematic. A civilian will leave it to military men to say 
how, with the Sikh army posted at Russool, a prudent com- 
mander, after a few days’ cautious examination of localities, 
would have stormed their position. With every allowance 
made for the difficulty of the ground, with an avowal of the 
principle that it behoves the British commander to open the 
ball, we can admit no excuse but that of intemperate rashness, 
for an action which cost us so many precious lives, dispirited 
our army, and left us just where we were. 

Yet this battle was not as critical a point in Indian history 
as the night of horrors at Ferozshah, nor did it ever excite in 
‘the mind of any European resident in India any thing that 
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could justly be denominated a panic. No province rose 
rebellion, Nowhere was the revenue not punctually paid, 
Patna did not resound with the Allah Akbar of the Mussulman, 
Benares did not echo to the shouts of rebellious Hindus. Lord 
Daihousie was not seen to rush about frantically, calling on 
Varus to restore him his legions. No Calcutta editor coun- 
selled the inhabitants of the metropolis to. retreat to the mer- 
chant ships in the Hooghly. No up-country paper predicted 
the sack of Delhi by an fcnemy more cruel than Nadir Shah. To 
judge from the leaders in the English papers, all this and even 
more must have passed through the minds of fund-holders, 
Directors, and leading men in the State. Napier was sent to 
rescue us, but the spirit of Napier — atrox animus Catonis — 
was not needed on this occasion, though the Sikhs were as 
warlike as any into whom Tegh Bahadur had 6ver breathed 
the spirit of fanaticism, or as those whom old Runjeet had 
disciplined and drilled. 

The best thing that can be said in favour of Chillianwalla is, 
that it was the turning point in the long lane : the dark part 
of the night, which immediately precedes the day-spring. 
Within ten days of the battle, the fortress of Mooltan was in the 
hands of our troops, salutes were being fired, and General Whisb 
was on his way to reinforce the Commander-in-Chief. Then 
were hopes aroused, and dark faces grew bright, and men 
congratulated each other as they met, and the wounded look- 
ed up with smiles from their weary couches, and annexation 
began to be canvassed, and ECONOMIST issued his series of 
vigorous and animated letters. There was still some little 
room for doubt during the time when it was thought that Gene- 
ral Whish might be intercepted, that Shcre Singh might descend 
on Lahore, or that Lord Gough might not be able to come up 
with his dexterous and shifting adversary. But every cloud 
vanished on the 21st of February 1849, in the battle of Guze- 
rat. This engagement, while it forms a bright contrast to, is at 
o rite a severe condemnation of, Chillianwalla. It seems hard- 
ly credible that the General who judiciously planned and accom- 
plished this crowning victory, who made such an excellent use of 
his heavy guns, who carefully guarded his soldiers from needless 
exposure or sacrifice, should five weeks before have petulantly 
ordered them to take artillery, the position of which they did not 
know, and to try and beat an enemy who lay perdu in the jungles. 
We are glad, however, at length to deal with operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, which- can be recounted in no qualified 
phrase. The battle of Guzerat, well-planned and well-executed, 
and without serious loss on our side, broke the Sikh power, dis- # 
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persed the Khalsa, and virtually ended the war. It showed the 
Bombay and Bengal artillery to be completely superior to that 
arm of the service in which the Sikh had most reason to 
confide. It enabled Lord Gough to claim the honors not of 
an ovation, but of a triumph, and to quit the warlike stage with 
grace, with dignity, with the congratulations of his many 
personal friends, and with redeemed fame. It almost atoned 
for all the previous delay and disappointment. It added one 
more to the great victories of the army of India. It sent 
‘ the veteran Gilbert, that keenest of horsemen and first of boar- 
hunters, on a raid to the Khyber, by which a united foe was 
allowed no breathing time, and forty pieces of artillery, with 
sixteen thousand stand of arms, were laid at the feet of Lord 
Gough. And, lastly, it enabled the statesman at length to 
come forward, and to show of what he was capable, in a 
series of papers, on the subject of annexation, as remarkable 
for classic diction and cogent reasoning, as for liberal policy 
and enlarged views. 

The Punjab was annexed on the 29th of March, in a 
proclamation, the terms of which are widely known ; and the 
Board of Administration for the affairs of the Punjab was 
formally established in a minute, dated the 31st of the same 
month. But before proceeding to allude to the measures 
taken for the scttlcfhent of the new province, we should wish 
to say a few words on one officer who played a conspicuous 
part in the commencement of the war, and who for a time divid- 
ed the attention of dinner tables at the West end of London 
with the Ban of Croatia. It is no part of our plan, as we have 
said already, in a paper which is a review of Lord Dalhousie's 
Administration, and not a military history, to detail the 
actions of the campaign, to dwell on blunders or successes, or 
to recount the honours deservedly earned by so many officers. 
We must, however, spare a little space for Major Herbert 
Ed ward es. A chivalrous nature is no guarantee against detrac- 
tion and envy ; and when the Times talked of his finishing 
the war, by two successive blows, the progress of the insur- 
rection could not have been foreseen in England, and the 
magnitude of succeeding operations threw Kineyree and 
Suddoosam into the shade. But the joung subaltern was not 
a persumptuous “ political,” involving the higher authorities in 
a dilemma, nor a Clive, who could crush Moolraj at once! 
Nothing can be more unjust than to tax Major Edwardes 
with underrating the power of the Dewan, — a charge which his 
. own writings disprove, “lama terrier barking at a tiger or 
more futile than to say that there are other officers in the 
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Bengal army who would have done what he did. No doubt, 
there are : nor will such men ever be wanting as long as the 
Company lasts: but history can only praise the victorious 
warrior, the successful statesman, the orator or the poet, wh0 
seize opportunities and -make themselves heard. Major 
Edwardes seized his opportunity. He saw that a slight 

insurrection unchecked, would spread like wild fire. By his 
tact he smoothed down animosities, disciplined raw levies, • 
and skilfully managed elements almost irreconcilcable. He 
never held Moolraj cheap, and he never thought procrastina- 
tion anything else but dangerous. Finally, he fought two 
engagements, and was successful in both. His book, the charm 
of which, to an Indian reader, lies in the first volume, 
shews how he can handle the pen ; nor will any future 
history of the Punjab campaigns be complete without a due 
notice of the manner in which he handled the sword. 

The feverish interval, the doubts and fears, were now all 
past. We can remember how many lamentations were uttered, 
because instead of peace for the first year of a new Adminis- 
tration, we had had a costly and prolonged war. At this 
distance of time we can look back, and allow everything, 
politically, was for the best. There was no doubt that at some 
time or other, a knotty Punjab question would tax the powers 
of some British statesman. The great Punjab case was, in 
fact, as Economist told us, “a mere question of time.” It 
might be decided summarily, like a trial before a Californian 
jury, or it might be protracted beyond the limits of the longest 
Chancery suit When our two officers were assassinated, it is 
possible that a display of energy might have crushed the 
insurrection ; but the same thing might have happened 
again in the next year in any part of the Punjab. When 
we see the result of the Lawrence Administration for five years, 
we can have little doubt that things are better for us now 
than if we had been just looking anxiously forward to the 
termination of the Bhyrowal Treaty, and to our handing over 
the Government to a young and inexperienced Prince, during 
this very year. 

The task now remaining for us is to describe the moral con- 
quest of the Punjab. The first thing to be done, was to deter- 
mine the precise form of the local Government, and to give 
habitations and names to the various departments and officers. 
Lord Dalhousie, who from this time must be the prominent 
character in our picture, decided on entrusting the Administra- 
tion to a Board of three Commissioners. The first member, 
or rather the President, was Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence, to 
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officer possessed of mighty energies, large sympathies, and a 
most intimate knowledge of the Sikh character. He knew them, 
and they knew him, and their knowledge of him led them at 
once to confide in his willingness to protect and his power to quell 
them. It was a signal good fortune that gave Lord Dalhousie 
the disposal of the services of Sir Henry Lawrence. The second, 
who was, however; called the senior member, Mr. C. J. Mansel, 
a man of originality, had filled some high posts in the Secre- 
tariat, and in the Financial Department, during the rule of 
Lord Ellcnborough. He had lately returned from furlough, 
and having rubbed off any old Indian prejudices by the con- 
tact of English society, might be thought well suited to 
conceive and carry out a liberal system of administration. 
Mr. John Lawrence was the junior or third member. This 
gentlemen till selected by Lord Hardinge to be Commissioner 
of the Jullundcr Doab, after the first Sikh war, had never 
filled any post of extraordinary emolument or responsibility 
out of the regular line of the service. He had never been 
Secretary to Government, nor envoy to a foreign court, nor 
Governor-General's Agent at a native Durbar. But with energy 
equal to that of his brother, he had acquired in one of the best 
of schools, a rare amount of experience in the important sub- 
jects of revenue and police. In the tent for months in the cold 
season, at the head of the district of Delhi, on the disputed 
boundary, in the crowded bazar wherever the character 
of the natives could be most intimately studied, he had, 
gained a complete insight into the common laiu of the country. 
He was familiar with the minutest details of the village 
communities : he knew the value of all the various crops 
which the two harvests of the year produce, the whole system 
of irrigation, the inode in which land is acquired, farmed out, 
rented, and transferred : his love of work was inexhaustible, and 
lie possessed the key to many points in the native character, in 
a manner which, to an unpractised stranger, appears almost inex- 
plicable. Under this Board, then, were placed the country newly, 
annexed, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej provinces. The country 
was parcelled out into seven Commissioncrships and twenty- 
seven districts, and by the 1st of June, or in some cases a little 
later, the Civil Administration was fairly set a-going. 

We have so lately had occasion to describe the whole 
system of administration introduced by the Board at Lahore, « 
and the official report of the two first years after annexation 
has been so widely discussed, that it would be almost su- 
perfluous, in this place, to give a detailed account of the various 
mieasures introduced by the local Government or by the Head 
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of the Empire. It is no new thing for an Indian Government 
to have thrown on its hands the settlement of a -ceded or 
conquered province, or for a Governor to exercise his judge- 
ment in the selection of instruments well calculated to attain, 
this important end. For upwards of a -century we have 
been making experiments on a*' dozen different races, on all 
kinds of revenue settlements, perpetual, protracted, or sum- 
mary, in territories marked by broad and striking distinctions 
of fertility, climate, and soil. We have made some blunders, 
but we have achieved some real triumphs, and we have laid 
up a vast stock of administrative experience. We were stand- 
ing, at the annexation of the Punjab, in the position of men 
who are ‘the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files 
of time.” It was then well known that every theory had 
been tested in practice, that every crotchet had been analysed, 
every plan for the security of the land-revenue, or the welfare 
of those who paid it, had been subjected to examination 
equally searching and minute. To investigate the nature of 
intricate land-tenures of different denominations, to select 
the sites of stations and cantonments, to establish courts 
for the administration of codes, technical, refined, simple, 
or comprehensive, to build jails, hospitals, treasuries, to teach a 
native population the difference between lawlessness and liber- 
ty, — all these things have attracted the attention and taxed the 
energies of many able and conscientious men in various parts 
of India, since the beginning of this century. There had, 
however, it must be confessed, been grounds for regret at the 
appearance in our system, when fairly consolidated, of evils 
which either growing up with its growth, or not timely observ- 
ed, or not boldly eradicated, a moderate degree of precaution 
might have prevented at first. There had been a neglect 
to preserve or to record, against future encroachment, the 
rights of the sovereign power, of the landlord of limited 
domains, of the village community, of the tenant proprietor : 
when hundreds of acres were lying waste and uncultivated, no 
portion had been appropriated for public purposes, a due 
percentage of the land had not been set apart for annual 
expenditure on internal communication and public works, 
a variety of petty taxes, vexatious to the payers and not very 
profitable to the State, had not been remitted as early as was 
just ; adherence had been too long given to an unsound 
commercial policy or to internal restrictions on trade : some 
element of European Administration, congenial only to Anglo- 
Saxons, had been forced on the acceptance of a population who 
could neither estimate its value nor comprehend its scope: 
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some of the best instruments of the old native Government, 
sanctioned by time, endeared to the ryot by immemorial 
custom, and valued by the native administrator for their 
cheapness and their facility of application, had been con- 
temptuously disregarded or prematurely crushed. But our 
latest acquisitions had been the scene of our greatest success. 
It was important that grievous mistakes should not be made 
in the settlement of our new and magnificent acquisition ; that 
crude measures should not be attempted ; that just reforms 
should not be delayed ; that the shattered or dislocated fabric 
of good native institutions should be carefully put together ; 
that every department which admitted of it, should have the 
benefit of the greatest amount of European science, and the 
truest maxims of Indian official life. How all this was done, 
we endeavoured to show in the October number of this Review. 
Lord Dalhousie, calmly reviewing the manifold claims on his 
time, wisely, as it appears to us, gave to the new kingdom the 
largest share of his attention. Its claims, though not “ prior 
in time” to those of other provinces, were yet, to use the 
language of Burke, “ superior in equity and paramount in 
importance.” From the very commencement of the task, 
whether the Governor-General was watching the progress of the 
settlement from the heights of Mahasoo, or was visiting every 
thing with his own eyes during a cold-weather tour in the plains, 
the motto has been “ forward,” the maxim hard work, and the 
result prosperity. The Jat Sikhs, the disbanded soldiery, 
the warlike peasants, settled down at once under the new rule, 
not to growl at the foreigner, but cheerfully to irrigate their 
lands and to pay their rents. This rapid change, hoped for, 
but certainly not anticipated, except by a very few, is a feature 
which cannot be tod often dwelt on. Had the cultivators stood 
aloof with sullen and lowering brows : had we had jails without 
occupants, or filled only by rebels, courts without suitors, and 
blank statements of revenue without rupees in the treasury 
chest : had no civilians ventured to proceed into the interioi 
without an escort of cavalry and a six-pounder : had officers 
at every cantonment been shot at from the road-side, in the 
twilight, as they were returning from their evening ride : 
had there been barricades at Umritsir, or had Lahore streamed 
with blood : had communication by post been cut off for days 
together, and the possession of the Punjab been described as 
that of ceitain localities lit up by camp-fires — had any picture 
of this kind, we say, been true and accurate in its main features 
— we should then shave acknowledged that we had annexed a 
loss, that a century’s experience had taught us nothing of the 
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science of governing aliens in blood and religion, and that the 
Sikhs of the Manjha and the Mussulman of the Chuj Doab 
were beyond the reach of kindness, sympathy and control 
But from the ist of April 1849, the very contrary has been 
the case. No guerilla warfare harassed our troops. No* where 
did indignant patriotism or incensed nationality, hurl their 
defiance at us from fields of sugar-cane, bamboo jungles, 
or forts of mud. The settlement officer, the active magis- 
trate, the civil judge, taught a lesson as enduring as the 
Bengal artillery or the famous Scinde horse. With few ex- 
ceptions, the men selected to fill places in the Punjab, were 
equal to the task. Their service has been one of consi- 
derable exposure, constant toil, and even occasional risk. 
They have had to live in places in which the sleek, content- 
ed and well-housed civilian of the Upper or Lower Provinces 
would hardly condescend to keep his grey-hounds or his 
horses : in mat houses, between clay walls, and in the tombs 
of Mohammedan saints. They have remained out, under can- 
vass, in the interior of the district, at seasons of the year when 
the fierce sun and the stifling hurricanes of dust severely tried 
the strongest constitution. The organization of the whole body 
of native officials, whether Punjabis or Hindustanis, has, in 
most instances, been the entire work of their hands. They 
have selected, where choice was but scanty, men suited for the 
responsible posts of Thanadars and Tahsildars, and have taught 
the inferior police officers the very elements of their duty, and 
the common routine of their work. Their mornings and even- 
ings have often been consumed in actual field-work, in the 
survey of lands, and the adjudication of boundary disputes: 
their days have been devoted to the trial of cases of all kinds, 
and to the decision of those hundred conflicting claims, 
certain to spring up in such a country as the Punjab. This 
labour has gone on under all the inconveniences of cli- 
mate, under the absence of comforts, which would be luxuries 
in t England, but are necessaries here, and under periodical 
visitations of disease. No men have ever more nobly vindicated 
the character of their service, or more effectually disproved 
the calumnies thrown out against the officials of India, by men 
who either knew, or should have known, better. Moreover, the 
reward of this labour, though in some few instances not in- 
considerable, has not to the majority been of that character 
which obviously excites envy in the less fortunate. Their reward 
has been that which springs from the consciousness of duty bold- 
ly and honestly performed, and from the gratitude of an agri- 
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cultural population, whose wonder has been visibly excited to a 
degree well nigh ludicrous, at the formerly unseen sight of courts 
to which the humblest has constant access, where the presiding 
officer is just without propitiation, strict without cruelty, and 
lenient without weakness, and where the rich and powerful de- 
fendant is compelled to liquidate just debts, to atone for violence, 
and to acknowledge the majesty and the supremacy of Law. 

We sum up the things accomplished in the Punjab, under 
Lord Dalhousie’s guidance, as follows : A revenue of more than 
two millions has been raised from the land-revenue, from salt, 
from the excise, and from other legitimate sources, by means 
which fetter neither the resources of the country nor the law- 
ful claims of the State. A surplus, in spite of all that the Napiers 
can say, lies at the disposal of the Government, amounting to one- 
quarter of a million, after large disbursements on great public 
works. The Baree Doab Canal, and the military road to Pesha- 
war, arc progressing towards completion. Other great lines 
for commercial and social purposes are in progress, and cross- 
roads are covering the districts in every direction. Violent 
crimes have been entirely put down : and secret ones have been 
traced to their source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion which 
combines the salutary promptness of the Oriental, with 
the scrupulous investigation of the European, court. The 
vexatious enquiries into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to 
a close, Churches and dispensaries, the medicine of the soul 
and of the body, may be seen side by side in many of the 
principal stations. In sanataria on the hills, the wounded or 
invalid soldier, and the worn-out civilian, can recruit their 
strength. Warlike subjects may enlist in our irregular troops, 
and find something better to do than to sit down and grumble 
at their lot Not six months ago a grand meeting was con- 
vened at Umritsir, where measures were adopted to put down 
the fearful crime of infanticide, by the exercise of authority 
combined with persuasive influence and moral force. A civil 
code, sufficient to meet the growing requirements of a c<*n- 
mercial and agricultural population, has been compiled by 
the joint efforts of Messrs. Montgomery and Temple, has 
been revised by the Chief Commissioner, who is now a sort 
of Lieutenant-Governor, and submitted for sanction to 
Government. The missionary is endeavouring to win con- 
verts at Lahore. An Agricultural Society is striving to im- 
prove the produce of the plains. Tea cultivation is being ex- 
tended in the hills. The whole face of the country tells its 
own tale in expanding cultivation, secure highways, long lines 
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of camels, and carts laden with rich merchandize. There fs not 
one of the above summary and downright assertions which we 
cannot prove incontestably by an appeal to printed papers, to 
written words, and to the testimony of hundreds of living 
witnesses. Had the Governor-General effected no other re- 
form, planned rio othe 1 * great work, grappled with no evil, given 
to India no one single benefit, the pacification and prosperity 
of the Punjab, would be enough, by itself, to place his name 
amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the East. 

We pursue the thread of our narrative, not wholly losing sight 
of the maxim of Tacitus, when he wrote his annals — singula 
qneeque in aim os referre — but at the same time diverging from 
the course to mark the result of events whenever it may be ex- 
pedient or necessary. At the commencement of 1850 there was 
the unfortunate affair of the 66th Native Infantry. It will 
be in the memory of our readers that the men of this corps, 
when marching into Umritsir, in February of that year, be- 
trayed a mutinous spirit in regard to their allowances. The 
spirit of insubordination was promptly repressed, the corps 
was disbanded and no symptoms of disaffection were ever 
seen in other regiments of the Bengal Army. Sir Charles 
Napier, who had succeeded, or rather superceded Lord Gough as 
Commander-in-Chief, took on himself to disband this corpse 
To quote one of Sir Charles’ own phrases, “ this was wrong ” : 
and it was even worse to go and alter the compensation for the 
price of atta and other necessary articles, not merely in antici- 
pation of the orders, but against the wishes, of the Head of the 
Government. The Government had very properly ruled that 
when atta was dear, and other articles, such as ghee and pulse, 
were cheap, the one should be pitted against the other, and the 
compensation be calculated on the value, not of atta alone, 
but of every article of food. The Commander-in-Chief decided 
just the other way. and told the sepoys, through the Generals or 
Brigadiers, that they were to get compensation calculated an the 
pflcc of atta only. Both of these orders were, however, upheld. 
It had long been current that this produced a strong difference 
of opinion between the Head of the Indian Army and the Head 
of the Indian Empire, and that much correspondence passed 
between the two men, both of whom are remarkable for a pretty 
strong will of their own. The particulars of this passage of 
arms were not, of course, made public at the time, but every 
one has lately read them in No. III. of the printed Selections of 
the Government of India. Under what deceitful planet, by whose 
injudicious advice, one Napier was led to bring on an expos/ 
of the folly of another, we are unable to guess — but the result* 
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shows that good sense, temperate but firm language, sound 
reasoning, logic and grammar, were with the Governor-General, 
and the very opposite to all these qualities with Sir Charles 
Napier. Brian de Bois Guilbert did not receive a more com- 
plete overthrow from the lathee of Ivanhoe, than did the late ec- 
ceptric Commander-in-Chief from the pen of Lord Dalhousie. 
This subject, however, demands separate treatment, and we say 
no more about it here. 

Lord Dalhousie having assured himself of the tranquil con- 
dition of the Punjab, confiding in the Civil Administration of 
the Lawrences, and fully satisfied of the sufficiency of our mili- 
tary preparations to meet an outbreak, had any been intended, 
took a short trip to sea, to recruit his energies and his impaired 
health. He proceeded down the Indus, satisfied himself of 
the tedious nature of its navigation, visited Bombay, Singa- 
pore and the Straits Settlements, and the Tenasserim Provinces, 
and finally returned to Calcutta in the commencement of March 
1850. No Governor-General had paid a visit to Moulmain 
since Lord William Bentinck went there in 1829. By no other 
Governor-General could such a tour have been even contem- 
plated. He was the first Indian statesman who could make 
the circle of India without exceeding the bounds of the Com- 
pany's landed estates. It may be asked of what use are such 
rapid tours, during which no subject can be thoroughly master- 
ed, and some can hardly be understood at all ? A flying visit 
from the highest official in the East will not cover Guzerat with 
roads, or light Bombay with gas, or simplify the difficulties 
attendant on the growth and transport of cotton, or settle the 
land-revenue of the Deccan on a prosperous footing, or fertilize 
Scinde, or increase the revenue of Tavoy and Mergui, The 
reply to this is, that personal conference may do a great deal 
in making the men acquainted with each other’s views, and 
with the general aspect of great questions. Unfortunately oral 
discussion is never much in fashion in India. Nothing is done 
without long letters and bulky reports. But every one miftst 
admit that such letters and such reports are read with more 
interest, when the reader knows the locality from which they 
emanate, has heard something of the subject which they 
discuss, and has talked, though it be only for half an hour, 
with the persons by whom they are written. Preliminary 
discussion, knowledge of the parties interested, will go a great 
way towards smoothing difficulties, and leading the mind to 
go deep into the subject. And are not all subordinates, be 
t they Governoi s, Councillors, or Commissioners, more likely 
to address with confidence and earnestness, a Govcrndr- 
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General whom they have seen and talked with, than one who lives, 
as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer said, in a cloud, Mke 
one of the Homeric gods ? It is our belief that such meetings, 
though transient, generate mutual confidence, invite fair 
discussion, and facilitate progress. WThe Governor-General will 
not be less likely than he was before to listen to a repre- 
sentation from Bombay, because he has seen its splendid 
harbour and received a deputation from its Chamber of* 
Commerce ; nor should the local functionaries be less backward 
in stating their wants, and expounding their various remedial 
measures. We could wish that every Governor-General or 
Governor had visited as much of his dominions, as Lord 
Daihousie has done in the last six years. 

One of the first objects to which Lord Daihousie directed his 
attention during his short stay at the metropolis in March 
and April 1850, was that of a reform in the Post Office. 
The abuses of this department, and the paramount necessity 
for a complete change, were universally acknowledged. To deny 
this is just as absurd as to deny to successive Indian Governors 
the credit of orginating and maturing many excellent reforms in 
various other branches of the public service. He would be a bold 
advocate who should undertake to prove the efficiency of the 
Company’s postal arrangements. We may even doubt whether 
in this matter we have not retrograded, and whether the Cossids 
of Akbar and Aurungzebe were not faster of foot and more 
punctual in their deliveries of letters than those of the present 
day. We adhere to the old fashion of travelling in palanquins, 
and of employing runners or walkers, as the case may be, to 
convey the correspondence of Government, as well as that of a 
community daily increasing in importance. But there were worse 
evils than the mere retention of human beings as letter-carriers. 
With very few exceptions there were no stations with distinct 
post-masters, appointed, paid, and supervised in a manner 
consistent with the importance of the work to be done. The 
tibiquitous civil surgeon of the station, or a subaltern with 
spare time on his hands, got through the duty of post-master, 
in some instances as fairly as could be expected, in others with 
absolute indifference to every thing, save the pittance assigned 
to the office. The native clerks were overworked and under- 
paid : the roads were bad : the postage was very heavy : the 
whole of the carriers along the line were liable to be fined for 
delay, which had occurred at some one single point, while the 
precise point thereof was never carefully investigated. The 
speed of the mails everywhere, except on the Grand Trunk 
Road, was not more than five miles an hour, and sometimes 
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as low a* two miles and a half. The mistakes in the frans- 
mission of letters : the number of letters mislaid or lock- 
ed up in a spare chest, owing to the culpable indifference 
or the dishonesty of the Dawk Munshi : the frauds and pecula- 
tions of clerks, and the absence of any redress — all this 
was sufficient to exhaust the patience of the community, 
engaged in commercial transactions, or much given to cor- 
respondence for obvious social reasons. Before the establish- 
ment of a regular steam communication with England, such a 
state of things might have been passively endured. The in- 
habitants of England in the reign of Charles II, might posi- 
tively be glad of the postal system as described in Mr, 
Macaulay’s famous Chapter III. The residents of India, in 
the clays of Hastings or Wellesley, who were fortunate, if 
they received an answer from their friends at home within 
the twelvemonth, might very well be content to spend four 
months on the river in a budgerow, or to creep up the old 
Benares road at the rate of three miles an hour, or they 
might post letters at Calcutta for Agra which should not 
take much more than eight days to reach their destination, and 
they might never even dream of sending a missive to La- 
hore. But with inland steam communication, and with other 
departments more or less undergoing reform, with improvements 
in the civil, revenue, and criminal codes, in jail discipline and na- 
tional education, the postal department was still unimproved. 
Yet there were no insuperable difficulties in the way: no 
obstacles generated by climate or locality, which attention, 
energy, and a liberal disbursement could not overcome. Some- 
thing had been already done on the Grand Trunk Road be- 
tween Meerut and Calcutta, where the mail has for some 
years been carried at a rate never under seven, and gene- 
rally at nine miles an hour, over a first-rate road for nine 
hundred miles. There are mail carts in the Punjab, Transit 
Companies competing for the public favour in Bengal, and 
carriages for passengers in some parts of the Madras and th<? 
Bombay Presidencies The Editor of one of the Calcutta 
newspapers had startled the good folks of Calcutta, in January 
1849, with the intelligence of the battle of Chilliamvalla, 
brought by a private express which beat the Government dawk 
by thirty-six hours. The distances which men like Sir G. 
Clerk and the late Sir Walter Gilbert, and others, had accom- 
plished by relays of horses in a wonderfully short space of 
ime, proved all the talk about the heat of the Indian sun to 
>e sheer nonsense, and showed that determination, even in 
India, will carry climate and everything else before it. The 
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Post Office , in shorty to he efficient , required simply liberal 
expenditure, systematic arrangement, and careful control . 
To effect this, Lord Dalhousic very wisely entrusted the preli- 
minary enquiry to a commission composed of a civil servant 
for each Presidency, namely, Mr. Courtney for Bombay, Mr. 
H. Forbes for Madras, and Mr. C. Beadon for both Agra and 
Bengal. We weli remember how a cry w as raised for the appoint- 
ment of all sorts of committees and quorums, to be composed 4 
of men who should have had, somehow, an intimate knowledge 
of the working of Post Offices ; enlightened and public- 
spirited individuals, with their several plans and crotchets, and’ 
their minds made up. We remember that the usual amount 
of indignation was expressed, because the enquiry was entrust- 
ed solely to members of the “ favored service,” and because 
Lord Dalhousie was too wise to appoint a body of indepen- 
dent men, who would infallibly have wasted a deal of time, 
have squabbled amongst themselves, have covered acres of paper 
with all sorts of impracticable schemes, and have attained no 
one definite result No doubt, Mr. Beadon had had no particular 
insight into the working of a Post Office. He simply possessed 
thorough business-like habits, great energy and quickness, 
and had no wish to carry out a favorite theory, or to force 
some crotchet of his own on Government. He, with his 
colleagues, only knew that many a district Post Office in India 
was very like that village Post Office in the Antiquary, which 
transmitted letters in the manner best calculated to air 
the correspondence thoroughly, to exercise the patience of 
the receivers, and to add a few pence to the revenue. 
The Post Office Commissioners commenced their work at the 
right end. They overhauled the department. They made 
themselves masters of all the details of the work, and of the 
whole subject of the rates of postage. They drew up long but 
lucid statements of the number of covers received and despatch- 
ed, and of the salaries of clerks and delivery peons ; they 
^nvited communications from all parties who had any thing to 
communicate, they took down evidence of Bengali Sircars 
and merchants from Marwar : they visited local Post , Offices : 
they repeatedly conferred together — for it was one part of the 
plan that the Madras and Bombay Commissioners should meet 
Mr. Beadon in Calcutta — and finally they drew up a report 
which has been so often quoted and cqmmented on, that any 
minute analysis of its contents in this place would be superflu- 
ous. The main recommendations of the commission may be 
briefly set down as follows : — 

1. Half-anna postage, for all distances, on letters not exceeding* a 
quarter tola in weight. 
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2. Consolidation of steam and inland postage. 

3 CampiiLory pie payment by stamps, and double charges on unpaid 
lettei s. 

4, Abolition of franking, and the introduction of a charge on official 

letters. 

5. General re-orpanizalion of the whole Post Office establishment in 

all its branches, from the head thereof down to the lowest delivery 
peon. 

6 Extension and improvement of district dawks. 

The above headings are taken, with slight alterations from 
twenty-eight changes summed by the Commissioners as desir- 
able, in the close of their report. Some of the less important 
headings we have altogether omitted : others we have grouped 
together under the comprehensive term of general re-organiza- 
tion of the department. Such a heading, if honestly carried 
out, will embrace everything that requires amelioration in every 
Post Office in India : it will affect the receipt, registration, and 
delivery of letters : it will give us belter clerks and more atten- 
tive post-masters : it will simplify the accounts, and will result 
in the compilation of a small code of Post Office Laws. Other 
recommendations will provide rules for book and banghy 
parcels, and for charges on ship letters : in short, whatever 
may be the opinions of individuals as to their own particular 
grievances, no one will deny that the report has embodied 
with marvellous precision and lucidity, every thing that could 
be devised in the shape of Postal Reform, and that it promises 
to give us eventually a practical and working scheme which will 
come home to the feelings of every resident in India. No 
department touches so many tender points as the Post Office : 
by none are domestic sympathies and fireside prejudices more 
effectually enlisted. Other departments touch only a class. Man- 
chester groans over the salt monopoly. The genuine Anglo- 
Saxon inveighs against the Black Acts, the inefficiency of the 
police, and the corruption of the civil courts; native landholders 
cry out against the Sale and the Resumption laws. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce remonstrates against, impolitic restrictions on 
trade, and imperfect repairs of roads and bridges : every set 01 
agitators can press for a removal of their own particular griev- 
ances in their own fashion and at their own time. But delay 
in the Post Office, and the expense of communication by letter, 
come home practically to the feelings of Europeans and na- 
tives, merchants and civilians, young cadets and old ladies. 
A delay in the dawk causes an anxious mother more real 
sorrow than any military procrastination along the Irrawaddy : 
a missing letter will excite a greater stir in a quiet gentleman’s 
household than the report of a whole fleet of Commissariat 
boats missing on the Ganges or the Megna ; the demand of 
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a delivery peon for fourteen annas as the postage fVotti 
Lahore to Calcutta will raise a greater storm of abuse at 
the exactions of Government than the opium monopoly of 
Behar and Benares, or the Moturpha taxes in Madras 
The benefit of Lord Dalhousie’s comprehensive and .states- 
man-like reforms will be felt and gratefully acknowledged 
by every one. The debt will be thankfully paid by the 
Chunds and the Mulls, who, in the exercise of their large com- 
merical business, write dozens of letters daily to their correspond 
dents at Joudpore, Muttra and Benares ; by the young civilian 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal, who keeps up a gradually 
declining intercourse with his old college friend stationed at 
Khangurh or Mooltan : by the unhappy husband, who toils away 
during the hot winds at Agra or Cawnpore, while the sick 
wife is inhaling the mountain breezes of Mussoorie or Simla ; 
by the English merchant at the head of a large firm at the 
Presidency, who wishes to know the prospects of the indigo 
crops on the banks of the Brahmaputra, or in the plains of 
Tirhoot ; by the Editor, who looks anxiously for the details of 
the last inroad by the Shivaranees, or of the latest fracas at the 
mess-room of the iooth regiment N. I, ; by the Choudaries and 
the Chuckerbuttees, who desire their local agent to report faith- 
fully every turn in the great suit for the possession of Chur 
Nilabad, or every item disbursed in the hire of lattials and the 
propitiation of the police : by the cadet, who calls on his father 
to aid him in the purchase of “ a step,” or the fitting up of a 
bungalow ; by the Calcutta tradesman, who can dun his remote 
debtors with less original outlay ; and by dozens of fair corres- 
pondents who mutually interchange light and pleasant gossip 
about the assemblies at the Town Hall, the rides along Jaclco, 
the inconvenience of a Mofussil station In the far West, or 
the agremens of the cold weather in the City of Palaces. It is 
not every Governor that can please so many classes, or finds 
it in his power to effect such universal reforms at so moderate 
a# outlay. The Post Office Commission alone, had Lord Dal- 
housie done nothing else, would suffice to place his name in 
the list of Anglo-Indian reformers, alongside of that of, Corn- 
wallis. As we write, we are informed that the Post Office 
scheme has received the approbation of the Honorable 
Court, and that we are to have the half-anna postage on letters, 
and the two annas on newspapers, as soon as the requisite 
number of stamps can be made and stored. In six months 
time, from the issue of this number, then, every one of its 
Indian readers will be thanking Lord Dalhousie for his Great 
Postal Reform. 


D 
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The second grand reform was entered on within a year after 
the organization of the Post Office Commission. In the com- 
mencement of 1850, the Court of Directors had earnestly 
pressed the Governor-General to appoint a committee to en- 
quire into the whole system of public works ; but it was not 
until the close of the year that Lord Dalhousie found either 
the leisure, or the instruments, to enable him to follow the 
advice of the Court In December 1850, however , he selected 
Major Kennedy , Consulting Railway Engineer to Government — 
Major Baker of the Engineers, who had lately returned from 
England-^and Mr. Charles Allen, of the Civil Service, to be 
members of a Committee for an enquiry of the kind recom- 
mended. The engineering skill of Major Kennedy had been 
proved by the roads which he had constructed in the hills, and 
by the advice which he tendered to Government on all matters 
connected with the railway ; Major Baker was an officer of sin- 
gular merit in a corps to which merit alone can obtain entrance ; 
and Mr. Allen had had great experience in several departments 
of the North-West Provinces, had secured the entire confi- 
dence of Mr. Thomason, and had given complete satisfaction 
wherever employed. These gentlemen were to reduce to some 
shape the thousand complaints which had been rife as to the 
superintendence and execution of public works in this Presi- 
dency ; and they were invited to make their suggestions, either 
for the modification of the present system, or for the establish- 
ment of some other in its stead. Records were opened to 
their inspection, and the functionaries of the department were 
to afford them every possible aid. Other commissions were ap- 
pointed for Madras and Bombay, by the Governors of those 
Presidencies, at the request of the Government of India. Our 
business will, however, be with the Military Board at Calcutta. 
We believe that, in this department, as in that of the Post Office, 
abuses had long prevailed, which could find no apologist, and 
could admit of no defence. A barrister, rashly undertaking to 
defend the cause of this incapable body, versus the commun/ty 
or the Government, would, we think, throw up his brief in de- 
spair. In the first place, the officers under the Board, termed 
variously executive officers and executive engineers of divi- 
sions, are not all scientifically trained. If the cry has been 
loud against untrained civil judges, how much louder 
should it swell against men without ability to conceive, or 
skill to direct, the construction of roads, bridges, and civil 
buildings. Moreover, besides the want of training in such 
officers, they were chosen by one department and paid for 
# by another. They were selected by the Military Department 
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of the Government of India, and forced on the reluctant 
Civil Governments of Agra and Bengal, which could neither 
exercise any veto on the nomination, nor directly remove 
an incapable nominee. In short, as matters yet stand, the 
department, which bears all the responsibility, pays all the 
expense, and must take all the blame of works ill-devised, ill- 
constructed, and irregularly repaired, is not at liberty to select 
its own tools . No wonder that the system had contrived to 
exhibit in itself all the combined evils which result from inex- 
perience, from inefficiency, from delay, from lost time and lost 
labour, from lavish expenditure without any good object, from 
niggardliness when really great objects were at stake. Bridges 
had been constructed on unsound principles ; roads had been 
laid out on the lowest levels in the country, where rain 
water soonest accumulated, and was latest dried up. Regular 
repairs, on some roads nominally under the Board, were, as we 
can ourselves testify, literally unknown for years. Occasionally, 
if a work of some magnitude had been well executed at a very 
considerable expense, it was left without any one to look after 
it, until it became quite impassable. Thus a via siltce vel 
lateribus munita , which, when originally constructed, had cost 
half-a-lakh of rupees, has remained without even a timely 
basket-load of pounded brick or granite, until the outcries of 
the civil functionaries, and the intercepted traffic of the district, 
might at length arouse the apathetic Board to life. Then, 
instead of the small sums, which, if judiciously and regularly 
disbursed every year, would have kept the road in tolerable 
repair for all ordinary purposes of communication, another 
good round sum of half-a-lakh of rupees was obtained from 
the reluctant Governwent ; the road was repaired, and left to 
look after itself for the next five years, until the same reiterated 
complaints might bring about the same costly remedy. In 
other instances, estimates were made for works declared to be 
urgently necessary, and were never acted on when sanctioned, 
or^clse works, when completed, were found to have largely ex- 
ceeded their estimates. Yet, with all this, no man can justly 
complain of any want of skill in the members of the corps of 
engineers. On the contrary, we might complain that so much 
real talent has been lost to the country, or is productive of no 
great results, owing to want of supervision, to the prohibition 
of able men from acting on their own responsibility, to too few 
checks in some points, and to a great deal too many in others. 
In both the Upper and the Lower Provinces, we have had 
plenty of clever officers, who have taken levels, bridged hill 
torrents or deep-running rivers, erected colleges of some archi- , 
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tectural beauty, have constructed hospitals with every regard; to 
ventilation, and have metalled lines of road connecting some 
of the important localities in the country with each other. 
But all this individual talent has been neutralised by the acts 
of inefficient subordinates, by dilatory superiors, and by finan- 
cial considerations. We can do nothing without money ; and in 
the department of public works, we have sometimes had skill 
without money, sometimes money without skill, and sometimes 
neither skill nor money. We could mention instances where 
the works constructed by the magistrate, with the aid of 
convicts, triumphantly beat those constructed by the executive 
officer and his native agent. The thannahs repaired by the 
civil functionary did not leak, his drains carried off the water, 
and his bridges did not tumble down, and we have known the 
only police building in the whole district, which was thought 
of sufficient importance to require the supervision of the exe- 
cutive officer, to be the only one that was repeatedly tinkered, 
and yet never water-proof. But as a testimony of what engi- 
neers can do, when untrammelled and liberally supported, we 
have only to look at the prosperous condition of the great 
works under the Civil Engineers of the Punjab. By Colonel 
Napier’s magic influence, enbankments are raised, coolies are 
found to work, canals are cut, civil buildings do not leak or fall 
down. Cross the Sutlej, come within the soporific influence 
of the Military Board, and you will find that all working men 
lie down and bask, like the Neapolitan, in sunshine, without 
cariug for the remonstrances of the community, or the despair- 
ing cry of the district officers. All the above facts were elicited, 
and proved beyond a doubt, by the labours of the commission, 
and every reader of the newspapers has for some time been in 
possession of the views of the Governor-General on the sub- 
ject The Military Board, composed of an Engineer, who may 
be the ablest man in his corps, but who is harnessed to one 
officer, who knows nothing but how to supply beef and bul- 
locks, and to another whose sole experience lies in the casting 
of guns, will soon cease to have anything to do with this great 
and important department It will not be deemed necessary 
to fetter a really scientific man by the presence of an officer of 
the Line, and a Brigadier of Artillery, who might be efficient 
men at the battle of Guzerat, or at the storming of a stockade 
ill Burmah, but who are quite out of their element when calcu- 
lating the estimates of a ro^d, or when deciding on the 
respective merits of suspension and stone bridges. The new 
plan, advocated by Lord Dalhousie, which gives a Superintend- 
f hyj Engineer to each of the Government of the Pujojal^ of 
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Agra, and of Bengal, will doubtless rid us at once of all those 
doubts, delays and differences, which have literally paralysed 
the efforts of the Civil Government to improve this depart- 
ment. We know, moreover, from the minute of the Governor- 
General, which has been read in almost every newspaper on 
this side of India, that the Government of Bengal, in its anxiety 
to support all complaints by the fullest proof, ransacked the 
records of ten years, in order to demonstrate the evils of the 
system ; and the array of facts, which were disclosed by this 
laborious enquiry, was something literally startling. Shameful 
waste, unpardonable delay, indecorous squabbles, no definite 
responsibility — instances of each of these evils, or of all com* 
bined, were forthcoming in abundance. A Superintending 
Engineer, carefully selected, backed by influential support, aftd 
allowed a liberal discretion in expenditure, will very soon res- 
cue our roads, our bridges, our dawk bungalows, and our jails 
from the reproach that has been attached to them for the last 
twenty years. We wait anxiously for the arrangements which 
will complete this much wanted reform. 

The third grand reform, introduced by Lord Dalhousie, con- 
cerns a department with which the public in general have very 
little to do — that of the Army Commissariat. Few people, 
except native merchants, can feel much interest in the feeding 
of bullocks, or the storing of flour : and had it not been for the 
celebrated trial of Jotee Prasad, many persons might have 
remained in entire ignorance of the manifold abuses under 
which European troops are victualled, and horses are pur- 
chased, and bullocks are reared. Yet the Government; for 
sometime had been fully aware of the necessity for thorough 
reforms, and as far back as 1845, Mr. F. Millett, then a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, had gone into the subject with 
his usual laborious accuracy. It was left for Lord Dalhousie to 
put matters on an improved footing, and to save the State a 
considerable yearly expenditure, which can be much better 
applied to the improvement of other important departments of 
tne public service. Accordingly, in March 1851, the President 
in Council, under instructions from the Governor-General, ap- 
pointed a commission to enquire into, and report bn, the 
system of the Army Commissariat, past and present, and on 
the arrangements adopted in the other Presidencies for the 
same end. Mr. Charles Allen was again a member of thia 
commission, and has since reaped the reward of his impor- 
tant labours, in the post of Financial Secretary, in succession 
to Mr. Dorin. Another member was Major Anderson of the 
Bengal artillery, an officer who gained great distinction in the- 
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Affghan campaign , during which he was the right hand man 
of General Nott at Candahar , and who consequently was ex - 
cellently qualified to speak of the system by which a large 
force is fed and equipped in the field. These two gentlemen, 
aided by Colonel Sturt, who was unluckily called off to Arra- 
can before the conclusion of the investigation, were occupied 
for a year or more in their enquiries, during which time they 
received reports from the Military Board at each Presidency ; 
they obtained copious returns and papers, and considered them 
attentively ; they circulated questions to officers of the depart- 
ment, to engineers, doctors, and colonels of regiments, and 
after examining several individuals, drew up a clear and 
valuable report, which fills fifty-three pages of rather close print, 
and with the appendices makes up a volume of very decent 
size. Our readers may, perhaps, not be unwilling to have a 
sketch of the multifarious duties which the Commissariat 
Department, as constituted in 1809, and as since improved, was 
expected to perform. It had to victual the European troops; 
to provide elephants, bullocks, and camels, and to feed them ; 
to transport troops and petty stores ; to procure draught and 
carriage cattle when required, over and above those maintained 
by Government ; to supply magazines with small stores, and 
European soldiers with quilts. It had, besides the above, its 
original duties, to victual native troops when on service, by 
land or sea ; it had to supply harness, saddlery, camp equi- 
page and buff accoutrements ; to buy physic for the hospitals ; to 
superintend siuldcr bazars ; to collect the excise duties in can- 
tonments, to look after the breeding of bullocks and camels, and 
to capture elephants in the jungles of Chittagong. The powers 
and constitution of the Commissariat Department have been 
several times modified in Bengal : in the other two Presiden- 
cies, they presented several differences, but we believe that the 
same objections were found to exist against the retention of the 
system in force anywhere. Without going into the minute 
details, with which the gentlemen of the commission were $0 
long occupied, we may avail ourselves of their lucid summary, 
and extract thence a statement of the evils which they de- 
nounced, and the remedies which they proposed. Like the 
gentlemen of the Post Office Commission, they wanted a code 
of rules for the department, compiled with care and published 
under authority. The whole system of audit and supervision 
should, they proposed, be entrusted to two separate officers, 
independent of the Military Board ; the Commissary-General 
to control the workings, and an auditor to check the accounts. 
♦The officers were too few, the establishments too weak, and the 
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salaries too limited. Warrant officers and serjeants were abiso- 
lutely requisite; but it was not requisite that Government 
should rear its own calves , or that so many camels and bullocks ; 
should be maintained as Government pensioners. Contracts 
must be concluded in the places where the articles are required, 
with better securities, and under simpler but comprehensive 
forms. This provision alone, if properly enforced, would pre- 
vent another such imbroglio as that of Jotee Prasad. An an- 
nual estimate must be prepared and submitted to Govern ment f 
and the expenditure should show the actual outlay disbursed 
in the year, without reference to the period for which such 
outlay was incurred. Finally, the whole system of supplying 
an army in the time of war should be placed on an improved 
footing. The above recommendations, drawn up after mature 
deliberation, met with the approval of the Governor-General, 
and the reforms in this department have been carried out with 
greater celerity, and more completeness, than those of either the 
Post Office system, or the Public Works. At the same time, it is 
admitted, that the abuses of the Commissariat are, like so many 
others in India, those of the system. Individual officers had 
done their parts well. It was the complicated machinery, the 
multifarious duties, the useless checks, the appalling delay, that 
did the mischief. Nothing could be more fatal than to entrust 
the Commissariat to a Board, and of all Boards to that one, which 
has found so many enemies, and not one single friend. Amongst 
the various reforms, which Lord Dalhousie has had the merit 
of effecting, none was more needed than the one just described. 

It is a dreary, unpoetical, unpromising subject, and we have 
neither the time, nor the inclination, to linger over it. But it 
will husband the resources of the State, provide for the public 
service at a reduced cost and with less delay, and will prevent 
contractors from being kept out of their just dues for eight 
or ten years. It is, in short, a reform by which Government 
is the first to benefit. But the community will eventually 
t^nefit by reductions in any department, which will allow 
Government to spend more money for the improvement of the 
country. 

It will be seen from the previous pages, that in little more than 
three years, Lord Dalhousie had appointed three different 
commissions, for the reform of as many separate departments of 
the public service. The first commission — that on the Post 
Office — will be more for the benefit of the community at large 
than for that of Government, although the State will naturally 
gain, in authority and effectiveness, by an improved system 
of general intercourse, and by the rapidity and certainty ivitfo * 
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which intelligence is conveyed. But every private individual 
will view the reform with approving eyes, when he can send 
letters across the Peninsula for half an anna. The remembrance 
of the Post Office reform is, we think, likely to be long 
cherished and widely diffused. The benefits of the second com- 
mission will be shared pretty equally by the Government 
and by the community. The Government will spend more 
money, and see its public works held in better estimation : the 
community will travel with more celerity and ease. The 
reform of the third and last commission will be at first appre- 
ciated by Government alone. In ten years more, not one 
private gentleman in a hundred, nor perhaps one public servant 
in fifty, will come to know any thing of the old Commissariat 
system. Whatever is saved will benefit Government only, and 
if the community at large are ever reminded of the improve- 
ments, it will be by the reduced expenditure of provisioning 
the army, and the greater available surplus for works of 
peace. But whether the advantages be appreciated by the 
community, by the community and Government, or by Govern- 
ment alone, the foresight which dictated these reforms, and 
the energy and statesmanship by which they were carried out, 
are entitled to the warmest praise. 

We have digressed from a narration of events to a discussion 
Of reforms. Wc resume the thread of our history, and shall 
now treat of the political changes in native states, which engross- 
ed the attention of the Governor-General. In the close of 
1849, we had a tempest in a tea-pot in the little war of 
Sikhim. It will be remembered that Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling, when travelling in the interior of the 
Himalayas, and while engaged in prosecuting his enquries 
in botany and natural history, was seized by the orders of 
the Raja of Sikhim,' bound and treated with indignity, and 
threatened with further severity, and even with death. A 
detachment of the Hill Rangers was pushed up to the hills from 
Bhagulpore : the native regiment at Moorshedabad was directfsd 
to support the Irregulars ; when the Raja released Dr. Camp- 
bell, we are glad to say, without doing him any serious injury ; 
and wc were spared another of the little wars of a great country. 
The result of the affair was that the Raja lost an annual 
sum of six thousand rupees, which used to be paid by us for the 
occupation of the sanatarium of Darjeeling, while the British 
Government gained the whole of the Sikhim Morung, hill and 
plain, a tract which, adjoining the district of Purnea, and 
said to be not unfitted for the cultivation of cotton, has been 
assessed for 16,000 rupees, and incorporated with the tract 
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under the Superintendent of Darjeeling. Not a shot wa$ 
fired : the operations were directed mainly by the President in 
Council, and the matter is now almost forgotten. But it has 
a claim to a few lines in such a paper as the present 
The years 1850 and 1851 have left us no very remarkable 
political events to record. They were spent by the Governor- 
General partly in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
it was then, that by personal* inspection, repeated conference, 
and continued study, Lord Dalhousie laid the foundations 
of an enlarged and sound administration in the Punjab, 
and reared on them an edifice which succeeding genera- 
tions of statesmen may long look up to and admire. We 
think it proper here to give some little account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Government of Bengal, which every one 
knows was administered, during the absence of the Governor- 
General, by the President of the Council for the time being- 
all matters of importance, and all nominations to the high pri- 
zes of the civil service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for 
the vice-regal orders. It would be impossible, in a paper like 
this, to give an account of all that was done under the four 
subordinate Governments respectively, though each Presiden- 
cy, theoretically, stands in one and the same relation to the 
Government of India. They are all subject to the same con- 
trol in legislation : the power of the purse, in the hands of Sir 
H. Pottinger or Lord Falkland, is just what it is in the 
hands of Mr. Colvin : the intent of the Charter Act was that 
Bombay and Agra, Madras and Bengal, should remedy their 
respective abuses, and attain their peculiar reforms, by one and 
the same process. But our concern is with Lord Dalhousie, 
and with those divisions of the Indian Empire, in which his 
influence has been most felt. Of the late Mr. Thomason's Gov- 
ernment we have already given a notice in our last Number, 
and no additional praise of ours could enhance the merit of 
that successful administration. But with Bengal the case is 
different. It is the focus of civilization : the commercial capi- 
tal of the country : it has been the residence of the Governor- 
General for the last two years : it represents one-half of India 
in the eyes of the untravelled at home : it is here that we 
have the most influential bar, and the largest mercantile com- 
munity : here the spread of education is the most acknow- 
ledged, and the effects of missionary operations are most 
visibly seen. Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, conceives 
itself to have a right to the presence of the Governor-General, 
at least for such time as he is also the Governor of this large 
and fertile kingdom. When, then, the administration of the* 
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Lower Provinces was left for the whole interval , between Oc- 
tober 1848 and February 1852, in the hands, first, of Sir H. 
Maddock, and next, of Sir J. H. Littler, considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the fourth estate and by the communi- 
ty generally ; and it was even asserted, that matters, instead of 
progressing, were actually going backward. For the time that 
Sir H. Maddock held the reins, from October 1848 to March 
1849, these murmurs did not make themselves very loudly 
heard. Sir' H. Maddock had had very considerable experi- 
ence in civil business, and had been Deputy-Governor under 
Lord Hardinge. But when the administration was presided 
over by a soldier, who was not unjustly supposed to know 
more about platoon firing and advancing in echellon than about 
the Excise Code and the Decennial Settlement, the Government 
of Bengal was assailed by considerable obloquy, though the 
old soldier commanded respect by his kind manner and straight- 
forward dealing, and though his responsible adviser was, in 
talent, integrity and uprightness, amongst the very foremost 
of the whole civil service. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is anomalous and unjust to hand over the Government 
of such a Presidency as Bengal to a man who has many other 
duties to employ him — to a man who may be somewhat worn 
out, who may be inexperienced, who though a good councillor, 
may not be the fittest man for such a post. There is more work 
to be done under the Bengal Government than under any 
other Government in India. The land-revenpe, though assess- 
ed in perpetuity, is constantly giving rise to new, intricate, 
and perplexing questions. The manufacture and sale of opium 
creates a responsibility, of which the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra knows nothing. The salt, the excise, and the sea cus- 
toms, in themselves, form no contemptible addition to the 
work. The police is a heavy burden, where the population 
expect to be protected, and will not stir a finger to help them- 
selves. The Bengal Marine Department, as at Bombay, requires 
a great deal of attention, and would be a hard task for any 
Civil Governor, were it not for the admirable manner in which 
ships and men are disciplined, and kept in order by the Super- 
intendent of Marine. The whole of the judicial branch 
demands constant attention, in a country where there is valuable 
property to be contended for, and acute intellects that make 
litigation a trade. Education is making grander and more 
rapid strides in Bengal than in any other part of India, without 
a single exception, and the schools and colleges under the 
Council of Education are more than double those of any other 
.Presidency. The non-regulation provinces of Assam, Arracan, 
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Tenasserim, and the South West Frontier Agency, togethejt 
with the Tributary Mehals, would, if geographically compact, 
form an area equal to that of a separate kingdom. Finally, 
Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of any Governor's 
time and attention. It is unjust to blame those entrusted with 
the administration of Bengal for not having advanced its moral 
and material prosperity in the same ratio as that of Agra had 
been advanced. Great questions require undivided energies and 
uninterrupted leisure. A Governor of Bengal should be a person 
of “ large discourse, looking before and after.” He must be 
wholly unfettered by other duties, be a man of large experience and 
unquestionable ability, if he is to grapple with the question 
of improving the village watch, if he is to reform the police, to 
lay down roads, to simplify procedure, to establish Courts of 
Small Causes, to visit the different districts at intervals in the 
year. We think ourselves fortunate to have secured in Mr. 
Halliday a person equal to this task. If the routine and current 
work has been carefully and well got through under the old 
system, if cases have not been slurred over, nor practical diffi- 
culties eluded, nor blunders committed, we ought perhaps not 
to expect much more. But we shall hope to show, that while 
all this has been done, the forward movement, as it is termed, the 
great cause of reform, has not been wholly forgotten. We 
proceed then to state what was done for the Lower Division of 
the Presidency, during the absence of Lord Dalhousie. In 
1849 we had the commission on the police of Calcutta, which 
terminated in a very satisfactory reform of that department. 
The merit of this is due entirely to the Governor-General. 
In the same year, the Bengal Government took possession of 
the small State of Sumbulporc, lying on the Bombay road, in 
the South West Frontier Agency. This little chiefship lapsed 
from failure of heirs, its last Raja having, in his lifetime, express- 
ed a desire of seeing the administration made over to the 
British Government. The amount paid by this State as tribute 
previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The amount now 
taken in the shape of direct revenue is 74,000 rupees, of which 
only 25,000 rupees are expended in the cost of collection and 
in the payment of establishments, including an European 
officer. The country, naturally rich and productive, but 
unhealthy at certain seasons of the year, was admirably ruled 
by the late Dr. Cadcnhead. Not the slightest symptom of 
discontent has appealed, and one of the members of the Board 
of Revenue was to visit it this last cold season. But greater 
changes, with regard to some of the non-regulation provinces 
have been carried out. It was found that Arracan and the Tenas-* 
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serim Provinces, as to revenue matters, were under the Revenue 
Board, and that Assam and the South West Frontier Agency were 
not. Arracan, under the management of Capt. Phayre, was giving 
in nearly seven lakhs of net revenue, while its grain was exported 
to all parts of the world. Sixteen lakhs worth of rice are exported 
yearly from the port of Akyab. The province is remarkably 
free from crime, the population are contented ; a great stream 
of emigration, is flowing yearly from Chittagong southward, 
the Bengali is pushing the native Arracanese aside. The Tenas- 
Serim Provinces, under the successive administrations of Major 
Broadfoot, Captain Durand and Mr. Colvin, had been gra- 
dually recovering from the distress and confusion into which 
they had been thrown by ill-advised measures, some ten years 
previous to the time of which we are writing. But of Assam 
little was known, and the same might be said of the district of 
Hazaribagh and Chota Nagpore, though much nearer in posi- 
tion to the seat of Government. Both these provinces were 
put under the Board of Revenue, and the good effects of this 
measure have been already made apparent in a better and more 
effective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturally lead us to record a change in the com- 
position of the Board itself. For the first year after Lord 
Dalhousic’s departure for the Upper Provinces, the two mem- 
bers of this body were very much opposed to each other in opi- 
nion. They differed — not as men often differ in India, from mere 
captiousness or unwillingness to yield points — but from honest 
conviction and after protracted enquiry. The result, however, 
of their antagonism, which never prejudiced the interests of 
either the Government or the landholders, was that an im- 
mense deal of additional work was thrown on the office of the 
Bengal Secretary. Several very knotty points of revenue law 
were referred to that office, and there set at rest. But it is 
obvious that an Executive Government should have something 
to do besides giving rules as to the party with whom lands 
in the Sunderbunds should be settled, or as to the precise meal- 
ing of some clause in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s famous Revenue 
Regulation of 1822. Accordingly, when one member of the 
old Board of Customs had retired, and another had been 
removed from office, it was found convenient to send the 
third and remaining member to the Board of Revenue. The 
advantages of this measure were, first, the saving of expense by 
the abolition of two appointments worth 52,000 rupees a year ; 
secondly, the addition to the Board of Land Revenue of a third 
member, who had long been its Secretary, and was well versed 
in revenue law ; and, finally, the union of all the great 
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sources of revenue under one well-selected body, the members 
of which were enabled to divide all current work amongst 
themselves, and to discuss all questions of importance in a full 
conclave. Indeed, it cannot be denied that the working of 
the revenue system in the Lower Provinces has, within the 
last four years , been greatly ameliorated All the operations 
in the Chittagong division , which rendered the presence there 
of an officer with extraordinary powers indispensable, having 
been wound up by Mr. Ricketts, this gentleman was succeeded 
by an officer with the ordinary pay and powers of a Commis- 
sioner. Collectors everywhere were instructed to move about 
their districts in the cold weather, to examine the condition of 
Khas Mebals or Government estates, and to follow the ex- 
ample of magistrates in exchanging stone walls for canvass ones. 
A great deal has been done towards the arrangement of the re- 
cords in various Collectorates, and order and regularity has been 
introduced amongst a mass of confused or moth-eaten papers. 
The survey lias engaged much attention ; it has been manned by 
officers of ability, and has been pushed forward with the laudable 
desire of demarkating the boundaries of villages and estates, 
and of saving a very considerable expense in establishments, 

It is hardly possible, and it would certainly not be desirable that 
the survey in the Lower Provinces should mark off every field, 
or designate every : olding. The advantages derivable thence 
would not be commensurate with the vast expense and the fear- 
ful delay of such a measure. All that the survey professes to 
do is to record the boundaries of estates and villages, the natu- 
ral features of the country, the area, and the extent of cultiva- 
tion, the products of particular districts, the extent of the pres- 
sure of the Government revenue on each acre — and other statis- 
tical information which the surveyors may pick up in the course 
of their work. All this will be available in a few years’ time 
for every district in the Lower Provinces. With regard to the 
vigorous enforcement of law and the abatement of crime, 
fiuch has not been done. We have, however, a Commissioner 
of Dacoity, who is doing his best ; and we have seen a vigorous 
and effective police established on the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to the Kurumnassa. The Lower Division of the Line, 
it should be remembered, is the very opposite in features to the 
upper part under the Government of Agra. From Benares 
upwards, the road passes through some of the richest and most 
populous districts of the Doab. After leaving Burdwan, the 
Grand Trunk Road merely skirts the edge of the districts of 
Beerbhoom, Bhaugulpore and Gya, and does not go within fifty 
miles of a single station. The line selected lies, in fact, through 
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a hilly, wooded, and thinly populated country, which, though 
fertile in materials for the construction of roads, is equally so, 
in places where unsuspecting travellers might be robbed and 
murdered by scores. An effectual protection to life and pro- 
perty has been afforded throughout the line. At every two or 
four miles there are stations, the police of which regularly pro- 
tect the road from sunset till dawn. At certain parts there 
arc sowars, and at every fifty or eighty miles there is a deputy 
magistrate. The whole force on the line is numerically about 
equal to a regiment of infantry, and it is as safe to travel 
along this line as it is. to go from Calcutta to Baraset, or Kish- 
naghur. Besides the above reforms, the Bengal Government 
has commenced the very proper practice of publishing selec- 
tions from its records, and the numbers, which already amount to 
more than a dozen, contain abundant information on the opium 
manufacture, on Teak forests, on several wild districts and 
their occupants, on the Electric Telegraph, on embankments, 
on the sanatory condition of Calcutta, and on other subjects. 
No doubt, when we have a regular Lieut.-Govcrror, things will 
move at a quicker rate, and we may think little of reforms, 
such as those just enumerated. But when we consider that 
current business alone is greater in Bengal than elsewhere, 
that the Executive, during the period of which we are writing, 
was burdened with some personal cases, relative to the conduct 
of civilians and other officers, of a very serious and compli- 
cated character, it will be allowed that the Bengal Government 
has done, and done well, all that in common justice could be 
expected of it. Neither must we forget that its care has been 
to put into the highest court of criminal and civil justice, the 
very best officers that could be selected, and the Calcutta Sud- 
der for four years was piesided over by judges who, for energy 
and acuteness, long acquaintance with native character, with the 
procedure of the courts, anti with the Company’s law, were not 
approached by those of any of the courts at the other Presi- 
dencies. The contrast piesented by the decisions of the Cajr 
cutta Court, with Mr. J. R. Colvin at its head, and by those of 
the Sudtler at Agra, since it has been bereft of the judicial 
acumen of Messrs. II. Lushingtort and Deane, is something al- 
most painful to contemplate. The files of the Calcutta court 
have been reduced to the lowest possible amount ; the confidence 
of suitors and pleaders in its decisions has been increased by the 
new rules under which civil cases are argued before a full bench : 
the results of criminal trials appealed, or referred to the court, are 
widely made known, with the minutes of the several judges ; 
and the good effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose 
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talents and character command respect, are visible in the additional 
care with which magistrates prepare, and judges in the districts 
dispose of the calendars. 

We have reserved the great measure which originated 
with the Bengal Government, but which will be felt all 
over India, for the last. It is easy to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of great material works, and to bless the name of the 
Government that paid for, and the engineer that planned, the 
long line of road, the noble arch, or the spacious college. A 
swamp drained, a whole tract protected from inundation, two 
great marts connected, a wide river budged, an ubiquitous 
police — all this appeals to the outward senses. We have nothing 
to do but to travel, admire, and record. But the measure of 
which we are about to speak, is one of which the influence will 
be felt by degrees, and the benefits be more perceptible by 
the process to which the German school apply the term “ sub- 
jectivity.” Whatever improves the character, increases the 
official knowledge, and raises the tone of the civil service, must 
have a positive effect on the general administration. That such 
will be result of the rules for the examination of assistants 
after they have passed the college of Fort William, no one who 
has studied those rules and watched their results, will attempt to 
deny. These examinations will act beneficially not merely by 
excluding the incapable from important positions, and by sti- 
mulating the apathetic, who can , but will not work, but by 
making the really industrious and clever young men exert 
themselves to the utmost, and by rendering their knowledge of 
language and procedure complete and compact A great deal 
has been written lately against the system of examinations in 
the college of Fort William ; and, no doubt, the language and 
style with which civilians are there familiarized, arc not those of 
the court-house : nor does a certificate gained in Tank Square 
argue conversancy with any colloquial dialect. But no one 
ever imagined that any such attainments would be met with 
tfcere. The college course only pretends to afford the means of 
acquiring a fair knowledge of the grammar and general struc- 
ture of the language, and of one or two of its standard , works. 
That which is obviously wanted after such an ordeal, will be 
supplied by the new half-yearly examinations of assistants with 
their two standards of qualification. An examination for the 
lower standard, on passing which, the assistant is eligible for 
what are termed “ special powers,” will be a guarantee that 
each civilian can read official papeis written in fairly legible 
running hand : that he can translate an English paper into the 
vernacular in a style intelligible to a native : that he can hold a* 
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conversation with two or three natives, and that he has a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the leading principles of the revenue and 
the criminal codes, and with the rules of procedure. He will 
also be able to decide a criminal or a revenue case, and write 
his judgment thereon. The second or higher standard, which 
is to confer eligibility to the full judicial powers of a magistrate 
and a collector, is similar to the one described, but greatly more 
difficult in degree. Assistants have to pass in both Bengali and 
Urdu : the papers are more difficult : the dictation and conver- 
sation are to be fluent, correct and idiomatic : the questions on 
law and practice are selected from the whole field of the duties 
in both departments. The facts elicited by the above system, 
which has for some time been in full and active working in the 
Lower Provinces, are, first, that such examinations were really 
needed, and, secondly, that they have answered remarkably well. 
Something of this kind was wanted to take up the college 
course where it terminated, and to add to book-learning the 
power of talking fluently with bunncahs and ryots. To the 
really industrious, such an ordeal will not perhaps convey any 
great additional stimulus. There have always been some men, 
who without injunction from any one, will sit down on first join- 
ing a Mofussil station, to the study of the regulations, and will 
mix familiarly with the people till they can hold converse with 
them on all ordinary topics. But even to such men a little 
pressure from without is advantageous, while the effect on 
the idle, the undisciplined, and the improvident, is not easily 
calculated. It was, of course, at first asserted that the rules 
would never work well : that old assistants could not pass them : 
that the Bengal Government had flown at once from the 
extreme of laxity to the extreme of harshness : that examiners 
would favour : that men of active habits, sound judgment, 
and mild temper, would find these valuable qualities sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of philology. All these, and dozens of other 
objections, have proved nugatory. Philological niceties are 
not discussed by the divisional or central committees : the older 
assistants, whom the new system took somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, as they were in charge of offices which left them 
little time for study, have all taken the test, and the men 
of less standing who, from the first, have prepared them- 
selves for this special end, have obtained very great and 
signal success. No unprejudiced person, who will consult 
the list published in the Gazette , can have any doubt that 
the scheme was wanted, and that it has fully answered its 
end. Under the orders of the Court of Directors the same sys- 
tem is now being introduced into every Presidency of the 
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Empire, including the Punjab,, with such modifications as. local 
peculiarities may require. Into the N.-W. Provinces and the 
Punjab, the examinations can obviously be introduced with the 
utmost facility. Urdu in the one case, with perhaps an examina- 
tion in Nagri running-hand, and Urdu and Punjabi, or perhaps^ 
Persian, in the other, will be the languages by which an assist- 
ant’s knowledge will be tested. In revenue and criminal law 
the test will be mainly the same. At Bombay there may be 
some little difficulty, owing to the prevalence of Guzcrati to. 
the north, and of Mahratti to the south of that Presidency ; and 
Madras labours under a plurality of tongues, Telingi, Tamil, 
Canarese and Malayalim, besides the ubiquitous Urdu ; but 
there is nothing in either locality which determination and 
ingenuity cannot overcome. We shall expect soon to hear 
that examinations are held with signal success at Lahore and at 
Poona, in the Northern Circars, and in the Rohilcund division* 
The merit of this system belongs entirely to the Government 
of Bengal ; and amongst the servants of that Government 
to Mr. Ricketts, who is not the man to let a good mea- 
sure go to sleep, to Mr. Mytton, who had observed that some 
collectors would persist in employing young and unlearned assist- 
ants in duties, the best calculated to excite disgust and aversion, 
and to the gentleman on whose shoulder rested the whole 
weight of the Lower Provinces, Mr. John Peter Grant. It 
is not easy to estimate the invidious responsibility of such a 
position as was held by this last named gentle man, while Lord 
Dalhousie was absent from Calcutta. During his incumbency, 
several long, intricate, and perplexing cases, involving the per- 
sonal character of officers high in the service, and ending in 
their removal, were taken up and most carefully investigated, 
and in every single instance , without one exception , the orders of 
the Bengal Government met with the entire support of the 
Home authorities. It is rather a wonder that, without a sepa- 
rate and unencumbered Lieut. -Governor, so much has been 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempted. 
The manner of doing the work may, in part, be appreciated by 
a perusal of such papers as official form and secrecy have per- 
mitted to see the light. It has often been a subject of regret 
to us that there is no way of making important papers known, 
except through the somewhat laborious process of publishing 
them in “ a selection.” But to such as emanated from the Ben- 
gal Office, during Mr Grant's incumbency, and under bis signa- 
ture, we shall not hesitate to apply the description given by. the 
most judicious and grave of English historians, of the style of one 
of the most eloquent and sound of our divines, that there wa$ 
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“ no vulgarity in that racy idiom, and no pedantry in that learned 
phrase,” and we have reason to know that Mr. Grant's official 
career is acknowledged by competent judges to have exhibited 
better things than mere style, however weighty and precise, 
such as inflexible impartiality, high sense of honour, undaunted 
love of justice, and unwearied search for truth. 

The Government of Bengal, since February 1 852, just two 
years ago, has again been administered by Lord Dalhousie him- 
self, aided by Mr. Cecil Beadon, a gentleman whose merits have 
deservedly gained him a high and important position at a 
comparatively early period of service. The principal measures 
by which these two years have been distingushed are, an 
important alteration in the law relating to the sale of estates 
for arrears of revenue, the promulgation of a new set of rules 
for the grant of waste lands in the Sunderbunds, which may, 
it is hoped, have the effect of inducing capitalists to lay out 
money in clearance and cultivation, the giving effect to the 
Mitford bequest to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the 
decree of the Court of Chancery : and the extension of English 
education by the establishment of a new college at Moorsheda- 
bad, and an English school at the principal station of every 
district where the inhabitants may be ready for such a course 
of instruction. Lord Dalhousie himself has also visited Arracan 
and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder judges and members 
of the Board of Revenue to report on unknown and unexplor- 
ed districts, and to suggest measures for their improvement. 
The only drawback to the benefit derivable from these tours, 
appears to be that the deputation of two judges of the highest 
Court of Appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice. 

It is not always easy to supply the vacant places on the bench ; 
nor, if judges are to have roving commissions over huge pro- 
vinces, do we exactly see of what use is the office of Commis- 
sioner " Division. But when we have a regular Lieut.- 
Govcrnor, we shall expect that for him the steamer will be 
ready, the tent spread, or the dawk laid, and that a beneficial 
personal intercourse will be maintained between the chief, his 
subordinates, and the influential landholders, many of whom 
have never seen a live Governor. We believe that no Gover- 
nor-General has ever worked harder than Lord Dalhousie, and 
that no man is more sensible of the paramount necessity of 
entrusting the Government of Bengal to the undivided time and * 
the entire energies of the ablest civilian that can be found for the 
post. All considerations of reduced .patronage and diminished 
weight and influence, even if correctly stated, ought to give 
* way to the public interests. A Governor-General comes out 
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here to superintend and direct the affairs of each Presidency , 
to master all the political and external relations of India, to 
set the financial system on a secure basis, and to see that the 
legislative, social, and commercial policy of the Empire be 
directed by adequate means, and on approved principles, towards 
one and the same end. It is not his business, overwhelmed 
as he is with references on every point, from the building of a 
barrack at Peshawar, to the repairs of a gun-boat at Ran- ' 
goon, to grapple with the intricacies of land-tenures, to 
promote vernacular education, to infuse spirit into the police 
of Bengal, to enquire by whom village-watchmen shall be 
nominated and paid. Let the Governor-General but choose a, 
man in whom he can place implicit reliance, whose talents and 
character will command the respect of the services, and of the 
native and European population — and we will answer for it that 
no measure will be undertaken and carried out, in which the 
head of the Empire shall not be furnished with ample previous 
information. We have good reason to believe that the crea- 
tion of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much more 
to the candour and foresight of the present Governor-General 
than to the lugubrious declamation of Anglo-Saxon and Hindu 
reformers, who made a great stir about evils which no Act of 
Parliament could remedy, and said very little about the one 
measure which it was in the power of the Houses to pass. If 
report is to be believed, Lord Dalhousie will make over the 
kingdom of Bengal to Mr. Halliday: an act which the 
services and the community will think fully justified by that 
gentleman’s long experience, intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, renewed energies, acknowledged service and honourable 
name. 

The years 1850 and 1851 were not, as we have already 
remarked, fruitful in great political changes. Lord Dalhousie 
was occupying himself with the consolidation of the new pro- 
vince ; and the commissions which he had organized were busy 
a£ their work. But the year 1852 saw a new comet on the 
horizon : we allude, of course, to the second Burmese war. 
The causes and origin of this war are widely known. The 
Governor of Rangoon had “ beaten a Venetian and traduced the 
State/ 1 In other words, he had tried the Captain of one vessel 
for a charge over which he had no jurisdiction, and had ill- 
treated another on charges which were denied. But we have 
no intention of devoting any part of this article to the origin, 
progress and termination of the Burmese war. Its origin 
has been fully discussed already in our pages, and its conse- 
quences as yet are hardly appreciated. Its financial results arq 
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uncertain, the capabilities of the valley of the Irrawaddy are 
matter for speculation. The organization of the executive system 
can hardly be termed complete. The development of the re- 
sources, the tranquillization of the country, have not attained that " 
maturity which would warrant us in treating the subject in an 
historical light, as we have ventured to treat the Punjab. The 
very origin of the war is still occasionally disputed in the 
Senate at Home. We, therefore, purpose to leave the whole 
affair, from the sailing of Commodore Lambert to the return of 
General Godwin, and the late visit of the Governor-General, the 
conduct of Wyocns, Woondooks and Thyogyees, the achieve- 
ments of Sir John Cheape, the storming of stockades and pago- 
das, the marches over swamps and through jungles, and all the 
other desultory operations, the loss of boats and steamers, the 
privations of men and officers, the temper of the inhabitants, 
the tone of the press, to some future writer. For our own part, 
we can only lament, like the Baron of Bradwardine at Gladsmuir, 
that the country and the armament were not calculated to display 
the true points of the prcelimn cquestre ;, and we are strangely 
tempted, at times, to apply to the war, from its commencement 
to its termination, a well-known quotation from a well-known 
play of the inimitable Moliere \—viais qm\ &c., &c., &c., &c. 

We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the other political 
events of the years 1852 and 1853. At the commencement 
of the latter year occurred the deposition of Mir All Morad, 
the Rais or ruler of Upper Scinde. It had been proved, on a 
lengthy ancl careful enquiry, that this prince, by the dexterous 
subtraction of one leaf of a Koran, and the substitution of 
another, had gained possession of certain districts to which he 
had no right or title. The trick played on the British Govern- 
ment consisted in the insertion in the new leaf of those districts 
of identical names with certain villages , which latter were rightly 
the appendages of the Turban or symbol of authority. His 
Highness had therefore got possession of extensive tracts, 
when he was only entitled to a few clusters of houses. It will 
be in the remembrance of some of our readers, that just before 
the conquest of Scinde, Ali Morad, by some means, per- 
suaded his brother Mir Rustum to abdicate in his favor, while 
he himself remained faithful to the British power during that 
brief but eventful war. He was accordingly maintained in the * 
undistuibcd possession of the chiefship, and was formally 
acknowledged as Rais of Upper Scinde. When it was dis- 
covered, through information given by his servants, that he 
enjoyed the revenues of the tracts which did not go with the 
Turban, to use the phrase current in the province, he was of 
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course called on to give them up. Opposition was useless, and 
the Mir saw this at once. A brigade was held in readiness 
to coerce him and his adherents, but the lands were given up to 
" the British Commissioner, without the smallest resistance. The 
mercenaries of the Rais were paid off and discharged : his 
most pressing necessities were relieved, and he was left in 
possession of the tracts devised to him by the will of his 
father, that is to say, of the younger brother’s appanage. In an 1 
European kingdom, or even in some of the more fertile pro- 
vinces of India, the land left to the Mir would have been 
considered a very pretty provision, especially to one of a 
dynasty that had neither long descent, nor meritorious exercise 
of power, to recommend it. But no part of Scinde, with 
the exception of land easily irrigated, can be termed remark- 
ably fertile, and the character of Mir Ali’s rule is not likely to 
develope whatever natural resources there may be. For a 
•considerable portion of the year 1850, Major Le Grand Jacob 
and Cap’t. Stewart were occupied in the demarkation of Ali 
Morad’s patrimony, and towards the close of last year, their 
report, transmitted by the Bombay Government with suitable 
recommendations, was duly received and considered by the 
Governor-General in Council. The terms conceded to the 
Mir were liberal. Old scores were cleared off summarily, and 
a doubtful claim he had against Government was allowed him 
as a set-off against our good claims for mesne profits on 
account of districts held by him without title. He was allow- 
ed to retain, not only what his father, but that which his uncle 
would have given him : he was even permitted to keep what it 
was intended by his father that he should have had ; lands lying 
along a canal which had been dug, but never finished, in Mir 
Sohrab’s lifetime, and along a stream called the Narra, which 
passes through a part of the patrimony, and which has been im- 
proved by the British Government, were left without stipulation 
in his possession, and if ever there was a doubt about the precise 
line of demarkation, the most liberal concessions were made in 
the Mir*s favour. We regret to say that Mir Ali Morad is not 
likely to benefit by the lesson he has received, or to, employ 
himself in the improvement of his patrimonial estate. Like 
grandees elsewhere, who have had a fall, he would fain keep 
up his ancient dignity on a diminished income. Fruitful tracts 
converted into hunting grounds ; days and weeks devoted to sport 
— a whole population turning out to beat the jungles, and debar- 
red from the timely cultivation of their fields — these are the 
main features of his paternal rule : and that the career of the 
late Rais will be rapidly downward, there can be little doubt, * 
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In the same year (1852) the tract in Central India 
known as the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Supreme Government to that 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. This fine province had 
been placed under the Governor-General in Council in 
1842, by Lord Ellenbo'rough, owing to the spread of dis- 
affection there, which was said to require the constant atten- 
tion of the highest power in India. But it was clear that the 
reasons by which Lord Ellenborough had been actuated, were 
of no weight ten years afterwards. The province, under the 
successive management of Colonel Sleeman and Mr. Bushby, 
was improving. There were no symptoms of discontent amongst 
its cultivators or its petty chiefs. The Government of India 
had other things to do than to administer directly the affairs 
of this province. The Lieut.-Governor of Agra, from position, 
experience and habit, seemed the proper person to introduce 
into the territories in question sundry improvements of which 
it stood much in need. The transfer got rid of the anomaly pre- 
sented by a Commissioner or Agent, who was directly subordinate 
in political matters to the Governor-General, and not to the 
Lieut.-Governor, and who was yet, in revenue matters, placed 
under the Lieut.-Governor’s subordinates, the members of the 
Sudder Board. The tract in question was to have been visited 
by Mr. Thomason during last cold weather, and though death 
interrupted this and other plans, we have no doubt but that 
the Jubbulpore school of thugs, the condition of the province, 
the necessity for a regular settlement, the denial of an appeal* 
in civil suits from the judge to the Agra Sudder, while the 
same privilege is not denied to criminals, with other matters 
touching the welfare of the inhabitants, will be subjects of anxious 
consideration to Mr. Colvin next year. 

In the commencement of 1853 an event took place on our 
North-Western frontier, which, but for the sagacity of the head 
of the Government, might have been productive of most serious 
results. We are induced to dwell particularly on this, because 
is the fate of administrators to get very little credit for things 
which they have not done. The wars which they prevented, 
the mistakes into which they did not fall, the first false move 
which they did not make, are hardly dwelt upon by cotemporaries, 
and may escape the research of even the most laborious of sub- 
sequent annalists. The events to which we allude, took place 
within the independent native state of Bahawalpore. The late 
Nawab had been the ally of Major Edwardes in the operations 
against the Dewan Moolraj, had been thanked for his services 
by the Supreme Government, and had exchanged visits with the 
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Governor-General. He died and left his throne to a younger 
son. The elder brother of this prince, rejected by his father, 
was kept in close confinement, and fed on the bread and water 
of affliction. The British Government would not interfere to 
procure his release, and would do nothing, but simply recoin* 
mend the reigning prince to treat hft captive with generosity. 
This advice was not followed, and in the beginning of last 
year, the prisoner, aided by some Daoudputras, effected hia 
escape, erected his standard, assembled a considerable body of 
adherents, and, after a very short struggle, made himself master 
of his brothers person and of his father's throne. In a brief 
space the pretender had vindicated his rights : the captive had 
exchanged a prison for a camp : the friendless and the disinhe* 
rited one saw a nation stretching forth a sceptre for his accep- 
tance, and a brother sueing on the Koran for life. Before this 
scene in the drama, the opinion of the highest local authori- 
ties had been that the British Government should interfere to 
support the reigning prince, to prevent disturbances on the 
frontier, and to put down rebellion in the palace. Brigades 
should be moved from Mooltan, the authority of the British 
Government should be manifested, and its determination to 
uphold legitimate power against upstart pretensions should be 
proclaimed to every native court in India. Without any know- 
ledge of the rapid changes passing on the spot, with nothing 
to guide him to a decision beyond the bare fact of the 
escape of the prince, and his reception by a party of the 
Daoudputras, Lord Dalhousie at once wisely determined 
to do nothing ; Against the advice of men on the spot, whose 
judgment, often tried, had been found correct, with the 
certainty that a heavy responsibility must rest on the head 
of a man who attempts to pull the strings from a distance, 
he at once proclaimed his conviction that the issue of the 
struggle would not long be left in doubt. Either the reigning 
Nawab, if he possessed the affection of his subjects and the 
confidence of his ministers, would make short work of his 
brother's attempt, or the fugitive, if called to the throne by the 
unanimous voice of the people, would soon be de facto and de 
jure king. The British power should not force an incapable 
or unpopular sovereign on a reluctant people, nor lend its 
bayonets to the support of a puppet The doctrine of non- 
interference was well and boldly avowed. There was no objection 
whatever on the part of the paramount power to uphold the 
younger son in preference to the elder. If the Nawab had 
deprived the latter of his birthright, it was because he had 
thought him ill-qualified for sovereignty. If the nation thought 
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differently, after due experience, this was a matter with which 
the Government of India had no concern. Whichever prince 
could count on the support of the army and the good will of 
the people, would be acknowledged by the power which 
annexes kingdoms, pensions out-casts, and recognises just claims 
to the “ umbrella ” or the “ cushion ” — all the above was fore- 
shadowed by the Governor-General with accurate knowledge 
of the position of affairs, and every mail that arrived from the 
North-West served to prove the correctness and the sagacity 
of his views. The only interference exercised by the chief 
Commissioner, was in the shape of a recommendation to the suc- 
cessful adventurer to treat his brother leniently, and not, in the first 
flush of victory, to prepare for him the axe, the string, the hot 
iron, or the bowl ! It is a gratifying tribute to the influence of 
the British rule to know, that although rumours were rife about 
a treatment in store for the cx-Nawab, like that which Hubert 
had not the heart to inflict on Prince Arthur, not a hair of his 
head was touched. The prisoner ascended the throne, and the 
ex-ruler became his brother’s pensioner, residing in the British 
dominions. Not a shot was fired, not a soldier stirred from his 
post. Had Lord Dalhousie, acting against the advice of the 
Chief Commissioner, gone wide of the mark, had there been 
disturbances on the frontier, and had a rebellion in Bahawal- 
porc proved a nucleus for the disaffected in the Punjab, there 
would have been no end to abuse of the Government of which he 
is the head and chief. But in what, if unsuccessful, would have 
been designated as rashness and obstinacy, in the same measure 
when successful, we see the clearest foresight, the soundest 
judgment the most undoubted statesmanship. To divine com- 
ing events, when they do not cast a shadow, to tell officers on 
the spot that they are so near to the subjects of which they are 
writing as to be dazzled by the glare or stunned by the noise, 
to point to them, like a good pilot, the true course which the 
ship should take — this is, surely the highest political talent, 
and the grandest capacity for directing the complicated affairs 
of kingdoms. It is not the less worthy of praise that such 
measures leave no trace. We never can tell, in India, what 
one false step may not bring forth. The move of a regiment, 
or of a troop of artillery, the deputation of a single officer, the 
transmission of a mere piece of paper, may involve conse- 
quences, the end of which several generations shall not see. 

As the year wore on, the affairs of the Nizam began to de- 
mand the serious attention of the British Government. The 
dominions of this sovereign, though certainly not well governed, 
•presented no material for charges such as are justly brought 
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against the king of Oude. The Nizam’s army, as it is termed, 
was never ordered out to support the misrule of a wicked 
minister, to curb the spirit of an oppressed population, to exact 
the taxes imposed by a vindictive tyrant The main evil of 
the Hyderabad state was, that it was bearded by fanatic Arabs, 
by adventurous Rohillas, by independent Chiefs, who col- 
lected a band of unruly followers, shut themselves up in some 
mud-fort, and levied cesses on every passer by. The ser- 
vices of the contingent were constantly put in requisition 
to chastise or coerce some adventurer of this kind who had 
defied the king. The proceedings on such occasions were 
generally as follows : — The prime minister would inform the 
'Resident that in some particular district, the authority of the 
Nizam was entirely set at nought : that cattle were driven off 
by thousands, and banneas imprisoned by scores : that women 
and children were being helplessly plundered, and that the very 
communication by post was in danger of being cut off. The 
Resident, having satisfied himself that the crisis had not been 
produced by the oppression or the misgovernment of the Nizam 
himself, and that the case was one to warrant British inter- 
ference, would immediately order Brigadier Mayne to take a 
proper complement of cavalry and infantry, with guns, and pro- 
ceed to reduce the rebels Brigadier Mayne, with the spirit 
of the “ illustrious garrison” still strong in him, immediately 
makes his arrangements with all speed and secrecy, starts at 
noon one day, marches the whole of the night, and in the grey 
of the morning, finds himself before the fort A summons to 
surrender to the representative of the British power, produces 
nothing but a valiant defiance, and an intimation that the gar- 
sison will die in defence of their position. The Brigadier in- 
vests the fortifications, orders up a gun, fires a shot, which is 
responded to from the fort, and then proceeds to more active 
operations. After a slight cannonade, the gates are opened, 
the brave army are seen escaping at the back of the citadel, 
anjJ over rugged ground, and the British commander, with no 
loss whatever, is in possession of the place. Many of the gar- 
rison get clear off : some are captured and sent for trial before 
the moonsiff, who in Hyderabad is a criminal as well as a civil 
judge, a host of captives are released, and have their property 
restored to them, the fort is dismantled, and the troops return 
to cantonments. We have known repeated examples of the 
above occur in the course of six months. The Nizam was 
not, however, always free from blame. It was a common prac- 
tice with him to farm out a particular district to two people at the 
same time, taking a sum in advance, or a bonus from both par- 
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ties, and leaving- them to fight for the collection of the reve- 
nues. The army was in arrears : the sum stipulated on account 
of the contingent was never punctually paid. The state was in 
debt to wealthy sahoocars. The administration of justice was 
venal or imperfect. The sums levied on goods in transit were, 
in excess of what was permitted by the commercial treaty 
But the most objectionable feature in the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, was the dilatoriness with which the men and officers of the 
contingent were paid. Nothing could be more harassing to the 
British Resident than to assume the attitude of an importu- 
nate creditor, and to have to dun the minister every week. 
Nothing could be more humiliating and undignified than the 
subterfuges and the excuses, the shifts and the shams, to which 
the Nizam was put. At the same time that potentate steadily 
refused to permit the contingent to be reduced by a company. 
It was his safeguard against rebellion : the pillar of his state, 
the mainstay of his government. At length the arrears of 
pay, which amounted to about fifty lakhs of rupees, added to 
the growing inability of the Nizam to supply the current 
expenses of the force, appeared to call for decided measures. 
Promises of financial reform, assurances of a replenished trea- 
sury, and a sound credit, had been made and broken, been 
given and retracted, for the hundredth time. The only mea- 
sure that could satisfy both parties, was an entirely new ar- 
rangement. This had been threatened in 1851. Its fulfilment 
was reserved for the year 1853. The departure of the Resi- 
dent, General Fraser, for England, enabled Lord Dalhousie to 
appoint to this important situation, Col. John Low, C. R, of 
the Madras army, an officer who had served under Sir J. Mal- 
colm, had been at Lucknow, and at Hyderabad, had great 
knowledge of native courts, had done excellent service every- 
where, and was possessed of remarkable self-command, pecu- 
liar suavity of temper, admirable firmness, and excellent 
judgment. Col. Low quitted Rajpootana, where he had been 
performing the duties of Agent for those states for the l^.st 
four years, came to Calcutta, and went to Hyderabad in full 
possession of the views of the Governor-General. He was 
instructed to endeavour to prevail on the Nizam to follow the 
example of Scindia, and to make over, if not in perpetuity, at 
least for an indefinite time, certain districts adequate to the 
payment of the forces. It may easily be conceived that the 
Nizam was reluctant to acquiesce in this proposal. It proved 
as hard to persuade him that such a step was for his benefit, as 
it was for Margaret of Anjou, in Anne of Geierstein, to cajole 
' the poor old king Ren6 to abdicate his rights. Of course the 
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Nizam's kingly ire blazed forth at the proposal — he would 
reform his exchequer — he would not cut off his right hand-i^* 
he was still a Sovereign Prince — he would endure anything, 
rather than this unmerited degradation. His pride could not 
submit to this fall. It is not easy to conceive, or to describe, 
the immense amount of tact, diplomacy and forbearance which 
the Resident displayed during this trying negotiation. If great 
results have ever been due to personal exertions, if an impor- 
tant object has ever been secured by the address and firmness of 
a single person, this is the occasion, and Colonel Low' is the man. 
The Nizam yielded to an officer whose temper was never 
ruffled, whom argument and the loud tones of the Nizam 
never betrayed into one single unguarded expression, who was 
firm without obstinacy, who reconciled diplomacy and candour, 
and joined perseverance to tact. A new treaty \yas drawn up, 
signed and sealed. It appeared that the force known as the 
contingent, was not mentioned in the old treaties concluded 
at the commencement of this century, and has never been for- 
mally recognised. The contingent had sprung up in 1816, when 
Sir IT Russell was Resident, and had gradually increased to an 
unwieldy size. It was, in fact, an addition to the force known 
as the “subsidiary force," furnished by the Company for the 
general defence and protection of His Highness, which con- 
sisted of eight battalions of Sepoys, two regiments of cavalry, 
and a proper complement of artillery. The contingent, in ad- 
dition to the above, numbered about eight thousand men, with 
an undue propoition of officers, some of whom were the 
servants of the Company, while others had only local rank. 
The whole sum due from the Nizam annually, on account, of 
the above forces, was forty lakhs of rupees. The provisions 
of the new treaty were then, as follows The subsidiary 
force was still maintained. It was still to execute important 
services for His Highness, to protect his person, to reduce 
rebels to obedience, but it was not to be employed in the col- 
lation of revenue. The Nizam's army or contingent was 
replaced by the Hyderabad contingent, to consist of six regi- 
ments or 5,000 infantry, four corps or 2,000 cavalry, and four 
field batteries, commanded by British officers, and under the 
Resident's control. The contingent, like the subsidiary force, 
will be at the disposal of the Nizam for emergent service. 
The subsidiary force may be employed in adjacent kingdoms, 
on the part of the Government of India, should occasion re- 
quire it, or in time of war. To pay the above forces, and to 
satisfy other claims, districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty 
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lakhs of rupees have been made over to our management. 
They consist of the districts to the north of Hyderabad, known 
as the Berar Valley, comprising Amraouti, the great cotton 
mart : the western districts adjoining the principalities of Sho- 
lapore, and the Raichour Doab between the Toongabudra, 
and the Kistnah. The revenues of these tracts will go, first, 
to provide the regular monthly pay of the contingent, next, 
to the payment of the old Mahratta claim, known as Appah 
Desaye’s chout , and of certain other allowances, and lastly to 
the clearance, with interest at six per cent., of the arrears 
due by the Nizam, which amount to fifty lakhs of rupees, or to 
about one year’s gross revenue of the ceded territory. These 
districts are now administered by British officers, some of them 
officers of the contingent ; they took possession of their charges 
without meeting any opposition. All last cold weather they have 
been engaged in surveying the condition of the inhabitants, 
the capabilities of the soil, and the varieties of the produce, and 
when we have a railroad running up the Great Berar Valley, 
we may hope that the darling wish of Manchester will be 
at length gratified. The opportunity of reducing the expenses 
of the contingent was not thrown away. There had been five 
Brigadiers. There are now only two. It was at first thought 
that the one might have commanded the cavalry, and the other 
the infantry. But to avoid the obvious inconvenience of a 
divided authority, where infantry and cavalry are stationed 
together, it was subsequently deemed advisable to make two 
divisions of the whole. The most inefficient of the officers 
attached to the corps, many of whom had mere local rank, 
were pensioned. The best, as we have said, were placed in 
charge of some of the ceded districts. The staff was reduced. 
The old rate of pay was continued to all incumbents, a new 
rate was fixed for new men entering the service. The effect 
of these changes is a present saving of six lakhs of rupees, and 
an eventual reduction of nearly ten. The contingent, under 
such officers as Major William Mayne and Capt. Co^in 
Mackenzie, will be more efficient at less cost ; a great cot- 
ton mart will be opened to British enterprise ; a popu- 
lous and productive country will be rescued from misrule ; 
the Nizam will, in reality, be more independent, and be 
saved from all the anxieties of a debtor’s existence ! and 
be “ every inch a king.” The British Government will 
assume the bearing not of a troublesome creditor or a per- 
secuting bailiff, but of a true ally, of a real protector, of 
a firm friend. This is another of the triumphs which place 
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Lord Dalhousie and Colonel Low in the same rank with the 
Wellesleys and the Clives of our early days * 

We come now to a subject which is of as much importance 
as either siege, conquest, treaty, or material improvements, but 
which is not so intimately associated with the idea of the 
Governor-General as others — that of legislation. We have pre- 
ferred grouping all the improvements in our laws under one 
head and in two or three pages to noticing them in detail ac- 
cording to the years in which they were passed. The influence 
of the Governor-General over the course of law-making is not 
always practical or direct. His time is too much occupied with 
administrative or executive measures — with the organization of 
irregular regiments, the commencement of great public works, 
the reports of Commissions, and the suggestions of Boards. 
The legislative department, moreover, is presided over, we may 
say, by an English lawyer, carefully selected and highly paid, 
whose especial business it is to peruse reports, to compare opi- 
nions, and to hammer out drafts of laws. In every department 
of the public service there are officers admirable qualified to 
explain what is wanting for the security of the public revenues, 
for the preservation of peace, for the punishment of crime. 
It is all we can expect if the Governor-General finds time to 
make himself acquainted with the general scope and tendency 
of every particular Act. He is not to cut and carve its several 
clauses, or to satisfy himself that it will be proof against the 
ingenuity of the English bar. Indeed, we think that the con- 
nection between the Governor-General and the legislative 
department might be made even more slender than it now 

* We have inadvertently omitted, though we have not forgotten, Ihe Electric 
Telegraph. The origin of this work, we all know lies with l>r. W, B. O'Shaughneasy, 
who, though he had never seen an Electric Telegraph in operation in his life, Did down 
a line from Calcutta to Kedgeree, which ha 1 ; been working for the last two year#, 
invented a new alphabet, drilled a corps of Telegraphers, and triumphed over every 
difficulty of climate or locality. Lord Dalhousie at once perceived the immense p< liti- 
cal and social advantages of such a measure ; handsomely rewarded its author ; sent 
him to England to make arrangements for the erection of lines connecting all the im» 
^>ortant towns in the Empire, and has now the satisfaction of knowing that the wires 
are already “ up” along hundreds of miles of road. It may be said of the author of 
this project as was said of Franklin — 

“ Eripuit fulmen coelo, sceptrumque tyrannis” — 

That is, from native states , internal and external, of whose political movements 
the Telegraph will give us instantaneous notice, enabling us to curb disaffection 
everywhere at once Hut we have not time or space for a detailed account of this 
great measure, nor for an examination of Lord Dalhousie’s Grand Railway scheme, 
either of which, when fully cariied out, would signalize the administration of any 
Proconsul. For the s.me reason, we are compelled to omit many other subjects — 
the annexation of Sattara, the confiscation of Ungool, the recognition of the inde* 
pendence of the Rajpoot state of Kerowlee. No man, in fact, can ever complain 
that Dalhousie has given us nothing to write about, and even with regard to 
Burma, we may hope that ere his departure, he may see cuncta terraium subact a. *' 
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is, and that it would be quite sufficient, were he simply to 
give his assent to a proposed enactment, if consistent with the 
general policy of the Government, and with the spirit of 
the age. He ought to be spared the drudgery of comparing 
antagonistic theories, analysing doubts, and noting on sections. 
But, whatever be the precise amount of influence exercised 
by the Governor-General, a review of the most important legis- 
lative enactments passed within the last six years, may fitly 
find entrance in such a paper as this. Every one who ever 
looks into the Gazette must be well aware of the local and 
departmental character of many of our laws. Occasionally there 
will be seen drafts which can have no possible interest for any 
one except the inhabitants of a particular district, the traders 
in some one kind of produce, the officials entrusted with the 
charge of some special branch of the revenue. Our remarks 
then will apply to such acts as bear a catholic character. For 
the first three months of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the 
laws were forged by Mr. C. II. Cameron ; for rather more than 
three years by the late Mr. Bcthune, for six months by the 
late Advocate General, now Sir Charles Jackson, and from the 
commencement of 1852 to the present time by Mr. Peacock. 
We shall advert to the laws of any general interest in each 
successive year. In the year 1848 was passed, an Act, which 
has been usually coupled with Mr. Dainpicr’s name, and which 
enables a magistrate to take penal recognizances from British 
subjects, not convicted of any specific offence, whenever lie 
may have good reason to apprehend any breach of the peace. 
In default of such recognizances, parties may be committed to 
the civil jail. The object of this very proper enactment was, 
to enable men charged with the preservation of life, property, 
and the public peace, in a large district, to prevent those 
disgraceful outrages, by which, in Lower Bengal especially, men 
have long insulted the civil power. Of course there was the 
usual amount of clamour raised against the Act by Europeans, 
who hate subjection of all kinds, and who only begin to discovej 
the inefficiency of the courts, when those courts are likely to 
check their tvirbulence and insubordination. But the working 
of the law has proved its own vindication. There is an appeal 
from decisions passed under this Act. No man has been un- 
justly confined under its operation. British subjects have been 
more circumspect and amenable to reason. Affrays have been 
more rare. No sensible man now makes this law his grievance. 
Act VI. of this year equalized the duties on goods imported to, 
and exported from, India, on British and foreign bottoms, and 
abolished the duties on goods carried from one Indian port to 
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another, with exception to ports in the Straits, the Arracafl, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. By this law the whole of 
India has been made one port Another law of this year 
reminds us that the small State of Mandrec, in the Presidency 
of Bombay, had become an integral part of the British Empire. 
By successive enactments, the criminal courts were enabled 
to punish wandering gangs of thieves and robbers by impri- 
sonment for seven years, without a Futwah from the law * 
officer : the jurisdiction of the Court of Small # Causes was clearly 
defined : the period of time within which suits might be brought 
to contest the award of the revenue authorities in the Bengal 
Presidency was limited, prospectively, to three years : the duty 
on salt entering the North-West Provinces from other pro- 
vinces of this Presidency was repealed : and, finally, the officers 
in charge of the revenue survey were empowered to compel 
the attendance of proprietors or farmers, with their accounts 
and documents, and to punish recusancy by fine. With the ex- 
ception of an Act for improving the discipline of the Indian 
Navy, no other remarkable law was passed in this year. And, 
in all the above laws, besides the " Dampier Act,” those for the 
equalization of customs, for the abolition of salt duties on 
Bengal salt, and for strengthening the hands of the revenue 
surveyors, are the most important. It is an object to let the 
salt manufactured by the Bengal Government travel up the 
country without any additional impost ; and the only duty 
levied at Allahabad is that on salt from Rajpootana, when it 
attempts to pass into Behar. As regards the survey, nothing 
could be done until Act XX. was passed. Zemindars and their 
agents stoutly refused to give the slightest assistance to one 
of the most useful and beneficial measures which the Govern- 
ment had ever devised, and from which it could derive no 
direct pecuniary advantage whatever. Public spirit is not 
often manifested in Bengal in the furtherance of public objects. 

The next year commenced with a very useful enactment for 
4ie trial of offences committed by British subjects in foreign 
states. This law gives us one uniform course of procedure, in 
place of the diversity that had prevailed in the three Presi- 
dencies. It makes all subjects of the British Government, 
and all persons in the civil and military service of that Gov- 
ernment, and for six months after leaving service, amenable 
to any Company’s court, for felony, murder, and other aggra- 
vated offences committed by them in the territories of a foreign 
or independent Prince. A British subject committing a rob- ' 
bery in Oude, may, under this law, be tried by a judge in the 
North-West Provinces, or by a commissioner or other civii 
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officer, presiding over any competent court in the foreign 
territory. This Act has worked well hitherto. Although the 
number of Acts passed in this year was riot great, yet several 
of them are not unimportant in character. We then saw laws 
passed, which, severally, abolished the useless practice of brand- 
ing and exposing convicts, protected the unfortunate share- 
holders of the Union Bank, provided for the safe custody 
of lunatics, and appointed an Administrator-General for 
the care of intestate estates. We saw other Acts, which placed 
the excise system of Calcutta on a better footing, which 
checked smuggling of salt, and obviated a deficiency which 
was felt by the Government in dealing with mutiny and 
sedition in the Company’s naval and military forces. This 
ends the catalogue of enactments for the year. 

The year 1850 was prolific of enactments of various kinds. 
We made Aden a free port ; we liberated the coasting trade of 
India ; we saw courts established for the recovery of small debts 
in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which deprive the law of its 
delay, the Supreme Court of a deal of business, and the honest 
tradesman of the metropolis of a great deal of annoyance. No 
more popular or efficient institution has been as yet established, as 
far as Calcutta is concerned. Without entailing great expense, 
without involving suitors in the mazes of the la\y, without ac- 
cumulating records, it enables creditors to realise with cheapness 
and facility a host of minor dues. It is presided over by judges 
of ability, who possess the entire confidence of the community. 
Its business has been greatly on the increase. The cry is wax- 
ing loud for the establishment of such courts in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, and in the populous cities of Dacca, Patna, Moorshe- 
dabad, and others. If there is any complaint about the court, 
it is that its jurisdiction is limited to suits of 500 rupees in 
amount It was one of the cherished projects of Mr. C. H. 
Cameron. Had that enlightened gentleman remained in India, 
he would have acknowledged that the success of the scheme 
has more than equalled his expectations. As the year rolled 
on, it was found necessary to amend the law with regard to the 
punishment of breaches of trust and misapplication of public 
moneys. The criminal courts of the Company were empowered 
to add fines to punishments inflicted on persons convicted of 
robbery and other offences against property, to levy such fines 
by distress, and to distribute the proceeds for the benefit of 
the injured party. Judges and magistrates were very pro- 
perly protected against suits brought for acts done in the dis- 
charge of their duties, though without jurisdiction, provided 
they were done in good faith ; and the virulence of rich and 
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disappointed individuals was t6 a certain extent baffled. A/' 
law regarding apprentices^ was promulgated* Any law or: 
usage inflicting forfeiture of rights, 'property, or inheritance, by 
reason of loss of caste or change of religion, was for ever i 
abolished. This great Act is' known as that of liberty 
conscience. The outcry against it has not been very lou$ 
Of course, some men ire bound to contend for the sacred pri- ,c 
vileges of bigotry, for the luxury of revenge, for the indi* « 
feasible rights of Hindus to check the freedom of a strong 
will, the movements of a reasonable conviction,, the workings 
of an enlightened mind. Of course, too, some men;- would* 
proclaim that the Christian convert shall not have fair play,, 
that Hindu intolerance shall always be respected, that the Bri- 
tish power is pledged to support persecution against the- dic- 
tates of humanity and sound sense. But in a case like this, we 
are content to take part with Mr. Halliday in preference to Coun- 
sellor Leith, with Dr* Duff rather than Sir Erskine Perry, the 
sentiments of Christian statesmen, husbands, mothers and wives,, 
against the effusions of an undisguised rancour, and the sallies of 
a spurious zeal. There is a cant which is even worse than that 
of the Chadbands and the Stigginses. 

We resume our notice of the course of legislation. The land- 
revenue of the town of Calcutta was at length defined by 
law. An act for the conservancy of towns, other than Cal- 
cutta, was actually passed, in order to give the inhabitants of 
Bengal an opportunity of proving their supposed capacity for 
self-government. We believe that this Act has had a very bene- 
ficial effect, though not exactly that which its authors intended. 

It was vainly imagined that the heads of the native population 
would consort to tax themselves for the lighting of roads, the puri- 
fying of drains, the cleaning of tanks, and general purposes of 
conservancy. With very few* exceptions, the Act has not been put 
in force, and nowhere lias it obtained more than a partial success. 
We believe, too, that in most of the large towns, such as Dacca 
Moorshedabad, any attempt of the kind would end in the 
most complete failure. Let one-half the population be swept 
away by some tremendous visitation, occurring from the want 
of the most obvious sanatory precautions, let bridges break 
down, roads become impassable, and heaps of filth, block up the 
approach to the main bazar, we do not think that the inhabi- 
tants would come forward to tax themselves at four annas a head, 
or divest themselves of the least portion of their hereditary 
right to the enjoyment of impurities. After all the talk about 
self-government, and the Anglo-Saxop model, we think that 
iu conservancy there is nothing like the powerful arm of ,th$ 

II ’ 
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executive Laws were about the same time enacted to en- 
courage merchant seamen, to protect sailors from crimps, and 
commanders from sailors. Other laws were made to enable the 
Government to confine State prisoners in Calcutta or any where 
else, so as to get rid of any danger of collision by means of a 
\ habeas corpus with the Supreme Court : to improve the mode 
by which public inquiries can be made into accusations brought 
against public servants, not removable from office without the 
sanction &f the Government : to allow the use of counsel to 
all persons accused of any offence, in all courts whatsoever, of 
the East India Company : and to enable lands to be taken 
for our Railway from Howrah to the collieries. Two Acts 
wind up the important legislative proceedings of the year, 
The one is for the registration of joint-stock companies, or 
partnerships, whose joint-stock is transferable in shares with- 
out consent of all the parties ; and the other carries out the 
arrangement, of which we have already made mention, for the 
consolidation of the old Board of Customs and the Sudder 
Board of Revenue. Forty-five laws were enacted in this 
busy year — during which year, be it observed, the Governor- 
General was not two months at the Presidency ; and many of 
the Acts, as will be seen from the above selection, were highly 
important in their principles and their bearing on the require- 
ments of the community. 

In the next year operations were somewhat delayed, owing 
to the late Mr, Bethune’s long and fatal illness. We saw, how- 
ever, the boon of deputy magistrates extended to the Presidency 
of Bombay, only eight years after the plan had been tried and 
found to answer in Bengal ; we saw officers of the Salt De- 
partment in Bengal empowered to search houses, on infoimation 
given, that such houses contained more than one inaund 
of salt ; and we saw Government authorized to levy an ela- 
borate scale of tolls on public roads and bridges, of which 
no use has been made as yet. With regard to the Lower 
Provinces, it was jocularly said, but with truth, that the Aqt 
would be a dead letter, because no roads had been opened, and 
no bridges had been built. Gambling in Bombay was put 
down : the land-revenue of Madras itself was attempted 
to be secured, but with what success we are unable to state. 
Various laws for the collection of the excise in the Straits* 
Settlements were consolidated by one comprehensive enact- 
ment ; and, for the satisfaction of Manchester, endeavours 
were made to stop the deterioration of cotton at Bombay, by 
the confiscation of the article, and the fine or imprisonment 
of the offending party. Theie were only sixteen laws passed 
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m this yean The next year, hdwever, swelled our code very 
considerably. We came in for the benefit of the time and toil' 
given by Mr. Jackson to law-making during the latter part 
of the preceding year ; the Acts hammered out in that period, 
making their appearance, spick and span, and in rapid suc- 
cession, after the commencement of the new year. The Act 
of Parliament for marriages in India was set agoing : marriage 
registrars were appointed, official and non-official, and no per- 
son can now have the least difficulty in b' ing married accord- 
ing to the forms and rules of his persuasion in any part of 
India. The cost of a light-house on Pedra Bianca, a rock 
at the eastern entrance of the Straits of Singapore, to be 
named after the great hydrographer, Horsburgh, was pro- 
vided for ; the jaghir of Bethow, in the district of Cawnpore, 
granted to the Ex-Peishwa, was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary civil and criminal courts, and we were thus re- 
minded of the enormous amount of yearly pension which an 
ill-advised arrangement had conceded to this State idler. The 
unlucky Municipal Act of 1847, for the improvement of Cal- 
cutta, was set aside in favor of another, almost as ill-fated in one 
point of view. An Inam Commission, or court, was appointed 
for the decision of suits about lands claimed to be held, wholly 
or partially rent-free, in Candcish, the Deccan, and the Southern 
Mahratta country. The Presidency of Bombay is swamped by 
these and similar burdens, and it is hoped that no foolish leniency 
will be shown in the working of the Act. The municipal com- 
missioners were furnished with another Act, framed for their 
especial benefit ; and if anything in the shape of varied legisla- 
tion could improve our sanatory condition, Calcutta ought by 
this time to have become a model city. The police of the city 
was next amended : the hands of its magistrates were strength- 
ened, and the provisions for the preservation of public peace 
and morality, scattered over no less than eleven kinds of rules 
and ordinances, were lucidly brought within the compass of a 
s#igle law. Three Acts amended the law of evidence, and the 
procedure of the Supreme Court. By another, an attempt was 
made to purify the Mofussil courts, by enabling judges to 
dismiss fraudulent pleaders, and by exempting pleaders from 
humiliating fines ; and the excise revenue of the town of 
Madras was secured by a long and elaborate law. The same 
Presidency obtained its Act for the acquisition of land required 
for public purposes. In Bombay, deputy collectors were 
appointed, and patels or heads of villages in the same Presi- 
dency were empowered to try petty thefts and assaults, and to 
fine offenders in the sum of five rupees, or imprison them in the* 
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stocks for forty-eight hours. Darogahs in Bengal were no long- 
er allowed commission on the value of any stolen or plundered 
property which they might recover. The law for the prose- 
cution of ministerial officers was amended ; the province of 
Arracan felt the benefit of legislation, in a law which abolished 
the poll-tax in the towns of Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, and 
substituted a tax on lands covered by dwelling-houses. 

The first remarkable law of the year 1853 is one, against which 
there would have been a tremendous outcry formally, but 
which passed without even a muttered growl. It is in reality 
the first of the Black Acts. It makes British subjects liable 
to the same duties, and the same punishments as natives, in 
respect of public charges and duties in aid of the police. 
This is the introduction of the end of the wedge ; and we have 
no doubt, that in due time, planters and zemindars, native and 
European, will be placed on a much more equal footing in their 
respective dealings with the Mofussil courts. The third and 
twelfth Acts of this year remind us that we have a railway 
actually in operation in the Presidency of Bombay, and that 
offences which may endanger the persons of travellers, and 
frauds which may injure the Railway Company, require to 
be visited with penalties, while passengers on the other hand 
must submit to certain rules. The other laws are of no 
general interest ; but as wc write, we see the issue of a draft of 
an Act for railways in this Presidency, which will protect the 
Company and passengers by t lie trains from annoyance and 
loss. Wc here conclude our notice of the legislative features 
of Lord Dalhousie's administration. The precise share taken 
by him, or by individuals in each particular law, it would be 
impossible to state ; but we arc quite certain that the working 
of the legislative system is, in a general way, as creditable to 
him as other parts of his rule, in which his ascendancy has 
been more prominently felt. 

We have hitherto omitted all direct mention of one of the 
most distressing events of the past year : we allude, of course* 
to the death of James Thomason, the honored ruler of the 
North-Western Provinces. This event, with the assassination 
of Colonel Mackeson, threw a gloom over the close of 1853. 
We have lately had occasion to present in this Review a notice 
of the late Lieut.-Govcrnor s character and distinguished career, 
and the time is yet hardly come when those who loved 
his example in life, can talk of him with tongues that do not 
falter and eves that do not fill For his nomination to the 
Government of Agra, we hold that the country is under a debt 
to Lord Ellenborough, which may be a set-off to the song of 
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Somnath and to other eccentricities. The late Lieut-Gov- 
ernor had been nearly ten years in office* He had done 
much there, though something still remains to be done : he died 
on the scene of his labours, amidst a people which he had bene- 
fited, with some beloved relatives riot absent from his dying 
couch ; and happy is tire man, we would say, with all the solem- 
nity that such a subject demands, who crowns a life of such 
ability by such a Christian death. 

The allusion to Mr. Thomason’s death naturally leads us to 
mention his suo cssor, Mr. John Russell Colvin. Of this 
gentleman we expect great things. 1 1 is large experience, his 
acute mind, his great energy, his rapid decision, and his varied 
information, all seem to justify the choice of Lord Dalhousie. 
His nomination was celebrated by a public dinner at Calcutta, 
given by men who had nothing whatever to hope at his hands, 
and was favourably received by tire unanimous Service of the 
North-Western Provinces, as that of a new ruler without pre- 
judice and without partiality. Mr. Colvin may be promoted 
to a higher post at Madras ; but if he remains where he is, we 
are quite certain that he is just the man to take up the subjects 
to which Mr. Thomason did not entirely devote himself, espe- 
cially the judicial system of the North-West, and to introduce 
other reforms, for which even the model Government had not 
found time. The selection of Mr. Colvin, we doubt not, will 
be remembered as creditable to the nobleman of whose adminis- 
tration we are treating. 

Two subjects have contributed to make the past few years of 
some interest even to Englishmen in England. The first is the 
Great Exhibition of i8$l, and the second is the agitation on the 
Renewal of the Chaitcr, during six months of 1853. At the 
time of the great national show, India seemed really to have been 
brought nearer to England. Without the trouble of the over- 
land route, without reference to a single work on the East, 
without the persual even of a Parliamentary Report, the 
j^iblic at home were enabled to contemplate, in one clear and 
comprehensive glance, the India of the Hindu the India of the 
Mohammedan, and the India of the Company. We may re- 
member how, when many of the articles destined Tor the 
Crystal Palace had arrived in our metropolis, we got up a 
minor exhibition on our own account, and owing to the admi- 
rable arrangements of the Central Committee, we were enabled, 
in a morning lounge, to see by what part of her resources 
India was to be represented in the World’s Debate. We had 
no reason to be ashamed of the exertions of our local com- 
mittees, or of the liberality of private individuals. We sent 
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home specimens of all the manufactures which had flourished 
under successive native dynasties, and of everything to which 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise had given birth. Accordingly, nothing 
excited more general attention than the Indian corner. In- 
deed, there was food there for the reflection of intellects of 
every calibre ; for those who viewed India as a fit land for the 
application of a larger capital, a better Government, a more 
complete agency ; for those who regarded the country as one 
where younger sons are sent to make their fortunes ; for those 
who had read of it as a land of untold wealth and inexhaus- 
tible romance ; for those who thoughtfully saw, in its con- 
nection with England, a series of noble triumphs, linked 
imperishably with the great Company and the British name. 
Nothing was wanting in that gorgeous spectacle, which could 
tell of its past history, or its present resources. Any par- 
tition might have been made the subject of a political trea- 
tise, of a commercial brochure, of a whole batch of reviews, of 
a long array of speeches, of a succession of memorials. There 
were dozens of subjects, the striking characteristics of which 
have since been skilfully alluded to by Mr. Campbell, or splen- 
didly, but truthfully, drawn by Mr. Kaye. There were the 
products of the Indian mine and forest : of the flooded rice 
fields of Bengal, the loam of the Doab, the black soil of the 
Ncrbudda valley : the evidence of wealth honorably acquired 
and securely held by natives in the Benares of the Hindu, or 
the Delhi of the Mohammedan : the returns of the English 
capital diffused, without let or hindrance, in spite of all dema- 
gogues may say, on the plains of Nuddea, or the banks of 
the Megna: shawls and canopies, indigo, gums and medi- 
cines, destructive weapons, rude implements of husbandry, match- 
locks quaintly carved, armour splendidly chased, strange and 
uncouth instruments of discordant harmony, figures modelled 
to the life, showing the Rajah in his Durbar, the Anglo-Saxon 
with his factory in full play, and the official in his cutchery — 
all this presented a wide field for disquisition and though. 
Untravelled Englishmen, and Englishwomen, by thousands, 
looked on the curious distinctions of Hindu caste, and the 
minute subdivisions of Eastern labour. Some of the best 
specimens of jewellery were perhaps almost coveted by the re- 
presentatives of all the beauty and elegance of London. Political 
economists might look with indifference on dazzling or subtile 
fabrics, and argue that, if the labour to which they were owing 
was guided by exquisite skill, it was neither exerted with con- 
tinuity, nor aided by the power of machinery. Manchester, 
mth a contemptuous glance, saw there only the first fruit of 
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natural resources, of which the Company had failed to take ad- 
vantage, and the last relics of a native industry which their 
rule had well nigh crushed. Philosophy pondered : curiosity 
admired ; and pseudo-philanthropy might talk more than 
its average amount of nonsense. Retired Indians saw once 
more those familiar objects and names, which revived the recol- 
lections of thirty years ot service, and told them, in plain lan- 
guage, that the great mass of the population, with their pecu- 
liarities, their employments, and their social habits, were still 
the same. The student of history gazed on arms, fabricated in 
the arsenals of Jeypore and Kotah, and was reminded of the 
chivalry and the independence of the Rajpoot. From the 
arms of the Mahratta horseman and his gay trappings, the 
tiioughts reverted rapidly to Burke’s tremendous description of 
the goading of spears, and the trampling of cavalry, when the 
Carnatic lay prostrate before the invader ; and occasionally, 
some careful reader might recall the times, when amidst a 
galaxy of nobles, and with an empire still unimpaired, Shah 
Jehan, or Aurungzebe, the Augustus of the East, displayed 
tapestries as gorgeous, riches more unbounded, and magnifi- 
cence more regal, to the wondering eyes of two European 
travellers— Bernier, that lively and entertaining French Doctor, 
and Tavernier, that “ rambling jeweller, who had read nothing 
but had seen so much and so well.” 

The recollections of that summer will not soon be effaced, 
and as the arrangements under which India was worthily repre- 
sented in England, were carried out by the officers of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government, acting with other independent gen- 
tlemen, the subject may fitly claim some little space in a paper 
which aims at giving a rapid view of his administration. 

It will not soon be forgotten, that during Lord Dalhousie’s 
tenure of office, the Company was summoned to give an ac- 
count of its stewardship. That a great Government should 
periodically be called to the bar of public opinion, that its 
dgings should be rigorously scrutinized, that its defects and its 
merits should be permanently brought to light, is what every 
lover of quiet constitutional reform desires. But was this the 
course pursued by the public on the occasion of what may be 
the last renewal of the Charter? A cry suddenly arose, 
waxed louder, and ended in a prolonged howl. Without any 
system of rational investigation, without recourse to the publi- 
cations which threw light on Indian affairs, the press and the 
public at home settled down into the belief that the East 
India Company had done nothing for the people of India, had 
abandoned their sacred charge, slurred over their duties, and * 
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betrayed their trust. It would take a whole Number of this 
Revieiv to expose the fallacies uttered regarding the Indian 
administration, and to expose to deserved ridicule the quack 
medicines by which the oriental disease was to be cured. 

Scarcely anything was too absurd, or too contradictory, for 
credence. The Company had done nothing : they had done 
too much : they should take less money from the land and 
spend more on it : they should not run into debt : they should 
begin to educate the natives : they should provide honorable 
employments for the many natives whom they had educated. 
Every monstrous theory found a supporter, and we were com- 
pelled to listen successively to the wild and dangerous remedies 
proposed by Mr. Phillimore, to the inept effusions of Mr. 
Seymour, and to the sincere, but mistaken, reasoning of Mr. 
Bright. The whole agitation proves clearly the entire un- 
fitness of Parliament to legislate in detail for India, to deal with 
great Eastern questions, or do anything but give a better form 
of Indian Government at Home. With these grand and prima- 
ry features, some clear-minded men at home will always be 
found competent to deal. An infusion of what is called th’e 
English element into Eastern discussions will always be a great 
gain. But it will be a fatal day for India, when the great 
sources of her revenue, the welfare of her hundred millions, 
and the authority of her Governors, arc to be made the sport 
of men, who either aim at a cheap popularity, or are bound 
to satisfy a pledge. The crowning proof of the danger to 
India, from direct parliamentary meddling, is to be found in the 
attempted abolition of the salt monopoly. A revenue of a 
million, voted away by Sir John Mittimus, to gratify his con- 
stituents at Dratwills, without one thought as to how the defi- 
ciency is to be made good. A few more mistakes of this sort, 
and we shall, indeed, in the cant phrase of the day, have taught 
India the art of self-government. Meanwhile, the new arrange- 
ments for India are so far connected with Lord Dalhousie,. 
that it is to him we shall mainly owe the boon of a separate 
Lieut-Governor for Bengal. This, one of the real wants 
of India, or at least of that part of it where agitators can 
shout the loudest, instead of being prominently put forward in 
the memorials of Associations and Committees, was inserted at 
the tail of a whole string of fancied wants, or nearly buried 
under a mountain of imaginary grievances. It might have 
passed unnoticed, or have been honoured with the merited con- 
tempt assigned to so many other representations. It is known, 
however, as we have remarked, that the Governor-General 
brought to the notice of leading men at home the paramount 
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necessity that existed for making Bengal Proper a separate 
executive charge. A recommendation, coming from his clear 
and practised judgment, and expressed in his lucid convincing 
language, derived additional force from the fact, that if ever we 
had a Governor-General competent to the double task of pre- 
siding in the Supreme Council, and wielding the executive 
power of the Government in the Lower Provinces, Lord Dal- 
housie was the man. But the best horse may be over-tasked* 
and every one is now fully persuaded that the best security for 
reform and progress in Bengal is to entrust it to the ablest 
civilian that can be found. 

We cannot here pass over one measure, which, although not, 
during the life-time of its originator, connected with the Gover- 
nor-General, has yet illustrated his administration. We allude 
to the attempt made to educate Hindu ladies of rank and po- 
sition, by the late Mr. Drink water Bethune. Whether this 
gentleman’s plan was characterized by sound judgment in all 
its minute details, may be questioned ; but no one can deny 
that it was commenced with great earnestness, aided by princely 
liberality, and prosecuted with unwearied zeal. The debased 
condition of the Hindu female, it is allowed, had previously 
attracted the attention of other philanthropists. Missionaries 
have never lost sight of the object. There is a Society, esta- 
blished by the ladies of Calcutta, with corresponding members 
in the Mofussil, which pursues this one aim alone. Mrs. Wil- 
son — a name which should be as widely known in India as that 
of Mrs. Fry in England — had been the first in the good work, 
nor did she lack the co-operation of such a divine as Hcber, 
or the aid of such a gentle and noble nature as the late Lady 
William Bentinck. But India had not been standing still for 
the last eighteen years. The foundations now laid were 
broader, the crisis more favourable, the scene of the experiment 
was perhaps on a wider sphere. Of course, the plan met with 
opposition, with ridicule, with covert sneers, with open censure. 
\Y* were not warned, indeed, as we often have been, that the 
British faith is pledged to maintain in their integrity the darkest 
superstitions, the most bloody sacrifices, the most debasing 
error, the foulest pollutions, the worst crimes. The arguments 
on this occasion employed against the measure were often con- 
tradictory. It was useless to deal with prejudices so deeply 
rooted as the non-education of women, for the Shastras had 
declared that they must neither read nor write, and centuries of 
experience had confirmed this decision. It was useless for a 
foreigner to dictate to wealthy Hindus regarding the economy of 
their household, or to teach, in a public institution^ what all 
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Enlightened natives were already teaching to the members of 
their families in safe and virtuous retirement Education was a 
grand thing for men only. Education, for women, was a grand 
thing, but neither the hour nor the man had yet come. Of 
such kinds were the strictures on Mr. Bcthune’s favoured 
plan. We may. many of us, remember the richness of 
illustration, and the heart-burning eloquence, with which, 
on a fine evening, in the commencement of the cold season 
of 1850, he opened the institution ; and we know', too, that 
Mr. Bethune died in the next year, and that Lord Dalhousie 
has since generously supported the institution out of his own 
pocket, until the Court of Directors can determine regarding it. 
But surely that native women should become educated, refined, 
capable of social intercourse, ornaments of the household, and 
not household slaves is not more unlikely now, than some years 
ago it was that Kulin Brahmins should become Christians, that 
high-caste Hindus should cross the ocean, that native princes 
should proscribe Suttee. We have had of late signal instances 
in which natives have risen superior to the prejudices of caste ; 
and surely, it will be a happy day for India, when its wealthy 
and influential gentlemen shall appreciate that indefinable charm, 
which the presence of a well-educated woman sheds in every 
household; or when at least they shall combine to abjure that 
false and frail philosophy, which, while it proclaims by old saws 
and modern instances, in popular poctiy and prose, the irre- 
deemable vilencss of one of God’s noblest creatures, consigns 
a being thus designated to some vain frivolities which can 
never satisfy the intellect, and to a fancied seclusion which can 
never guard the heart. 

We have attempted to describe in this paper the political 
events and the legislative reforms which have characterized the 
present administration. We shall now say a few words about 
the financial measures of the same period. During the past 
year, it has been duly notified by the Secretary in the Financial 
Department, that large loans, bearing interest at 5 per ce«t, 
would be paid off, if parties in possession of paper desired it, 
the option of converting their paper into the lower rate of 
4 per cent., being tendered to them at the same time. 

There now only remains one loan which pays the high 
rate of interest. All cash subscriptions to the 4 per cent loan 
have been discontinued, and a three and half per cent, loan 
has been opened. Thus, at a time, when men in England were 
denouncing the irretrievable confusion of the Company’s 
finances, were predicting more debt from the spread of terri- 
tory, and were talking about failing supplies and increasing 
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charges, the Government of India was quietly disproving stfcfc 
rash assertions by notifying its perfect readiness to pay off large- 
loans. It is calculated that the saving to the State by the trans* 
fer of the papers, and the reduction in the rate of interest, will be 
about ten lakhs of rupees. Some foolish remarks have been made 
about this notification, as if theie were any thing strange in the 
idea of a man's paying his just debt, or decreasing his liabilities,, 
when he could afford to do so. But besides the above saving, we 
have had the falling in of the ex-Peishwa^ huge pension of 
eight lakhs a year, and of another pension of seven lakhs a 
} ear, which had been assigned to the ex-Peishwa’s opponent, 
for two generations. The former of these stipends had been, 
enjoyed from 1818 to 1850. The latter from 1803 to 1853. 
The total amount drawn by these two royal idlers is no less 
than six millions sterling — sufficient to have paid off a consi- 
derable loan, or to have covered Bengal and Behar with 
bridges and roads. For the former pension, granted, under the 
reprehensible extravagance of the Government of the day,, 
we have to thank Sir John Malcolm, and for the latter bur- 
den we are indebted, we regret to say, to no less a person than* 
the great Duke himself. Still we have here a reduction of 
one-quarter of a million, effected by the above savings, under 
three different heads, within three years. The Punjab surplus,, 
for the next ten years, as we shewed in our Number for October 
last, will be nearly another quarter of a million, and if the 
Bombay Government only knew how to make the most of 
such lapses as Sattara, we might have had something thence 
to lessen the general burdens of the State. But the plan onr 
which they recognise Inams and alienations of revenue in that 
Presidency, is something incomprehensible to us on this side of 
India. The Supreme Government should look to it But it has 
been one of the evils of the Indian administration, that while 
under a refined centialization, much valuable time has been ex- 
pended on masses of irrelevant and isolated facts, on detach- 
ed references, which form no rule for future guidance, impor- 
tant points which required scrutiny, flaws which should have 
been repaired, and radical vices which prevailed in all depart- 
ments, have managed to elude all enquiry and research. For 
the rest, our finances are, on the whole, in a hopeful condition 
No new loan has been occasioned by the Burmese war, but on the 
contrary, as we have just remarked, the treasury was so full, that 
old loans were advertised for payment. The surplus from the 
Punjab will cover the expenses of this war, and Pegu may r 
eventually, pay. The land-revenues of Bengal and Agra are 
generally fixed on a firm basis, and will not fluctuate. The * 
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returns from opium have not yet become less. The salt revenue 
may yet last, with a reduction of duty, if crude legislators at 
home are only checked in time. The public establishments are 
" generally on a footing adequate to their various duties. The 
army may be reduced. If no new wars occur, we may be in 
a sound financial position within the next ten years. But we 
are well aware how many vain prophecies and hopes have been 
uttered on this deceptive subject. 

Perhaps the best way of estimating our finances, generally, is 
to look at the point in our political condition, to which the states- 
manship of Lord Ellenborough, the soldierly bearing of Lord 
Harclinge, and the comprehensive views of Lord Dalhousie, 
have now brought us. The chances against a rebellion in the 
Punjab are about twenty-five to one. Every year adds to our 
security, as the old Khalsa die off, as the agriculturists become 
attached to our rule, as the young and active become enrolled 
in our Irregulars. The wretched kingdom of Oudc only 
awaits the man and the hour. The kingdom of Nagporc 
awaits, at the hand of Lord Dalhousie, a new ruler or the 
sentence of annexation. The kingdom of Nepaul, as Lord 
Dalhousie remarked in his celebrated Minute on Railways can 
be no cause for apprehension while the minister Jung Behadoor 
lives : and even in the event of his demise, it is well known that 
the artillery of the Goorkhas is contemptible, and that they 
literally have not cavalry sufficient to face the Irregular regi- 
ment stationed at Segowlee. The Nepaulese Durbar could 
not find riders to mount the horses of the Poosa stud. It is only 
as infantry that the Goorkhas arc valuable allies or formidable 
opponents. The kingdom of Gwalior shows us a small 
army, a young prince, who hitherto has promised well, and a 
wise minister, Dcnkur Rao Raghunath, who is doing all that 
his own sterling talents, remarkable integrity, and high sense of 
honour can do, against intriguers, who thwart his best measures 
and undermine his wise administration. The hundred petty 
states of Central India, under the care of agents and residents, 
are rescued from debt or saved from aggression. The best dis- 
tricts of the Nizam are in the hands of British officers. The 
high-spirited Rajpoots are managed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with the same tact and talent as they were by Colonel Low. 
There is no sound of disaffection in Mysore, no note of rebel- 
lion at Benares : even the; Moplas are tolerably quiet, and the 
mountaineers of the North-West Frontier have not yet sacked 
Mooitan. We firmly believe that India has little to "fear from 
the jasmih of the AfTghan, the swords of the Goorkha, the 
‘bows and arrows of the Nagas, or the wild cry of the Belochee. 
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The sea, our own prestige, and impassable mountains, may 
shield us from exter T ai invasion, unless some astounding com- 
bination of circumstances shall occur— and as regards the 
chances of internal warfare, we may well ask if there is any* 
where a native Prince vho wou’d dare twice to meet, in open 
field, a British foice, ot 10,000 men, under the guidance of Sir 
John Cheape ? 

It would bo affectation to suppress, in a paper such as this, all 
mention of the pa sonnet of the present administration. And 
we may fairly conclude this paper by advertence to the peculiar 
characteristics of the man, and to his mode of doing business. 
The most prominent feature of the present Government, it 
will be universally admitted, is its extreme vigour. In the 
Government of the Punjab, in the various grand reforms 
of public departments, in the control and supervision of all 
public officers, from the Board and the Sudder, down to the 
humblest official in the Excise or the Preventive line, in the 
enforcement of a respect foi law, in the wielding of the execu- 
tive power, in the prosecution of material works, in necessary 
retrenchments, in judicious expenditure, there has been felt 
everywhere a firm and vigorous hand. No man ever accused 
Lord Dalhousie of doing anything weak. There has been no 
delay, beyond what was necessary to collect scattered facts, or 
to get at opinions which might be useful ; the ground has not 
been gone over twice and thrice, a flaw amended here, an 
omission repaired there, a mistake corrected in a third place. 
Wherever the blow fell, on cherished abuses, or official insub- 
ordination, it fell with crushing and irresistible force. Every 
man has been conscious of working under the eye of a Gov- 
ernor, who was determined to enforce a respect for discipline, 
who would accept no vain excuses, and whom no sophistry 
could elude. Accordingly, in the two Governments which have 
come more directly under Lord balhousic’s management, the 
Punjab and Bengal, the effects of this vigour have been conspicu^ 
<?us. We have heard enough of several cases in which the head 
of the Government has thought it incumbent on him to check 
an insubordinate or. captious spirit by trenchant severity, and 
we know, too, that, in some instances, the bolt has fallen not on 
the humble dwelling, but on the loftiest palaces — the ingens 
pin us and the v.ontium culmina . But in this we can see no- 
thing but even justice and wise dealing What should we think 
of a Governor who delivered philippics against some unlucky 
subaltern or some friendless deputy collector, and reserved 
for delinquents of high station the cautious admonition, the # 
gentle remonstrance, and the mild rebuke ? Lord Dalhousie 
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has spared no man who, in his opinion, failed to act up to his 
duty, or transgressed the bounds of official propriety, as will be 
acknowledged by grave Judges, ancient Brigadiers, and sedate 
Boards. It is rumoured that even higher personages have felt 
the weight of his anger, and have gladly retreated from an 
encounter where one party is sure to get the worst. 

Si rixa est ubi tu pulsns, ego vapulo tantum. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
the strong language actually employed on some of the occasions 
to which we are alluding, but no man can doubt the motives by 
which the Governor-General has been actuated at such times. 
They are none other than respect for law, jealousy for the inter- 
ests of the State, a desire to uphold constituted authority, and a 
wish to see zeal and activity not idly spent in vain altercation,, 
but carefully contributing their quotas for the furtherance of 
the public service. 

The amount of labour which Lord Dalhousie has got through,, 
has probably not been surpassed by any of his predecessors, 
though neither Lord Ellenborough, nor the amiable Lord Auck- 
land, ever spared themselves in this respect. The Minutes of 
His Lordship, their rapid succession, their variety, their pith 
and pointedness, have long been celebrated, not merely in offi- 
cial circles, but in drawing-rooms and at dinner-tables. Two 
ponderous Blue Books attest his diligence, and allow every man 
to judjj;e of his capacity. Several of his State papers, on matters 
connected with the Punjab, have found their way into the Lahore 
Chronicle , and have been copied by other papers : and we have 
had the perusal of several others in the Calcutta dailies during 
the past year. Of these, the paper on plantations in the five 
Doabs. is remarkable for its elegance and finish : that on the 
public works of the Bengal Presidency criticises the failings of 
the unlucky Military Board, and points out the remedy for our 
miserably neglected roads and bridges, with a force and conclu* 
siveness positively iriesistible : and just six months ago, we saw 
in the Minute on Railways fur all India, a convincing proof oV 
Lord Dalhousies signal capacity for dealing with important 
social questions and for supplying the real .wants of an extend- 
ed empire. The style of his Minutes is singularly luminous,, 
though not perhaps always free from marks of haste. The 
swelling periods, the apt illustrations, at times makes us think 
that the writer imagined himself engaged in an attempt to 
rouse, by narrative, the apathy of the Upper House, or was 
breaking a lance with some old opponent on a question of East- 
ern policy. The lucid statements of facts, and the complete 
mastery of the details exhibited in the Minutes, are not more 
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striking than the liberal sentiments, th§ comprehensive policy, 
and the enlarged statesmanship, wh ; ch pervade and animate the 
whole composition. We shall hope that Lord Dalhousie’s va- 
luable papers, some of which are little Codes on Oriental topics, 
may not remain accessible only to a few persons immediately 
connected with Government, or be buried under the huge masses 
of rubbish which make up so much of our records ; but that 
at some future day ‘‘the Dalhousie State papers/* revised by 
their noble author, may vindicate his policy, disarm his oppo- 
nents, and delight his friends. 

We know no Governor, except Lord William Bcntinck, who 
has gone so much into detail, as Lord Dalhousie. He has done 
this generally, without benching on the province of subordinate 
officers, or attempting, except occasionally, to do work which 
such persons must know more about. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Governor-General can lay down rules for the 
settlement of a large district, for the allowances of lumberdars, 
or the rights of the cultivators, as well as a Thomason or 
a Lawrence, or that he could lecture on the complicated pro- 
cedure of civil courts in Bengal, and devise means for the 
amelioration thereof, with the legal acuteness and the luminous 
precision which mark all the writings of Mr. John Peter 
Grant. But he has shewn a wonderful aptitude for master- 
ing so much of the multifarious details of Indian business, 
as was necessary to enable him to arrive at just conclusions 
on any one great question ; and his sagacity, shaipcned by long 
practice, has enabled him to pierce through the obscurity caused 
by Indian nomenclature, official technicalities, and strange forms. 
Nor is this knowledge of detail confined to mere civil duties. 
Lord Dalhousie has made military subjects, such as the organi- 
zation of troops, and their equipments, his peculiar study. We 
do not mean by this that he has been prone to meddle with 
subjects which only professional men can deal with — on the con- 
trary, we are certain that he would be the very last man to lec- 
Jjure Hannibal on the art of making war, and no one ever 
thought of saying of him, pretty much what was said of Lord 
John Russell, that he would command the Fox or the Feroze 
to-morrow. But in every thing that touches on the clothing, 
transport and housing of troops, the raising and arming 
of irregular levies, in all that concerns the Ordnance or the 
Commissariat, tiie efficiency or the health of the sepoy and 
the soldier, the Governor-General has manifested a clearness 
of comprehension, and a soundness of judgment, which have 
commanded the admiration of distinguished military officers. 
Several of his suggestions were found very valuable at the time 
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when the Irregular regiments were organized for the Punjab, 
after its annexation ; and it has been truly said, that in the con- 
duct of the Burmese campaign, he has acted as his own war 
minister. 

We shall endeavour to close this imperfect sketch of a splen- 
did and successful Administration, by summing up the merits 
of Lord Dalhousie as an administrator in the East Great sa- 
gacity in foreseeing events, and great energy and vigour in deal- 
ing with them : inflexible determination in the cause of hu- 
manity, justice, or due subordination : a happy selection of 
instruments! to carry out purposes happily devised : no un- 
due shrinking from responsibility : hearty devotion of time 
and labour to tine manifold duties of his position : a high sense of 
honor, a love of candour and truth — these are the qualities 
which have characterized his six year’s rule. It may be thought, 
that placed in a postion lowering above other men, with success 
waiting on his plans, with a will to which that of Councillors 
and Directors has often yielded, he has not invariably remem- 
bered how thin a partition divides fiirnncss from obstinacy, jus- 
tice from harshness, and manly independence from pride. 

The “ adjacent vices,” as they are termed, arc often more dan- 
gerous than those most opposed to virtue. But however this 
may be, we are quite sure that Lord Dalhousie has tact enough 
to remember that the management of parties at home requires 
greater delicacy and lightness of touch than we are wont to 
see applied in the direction of the public service in this coun- 
try. A Governor-General crushing Boards, and wigging Ge- 
nerals without the chance of a reply, is in a different position 
from the member of a ministry at home. These are not the 
days when even what Junius termed the “ imposing superio- 
rity ” of Lord Chatham’s talents would command the Cabinet 
and awe the House, But we have no fear that Lord Dalhousie 
will be declared “ impracticable ” by any party in England. 

With one exception, which after all may have better results 
than what appears likely, complete success has hitherto attended 
every political or social measure originating with Lord Dal- 
housie. A great kingdom, on the shores of the five rivers, 
acknowledges him as the author of a splendid revolution, 
a brilliant metamorphose, a bloodless change. Vast and com- 

E rehcnsivc reforms have been devised, prosecuted, and are now 
eing carded out under his rule. To him the greatest state in 
the Deccan owes a change in its political relations with the 
British Government, which removes only the evil and leaves the 
good untouched. The wily ruler of Cashmere, to the astonish- 
ment of the Khalsa, the Bidec and the Mussulman fanatic, has 
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paid him personal homage. The son of the last great ruler 
of the Punjab has, under his very eyes as it were , i-enounced 
the religion of his fathers , for the one true faith. The produc- 
tions of the Gove nor-Gcnerahs pen have well nigh re- 
minded some of their readers of the State papers of Can- 
ning. The clear tones of his voice have told exiles in 
India, that the race of English orators is not yet extinct 
In the midst of war, he has quietly proclaimed lo the world 

the solvency of the Company's Government, and he has 

been the first Governor who has roally made a reduction in 
our debt. He has visited countries which other rulers had 
never even dreamt of visiting, and lias analysed subjects which 
had dropped as too heavy from their hands. Annexation, postal 
reform, the acceleration of intercourse, the promotion of sound 
education, the reduction of expenditure by direct and indirect 
measures — he has tried his hand at most things, and has suc- 
ceeded in all he has tried. The whole, too, has, been accom- 

plished before the meridian of life. It may yet be only an 
episode in his personal history that he was once Governor- 
General of India. He still wants five years of the time of life 
which Aristotle fixed as that of the maturity of the intellectual 
powers. In the period which must yet elapse before he 
retires from the Indian arena, he may accomplish ends, ade- 
quately to describe which, it will require more space than we 
have already filled. And at home it will not readily be ima- 
gined that he is to be donatus rude. No retirement at a country 
seat, no occasional appearance in the Upper House, no content- 
ment with past triumphs, should be the lot of this perfect man of 
business, this experienced statesman, this successful viceroy. 
The knowledge which he has acquired is, moreover, of two 
different and opposite kinds, which may be brought to bear 
wonderfully on the same ends, lie has known what it is to 
hold office in England, to receive deputations, to watch the 
working of factories, and to appreciate some of those hundred 
influences which regulate the course of public affairs at home. He 
has wielded the whole power of an Eastern Government, absolute 
but not despotic, where so much depends on the will of a sin- 
gle individual. Two extremes are to him equally familiar. 
He can tell on the one hand how, in England, great interests 
are to be won over, how privilege is to be reconciled with 
labour, how the tactics of party are to be judiciously arrayed, 
how the minister must seem to express the will of the nation, 
while acting out his own. And on the other, he can say where 
the State in the East should take the initiative : he knows the 
amount of evil which arises, both from the absence of respect # 
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for law, and from laws perverted to mischief: he can well un- 
derstand how ill-suited are representative institutions, chartered 
debating clubs, and Anglo-Saxon theories, to a people whose 
whole history is the usual dull record of rapid conquest, tem- 
porary vigour, eventual degeneracy and decay. He has ac- 
quired this double knowledge at a time when other rulers had 
only just begun to turn their faces to the East In the prime 
of life he has been the first servant of the great Company. He 
may again, yet in his vigour, be amongst the foremost ministers 
of the crown. He may give a practical contradiction to the 
assertion, that exiles in the East have dropped behind the age, 
that English ideas and associations are opponent to their nature, 
that they come back amongst Englishmen of keen intellect 
and refined perceptions, like the mummies of Egypt, or like 
massive statues exhumed from the depth of some cave temple. 
His shining talents, his great and diversified experience, may 
yet find, in the bustle of English politics, or the stirring events 
which arc agitating Europe, their .appropriate employment and 
scope. Retaining a lively remembrance of that marvellous 
Indian Empire, to the growth of which scarce any historian has 
done justice, and adding thereto a just appreciation of the 
symmetry of the British constitution, which surpasses even the 
dreams of the wisest of Greek philosophers, Lord Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, may gracefully descend from his 
vantage ground to a struggle with his compeers — and whether 
in the ranks of the opposition, he supports measures without 
undue subserviency, and denounces them without personal ran- 
cour, or whether he adds the weight of his influence, his name 
and his talent, to some high official conclave, he may contribute 
hereafter, for many a day, to maintain our England in her 
position as the Empress of every useful art and ennobling 
science, as the Herald of philanthropy, as the Messenger of 
Truth to the farthest regions of the earth, and as the Island 
Queen in the great congress of the world. 
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I N a previous article upon the Antc-Mahometan History of 
Arabia, we endeavoured to give a connected view of the 
progress of events at Mecca, from the most remote period 
to which our knowledge extends, down to the middle of 
the fifth century of our era ; and about that period we left 
Cossai in the possession of all the important dignities of the 
city, both religious and political. 

The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ 
from those of the wandering Bedouins. They were, to some 
extent, modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, 
and the peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition ; 
but the ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of poli- 
tical movement, were in reality the same at Mecca then, 
(so wonderfully have they survived the corroding effects of 
time), as exist in the desert at the present day, and have 
been so graphically pourtrayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, 
before the establishment of Islam, any Government in the 
common sense of the term.* No authority existed whose 
mandate must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a 
republic of opinion, and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, 
who chanced to be acting together, was the sovereign law ; 
but there was not any recognized exponent of the popular 
’frill ; each tribe was free to hold back from that which was 
clearly decreed by the rest ; and no individual was more 
bound than his collective tribe to a compulsory conformity 
with the desire of the public. Honor and 1 avenge supplied the 
place of a more elaborate system : the former prompted the 
individual, by the desire of upholding the name and influence 
of his clan, to a compliance with its wishes ; the latter 
provided for the respect of private right, by the prospect of 
an unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In effect the will of 

* See remarks by Sprayer {Ltje of Mohammed, pp. 2 u, 23.) , m 
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the majority ' did form the general rule of action for all,* 
although there was a continual risk that the minority might 
separate, and assume an independent, if not opposing, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society 
necessary, was then, even as now, the curse of the Arabs. 
Blood once shed was not easily effaced : its price might 
be rejected by the heir, and life for life demanded. Retalia- 
tion followed retribution : the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, took 
up the claims of the sufferer, and identified them as their 
own ; and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated 
blow not unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in 
a protracted and bloody strife. Still, in a system which 
provided no magisterial power to interfere with decisive 
authority in personal disputes, it cannot be doubted that 
the law of retaliation afforded a check (however defec- 
tive) upon the passions of the stronger ; and that acts of 
violence and injustice were repressed by the fear of retri- 
bution from the friends or relatives of the injured party. 
The benefit of the custom was further increased by the prac- 
tice of patronage or guardianship. The weak resorted to 
the strong for protection ; and when the word of a chief or 
powerful man had once pledged him to grant it, the pledge 
was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their 
own wishes or those of the people. 13nt in reality their powers, 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their 
position always secured for them an important share in form- 
ing and giving expression to the public opinion, so that, 
excepting in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils 
and the actions of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence 
gained from the local offices of the Kaaba and the pilgrimage, 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the 
desert, and exercised a more systematic and permanent rul$. 
It is important, therefore, carefully to trace downwards the 
history of these offices, which Cossai, with the hope of establish- 
ing a stable government, concentrated, first in his own person, 
and then in that of his eldest son. The offices are commonly 
reckoned five in number: I. SicAya and Rif Ada ; the 

* We meet with few instances of punishments inflicted by society upon 
offenders before Islam. In one case a' robber’s hands were cut off for the theft of 
treasure belonging to the Knaha : another man was exiled for tea years on 
suspicion of connivance at the theft. {Tabari^ p, 73 } 
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exclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the pil- 
grims, II. Kiydda ; the command of the troops in war* 
III. Liv'd ; the standard, or right of mounting the banner, 
and presenting it to the standard-bearer. IV. Hijdba ; the 
charge of the Kaaha. V. Dor al Nadwa ; the presidency 
in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four the two most distinguished of whom 

are called Abi> AL Ha it, and Abd MENAV,f (the latter born about 
430 A. IX) The narrative of the patriarch's last days is thus 
simply told by YVdckidi. In process rf time Cossai became 
old and infirm. Abel al Dar was the oldest of his sons, 
but he lacked influence and power ; and his brethren raised 
themselves up against him. Therefore Cossai made over all 
his offices to his first-born, saying — “ Thus wilt thou retain 
“ thine authority over thy people, even though they raise 
“ themselves up against thee; let no one enter the Kaaba, 
“unless thou hast opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of 
“ the Coreish be mounted for war, but thou be the one who 
“mountest it with thine own hands; let no man drink at 
“Mecca, but from thy drawing; nor any pilgrim cat therein, 
“ except of thy food ; and let not the Coreish resolve upon any 
“business, but in thy Council Hall.” So he gave him up the 
Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy Ilou.se, and the 
giving of drink and of food, that he might unite his brethren 
unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al II aj un . j 


* See Springer '$ Life of Mohammed, p. 6 -C\ de Perceval , Vol. I., p. 237 H 
seq. Some make the I Mod, or Staiidatdsdiip, to imply the Leadership abo ; hut we 
find these offices held separately by diflfeienl per 011s. Bui supposing that they are 
leckoned as one, then the bkuya and Kifada might be regarded as distinct, to 
make up the five offices. 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in his own hands the lesser 
ceremonial office* of the pilgrimage, as the 2/aJha and Jjdza, or light of dismissal^ 
and heading the proccsdon on the tour to Arafat; but this tour was conducted^ 
under his superintendence, ns he then gave the pilgrims water and food; and we 
r^d that he used to kindle a great fire at Muzdalifa, to guide the pilgrims on the 
mght of their return thither from Arafat— 41 a practice,” says Wackidi, “continued 
up to the present day.” (IVdckidi, p. 12$) 

+ Cossai called two of his sons after his gods, Abd Mend/ and Abdal Ozza ; one 
afterhishou.se, Abd al Dir; and one, who died young, after himself, Abd al 
Cossai . Abd Mcn&f was named Al Camr from hi# beauty ; but it is said that 
his pi ope r name was Al M nghtra ; Ins mother however dedicated him to MeniUjp. 
the greatest idol at Mecca ; so that name prevailed over the other. (Tatar i, pp. 25* 
26.) From Abd al Oiz a descended Khadij, Mahomet!* first wife. 

X This U fiom Wic&idt, p. 12,- See also Tabari \ p. 35. Al Ilajun is a hill 41 near 
Mecca, which became henceforth the burial-ground of the Quoiayshiles, (if, indeed, 
it was not so before.) (S/>/ eager, p. 26. ) m 
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Through the careful providence of his father, Abd al Dar 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- 
parison with his brother Abd Menaf, on whom the real 
management of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh 
quarters for the growing population of Mecca,* Upon the death 
of Abd al Dar, the whole of the offices of State and Religion 
passed into the hands of his sons ; but they all died within 
a few years after, and his grandsons, who then inherited the 
dignities of the family, (500 A. D.) were of too tender years 
effectually to maintain their rights. 

Meanwhile the sons of Abd Menaf had grown up, and conti- 
nued in possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 
were Al Muttalib, Hashim, Abd Shams, and Naufahf These 
conspired to seize from the descendants of Abd al Dar the 
hereditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. H&shim took the 
lead, and grounded his claim on the superior dignity of 
his branch of the family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, 
headed by Amir, his grandson, refused to cede any of their 
rights ; and an open rupture ensued. The society of Mecca 
was equally divided by the two factions, one portion of the 
Corcish siding with the claimants, and the other with the ac- 
tual possessors of the dignities ; while but few remained 
neutral. Both parties swore that they would prosecute their 
claim, and be faithful among themselves, so long as there 
remained water in the sea sufficient to wet a tuft of wool. To 
add stringency to their oath, Hashim and his faction filled 
a dish with aromatic substances, and having brought it 
close to the Kaaba, they thrust their hands therein as they 
swore, and rubbed them upon the Holy House. The 


# This seems to be the real state of the case, although the accounts differ. Thus 
MV Jtckidi says, that after Cossai s death, A bd Menaf succeeded to his position and 

to the Government of the Corehh ; ^laji t*) £ cii 1 JjO U 

1 j A tradition is given by Azracki, that Cossai himself divided the 

offices between Abd al D&r and Abd Menfcf, and allotted to the latter the giving 
of drink and food, and the leadership. But had it been so, then the descendants 
of Abd Men&f would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 

He had six sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al Muttalib. 
pp* *3' Ml*) The three first mentioned in the text above were by one 
mother, Alika, of the Bani Cays Ayi&n. Naufal was by a female of the Bani 
Sa^sia. W&ckidi mentions a third wife. C. de Perceval makes Abd Shams the 
^eldest son. (See also Tabari , p. 22 .) 
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opposite party similarly dipped their hands into a howl of 
blood.* 

The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest ; and 1 
the ranks were already marshalled in sight of each other, when 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a 
truce, upon condition that Hashim ar*d his party should have 
the offices of presiding food and water for the pilgrims, and 
that the descendants of Abd al Dar should as hitherto retain the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the Ban* 
uership. Peace was restored upon these teuns. f 

Hashim, (born A. D. 464, J) thus installed in the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims, fulfilled it with a princely magni- 
ficence. He was himself possessed of great riches, and many 
others of the Corcish had also by trading acquired much 
wealth. He appealed to them as his grandfather Cossai had 
done : — “ Ye are the. neighbours of God ) and the keepers of his 
house . The pilgrims who come honoring the sanctity of his 
temple are his guests , and it is meet that ye should entertain 

* Hence the former were called ^JUuJaJ ! the “ sweet scented," or “those who 

pledged themselves in perfumes the latter, * jJ 1 !U xi — “ the lickers of blood.** 

( li'fukidi, f. 13^.) 

Sprenger calls the former paity the Liberals* the latter the Conservatives. But 
on the part of the latter there was no greater conservatism than the natural desire 
to retain the dignities and power they already posseted : on the past of the 
former there was no greater liberalism than the assertion of their pretensions to a 
portion of those dignities and power. The principles of both were the same. 
Neither had any intention of effecting a change in the religious or political 
system. Both recognized the patriarchi-oligarchical form of the constitution, and 
both would continue it. without any intention of adopting a more efficient and 
enlightened regime. It was a simple struggle for power on the patt of two 
branches of the dominant famdy. But Sprenger’s principle of a spirit of enquiry 
and advance towards the tiuth, before Mahomet’s time, prepared him to recognize 
in the stock of abd MenAf the seeds of liberalism, which (as it appears to us) 
were no more there than in the stock of Abd al Dar, 

f The Leadership is not here specified, and the inference might thence be drawn 
tfckt it followed the Bannership . But we know from subsequent history, that the 
leadership actually fell to the lot of AIk) Shams, and from him was inherited in 
regular descent by Ouieiya, ilarb, and Abu SofiAn. (Sec Hprm§o\ p. $6, note i.) 
The three offices retained by the descendants of Abd al Dar remained in that line. 
The custody of the Kaaba vva^ generously continued by Mahomet to the party in 
possession at the opening of Islam, though hitherto one of his opponents. The 
Hall of Council was sold by Ikrima, who had inherited it, to the Caliph Mo&wia. 

who made it the House of Government * ) b* S | j I * 5 , — " and so,” adds WAckidi, 

** it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even unto this day” (p. 13#.) 

X Tins c is according to C. de Perceval’s calculations, which have our confidence 
as near approximations to fact. Sprenger places HAshim’s birth, A* D, 442. (Vide 
Asiatic Journal , No. CCXXI., p. 352.) * 
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them above all other guests. God hath specially chosen and 
exalted you to this high dignity : wherefore honor his guests 
and refresh than : For , from distant cities, on their lean and 
jaded camels , they come unto you fatigued and harassed 
with hair dishevelled , and bodies covered with the dust and 
filthiness of the long way. Invite them, then, with hospita- 
lity, and furnish them with ivatcr in abundance ” Hashim 
set the example by a munificent expenditure from his 
own resources, and the Corcish were forward to contribute, 
every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was also 
levied upon all.* Water sufficient for the prodigious assem- 
blage of pilgrims was collected in cisterns by the Kaaba from 
the wells of Mecca ; and in temporary reservoirs of leather at 
the stations on the route to Arafat. The feeding commenced 
upon the day before the pilgrims started for Mind and Arafat, 
and continued until the assemblage dispersed.f During this 
period they were entertained with pottage of meat and bread, 
of butter and barley, variously prepared, and with the favorite 
national repast of dates, j 

Thus Hashim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name 
is even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the nccessitscs of his follow-citizens, reduced by a 
long continued famine to extreme distress. § He proceeded to 
Syria, and purchased an immense, store of bread, which he 
packed in panniers, and conveyed upon camels to Mecca. 
There the victuals were cooked for distribution ; the camels 
were slaughtered and roasted ; and the whole parted among 
the people. Destitution and mourning were suddenly turned 


* WCickidi, pp. 1314. The fixed cess is noted at 100 Heraclian Mithcals. Spon- 
ger thinks that tins may mean the aureus of Constantine, which Gibbon calculates 
at II shillings. 'ihe fixed contribution ftom each would thus exceed £50. The 
richer of the merchants may have given so much. It is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, ami especially among the Corcish. The 
profits of each expedition arc stated to have generally doubled the capital stock 
employed. And as the ostentatious Arabs would generally expend all that they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage, the sum specified is not an unlikely 
one for the more extensive traders. But as a general and uniform cess on each 
person or bend of a family, it appears excessive aud improbable. The period 
alluded to, however, is early in the sixth century, and we cannot look for any great 
certainty of detail in such matters at that remote era. 

t The day before starting is called Aj ^ ^ y* and falls on the 8th of Dzui 

Hijj. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 12th of the 
same month. 

$ The foregoing account i s chiefly from IF&ckidi, p. 14. 

| On the liability of Mecca still to famine from long drought, see Bmkkardfs 
t Tiavds in Arabia, p. 040. 
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fhto mirth and plenty ; and it was, (the historian adds,) **a:s ft 
. Were the beginning of new life after the year of scarcity.” * 

The foreign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by 
the sons of Abd Men&f, With the Roman authorities and the 
Ghass&nide ruler, Hashim himself concluded a treaty ; and he 
received from the Emperor a rescript; authorizing the Coreish 
to go to and fro in security .f He also gained the friendship 
of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to cany their 
goods without hire. J His brother Abd Shams made a treaty 
with the Najashy, in pursuance of which they traded with the 
land of Abyssinia : his other brothers, Naufal and A 1 Muttalib* 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia, who 
allowed them to traffic in Ink and Pars, the latter with the 
Kings of Himyar, who encouraged their operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.^ 

To H&shim is ascribed the credit of regulating the mercan- 
tile expeditions of his people, so that every winter a caravan 
set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, while in the sum- 
mer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the other Syrian 
marts. || 

The success and the glory of Hashim exposed him to the 
envy of Omeiya the son of his brother, Abd Shams, Omeiya 
was opulent, and he sought to expend his riches in a vain 
attempt to rival the splendour of his uncle’s munificence. 

* U'dckidi, p. 13— Tabari, p. 22 It is added by nil tho Mahometan historians, 
that this is the oiigiu of the name IJ&shtm, i. e., he tlwt broke up the victuals : — 

jU | But the meaning of the word 's more likeiy to be a mere coin** 

cklcnce, and not the origin of the name of lithium, which was already in existence. 
Thus the leading opponent of »»ur IJaslnm, in the snuggle for the offices, was Ami*, 
son of Hashim, son Abd al Bar *, so that already theie was a cousin styled by 
the same name. The Aiab poets, however, delighted in the pun upon the name ; 
and we have fragments of poetry referring to it, handed down to us in the traditions. 
Il&shirn’s pioper name is sade to have been Amr. 

+ It is added that so often as he went to Anckira ( Ancytti. ) he was admitted into 
the presence of the Emperor, who honored and esteemed him j but the legend, no 
doift>t, originated in the desire to glorify this ancestor of the prophet. ( / V&ckidi, 
pp. 13-14 — Tabari, p. 23.) The former says, that both the Caysai and the Naj&.-diy 
honored and loved him. 

iw&bar* ^ 5 ^ /A I I ^ ' yk ) | 

yjte J* J*® 5 J (W u >_j lc U i , M 

b \JS &J wJi j ^ ^ ^ i 

(Wackidt, p. 14 ) The meaning of this passage seems to be as we have given it 
in the text. 

§ Tabari, p. 23 . 11 IV&rtidi, p, 13 ~ Tabari, p. 33, 

K 
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The Coreish perceived the endeavour, and turned it into 
ridicule. Omeiya was enraged. " Who is HAshim ? ” said he, 
and he defied him to a trial of superiority,* Hashim would 
willingly have avoided a contest with one so much his inferior 
both in years and in dignity ; but the Coreish, who loved such 
exhibitions, would not excuse him ; so he was forced to con- 
sent, with the stipulation, however, that the vanquished party 
should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten years exiled 
from Mecca. A Khoz&ite soothsayer was appointed umpire ; 
and having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced H&- 
shim to be the victor. Then Hfishim took the fifty camels, 
and slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them 
all that were present. But Omeiya set out for Syria, and re- 
mained there the full period of his exile, f 

Hashim was now advanced in years, when on a mercantile 
trip to the north, he visited Medina with a party of Coreish. 
As he traded there in the Nabathean market, % he was attract- 
ed by the soft figure of a female, who from a lofty position was 
diiccting her people how to buy and sell for her. She was 
discreet, and withal comely ; and she made a tender impres- 
sion upon the heart of H&shim. He enquired of the people 
whether she was married or single ; and they answered that 
she had been married to Olieiha, and had borne him two sons, 
but that he had then divorced her. The dignity of this lady, 
they added, was so great in her tribe, that she would not marry 

* It ia difficult to expiess in any language, but the Arabic, the idea conveyed by 

It was a vain -glen ions practice of the Arabs, in which one party 

dluilnnged another, claiming to be more noble and renowned, brave and 
gt'iit'iou*' th.01 he. Each (nought forvvaid his ambitious pretensions, and the 
at biter judged accordingly. 

f p. i.U~ Tabari, p, 14. The Mahometan historians add: “This 

was the beginning of the enmity between HtUhim and Omcna,” meaning between 
the Omeyads and Abbussides, To give a iny.steiious and a sort of predestined 
npeauuce to this conclusion, it is pretended that Hashim and Abd Shams 
(Omt ya’s father) were twins ; that the one liiM born came forth with his finger 
adheting to the (oiehead of his fellow ; and that on being severed, blood flowed 
from the wound. The soot hsa vet s weie consulted, and declared that there would 
be bloodshed between them or their descendants. {Tabari, p 23.) W&ckidi does 
not give this legend. It is an evident dbbasside fable. The envy of Omeiya, and 
the rivalry between the brunches of Haffiim and Abd Shams, need no such recon- 
dite explanation. They were the natural result of the retention of power and 
office by oue pf two collateral lines. The HiUhimites had the chief dignities of 
giving food and drink to the pilgrims. The Omeyads possessed only the leader- 
ship m battle. What more natural, than that the latter should envy the former? 

X That one of the maits at Medina should have been then currently called by 
this name, is proof that the Nabatheans long before had extensive mercantile 
dealings so far south as Medina, 
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any one, unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns, and have the power of divorce if she 
disliked her husband. This was Salma, the daughter of Arm, 
a Khazrajite of the Bani Ndjjftr,* 

So H&shim demanded her in mamage ; and she consented* 
for she was well aware of his nobility and renown. And he 
married her ; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan : he also invited >ome of 
the Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and on its return, H?V him carried his b«id£ 
with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy advanced, 
she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there (A. IX 
497) brought forth a son, who, from the white hair which 
covered his infantile head, was called Sheba al Ilamd. Not 
long after, iliVhim made another expedition to the north, 
and while at Gezza (i Gaza ), he sickened and died. The event 
occurred carl)' in the sixth century of our cra.f 


* We have already made mention of Oheiha as one of the leaders of Medina, 
and also of Salma, in a former article on the “ Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia.’* 

+ p. 14 — Talari, p. 15. The account of I he In tier varies somewhat 

from W&ckidi. Tabary makes Ilu'dnm, on his visit to Medina, to abide in the house 
of Amr, Salma’s father where he saw and fell in love with the comely widow. 
She made the stipulation that she was not to bring forth a child except in her 
father's house. Il&shim, after contracting the alliance, proceeded on his journey to 
Syria, and the marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried 
Salma to Mecca. These facts, and the birdi of Sheba at Medina^ are not men- 
tioned by W&ckidi. 

y Hashim* « dentil could not have occurred very immediately nfter the birth of 
"Sheba, as he said to have had another child 1 y Salma, a duaghter called Kut a kcY|y 
who oied in infancy; but it is possible she may have been born lx foie Sheba, 
H addin ha 1 aiso another daughter of the same name by another wife ; he appears 
to have had in al) five wives, by whom four sons and five daughters were born to 
him. ( Wackiai ibidem ,) But the only child of any note was Sheba or Abd al 
Mnttalih. 

H&shim was probably between fifty and sixty when died. Sprenger has satisfac- 
torily shown that the absurd tradition of his being at death only twenty or 
twenty-five years old, originated in a corrupt copy of a tradition in Waididi. where 
it is stated that Abu Ruhm, who carried back the propeity left by H&shim at 
Gaza to Ids family at Mecca, was then only twenty years old. * 

Sprenger, however, seems to he wrong in attributing the name of Ihfba to 
Iidshim s being grey-headed when Salma bore him a s<>n. The view taken in the 
text is that of native authority, and is besides the most natural. 

C. de Perceval considers that H&him died A l) 510, and supposes Shdba 
to have been then thirteen years old (having been horn A. 1 ). 497.) But Tabari 

makes the lad only seven or eight years of age, when some time later, he quitted 

Median (p, 15.) IU.diim may theiefore have died earlier. 

We follow C. de Perceval in placing Sheba's (Abd al Muttalib’s) birth in 
407 A. D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A. U. Sprenger, by lunar years brings 
the calculation of his birth to 500 A. 1 )., but we prefer the lum*solar system of 
C. de Perceval. 
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H&shim left his dignities to his elder brother, A1 Muttalib,* 
who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splen- 
did a style, as to deserve the epithet At Faidh y “ the munifi- 
cent.^ Meanwhile his little nephew, Sh6ba, was growing up, un- 
der the care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years af- 
ter his brother’s death, A1 Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller 
from Medina, who described, in glowing terms, the noble bear- 
ing of the young Meccan. A1 Muttalib’s heart smote him, 
because he had so long left his brother’s son in that distant 
locality, and he set out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Ar- 
rived at Medina, he enquired for the lad, and found him 
practising archery among the boys of the city. He knew him 
at once from his likeness to his father : he embraced and wept 
over him nnd clothed him in a suit of Yemen raiment. His 
mother then sent to invite him to her house, but he refused 
to untie a knot of his camel’s accoutrements, until he had car- 
ried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was taken by surprise at the 
proposal, and was passionate in her grief ; but A1 Muttalib 
reasoned with her, and explained the advantages which her 
son was losing by his absence from his father’s house. Salma 
seeing him determined, at last relented ; and thus, after A1 
Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out for 
home with his nephew. He reached Mecca during the heat 
of the day ; and as the inhabitants from their houses saw 
him return with a lad by his side, they concluded it was a 
slave he had purchased, and they exclaimed, Abd Al Mutta- 
hb /— “ Lo, the servant of Al Muttalib ! ” “ Out upon you,” said 
he ; " it is my nephew, Sheba, the son of Amr (Hashim.)” 
And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore — 
By iny life 1 it is the very same.” 

In this incident is said to have originated the name of Abd AL 
MlJTTALIB, by which the son of Hashim was ever after called.*f" 


* Al Muttalib ami Il&shim, and their descendants, kept together on the $he 
hand ; ns did Abd Shams and Naufal, and their descendants, on the other. 
Each body, WAckidi adds, acted in all their proceedings “as one hand.” 

+ Wdetoiti, pp 14*15— Ta'rati % pp, 15 — 17 r l he accounts vary considerably. 
The former makes Thabit, father of the Foet Hass&n, to give the tidings of his 
nephew to Al Muttalib: the latter, makes a Meccan of the Bani al fi&rith to do 
so. Tnbaii also varies (p. 16) in representing Al Muttalib as carrying off his 
nephew clandestinely, and thus omits the interview with his mother ; but at page 17 
he gives another account more like W«Lektdi’>. He also makes Al Muttalib at 
first represent his nephew at Mecca to be rtally his slave, and then surprise the 
Cortiah by leading him about the streets of Mecca well dressed, and pro- 
claiming that he was llashim's son. There seems some reason to doubt this origin, 
tn AM al Mutalih's name : however, as it is universally received by Mahometan 
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Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instaf his nephew in 
the possession of his father's property r but Naufal, another 
uncle, interposed, and violently deprived him of his paternal 
estate. Abd al Muttalib, (who would appear now to have 
reached the years of discretion,) appealed to his tribe to 
aid him in resisting these unjust pretensions ; but they de- 
clined to interfere. He then wrote to his maternal relatives 
at Medina, who no sooner received the intelligence, than eighty* 
mounted men of the Bani Najjar with Abu Asad at their 
head, started for Mecca. Abd al Muttalib went foith to meet 
them, and invited them to his house, but Abu Asdd refused to* 
alight until he had called Naufal to account. He proceeded 
straight to the yard of the Holy House, and found him seated 
there among the chiefs of the Corcish. Naufal arose and 
welcomed the sh anger ; but he refused his welcome, and draw- 
ing his sword, sternly declared that he would plunge it into 
him, unless he forthwith reinstated the orphan in his rights. 
The oppressor was daunt - d and agreed to the concession, 
which was ratified by oath before the assembled (Joricsh.* 

Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey 
to Yemen ; f and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was devoid 
of power and influence ; and having but one son to assist him 


writer?, we have thought it ns well to adopt it in the text. There is a good deni 
of fragmentary poetry on the subject The following lines describe Al Mutta- 
lib's emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina *. — 

# h d ; th I Si j ! y aaaA 

• 1 j Axlr 1 a* AA* — xJi lx* % U Xrv | i j£ 

W&ckidi p, 140. 

See Tabari, pp, 17—21. These incidents are not given by Wflckidi ; and 
there is ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration in them, arising from tf»0 
Abbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omcyad branch. Abd al Muttalib 
being represented as himself .asserting his rights and sending a message to his 
Medina relatives (which is given by Tabari as a poetical fragment, p. 20. h we must 
regard him as now grown up. but we do not see any ground for holding the 
rights of which he was dispossessed to be those of entertaining the pilgrims, as 
Sprenger supposes. {Life of Mohammed, p . 30.) In that case we should have to 
consider his uncle, Al Muttalib, as dead, which from the narrative does not appear 
likely. They whole story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, 
with some degree of doubt 

t Tradition states that Ilashim was the first of Abd Menstfs sons who died ; 
then Abd Shams, at Mecca, where he was buried, at Ajy&d j then Al Muitalib m 
above j and lastly, Naufal at Salman in It&e, (See lab>iri t p t 25 ) 

* Var read. 
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in the assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope with 
the opposing faction of the Coriesh. It was during this pe- 
riod that he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding 
it irksome to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, 
and store it in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by- 
tradition of the existence of a well in the vicinity, he made 
diligent search, and at last came upon the * circle of its venera- 
ble masonry.* It was a remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, 
when an unfailing stream of commerce flowed through it : 
centuries had elapsed since the trade had ceased, and with it 
followed the desertion of Mecca, and the neglect of the well. 
It became choked either by accident or design, and the remem- 
brance of it was now so uncertain, that its very position was 
unknown. Mecca had again arisen to a comparatively prosperous 
state, and the discovery of the ancient well was an auspicious 
token of increasing advancement. 

As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son, Harith, dug deeper and 
deeper, he came upon two golden gazelles, with some swords and 
suits of armour. The rest of the Coriesh envied these treasures, 
and demanded a share in them : they asserted also their right to 
the well itself, which they declared had been possessed by their 
common ancestor Ismael. Abd al Muttalib was not powerful 
enough to resist this oppressive claim : but he agreed to 
refer their several pretensions to the decision of the arrows of 
HOBAL, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.f Lots 
were thcrforc cast for the the Kaaba and for the respective 
claimants: the gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and 
the swords and suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the 


* p. 2 1 Wdekidi, p 1 5. The event is encircled by a halo of miracu- 

lous associations. Abd al Muttalib receives in a vision the heavenly behest to dig 
for the well, couched in enigmatical phrases, which after being several times re- 
peated, he at last apprehends. 1 he Coriesh assemble to watch his labours ; his 
pick-axe strikes upon the ancient masonry, and he utters a loud Takhir (AUAIm 
Akbar—6Vf*o/ is ike Lord!) The Corioh then insist on being associated with him 
in the possession of the well. AIM al Muttalib lesists the claim, which they agree 
to refer to a female soothsayer in the highlands of Syria, On their journey 
thither, their water is expended in a wild desert, where no springs are to be found. 
They prepare to dig graves for themselves and await death, when lo ! the camel 
Of Add al Muttalib strikes her hoof on the gtound, and a fountain straightway 
gushes forth. The Coriesh, with a flo >d of thanks giving, acknowledge that (rod 
has by this miracle shown that th* well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Mutt.dib, 
and all return to Mi-cca. The dispute about the gazelles and other property is 
represented as following the above incident. After an absurd story of this sort, 
what reliance is to be placed on Wtlckidi's judgment or common sense? Spon- 
ger has Tightly thrown the whole of these fables into his legendary chapter. ( Life of 
Mekammed, p. 58.} 

t The image of Hobal was over the well or sink within the Kaaba. In this 
sink weic preserved the offerings and other treasures of the Temple, ( Tabari, p, 6.) 
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arrows of the Coreish were .blank.* The latter acquiesced in 
the divine decision, and relinquished their pretensions to 
the well. Abd al Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates 
of gold, and fixed them by way of ornament to the door of the 
Kaaba.f He hung up the swoids before the door as a protec- 
tion to the treasures within ; but at the s;ime time added a 
more effectual guard' in the shape of a lock and key, which 
(they say) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well 
Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other wells 
in Mecca were deserted for supplies to quench thirst, and 
this alone resorted to. I From it alone he carried water for the 


♦Wttckkli is the only authority who states the number of the weapons, wir., 
seven sicordi, a v<\fivi . uits of tumour (p. 15.) ".he story of then being cast here 
by Modhnd, the last Joihomite king, has been related in a former Article— “ Ante* 
Mahometan History of Arabia.” In casting the lots on this occasion, six 
arrows were used ; two yellow for the Kaaba ; two black for Abd al Muttalib ; and 
two white for the Coreish. (IlishCm . 11.23.) The mode of casting the arrows is 
desciibcd by Tabaii ipp. 6-7) and ly C. de IVrceval (£ssae\ Vol I,, pp. 261 — 
265 ) Theie wete fixed responses written upon the several arrows, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter,' domestic, social, or political 
eitlur in digging for water, circumcising a lad, fixing Ins paternity, taking a wife, 
going to war, concluding a treaty, &c , &c. 

+ These were soon after stolen by three Coreishites, but recovered. (fViickidi, p, 
154 *) T abaii (p, 73) gives an account of a sacrilegious theft, w r hich we understand 
to be this one. On account of it, the supposed offender had his hands cut oiT, and 
one of the Coreish was expatriated for ten years. 

£ See note at page 50 of the Article on the u Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia, ** 
in No, XXX IX. of this luTieiv. Buikhardt is there quoted as stating that the water 
of Zamzam is “perfectly sweet, and diffeis very much from that of the brackish wells 
dispersed over the town.’’ The names of some of these other wells, and their dig- 
gers, are mentioned by C. de Perceval (Vol. 1 ., p, 262.) The statement of Ali Bey 
somewhat, differs. He makes die water to be ‘*a little brackish and heavy, but 
drinkable and he says that the wells in the city are of the same depth, and their 
“ water of the same temperature, taste, and clearness, ns that of Zamzam," He 
theiefore believes them all to originate in “one sheet,” supplied by the filtration of 
rain water. But his testimony is mingled with some degree of religious fervour* 
The city wells, he says, “ spring from the same source as the water of Zamzam ; they 
have the same virtue in drawing down the divine favour and blessing as the 
Miraculous well. God be praised for it”! (Vol IT. , p. 98.) We prefer the calm 
and impartial testimony of Burkhardt. In another pait of his work, the latter 
repeats, that excepting Zamzam, the well-water throughout Mecca “ is so brackish, 
that it is used only for culinary purposes and he adds, that even the fresh water 
of Zamzam “is heavy to the taste and impedes digestion.” ( Travels , p. 106.) Else- 
where he says : — “ It seems piobable that the town of Mecca owes its origiu to this 
well ; for many miles round, no sweet water is found, nor is there, in any part of 
the country, so copious a supply.” p. 145.) But as the whole of Mecca 

cannot be supplied from this well, a stream of good water is now brought by a con- 
duit from the hills alwuit Arafat. This, however, is often out of repair, and then 
4 during the pilgrimage sw*eet water becomes an absolute scarcity ; a small skin of 
water (two of which a person may carry), being then often sold for one shilling— a 
very high price among Arabs,” {Jtnd, p. 107.) This proves that all the other 
wtlb, but Zamzam, must be unfit for drinking, t 
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pilgrims to Arafat and Min&; and it soon acquired the renown 
•of sacredness in -connection with the rites of the Kaaba. The 
fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began to wax. 
greater and greater ; a large family 6 f powerful sons added to 
his dignity .; and at last he became, and continued to his 
death, the virtual chief of Mecca.* 

But during his early troubles, while supported by his only 
son, Harith, he had experienced such weakness and inferiority 
in contending with the large and influential families of his 
opponents, as led him to vow, that if Providence should ever 
grant him ten sons, he would devote one of them to the Deity. 
Years rolled on, and the rash father at last found himself sur- 
rounded by the longed-for number, the sight of whom daily 
reminded him of his vow. He bade his sons accompany him 
to the Kaaba : each was made to write his name upon a lot, 
and the lots were made over to the intendant of the temple, who 
cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow fell upon ABDALLAH, 
the youngest and the best beloved* of Abd ai Muttalib’s sons. 
The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs be kept, but how 
else shall it be fulfilled than by the use of the sacrificial knife ? 
His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, who 
was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
a ransom of ten camels, the current fine for the blood of 
a man. If the Deity should accept the ransom, what scruple 
need the father feel in sparing his son ? But the lot a second 
time fell upon Abdallah : again, and with equal fortune, it 
was cast between him and twenty camels. At each successive 
cast, as Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the stake, the Deity 
appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious offering, and re- 
quire the blood of the son. But at the tenth throw, when the 
ransom had now reached 100 camels, the lot fell upon them. 
The father joyfully released Abdallah from his impending f^te ; 
and taking the camels, he slaughtered them between Safa 
and Marwa. The inhabitants of Mecca feasted upon them ; 
and the residue was left to the beasts and to the birds: for 
Abd al Muttalib’s family refused to taste of them. It was this 
Abdallah who became the father of the prophet.f 

* Sprenger, however, considers that the Oroeyad family had the pre-eminence. 
r * It is certain that Harb, and after him Abu Sofian, surpassed the family of Hishim < 
in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs of Mecca” (p, 31.) Notwith- 
standing S«nenger*s great authority, we believe Abd a) Muttalib to have been the 
virtual chief of Mecca } after his death, there was a dead uniformity among the 
several families, and no real chief or first man. 

t’Th§ above account 'i* from WAckuH^ p. j 6. See also a paper in the ZHtschrifl 
'j&fmen fowKstAe VII. I. p. 34* Abd al Muualib bad six daughters, 

U m a one of them who made the proposal to cast lots for the camels. 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd at Muttalib attract«4&i 
entry of the rival branch of Omeya, whose son Harb challenged 
h \f$L to a trial of their respective merits. The Abyssinian king 
having declined to be the umpire, the judgment was commit- 
ted to a Coreishite, who declared that Abd al Muttalib was in 
eveiy respect the superior v , Harb was deeply mortified, and 
; ^ ^ ■ : 

WAckiii, however, gives another account, frhich is that commonly received. (C* 
Jlishdmi, p, 2 4 — Tahiti, pp. 6*u— • C, de Perusal, mi, I. pp, 464-267 — Weil, /. 
8,) According to this version, the Coreivh held back Abd al Muttalib just as he W*» 
about to plunge the knife into his son, and offered to give a ransom, but he would 
not listen ; and they at last persuaded him to refer the matter to a divinereSHi 
at Kheibar, who indicated the plan of ransom described in the text. What- 
ever may have been the facts of jtlie case, they have been greatly over-coloured *ttd 
distorted by tradition, so much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident 
in his legendary chapter (p. 56.) But we believe the story to be founded on real 
facts. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire in- 
vention of such a tale, because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, 
the illegality of which rendered it null and void. (7 'abari, p . 5.) No doubt 
they afterwards dressed the incident in exaggerated and meretricious colors, and 
pretended a resemblance between it and Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Ismael ; 
and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was “ the son of two sacrifices s’ 1 — 

| But (had there been na facts to found the story on) the desire 

to establish such an analogy would have led to a very different fiction ; for 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, and the Mahometans believe he 
acted piously in obeying ; whereas they hold Abd al Muttalib to be wrong both in 
the vow, and in his attempt to fulfil it. 

We must doubt whether the vow was really to immolate a son, and whether 
there was eve; any attempt to put a sacrifice of human life into execution. We 
believe that human sacrifices to the Deity were unknown in Mecca. The truth 
we suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed he would* ifriwfc a son to ' Hobal 

Nadzar, J would probably be the word employed ; and the idea of a son 

devoted to the service of God might have become known among the Arabs from 
its currency among the Jews. But the custom, however natural to the Judaical 
system, would not mould itself to the mongrel and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba, 
How was t^e devotion of a son to the service of God to be catried out at Mecca? 
The question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of the sous. In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divmeress. But the warm imagination 
of the tradition *sts has conjured up a theatrical appeal to the sacrificial knife, 
which we believe never existed. 

jfhe sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidental, and in the case of 
violent and cruel tyrants, where it is alleged to have been done uniformly and on 
principle, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former class, are the immolation of 
a Ghassanide Prince to Venus by^fundzir, king of 1 lira ( C . de Perceval, Vol. IP A 
101 — Articie on the ’* Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia, 0 p, 28, ttole 4) j and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his ** evil day, 1 * in expiation of the murder of 
two friends, ( I did, p. 104, et seq*~ Pococke' s Spec. History oj Arabia, P* 7 \*) Of 
the second decripth n i- the uncertain tale of one Naaman sacrificing, with his own ** 
hand, men to his deities ( Evagrtus vi. 21 — Pocccke s Specimen, p. 871 ; auu the story 
of Porphyry that at Dumaetha (Dumat al Jandal ?) *«*' ere® etcaarov iratba HOvov. 
See two notes of Gibbon on this subject (Chap. L.) He appears to believe in 
the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia (as it seems to us, however, on insuffi- 
cient grounds) ; but with philosophical discrimination he adds ; ** the danger and 
escape of Abdullah is a tradition rather than a fact, 

X, 
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abandoned the society of his rival, whose companion he had 
previously been * * * § 

Abd al Muttalib gained an important increase of stability to 
his party, by concluding a defensive league with the KhozsL- 
ite inhabitants of Mecca. They came to him and represented, 
that as their quarters adjoined the advantages of such a treaty 
would be great for both parties. These advantages Abd al Mut- 
talib was not slow in perceiving. With ten of his adherents 
he repaired to the Kaaba, where they met the Khoz&ites and 
mutually pledged their faith. The league was then reduced to 
writing, and hungup in the Holy House. None of the descendants 
of Abd Shams or Naufal were present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until it was thus published.f The com- 
bination was permanent, and, in after times, proved of essential 
service to Mahomet. 

In the year 570 A. D., or about eight years before the death 
of Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca 
by Abraha, the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemeni It has been 
already related how the despite done to the cathedral of 
Abraha made him resolve to attack Mecca and raze its 
temple to the ground He set out with a considerable 
army — in its train was led an elephant, a circumstance so 
singular and remarkable, that the commander, his host, the 
invasion, and the year, are to this day denominated as those 
“of the Elephant. A piince of the old H imyar stock, with 

* IVihkidi, p, 16 — Tdbari, f>. 25— Spt either, /, 31* Nofail was of the stock of 
the Maui Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story much resembles that of 
II Ash i m’s Contest with Omeiya, and one is half tempted to think it may brtt spuri* 
mis reproduction of it, the more strongly to illustrate the enmity of the two 
branches ; but the suspicion is not sufficiently great to deprive the narrative of a 
place in our text. When ttarb gave up the society of Abd al Muttalib, “he took 
to that of Alxiallati ibn jodaftn of the branch of Tayro, son of Murra.” 

Another contest of a somewhat si mill r nature is related between Abd al Muttalib 
nml a chief of T&if, on account of a spring of water claimed by the former. An 
Odznrite soothsayer, in the south of Syria, decided in favor of Al>d al Muttalib ; 
but the story is accompanied by sevetal marvellous and suspicious incidents. Thus, 
on the journey northwards, a fountain of water gushed from a spot struck by the 
heel of Abd al Muttalib’s camel—au evident reproduction of the legend of Abd al 
Muttalib’s similar journey to adjudicate the claims of the Coreish against him. 

t I p. l$\~Sprenger. p. 31. There were present seven of the immediate 
family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two other grandsons of Hashim. 

X The authorities are Wackiai, pp. 164*17, and Ifishdmi, pp. 15 — 19. C, de 
Perceval has given the circumstances of this expedition in more detail than th# 
character of the traditions warrant (Vol. I, pp. 268-279.) 

§ WAckidt gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephants with the 
army, besides this famous one called Mahmud \ and that the latter was the only 
one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But this would seem to oppose 
the drift of tradition generally on the subject. W&ckidi adds that Abraha sent 
expressly Ir the fam us elephant Mahm&d \o join his expedition. 
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an army of Arab adherents, was the first to oppose th<£ advance 
of the Abyssinian. He was defeated, but bis life was spared, 
and he followed the camp as a prisoner. Arrived at the 
northern limits, of V^mcn, Abraha was attacked by the Ban I 
Khuth&m ( descendants of Modhar), under the command of 
Nofail ; but he too was discomfited, and escaped death on condi- 
tion of guiding the Abyssinian army. Thence the conqueror 
proceeded to T&if, three days' march from Mecca ; blit the Bam 
Thackif, its inhabitants, deputed men to ?\y that they had 
no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to destroy, and 
that so far from opposing the project of Abraha, they would 
furnish him with a guide.* For this purpose they sent him a 
man called Abu Rughal. and the viceroy moved onwards. 
At Mughammis, between Tai f and Mecca, Abu Rughul died ; 
and centuries afterwards, the Meccans marked their abhorrence 
of the traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 

From Mughammis, Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with 
a body of troops to scour the Tehama, and carry off what 
cattle they could find. They were successful in the raid, 
and among the plunder, secured 200 camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants 
of Mecca: — “ Abraha” Q>uch was the message) had no desire 
44 to do them injury ; his only object was to demolish the Kaaba : 

“ that performed, he would retire without shedding the blood of 
"anyone/' The Meccans had already resolved, that it would 
be vain to oppose t.hc invader by force of arms ; but to the 
destruction of the Kaaba, they refused to give their assent 
The embassy, therefore, prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and 
the chieftains of some of the other Meccan tribes + to return, 
repair to the Viceroy's camp, and there plead their cause. 
There Abd al Muttalib was treated with distinguished honor. 
To gain him over, Abraha restored his plundered camels, but ob- 
tained for him no satisfactory answer regarding the Kaaba J 

* They had a goddess, /at, of (heir own, which they honored nearly in the 
same way as the Meccans did that at the Kaaba. ( Hishami , p, 16 ) 

f Of these the chiefs of the Bani Itakr and Hodzeil are mentioned. .The Bani 
Bakr here mentioned are not the tribe collateral with the Taghlihites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd MonAt, son of Kinana, and nearly allied to the 
Coreish. 

% He is said to have descended from his masrmd and seated himself by Abd at 
Muttalib. But many of these details were probably invented by the traditionist 
to glorify the grandfather of the protect. Abraha is said to have asked him 
what favour he could do him : Abd al Muttalib replied, to restore to him his camels. 
The Viceroy was mortified. 4 1 looked upon you/' said he, “at first with Admi- 
ration ; but now you ask as a favour the return of your own property, and make 
no solicitation regarding the Holy House, which consulates your glory, and is 
the pillar of your own religion and that of your forefathers/' Abd al Muttalib 
answered Of the camels I am myself the master, and therefore I asked for 
hem : as for the Kaaba, another is its master, who will surely defend it, and 
to him I leave its defence." The speech of Abraha is convenient as affording 
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The chiefs who accompanied him, offered a third of the wealth 
of the Tehama, if he would desist from his designs against 
their temple, but he refused. The negotiation was broken 
off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. By Abd al Mut- 
talib’s advice, the people made preparations for retiring in a 
body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity, which they did 
the day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib 
leant upon the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to 
have prayed to God aloud, that he would defend his own 
house, and not suffer the cross to triumph over the Kaaba. 
This done, he relaxed his hold, and betaking himself to the 
neighbouring heights, watched what the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shewn itself in the 
Viceroy’s camp. It broke out with deadly pustules and 
frightful blains, and was probably an aggravated form 
of small-pox. In confusion and dismay the army com- 
menced its retreat. Their guides abandoned them, and it is 
pretended that the wrath of Heaven further manifested itself 
in a flood which swept off multitudes into the sea. But the 
pestilence alone is a cause quite adequate to the effect pro- 
duced.f No one, they say, smitten by it, ever recovered ; and 


an occasion for Abd a) Muttnlib’s prophetical defiance ; but it is not the speech of 
a Prinoe who came to destroy the Kaaba, and whose object would be to depreciate 
end not to extol it. We regard the conversation as fabricated. It is enough in 
this narrative to admit the main events, without holding to the details of every 
speech and conversation, as the effort throughout is patent to magnify Abd al Mut- 
talib, Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dsd Nnfas, the Himyar prisoner noticed above, whose friendship he had 
formed in his mercantile expeditions to Yemen. (See C. de Perceval , Vol. I., p. 
241.) It was on one of these expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt 
in Yemen to dye his hair black : the people of Mecca were delighted with his ap- 
pearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. ( W&ckidi , p. 15& Sp’enger, 
p. 86.) W&ckidi represents Abd al Muttalib as withdrawing from Mecca/ on 
Abraha’s approach to Hira, (afterwards Mahomet’s sacred retreat;) and from 
thence letting loose his 200 recovered camels ns devoted to the Deity, in the hope 
that some one of the enemy might injure them in the Teh&ma, and the Deity be 
thereby prompted to revenge the insult upon the enemy’s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, are highly colored by legendary growth, * or 
traditional fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supernatural air over the 
retreat of Abraha. 

t No one appears to have pursued the retreating army. They sought Nofail 
to guide them back ; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the surrounding 
heights, whence, it is pretended, he devided the fugitives in these words — 

* wJWI ojUJ | fJ A S| J » wJlki! ti SI, ful\ ^ * 

* Whither away, do ye flee, and no one pursuing I Al Ashram ( Abraha) 
is the vanquished one, not the vanquisher.” { Hiskdmi , p. 18.) 

A contemporary poet, a Coreishite, named Abdulla, son of Zibara, estimates the 
killed at 60,000, in these exaggerated verses. 

Vi 5 - vtpt ck * 

a de Perctpaf, Vol. p. I. 280, 
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Abraha himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died 
miserably on his return to Saul* 

The unexpected disappointment of the hostile designs and 
grand preparations of Abraha increased the reverence with 

* II is body was covered v*Uh pustules, and as they dropped off, matter flowed 
forth, followed by blood ; *' he became like an unfledged bud ; ami did Wot die until 
his heart separated from his che>t.” (Hs/ihmt, p 18.) This is no doubt overdrawn. 

The accounts of W&ckidi and Hish&mi leave room to question the nature 
of the' disease as having been a pestilential form of small-pox. W&ckitU, after 
describing the calamity in the fanciful style of the Coran, adds— 

ijJ I J Ls^ S 1 } I j dd I ^ ^ U J ; 1 uf Jo Jit 

11 And that was the first beginning of the smallpox, and the pustular disease and 

a kind of bitter trees" (p. 1 7.) Similarly Ilishdmi, 1 CiUJ \j t# J ^ | 

Am 1 J bo J ^ | <U | j f> UJ| 3 JJ? J t> J JjsJ | j 

I j I j y**) The word | signifies likewise small stones, 

and the name as applied to the small-pox is probably derived horn the gravelly ap- 
pearance and feeling of the hard pu> ales : (such a feeling is believed to be common 
at some stages of the disease, so much' so that lIk- patient on setting his foot to the 
ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel.) The name, coupled with this deriva- 
tion, without doubt, gave rise to the pootieal description of the event in the Coran : — 
** Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the armv of the Elephant ? Did he not 
cause their stratagem to miscarry ? And he sent against them flocks of Utile birds . which 
cast upon them small clay stones , and made them like unto the stubble of which the cattle 
have eaten," ( Sura CK— See No. XXXVII of this Review , p. 61. - Canon Hi * 
B.} This passage, as Gibbon well sayt;, is 41 the seed ” of the marvellous details 
given regaromg Ahraha’s defeat. 

Hishlmi describes the stones showered upon the enemy as being like grains of 

com and pulse I ) I J U^| (p. 18) ; and it is remarkable that the 

latter expression signifies also a species of deadly pustule. It would seem that not 
all who were struck (or sickened) died ; for Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca 

the mahout and the driver of the elephant, ^ both blind, and 

sitting, begging food of the people. ( IJishdmi . p. 19.) The story is the more likely : 
for blindness is a very common effect of small -pox. 

The oth^r miraculous part of the story is, that when the army was about to 
advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khuthamite guide, whispered in its ear r it forth- 
with sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion would induce it to stir a step 
Awards Mecca, while it would readily proceed in every other direction. The germ 
of this story lies in a saying of Mahomet’s at Hodeibia. His camel sat clown there 
fatigued ; and as the place was nt such a convenient distance from Mecca, as to 
prevent a collision between the Meccans and his army, Mahomet took advantage of 
the circumstance and said ** Nay ! Al Cuswa (that was his camel's name)* is not 
worn out ; but he that restrained the elephant fiom advancing upon Mecca, the same 
hath held her back also." ( W&cktdi \ p. 1 18J — IJishdmi, p. 321. ) Hence the tradition isttf 
invented a variety of stories illustrative of the manner in which God was supposed 
to have 44 held back the elephant.” Yet Mahomet’s meaning seems to have been 
simply metaphorical He who by his providence restrained the elephant, or the 
possessor of the elephant, from advancing upon Mecca, the same,” Ac. It is possible 
that the fable of the elephant’s unwilliognrss to move against Mecca may have been 
current in Mahomet’s time ; but it is incomparably more likely to have been the 
fiction of the traditionists, grounded on the saying of Mahomet alluded to. 
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which the Arab tribes regarded the Coreish and the other 
inhabitants of Mecca. These became vain-glorious, und sought 
to mark their superiority over all others by special duties and 
exemptions. “ Let us ” said they, “ release ourselves from 
“ some of the observances imposed upon the common mass ; 
“ and forbid ourselves some of the things which to them are 
“ lawful.” Thus (say the Arab historians) they gave up the 
yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and the ceremonial return there- 
from, although they still acknowledged those acts to be an 
essential part of the religion of Abraham, and binding upon 
all others : they also denied themselves the use of cheese and 
butter, while in the pilgrim-state, and abandoning tents of 
camels’ hair, restricted themselves to leather ones. Upon pil- 
grims who came from beyond the sacred limits ( Iiaram ,) they 
imposed nevv rules for their own aggrandisement. Such visi- 
tors, whether they came for the great or the little pilgrimage, 
were to cat no food brought with them from without the sacred 
boundary ; and thwy were forbidden to perform the ceremonial 
circuits of the Kaaba, unless naked, or clothed in vestments 
provided by the Meccans alone, who formed the league.* This 
association, called the IIoms, included the Coreish, a collateral 
branch, the Bani Kanflna, and the Khozaites. To them the 
privileges of the league were restricted. All others were sub- 
jected to the dependence on them, involved in the solicitation 
of food and raiment.*)* 

There appears to be some doubt as to the period when these 
innovations were introduced ; J but under any circumstances 


* If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were available* 
they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their own vestments ; but they 
were to cast them off immediately after, and never again to use them. 

The common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, made the circuits of the Kaaba 
entirely naked *, the women with only a single loose shift. 

+ The word Homs , says W&ckidi, refers to something new added to a religion, 
(p. 124.) Its etymological derivation seems to be the bringing into play a fresh 
stringency in the pilgrim ceremonial. Sprenger gives its meaning as the alliance 
of certain tribes by religion ” fp. 36.) This was no doubt an incidental feature of the 
imposition of the new practices, though it would not appear to be the main antf 
original idea. 

t Hbhftmi says, u I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innovation 
before or after the attack of Abrnha” (p. 43.) W&ckidi places his account of 
the Homs league, under the chapter of Cossai, but he does not say that it was 
introduced in his time : he mentions the practice incidentally , and rather in collec- 
tion with the meaning of the word “ Coreish,” and as showing that they formed a 
portion of the league : hence no chronological deduction can be surely drawn from 
the podtion of the narrative, such parenthetical episodes being often introduced, 
thus irregularly in the Arab histories. Sprenger does not therefore go upon certain 
ground when he quotes WAckidi, as assigning the beginning Of the custom to the 
tra of the Cossai (p 36, note i.) He supposes that the Homs practices being 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elephant ; but the supposi- 
tion appears to us unnecessary. 
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they give proof that the Meccan superstition was active and 
vigorous, and that its directors possessed over the Arabs a 
prodigious influence.* The practices then begun were super- 
seded only by Islam ; and (adopting the latest date of their 
introduction) they must have continued in force"* above half a 
century. The reverence for the Meccan system, which suf- 
fered the imposition of such oppressive customs, must needs 
have been grossly superstitious, as well as universally preva- 
lent. But the effect of the new practices themselves may 

perhaps have been adverse to the M ocean system. If the 
pilgrimage were really of divine appointment, what human 
authority could grant a dispensation to relax any part of its 
observances ; and in a country where the decent morals of 
Christianity and Judaism were known and respected, what 
could be gained by the outrage of society in causing the 

female sex to perform a public ceremony in an insufficient 

dress, and the men entirely naked ? Here were fair points 
for the reformer to take exception at, and they would avail 
either for the denunciation, of the entire superstition, or for 

insisting upon a return to the practices of a purer and more 
scrupulous age.f 

Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca, towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib. 

* We camidt understand on what principle Spmigor regards this league as a 
symptom of the declining power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effoit which 
sought “a remedy in reforming the faith of the ilaram,” * * * ‘'the last spark 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being extinguish-* 
ed” (p. 36.) To us, the facts convey a conc'usion totally the reverse. 

t Mahomet wa# not slow in availing himself of the last of these argument#. He 
abolished all the restrictions, as well as the relaxations of the Homs league. These 
practices are indirectly reprobated in Sura II., vv. 199-200 (where be enforces 
the necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat.) and in Sura VII., vv. 28 and 32, (where 
proper apparel is enjoined, and the free use of food and water). It is said that 
Mahomet himself, before he assumed the prophetical office, used to perform the 
pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing tae provisions of the association. 

Besides the Homs, there weieotlwr Practices, some of them with lees likelihood said 
tp be modern innovations. Such were the arbitrary rules regarding the dedication 
of camels as hallowed and exempt from duty, when they had come up to a certain 
standard of fruitfulness ; involving some curious rules as to their flesh being wholly 
illicit, or lawful to men only in certain circumstances, to women only in others. 
The dedicated mother camel was called SdiBa, (and in some cases H r asi/a, which 
included goats or ewes); the eleventh or dedicated female young one, Sahtm * 
llArni . the dedicated stallion. But I bn Ibhflc and I bn Hi.sh&m are not agreed on the 
details of these customs. It is pretend- d that Amr Ibn Lohay fin the third century 
A. D.) introduced the practice ; but it, no doubt, grew up long before that time and 
is founded, as C. de Perceval says, iij the Atab affection for the camel, and reverence 

for such ai.imals as greatly added to the breed (Vol. I, pp, 225-226. Sale Pr*l 

Disc, pp. 15* — *53 — Hish&miy pp. 29-30.) rr J * 

Mahomet inveighed strongly against these arbitrary distinctions which God had 
not enjoined. (See Sum V., v 112 ; Sura VI, v, 144 ; Sura JC,, v. 59) . 
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There had formerly been two leading factions, the descen- 
dants of Abd al Dar, and those of Abd Men&f, the two sons 
of Cossai. The former were originally possessed of all the 
public offices j but since the struggle with Hishim, about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several im- 
portant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had 
sunk into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices 
retained by them were still undoubtedly valuable ; but they 
were divided among separate members of the family ; the 
benefit of combination was lost ; and there was no steady 
and united effort to improve their advantages towards the 
acquisition of social influence and political power.* 

The virtual chicfship of Mecca was thus in the hands of 
the descendants of Abd Men&f. But amongst these, two 
parties had arisen : the families, to wit, of the two brothers, 
H&shim and Abd Shams. The grand offices of giving of 
food and water to the pilgrims secured to the Hashimites a 
commanding and a permanent influence, vastly increased by 
the able management of Il&shim, of Al Muttalib, and now 
of Abd al Muttalib; and the latter, like his father Hashim, 
appears to have been regarded as the chief of the Meccan 
Sheikhs. But the Abd Shams family, with their numerous 
and powerful connexions, were jealous of the power of the 
Hashimites, and (as we have seen) repeatedly endeavoured to 
humble them, or to cast a slur upon their high position. One 
office, that of the leadership in war, was secured by this family, 
and contributed much to its splendour. It was, moreover, 
rich and successful in merchandise, and by some is thought 
to have exceeded in influence and power even the H&shimite 
branch.*f 

But the “ year of the Elephant” had already given birth to 
a personage, destined, within half a centuary, to eclipse all the 
distinctions either of Ilftshimite or Omeyad race. To the 
consideration of this momentous event, we hope in a future 
article to recur. 

# The custody of the Holy House, the presidency in the Hall of Council, and 
privilege of binding the banner on the leader’s spear, offices secured to the brunch 
of Abd al Dar, might all have been turned to important account, if the advice of their 
ancestor Cossai had been followed. But division of authority, want of ability, and 
adverse fortune, appear all along to have depressed this family. 

+ Sfr ember's Lift of Mohammed, p. 31. 
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2. Life of Mohammad. By A. Sprenger, M D., Allahabad, 185 1* 
3 Strat W&ckidi, Arabic MS, 

4. Sir at Tabari , Ditto Ditto, 

5. Sir at Hish&mi , Ditto Ditto, 

I N previous papers we have traced the history of Mecca, and’ 
of the ancestors of Mahomet, from the earliest times of 
which we have any account, down to the famous year of the 
elephant (570 A. D.) which marks the deliverance of the sacred 
city from the invading army of Abraha, the Abyssinian Viceroy 
of Yemen. Before proceeding farther, we propose to take a 
survey of the valley of Mecca, and the country immediately 
surrounding it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts the Red Sea, 
and about equidistant, by the caravan track, from Yemen and 
the Gulf of Akaba, lies the holy valley. The traveller from 
the sea-shore, after a journey of fifty or sixty miles, reaches it 
by an almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
plains, and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss and 
quartz, which rise in some places to the height of 400 cr 500 
feet* Passing Mecca, and pursuing his eastward course, he 
would proceed, with the same gentle rise, and between hills 
partly composed of granite, through the valley of Minft, and 
in five or six hours reach the sacred eminence of Arafat 
From thence the mountains begin to ascend to a great height, 
till about eighty miles from the sea, the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and T&if comes in sight, thirty miles 
father eastward. Between Jebel Kora and T&if, the country 
is fertile and lovely. Rivulets every here and there descend 
fjgom the hills, and the plains are clothed with verdure, and 
adorned by large shady trees. T&if is famous for its fruits ; 
the grapes are of a “ very large size and delicious favour 
and there is no want of variety to tempt the appetite ; for figs, 
peaches and pomegranates, apricots, quinces, apples and al* 
moods, grow in abundance and perfection. Far different is 

* Burkkardt's Arabia , pp . $S— 62. The journey was performed in nineteen 
hoars on a camel. Burkhardt, however, rode it upon an ass in thirteen hours* 
He estimates the distance at sixteen or seventeen hours walk, or about fifty- five 
miles from Jedda. For the characters of the rocks# see Burkhardt , p, 62 and AH 
Bif, Vol II., p. «fi ? 
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it with the frowning rocks and barren valleys, which for many 
a mile surround Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish scanty repast 
to the hardy camel ; but the general features are only rugged 
rocks and sandy or stony glens, from which the peasant in 
vain looks for the grateful returns of tillage. Even at the 
present day, when the riches of Asia have for twelve centuries 
poured into the city, and a regular supply of water is secured 
by a canal of masonry from the mountains East of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or a cultivated field, and only 
here and there a tree.* 

In the vicinity of Mecca the hills arc formed of quartz and 
gneiss : but eastward strata of granite appear, and within one 
or two miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the Jabal Nfir 
or Hit( i,)f begin to shoot upwards in grand and commanding 
masses. The valley of Mecca is a little more than a mile and 
a half in length : the general direction is from north to south ; 

* Burkhardt l>. I27) noticed a few novs to the North of the town “ irrigated by 
means of a well, and prodw iug vegetables.” Some trees also grow in the ex- 
treme .southern quaiter, wheie BurUh.mil first look up his abode I had 
here/' he savs, “the advantage of several laige trees growing before my win- 
dows, the verdure of which, among the barren and sun-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more exhilarating than the fittest landscape could have been under 
different ciieumMances.'* (p. 10 1.) But of the town generally, he says ; -“it 
is completely hniren and destitute of trees/’ (p, 103:) and “ rro trees or gar- 
dens cheer the eye. (p. 104.) So Ali Bey ; M I never saw but one flower the 
wln>le of my stay at Mecca, whhli was upon the way to Arafat.” (Vol. II, , 
p. 99,) “ It (Mecca) is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley surround- d on 

all sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any running water, with- 
out trees, plants, or any species of vegetation. (Vol. II., p. 112.) Again ; — 
“the aridity of the counUy is such that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the 

city, or upon the neighbouring mountains We may not expect to find at 

Mecca any thing like a meadow, or still less a garden They do not sow any 

grain, for the too ungtateful soil would not pioduce any plant to the cultivator. 
The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous p'oluctums, of which it is so liberal 
elsewhere. In short, there ate but tluee «>r Bmr trees upon the spot, where former- 
ly stood the hou>e of Abu Taleb. the uncle of the prophet; and six or eight 
Others scattered here and there. These trees are prie dy, and produce a small 
fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak by the Arabs/ 1 (Vol, II., 
p. no.) 1 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes ; — *’ As soon as we pass these extreme 
precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself ; for neither gardens, trees, nor 
pleasure-houses, line the avenues to the town, which is surrounded on every side 
by barren sandy valleys, and equally Wren hilK A stranger placed on the 
great road to Tdif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriffs garden house would think himself as far removed from 
human society, as if he were in the mid«t of the Nubian desert.” (p. 131.) This, 
however, he ascribes to indolence and apathy, seeing that water “ can be easily ob- 
tained at about thirty feet below the surf«ce.” But there must, nevertheless, be 
some natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the munificence 
of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of its inhabitants, would long ere 
this have planted trees and gardens to produce a profit, or to beautify the towtt« 

* t Brnkhardt) p. 17s, and note. 
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but at the upper or northern extremity, where the way leads to 
Arafat and T&if, ft bends to the eastward ; and the sou^herf* 
or lower end, where the roads branch oil to Yemen, Jedda, and 
Syria* there is a still more decided bend to the westward. 
At the latter curve the valley ope^s out to a breadth of 
about half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphitheatre 
thus shut in by mrk- and mountains, that the kuuba, and 
the main portions of the city, both ; ncient and modern, 
were founded. The surrounding rocks rise precipitously 
two or three hundred feet above the valley, and on the 
eastern side they reach a height of five hundred feet 
It is here that the craggy defiles of Abu Cobeis , the most 
lofty of ail the hills encircling the valley, overhang the 
quarter of the town in which Abel al Muttalib and his family 
lived. About three furlongs to the north-east of the kaaba r 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to the pious 
pilgrim as the Sheb Man! fid ; and haul by is the Shcb A/i r 
(or quarter in which Ali resided,) built, like the other, on the 
declivity of the rock.f 

Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the usual tropical 
showers. The rainy season begins about December ; the clouds, 
do not discharge their precious freight with continuousness 
or regularity ; but sometimes the rain descends with such exces- 
sive violence as to swamp the little valley with the floods from 
Arafat Even in the summer, rain is not un frequent. The 
seasons are thus very uncertain, and the horrors of a continued 
drought are occasionally experienced. The heat, especially 
in the months of autumn, is very oppressive. J The surround- 
ing ridges intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach, 
the close and sultry valley ; the sun beats with violence on the 
bare and gravelly soil, and reflects an intense and distressing 
glare. The native of Mecca, acclimated to the narrow valley, 
may regard with complacency its inhospitable atmosphere, $ 

* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerly circuit. A direct 
road has been made through a dip in the mountain to the north-west of the 
city. This is facilitated by steps cut out of the lock : - a modern work, .ascribed 
to one of the Barmecide family. (See Burkhardt , p. 129.) 

+ The above description is taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, chiefly from 
the former. 

$ Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October. He mentions a 
suffocating hot wind in September, (p, 240.) Ali bey says “ it may be imagined 
how great must be the heat in summer, when in the month of January, with the 
windows open, I could scauxly endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the 
butter, at the same period, was always liquid like waLer.” (Vol. II., p. 112.) 

§ Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for their native 
Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved, expressive of their fond affection 
for its sterile svil, and the springs in its vicinity. 
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but the traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains of a 
stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 

Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though it be, on 
which the Arabs look with a fond and superstitious reverence, 
as the cradle of their destiny, and the arena of the remote 
events which gave birth to their Faith. Here Hagar alighted 
with Ishmael, and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Saf&, (a spur of Abu Cobeis,) and the eminence 
of Marw&, which, on the opposite side of the valley, is an off- 
shoot of the lower range of Keycka&n. Here the Jorhomites 
established themselves upon the falling fortunes of the ances- 
tors of the Coreish ; and from hence they were expelled by 
the Khoz&a, the new invaders from the south. It was in this 
pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his ambitious plans, and 
in the granite defiles of the neighbouring Mina, asserted them 
by a bloody encounter with the Bani Safa : and here he esta- 
blished the Coreish in supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendents, the Bani Abd al D&r, and Bani Abd 
Men&f, were drawn up in battle array to fight for the sovereign 
prerogative. It was here that Hashim exhibited his glorious 
liberality, and on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with 
his single son till he discovered the ancient well Zamzam. 
Thousands of such associations crowd upon the mind of 
the weary pilgrim, as the minarets of the Kaaba rise before 
his longing eyes ; and in the long vista of ages, reaching, 
even to Adam, his imagination pictures multitudes of pious 
devotees from all quarters and in every age, flocking to this 
little valley, to make their seven circuits of the holy house, 
to kiss the mysterious stone, and drink of the sacred water. 
Well, then, may the Arab regard the fane, and its surrounding 
rocks, with awe and admiration. 

At the period of the retreat from Mecca of Abraha,* with 
his Abyssinian army, Abd al Muttalib (as we have seen in a 
previous article) now above seventy years of age, enjoyed the 
rank and consideration of the foremost chief of Mecca. Some 
little time previous to this event, he had taken his youngest 
son, ABDALLAH, f (born 54S, A. D.) then about four and twenty 
years of age, to the house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman of 


* By Caussin de Perceval’s calculation-*, this event occurred in June 570 A. D. 

t Abdallah, servant of Cod. (corresponding with the Hebrew Abdul,) was a name 
common among the ante-Mahometnn Arabs, ( Cotif \ C. de Perceval, Vol. I., p, 126, 
Vol. Ib, p. 286, 434 and 436.) Mahomet’s nurse, Hallran, was the daughter of a 
person called Abdallah, and had a son of the same name : (Vide WAckidi, p. 
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the Coreishite stock, (being descended from Zohra* brother of 
the famous Cossay :) and there affianced him to Amina, the 
daughter of Wahb, brother of Wuheih, under whose guardian* 
ship she lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, bethought him of a matrimonial 
alliance on his own account, and married H&lah, daughter of 
Wuheib and cousin to Amina. The famous Hamza was the 
first fruit of this marriage,* 

As was customary, when the marriage was consummated at 
the home of the bride, Abdallah remained with her there for 
three days.f Not long after, he set out, during the pregnancy 
of his wife, on a mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza,) in the 
south of Syria. On his way back he sickened at Medina, and 
was there left behind by the caravan, with his father’s maternal 
relatives of the Bani Najitr.J Abd al Muttalib, learning 
of Abdallah’s sickness from his comrades, despatched his 
son H&rith to take care of him: but on reaching Medina, 
he found that his brother had died about a month after 
the departure of the caravan, and was buried in the house 
of N&bigha, in the quarter of the Bani Adi. § And his fa- 
ther and brethren grieved sore for him. Abdallah was five 
and twenty years of age at his death, and Amina had 
not yet been delivered. II He left behind him five camels fed 
on wild shrubs, H a flock of goats, and a slave girl called Omm 

* Hairna is said tu have been four years older than Mahomet. ( Vide Wackidi, 
p. 20, margin.) This would either imply that Abdallah was married at least four 
years to Amina before Mahomet’s birth, which is not likely, and is opposed to the 
tradition of Amina’s early conception ; or that Abd al Muttalib married Hdlah at 
least four year’s before his son married Amina, which ia also opposed to tradition. 

f We reject the absurd story (of which there are many versions inconsistent 
with each other ;) of a woman offering her embraces, without success, to Abdallah, 
while on His way to Wuheib’s hou^e, hut declining his advances*on his return thence, 
because the prophetic light had departed from his forehead. It falls under the 
Canon II. D. Some make this woman to he a sister of the Christian Waraca, who 
having heard from her brother tidings of the coming prophet, recognized in Ab- 
dallah the prophetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet I This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan damsels died of envy 
the night of Abdallah’s marriage. (See Calcutta Review, No. XXXIV., p. 430#) 

X It will be remembered that Abd al Muttalib’s mother (H&sbim’s wife,) belonged 
to Medina, and to this tribe. 

§ The Bani Adi were the family to which SolmA„ Abd al Muttalib’s mother, 
belonged. 

ft This account is from W&ckidi, (p. 18) ; he mentions other accounts, such as 
that Abdallah went to Medina to purchase dates ; that he died eighteen months 
(others say seven months.) after Mahomet’s birth : but he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text 

^ Jl; I U >Jj 1 ) ) J U. I {wtMM, P . is#.), 

that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, |nd therefore of an inferior kind,. 
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Ayntan (and also Baraka ,> who tended the infant born by his 
widow. This little property, and the house in which he dwelt, 
were all the inheritance Mahomet received from his father; 
but, little as it was, the simple habits of the Arab required no 
more, and instead of being evidence of poverty, the possession 
of the female slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort* 

Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, the marvellous 
incidents related of the gestation of the prophet, and his first ap- 
pearance in the world, f it suffices to state that the widowed 
Amina gave birth to her infant in the autumn of the year 570 
A. D, It is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise date of 
the birth, for the materials we possess are too vague and discre- 
pant to be subjected to so close and stringent a calculation. We 
may be content to know that the event occurred about fifty- five 
days after the attack of Abraha,{ and may accept, as an ap- 
proximation, the date of M. Caussin de Perceval (in whose 
calculations we have already expressed our general concurrence,) 
the 20th of August, 570 A. D. § 

* See Springer , p. 81. The house was sold by a son of Abu T&lib, to one of the 
Coreish, tor twenty dinars. ( Tabari .) 

f Specimens of these are given in No. XXXIV., Article VI. of this JRevim, 
p, 404 et sty. The stories there nai rated are however modern j but the most an- 
cient biographies likewise contain many absurd tales. They say that at the moment 
of the birth, a light proceeded from Amina which rendered visib'e the palaces and 
streets of Bostra, and the necks of the c .mels there. W&ckidi, p. — Jfish&mi, p. 

30.) This evidently originated in the mistaken application of some metaphorical 
saying, such as, ihat,^ “ light of Islam to proceed hereafter from the infant now 
born, has illuminated Syria and Persia.” It is remarkable that the “honest/’ but 
ciedulous W&ckidi leaves Hish&mi far behind in his relation of these miracles. Thus 
his traditions make Mahomet as soon as born to support himself on his hands, 
seize a handful of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He was bom clean, ancl 
circumcised , whereat Abd al MuttaLtb giently mai veiled. So of Amina, it is said, 
that she felt no weight or inconvenience from the embryo j that heavenly messen- 
gers came to her, and saluted her as the mother elect of him who was to be the 
prophet and lord of Jus people : that she was desired by them to call the child 
Ahmed; that, alarmed by these visions, she, at the advice of .her female acquain- 
tance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, &c. ( Wfickidi, p. 18) 

Sprenger infers from these traditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous teri£ 
perament, which descended to her son. But we discard the traditions themselves 
us uttterly untrustworthy, both on account of the period, and the subject matter of 
whch they treat. (See Canons L A., and II. D, in At tick /., No. XXXV 1 L of 
this Htvttw* ) 

One tradition makes Amina say, “ I have had chi’dren, but never was the embryo 
of one heavier than that of Mahomet.’ W&ckMi (p. iS) rejects this tradition, 
because he says Amina never had any child except Mahomet ; but its very existence is 
A good illustration of the recklessness of Mahometan traditionists. 

t Vide W&ckidi, p, iSj*. 

§ We know accurately the date of Mahomet’s death, but we cannot calculate 
backwards with certainty, even to the year of his birth, because his life is variously 
stated as extending from sixty -three to sixty-five years . and, besides this, there 
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No sooner had Amina given birth to the Infant, than she 
sent to tell Abd al Mufctulib. And the messenger carrying the 
good tidings of a grandson, reached the chief while he sat 
in the sacred enclosure of the kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal rnen of his tribe : and he was glad, and 
arose, and they that were with him. And he went to Amina, 
and she told him all that had come to pass. So he took the 
young child in his arms, and went to the kaaba. And as he 
stood beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. Now the 
child was called MOITAMMAD. 

is a doubt whether t lie year meant is a lunar, or a limi-solar otic. See note m p. 49, 
Calcutta Rcvierv, No . X LI. 

The Arab historians give various dates, as the fortieth year of Kesra's reign, or tht 
SSoth of the Selencide Dynasty, which answered to 570 A. D. : otheis the forty-first, 
the forty-second or the forty-third of lvesra’s reign, or the 88 1st, 882nd, and SSjUrdt 
of Alexander M. de Sacy fixes the (late as the 20th of April A. D. 571 ; on the 
principle that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. But he adds, — “En 
vain chercheroit-on k determiner I’epoque de la n&issauce de Mahomet d'une 
maniere qui ne laissat suhsistcr ancur.e incertitude.” (See the question discussed, 
/. 43 d seq. Me moire des A tabes avunt Mahomet, Tome XL VII L Mem. A end. 
Inset ip. et Belles Lefts esT * 

Herr v. Hammer fixes the birth in 569 A. D. ; and Sprenger notes two dates as 
possible, viz , 13th April, 571, and 13th May, 567 A. D. (ldfe r p. 74 ) 

The common elate given by Mahometan writcis is the I2fh of Rabi I ; but other 
authorities give the 2nd, and others again the loth of that month ( tV&cleidi, p. l$l ), 
It is scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary circumstances, 
in Meccan society, as then constituted, have been remembered with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

There are two circumstances affecting the traditions on this head which have 
not attracted sufficient notice. Hie first is that Monday was regarded as a remark- 
able day in Mahomet’s history, on which all the gieat events of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition r—“ the prophet was born on a Monday ; he elevated the 
black stone on a Monday ; he assumed his prophetical office on a Monday; he 
fled from Mecca on a Monday; he reached Medina on a Monday ; he expired 
on a Monday .' 1 ( Tabari, p. 214— Wtukiii p. 37 — Ilishdmi, p. 173, marf. floss.) 
Nay, W&ckkli makes him to have been conceived on a Monday 1 ( p , 1 8 , ) This 
conceit no doubt originated in Mahomet’s death, and one or two of the salient in- 
cidents of his mature life, really falling on a Monday ; and hence the same day was 
superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When Monday was once 
fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to calculations thereon (see Sprenger , p. 
75., note) and that to variety of date. 

Secondly ; something of the same spirit led to the assumption that the prophet 
wa" born in the same month and on the same day of the month , as well as of the 
week on which he died \ and thus the popular tradition is that which ‘assign* 
Monday, the I2lh of Rabi I., as his birth day. But that such minutiae as the day 
either of the month or week, were likely to be remembered so long after, especially 
in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Cannon I. A, of the Article in K6, 
XXXVII. of this Review , above quoted. 

* The above account is given in the simple words of Wackidi (p. 19,) Though 
some of the incidents are perhaps of late growth (as the visit to the kaaba), yet 
they are introduced because possible. In the original, however, are several palpable 
fabrications: as, that Amina told Abd al Muttalibof her visions, and the coup, 
jnand of the angel that the child should be called Ahmed. The prayer of Abd id 
5 Mhttalib at the kaaba is also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahome- 
tan strain. 
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This name was rare among the Arabs, but not unknown. It 
is derived from the root Hamd [ ] and signifies “ The 

Praised.” Another form of it is Ahmad, which having been 
erroneously employed as the translation of The Prackte in 
some Arabic version of the New Testament, became a favorite 
term with Mahometans, especially in addressing Jews and 
Christians : for it was (they said,) the title under which their 
Prophet had been predicted.* Following the established usage 
of Christendom, we speak of Mohammad as Mahomet. 

It was not the custom for the higher class of women at 
Mecca to nurse their own children. They procured nurses for 
them, or gave them out to nurse among the neighbouring Be- 
douin tribes, where was gained the double advantage of a 


* It may be of some importance to show to the Mahometans, that the name was 
known and used i»» Arabia before Mahomet's birth. We have seen that his grand- 
father was called Sheba al Hamd which is the same word. The precise form of 
Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in use among the Bani Bakr ibn W&il, about; 
thiityor for# years before Mahomet. (Vide C. de Perceval , Vol II., p. 378,)' 
We have a Mohammad , son of Sofian, of the Tairdm tribe, born before 500 A. D. * 
(Idem, p. 297) We meet also with a Mohammad, of the tribe of A ws, born about 
530 A. D. {Idem Table VII.) and among the followers of the prophet killed at Khei- 
bar, we find a Mahmud ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of Mahomet ; he was 
also an Awsite. (Hishdmi, p. 341, ~ W&ckidt, p, 121 ) W&ekidi, in a chapter devoted 
to the subject, mentions five of the name before the Prophet ; 1, Mokammad ibn 
Khoaatya, of the Bani Dzakvvan, who went to Abraha, and remained with him in 
the profession of Christianity : a verse by the brother of this man is quoted, in 
which the name occurs ; 2. Mohammad ibn Saffin, of the Bani Tamfm 5 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshamt. of the Bani Suw&at ; 4. ‘ Mohammad al A$iy&d$; 5, Mo- 
hammad al FocklmS. Hut with the usual Mahometan credulity, and desire to 
exhibit anticipations of the prophet, W&ckidi adds, that these names were given by 
such Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Christians, or soothsayers, that a prophet 
was about to arise in Arabia so called, and the parent in the fond hope that his 
child would turn out to be the expected one, called him by that name 1 In the 
Second instance, this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian Bi- 
shop, 

The word Ahmad, it appears, occurred by mistake in sn Arabic translation of 
John’s Gospel for * 4 the Comforter,” wepncXirro? for srapaicX^TOv or was forged as 
such by some ignorant or designing m >n < in Mahomet’s time. Hence the partiality 
for this name, which was regarded as the fulfilment of a promise or prophecy. 

W&ckidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of the prophet. Among these are 


li. la* jw-JiU ^ ast of these “ oblinsttor/ or 

blotter out t M and is thus interpreted SjuJ ! o U W Usr* J | ^ G 
U t* 1 j “ because God blots out through him the sins of his followers or 


as farther explained, “blot out through him unbelief/ (#&£&/» p. 7).) 
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robust frame, and the pure speech and free manners of the 
desert.* 

The infant Mahomet, shortly after his birth, was made over 
to Thueiba, a slave woman of his rncb Abu Lahab. who' had 
lately nursed Ham/a. f Though he was suckled by her only 
for a few days, he retained in after life a lively sense of the 
connection thus formed. Both Mahomet and KhadSja used 
to express their respect for her, and the former continued to 
make her presents and gifts of clothes, until the seventh year of 
the Hegira, when, upon his return from Kheibar, he had tidings 
of her death ; and he asked after her son Masrtih, his foster-bro- 
ther, but he, too, was dead, and she had left no relatives. J 

After Thueiba had suckled the child for probably not more 
Than a few days, § a party of the Bani Safid (descended from 
the Hawazin stock, |j ) arrived at Mecca with ten women of their 
tribe, who offered themselves as nurses for the M cccan infants. 
They were all soon provided with children, excepting Iialima, 
who at last consented to take the orphan Mahomet ; for it was 
7 to the father the nurses chiefly looked for a liberal reward, and 
the charge of the fatherless child had been before declined by 


* Burkharrit states that this practice is common still among the Shereefs of Mec- 
ca, At eight days old, the infant is sent away, and excepting a visit at the 
sixth month, does rot setum to his parents till right or ten years of age. The 
Hodheil, Tlmkif, Coreish, and Ilaib, are mentioned a*, tiibes to which the infants 
are thus sent j and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab tribes 
and customs,) to these is added the Bani Sudd, the very tribe to winch the infant 
Mahomet was made over, (tiurkkard's Travels pp. 229— 231.) Weil assigns ano- 
ther reason for this practice, viz., the anxiety of tire Mt«can mothers to have large 
families, and to preserve their constitutions. ( Li/e of Mahomed, p. 24, note *J) 

f Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near tie, and there- 
fore all those are carefully noted by the biographers who had been nursed with 
Mahomet, (or as ^prenger puts it, “ with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medina, 
proposed to Mahomet that le should marry Hamza’s daughter, and praised her 
beauty to him : but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter of his foster-bro- 
ther was not lawful for him. * ( W&ckiai, p, 20.) 

ft These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will he found at page 20 of Wficki- 
di. It is added that Khadija sought to purchase her, that she might give her 
liberty, but Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet, however, had fiet from Mecca, 
be set her free. The credulous trnditionisls relate that on this account Abu Lahab 
experienced a minute remission of hi* torments in hell. 

§ So W&ckidi b } ( p. 20. Weil, p. 25, note 8 ) adduces traditions, butappa. 

rently not good ones, for a longer period. If the nurses used (as is said,) to come 
to M«cca twice a year, in spring and in harvest, they must have arrived in autumn, 
not long after the date which we have adopted as that of Mahomet’s birth, 

ft Descended from Khasafa, Cays AylAn, Modhar, and Maftdd, and therefore 
of the same origin as the Coreish. - 

N 
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the party. The legends of after days have encircled Hallma’s 
journey homewards, with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 
this it does not lie within the object of our story to relate.* 

The infancy, and part of the childhood of Mahomet, were 
spent with Halima and her husband, f among the Bani Sa&d. 
At two years of age she weaned him, and took him to his mo- 
ther, who was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infant, (for he looked like a child of double 
the age,) that she said, “ take him with thee back again to 
the desert, for I fear the unhealthy air of Mecca” So she 
returned with him. When another two years were ended, some 
strange event occurred to the boy which greatly alarmed 
Halima. It was probably a fit of epilepsy ; but the Maho- 
metan legends have invested it with so many marvellous fea- 
tures, that it is difficult to discover the real facts. It seems 
clear, however, that llalima and her husband were uneasy, and 
the former desiring to get rid of a charge which Arab superstition 
regarded as under the influence of an evil spirit, carried the 
child back to its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed her fears, 
and entreated her to resume the care of her boy. Halima 


* Thus Amina said to the nurse that for three nights she had been told in a 
vision, that one of the family of Abu D*ueib was destined to nurse her infant : 
when, to her astonishment, Halima said, that is' my husbands name J Neither Halt- 
ma nor her camel had any milk for her own child on their journey to Mecca, but no 
sooner had she received the infant Mahomet, than she had abundance for both, 
and so had the camel. Her white donkey could hardly move along to Mecca for 
weakness, but on their way home it outstripped alt the others, so that their fellow 
travellers marvelled exceedingly. It was a year of famine, yet the Lord so blessed 
Halima for the little Mahomet's sake, that her cattle always returned fat and 
with plenty of milk, while those of every other were lean and dry and many 
Such other stories. Seethe legend as given by Sponger. p. 143 ; WackiJ^ p. 20| ; 
and HuhAmi (who here indulges more in the marvellous than W&ckidi,; p. 51, 

+ W&ckidi makes the husband’s name Abu Dzueib, (p. 2o|) *, but some tf»ll 
him H&rith, and name Haiima’s farther Abu 1 >zueib. 

% The following is the account of W&ekuli, who is more concise than the other 
biographers on the subject. 

“ When he had reached four years of age, he was one morning playing with bis 
(foster) brother and sister among the cattle, close by the encampment. And 
there came to him two angels, who cut open his body and drew forth from thenc# 
the black drop, and cast it ftom them, and wa ked his inside with water of snow, 
which they had in ft gold platter. Then they weighed him against a thousand 
of his people, and he out-weighed them all together : and the one of them said 
itnto the other, ** let him go, for verily if thou wert to weigh him against the 
whole of his people, he w?ouid out- weigh them Hit (foster) brother seeing 

this, ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastened to the spot 
and found the lad pale and affrighted ( Wfciutt, p. aof .) 
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loved her foster-chikJ, and was not unwillingly persuaded to 
take him once more to her encampment. There She kept him 
for about a year longer, and never suffered him to go far out 
of her sight. But her apprehensions '..’ere renewed by fresh 
symptoms of an unusual nature, and she set out to restore the 
boy to his mother, when he was about five years of age* As 
she reached the upper quarter of Mecca, the little Mahomet 
strayed from her, and she could not find him. Abd al Mutt a* 
lib, to whom in this difficulty she repaired, sent one of his 

Hish&ini, and other later writers add that her husband concluded he had w had 

a fit,* ( l — '•*/> I ) and advised her to take him home to hk mother. Arrived 

at Mecca, she confessed after some hesitation what had occurred. **Ah I” exclaimep 

Amina, “ didst thou fear that a devil had possessed him ^ UsuAi I Jui* 

| —she proceeded to Say that such could never be the case with a child 

whose biith had been preceded and foi owed by so many prodigies, recounting them 
in detail. Then she added, “ leave him with me. and depart in peace, and heaven 
direct thee !’’ From this Sprenger rightly concludes (p. 78,) that according to 
llhsh&mi the child did not return with HaJtma : but W&ckidi explicitly states the 
reverse. 

This legend is closely connected with Sura XCIV. v. I. u Have we not open* 
ed thy breast ?'*—/. e., given thee relief. These words were afterwards construed 
literally, into an actual opening, or splitting up of his chest ; and, coupled with 
other sayings of Mahomet as to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up imo the story given above. 

It ts possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a more developed 
nucleus for the legend, desiring thereby to enhance the superstitious attachment 
of his people, and conveniently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its 
romantic accompaniments to this early fit. But we can not, with any approach 
to certainty, determine whether any, and if so, w hat p?<rt of the legend, owes its 
paternity to Mahomet directly; or whether it has been entirely fabricated upon 
the verse of the Coran referred to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing 
construed literally. 

• When Hallma took back the child to Mecca after its first attack, she told 
Amina that nothing but the sheerest necessity would make her part with it ; — 

UiU 1 £ aLo* 5) I % jS S Li I ( Wdckidi, p, 20 J). She then took him 

back with her, and kept him close in sight. She was, however, agnin startled (as the 
legend goes.) by observing a cloud attendant upon the child, sheltering him from 
the turn, moving as he moved, and stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her 

* 1 lJJ 3 l U If there be any thing in the tradition, 

it probably implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that these legends originated in some species of 
fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication out of nothing, even admitting 
that the 94th Suia, and other metaphorical expressions may have led to the mar* 
vellous additions. 

We have given in the text what appears to us the probable narrative, but it 
must be confessed Chat the ground on which we here stand is vague and uncertain. 
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family to the search, who discovered him wandering in Upper 
Mecca, and restored him to his mother.* 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which alarmed Ha- 
llma as fits of a nervous or epileptic nature, they exhibit in 
the constitution of Mahomet the normal marks of those ex- 
cited states, and ecstatic swoons, which perhaps suggested to 
his own mind the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they 
undoubtedly were taken to be evidence of it. It is proba- 
ble that in other respects, the constitution of Mahomet was 
rendered more robust, and his character more free and inde- 
pendent, by his five years’ residence among the Bani Said. 
At any rate his speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the peninsula; and it was 
his pride in after days to say, “Verily, I am the most perfect 
“ Arab amongst you ; for I come of the Coreish, and my 
“tongue is that of the Bani Said.”*) - When his success came 
to depend in great measure upon his eloquence, a pure lan- 
guage, and an elegant dialect, were advantages of essential 
moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of the kind- 
ness he had experienced as a child among the Bani Sadd. Ha- 
lima visited him at Mecca after his marriage with Khadija ; 
“ and it was” ( the tradition runs) “ a year of drought, in 
“ which much cattle perished ; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, 
“ and she gave to Iialima a camel accustomed to carry a litter, 
“ and forty sheep ; so she returned to her people.” Upon ano- 
ther occasion he spread out his mantle ( a token of special res- 
pect,) for her to sit upon, and placed his hand upon her in a 
familiar and affectionate manner.^ Many years after, when, on 


• Wdckidiy p. 2oJ and 21. Hisbami makes the person who found him to be the 
famous Waraca : but Wfakidi represents Abd al Muttalib as sending one of his 
grandsons to the search. The laner also gives some verses purporting to be 
Abd at Muttalib’s prayer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child ; butthey 
are apocryphal, 

\ ft •»**“ ^ d M 3 uf- W f&j*) v'l 

WAtHdiy p. at.— Bee Hish&miy p. 34. Sprenger translates the opening verb : 
“ I speak best Arabic,’* ( p. 77) ; but it has probably a more extensive signification. 

t 3 U J ** 

^ 1 1 0 ^ I 4 I Wdckidiy p. 21. It is added that Abu Bakr and Omar treated 

her with equal honor, omitting, however, the actions of familiar affection referred 
|o ill the extract just quoted. But t<> what period this refers is not apparent ; 
she qould hardly have survived to their caliphate : indeed, we understand her to 
have been dead before the taking of Mecca and siege of T&f. 
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the expedition against Taif, he attacked the Bani H&w 3 Sta$iti # 
and took a multitude of them captive, they found a ready 
access to his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.*" About the same time a woman called 
Shima ( by others Jud&ma) was brought in with some other 
prisoners to the cnmp, and when they threatened her with 
their swords, she declared that she was the prophet's foster 
sister. Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth of 
this, and she replied : — Thou gavest me this bite upon my 
back, once upon a time, when I carried thee on my hip. ” The 
prophet recognized the mark, spread his mantle over her, and 
made her to sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honor and dignity with him, or of returning with 
a present to her people, and she preferred the latter, f 

The sixth year of his life (575-6 A. D. ) Mahomet spent at 
Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was nearly at 
an end, she planned a visit ro Medina, where she longed to 
show her boy to the maternal relatives of his father. So she 
departed with her slave girl Omm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended 
her child; and they rode upon two camels . \ Arrived at Me- 
dina, she alighted at the house of Nabigha. where her husband 
had died and was buried. The visit was of sufficient duration 
to imprint the scene and the society upon the memory of the 
juvenile Mahomet. He used often to call to recollection things 
that had happened on this occasion ; and seven and forty years 
afterwards, when he entered Medina as a refugee, he recog- 
nized the lofty quarters of the Bani Adi ; — “ In this house/* 
said he, u I used to sport with Aynasa, a little girl of Medina ; 
“and with my cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that 
“alighted upon its roof.” And as he gazed upon the house, he 
added; — “here it was my mother lodged with me; and in 


* * Wfckidit pp. 21 and 131 — Ihshdmi p 379. The deputation from the Hawfint* 
contained Mahomet's foster unci** Abu Purkan. Pointing to the enclosure in 
which the c ptive* of their tribe were pent up, they said ; there ^are three 
f foster) fathers and (foster) mothers of thine, and those who have fondled the© 
in their bosom, and we haves uckled thee from our breasts. Verily we have seen 
th*e a suckling, and never a better suckling 1 han ihou, and a weaned child, and 
never a better weaned child ihan thou ; and we have seen thee a youth,’' &C, 
W&ckidi, p 21. 

f if deki.u, p 20|— Htsh&mi, p. 379. It is added, ** the Bani Safld say, he also 
gave her a male and a female slave ; and that ‘'he united them in marriage, but 
they left no isu* , M 

t The number of the party is not stated ; but there would be one, if not two 
camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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u this very house is the tomb of my father ; and it was there in 
" that well (or pond,) of the Bani Adi, that I learnt to swim/* 

After the sojourn of about a month, Amina bethought her 
of returning to Mecca, and set out in the same manner as she 
hnd come. But when she had reached about half way, a spot 
called Abw&, she sickened and died, and there she was buried. 
The little orphan was carried upon the camels to Mecca, by his 
nurse Baraka Omm Ayman,) who, although then quite a girl, 
seems to have been a faithful nurse, and continued to be the 
child’s constant attendant 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his constant 
heart and impressible affections had entwined themselves, no 
doubt imparted to the youthful Mahomet something of that 
pensive and meditative character, by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. In his seventh year he could appreciate the 
bereavement, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. In 
the Coran he has alluded touchingly *to the subject. While re-as- 
suring his heart of the divine favour, he recounts the mercies 
of the Almighty; and amongst them, this is the first ; — “ Did 
he not find thee an orphan , and furnished thee ivith a refuge ?” 
( Sura XCIIL , 6.) On his pilgrimage from Medina to Hodei- 
bia, he visited his mother’s tomb, and he lifted up his voice 
and wept, and his followers likewise wept around him ; and 
when he was asked regarding it, he said ; — “the tender memo- 
ry of my mother came over me, and I wept.”* 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken (576 A. D.) 
by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by this time 
reached the patriarchal age of four-score years ; and by whom 
he was treated with a singular fondness. A rug used to be 
spread under the shadow of the kaaba, where the aged chief 
reclined in shelter from the heat of the sun ; and around his 


• The whole of this account is from Wacktdi (p. 2iJ) ; where is added the follow* 
ing tradition : — 44 After the conquest of Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother** 

tomb and the people sat mound him, and he had the appearance of one holding A 
conversation with another. Then he got up, weeping ; and Omar said, “ Oh thou 
to whom / coud sacrifice both my father and my mother ! Why dost thou weep t ” He 
replied, 44 7 his is the tomb of my mother : The Lord hath permitted me to visit it, 
and I asked leave to implore pardon fot her , and it was not anted : so / called her to 
temembranci ; and the tender recoife iion of her overcame me, and I wept," And he 
was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then. But WAckidi's Secre- 
tary says this tradition is a mistake ; for it supposes the tomb of Mahomet’s mo- 
ther to be in Mecca, whereas it is at Abwa. The prohibition, however, against 
praying for his mother’s salvation, is given in other traditions, and it forms a singu- 
lar instance of the sternness and exclusive severity of the dogmas of Mahomet’s 
faith. 
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carpet, but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The ffttle 
Mahomet used to run up dose to the patriarch, and unceremo- 
niously take possession of his rug, and when his sons would 
drive him off, Abd al Muttalib would say ; v< Let my little soil 
alone,” and stroke him on the back, and delight to watch his 
childish prattle.* ** 

He was still under the care of his nurse Baraka. ; but he 
would ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather, even when he was alone or asleep. 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but two years,, 
for he died eight years after the attack of Abraha, at the age 
of fore-score years and two : (578 A. D.) The orphan child 
bitterly felt the l^ss of his indulgent grandfather ; as he follow- 
ed the bier to the cemetery of Hajiin, he was observed to be 
weeping ; and when he grew up, he retained a distinct remem- 
brance of his death.f The rentle, warm, and confiding heart of 
Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, and the fresh 
bereavement would be rendered the more poignant by the de- 
pendent position in which it left him. The nobility of his 
grandfather’s descent, the deference with which his voice was 
listened to throughout the little vale of Mecca, and the splen- 
did liberality displayed by him in discharging the annual 
offices of feeding the pilgrims and giving them drink, while 
they were witnessed with satisfaction by the thoughtful child, 
left, after they had passed away, a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious thought, and 
many a day-dream of power and domination. 

The death of Abd al Mutalib left his family (i c the progeny 
of Abd Menaf,) without any powerful head, and enabled the 


• • HisMtni , p, 35 — IV&ckidi, p. 22, Many incidents are ad-led to die narrative 
taken evidently from the point of view of Inter yenis, Tl*us Abd nl Mutbdib say* 

** Let him alone jor he has a great destiny , and will be the inheritor of a kingdom * 

KJL* hJ 1 Wickidi adds the injunction the nurse Baraka used to 

receive from him, not to let him fall into the hands of the Jews and Christtans f who 
were looking out for him t and would injute him l 

t W&cktdi, p. 22, wheie it i* said that Mahomet was eight years of age, when 
his grandfather died aged eighty-eight years. Others make Abd al Muttalib to 
have been no, and some even 120 years old at his death. Caussin de Perceval has 
shown the futility of these traditions, which would make the patriarch to have 
begotten Hamza when above 100 years old* ( Vol. J., p. 290, note 4.) 
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other- branch, descended by Omeya from Abd Shams (/. e. y the 
Omeyad stem,) to gain an ascendancy. Of the latter family 
the chief at this time was Harb, the father of Abu Sofi&n, to 
whom belonged the “ leadership ” in war, and who possessed 
a numerous and powerful body of relations. 

Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith the eldest was now dead, 
and the chief of those who survived were Zobeir* and Abu 
Tillib (both by the same mother as Abdallah the father of 4 
Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, Abb&s, and Hamza. The two last were 
very young. Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices.*)- Zobeir, again, left them 
to Abu T&lib, who finding himself too poor to discharge the 
expensive and onerous task of providing for the pilgrims, 
waived the honor in favor of his younger brother Abbas. But 
the family of H&shim had fallen from its high estate ; for we 
find that Abbas was able to retain only the Sickaya (or giving 
of drink , while the Rifdda , (or furnishing of food,) passed into 
the rival branch, descended from Noufal, son of Abd Menaf.J 
Abbfis was rich, and his influential post, involving the constant 
charge of the well Zamzam, was retained by him till the intro- 
duction of Islam, and then confirmed to his family by the 
prophet ; but he was not a man of strong character, and never 
attained to any commanding position at Mecca. Abu Talib, 
on the other hand, possessed many noble qualities, and enforced 
a greater respect ; but whether from his poverty, or other cause, 
he, too, remained in the back ground. It was thus that in 
the oscillations of phylarchal government, the prestige of the 
house of Ilashim waned and disappeared ; while a rival branch 
had risen into inportance. This phase of the political state 
of Mecca began with the death of Abd al Muttalib, and con- 
tinued until the conquest of Mecca by Mahomet himself. 


* lMMh\ p. 17. 

f WAtkidi ibidem y and p. 15}. Zobeir evidently held a high rank at Mecca, 
how long he survived is not appaient. W&ckidi says of him ; 

L»r I 1 AkJ l ) lAJ j** } t jC b* j 

$ Hish&mi (p. 35,) specifies that Abbas inherited the Sickava ; and the subse- 
quent history gives pi oof that he held nothing more. The authority for stating 
that the branch of Noufal possessed the Riftkla, is given by M. C. de Perceval as 
derived from IV Ohssoo. We have not traced it to any early Arabic writer. 
Abbjbt, no doubt, did not inherit the Sickaya till Zobeir s death, when he would 
be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval, makes him succeed to it imme- 
diately after Abd al Mattalib's death; but this is opposed to tradition as well as 
probability, (or he was then only twelve years of age. 
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To Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib consigned the 
guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; and faithfully and 
kindly did he discharge the trust.* His fondness for th^ lad 
equalled that of Abd al Muttalib himself : he made him sleep 
by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him when he walked 
abroad : and this tender treatment was continued until MahO* 
met emerged from the helplessness of childhood.f 


It was during this period that Abu T&lib, accompanied by 
Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey to Syria. At first 
he intended to leave the lad behind him, for he had reached 
twelve years of age, and was able to take care of himself. But 
when the caravan was now ready, and Abu Tftlib prepared to 
mount his camel, his nephew was overcome by the prospect 
of so long a separation, and clung by his protector. Abu T&lib 
was moved, and carried the boy along with him. The expe* 
dition extended to Bostra and perhaps farther. The journey 
lasted for several months, and afforded to the young Mahomet 
opportunities of observation, which were not lost upon him. 
He passed near to Petra, Jeiash, Ammon, and other ruinous 
sites of former mercantile grandeur ; and their sight, no doubt, 
deeply imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability of 
earthly greatness. The legends of the valley of Hejer, with its 
lonely deserted habitations hewn out of the rock, and the tale 
of divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, over which 
now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite apprehen- 
sion and awe, while their strange and startling details would win 
and charm the childish heart ever yearning after the marvel- 
lous. On this visit, too, he came into contact with the national 
profession of Christianity in Syria, and passed through several 


* IVtickidt, p. 22. The disposition, however, to magnify the piophet in manifest 
here, as in the case of Abd al Muttalib : and there i* added this marvellous' incident 
connected with Abu TAlib's scanty means, that the family always rose from their 
frugal meal hungry nnd unsatisfied if Mahomet were not present, but if he 
were there, they weie not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. So, too, the 
other children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, whereas 
the little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and his eyes clean. There thus appears 
so continuous a tendency to glorify the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to 
decide what, amidst these statements, to accept as facts, and what to reject. Vide 
Canons I. C. and//. D. in No, XXXVII, above quoted.) 

t The reason given for Mahomet being entrusted to Abu TAlib, is, that hi» 
father Abdallah was brother to Abu T&lib by the same mother, ( Tabari, p, 59 ; but 
so was Zobeir also. 
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Jewish settlements. The former he never before had witness- 
ed, for he could as yet have been acquainted only with occa- 
sional and isolated specimens of the Christian faith. Now he 
saw its rites in full performance by the whole people of the 
land. .The national and the social customs founded upon 
Christianity, the churches with their crosses, images or pictures, 
and other symbols of the faith ; the ringing of bells ; the fre- 
quent assemblages for worship, the accounts (and, possibly, the 
glimpse by himself,) of the continually repeated ceremonial, 
must - have effected a deep impression upon him, which would 
be made all the more practical and lasting by the sight of whole 
tribes, Arab like himself converted to the same faith and prac- 
tising the same observances. However fallen and materialized 
was the Christianity of that day in Syria, it cannot be doubted 
that it would strike the thoughtful observer in favourable and 
wonderful contrast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited Syria, and 
whatever reflections of this nature were then excited, would 
receive an intenser force, and a deeper color, from the bright 
scenes and charming images which childhood had pictured 
upon the same ground.* 


* The account of this j urncy is given by all the biographers with the many 
idiculous detail* anticipative of Mahomet's prophetical dignity. The following 
is the gist of them 

The youthful Mahomet, along with the ie>t of the caravan, alighted at a monas- 
tery or hermitage on the road, occupied by a monk called Bahira. The monk 
perceived by a cloud winch hovered over the company, the bending of boughs to 
shelter one of their number, Ac., that it contained the prophet expected shortly 
to arise. He therefore invited the party to an entertainment ; but when they had 
assembled, he perceived that the object of bis search was not amongst them : he 
enquired where the wanting guest was, and they sent for the lad Mahomet, who, 
on account of his youth, had been left to watch the encampment, Bahira question- 
ed him and examined his body for the seal of prophecy, which lie found upon 
his back ; he then leferred to his sacred books, found all the marks to correspond, 
and declared the boy to be the expected prophet. He ptoceeded to warn Abu 
TfUib again 4 the Jews, who would at once recognize the child as the coming 
prophet, and moved by jealousy, seek to slay him. Abu Talib was alarmed, at.! 

‘ forthwith set out for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable is so ab^tmi, that a feeling of contempt and mistrust is excited with 
respect to the entire traditional collections, which, every here and there, give place 
to such tales, A clue to the religious principle which eng^n tered these stories is 
attempted in the Article of No. XXXVI I. of this Kevieiv, Canon //. G. 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Tftlib sent back Mahomet under charge of Bahira# 

to Mecca \ (Lift, p, 79) and grounds his deduction on the phrase ^ \b 

yj t % '—at p. 22^ of Wuckidi, But this expression may equally signify, 

** Abu T&Ub took him back with himstlf ** to Mecca ; and this meaning is undoubt- 
edly the one intended 

The Subject has been discussed in the Ztit schrift dcr deutchcn morgen lan nschi 
^tuUuhajt, Vol, ///,, p, 454 5 IV* p, 188, and IV, p. 457; where professors Fleischer 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related of Maho* 
met, until he had advanced from chidhood into youths 


and Wustenfeld oppose Dr. Springer's view, D Sprenger has «v ritten a further 
paper on the subject in the A ia. cc Society's Journal for 18C3, where he has given 
the various aulhoi i J ies in oiigmai. bearing upon tin? point, 1. lirmiozi says that 
Abu Taiib sent Mahomet back from Svria by Abu Bikr and l 5 ii.it : which (as 
Sprenger shows,) is absurd, seeing that the fotmer was two years younger than 
Mahmnet, and the latter then m*t born. II l)i;h,bni makes Aim Tdiib himself return 
with Mahomet, after con hiding his business at Boston KL If Achdt gives several 
traditions ; am ia winch t!m monk imm- di.ite'y after warning Abu TAiib to make 
Mahomet re 1 urn with ut loss of time to Mecca, expires: p. 22| :) and 

a '£'< o;ui % that, viz., quoted above, upon which 1 >r. Hpren -er so much relies {/hid). 
But he h is omitted a thud detailed account of t he journey which is given i n the 
same volume, oil the nulhonly of Muliunmul ibn Omar (/. a, NVAckidi himself:) it 
is full of marvellous statement*, and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Tftlib re- 

urned to Mecca with Mahomet. U y 1 jj This may have escap- 

ed D. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under another chapter in WAckidi, u a, 
the “marks of prophetical rank in Main act,” (p. 28 J.) So also (Tatar/, p. 6 o.)^jS$ 
AaX SJ 

Dr. Sprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk not only accompanied 
Mahomet to Mecca, but umained their wiih him : and as he finds the name 8a him 
in the list of a deput.ti*»» from the Abyssinian King to Mahomet at Medina, C>rty 
years later, he concludes the two to have been one and the same person ; and he 
thinks that the cm ly Mahometan writrrs ende.ivoiued to conceal the fact, as one 
discreditable to thcii prophet, The com lecture is ingenious, but the basis on which 
it rests is wholly insufficient. U is beside* quite iiicousnient with our theory of 
the rise of tradition-., in I1ic.l1 is not copa-enl. OmissioUH. no doubt, occur- 

red, and stones died out, but on diflhmi* giounds. (See Canon II. L in the 
article o'i the Sou* cn for the. 8.oy*a /At of Mahomet , a ho 0 quoted.) 

Some Arabs will have it ih.d this monk u.tS called I ergis {Georgius} t Christian 
apologists c 11 him S.rgius. 

* Weil (p- 291 states that in his <dxtemith year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with His uncle Zobcir on a meicantde trip. Di. Sprmigcr (p. 79, lode 3.) 
says that there is no good authority foi this statement, nor can we find any ori- 
ginal authority for it at all. The expression with respect to Abu Tulib S y ) 

( JS Jl ) “ that 11c never undertook a journey, unless 

Magomet were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook several ; 
but in the absence of any express insiane , it can hardly be pressed to prove that 
he did. So { IVor/ndi, p. 29 ) it is said that Abu TAlib iv*ver took him again on 
a journey after this Syiian expedition, fearing lest injury should befall him 

{ /uix Uya* lSJa d.*; Aa ^ ^ Uo y\ ga ^ J 

— but the sentence is mere pendant to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing 
in Mahomet the coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and in 
therefore equally futile with U. 

The chief reason which b ads us to suppose that this was Mahomet's only mer- 
cantile journey (besides that taken for Khadija,) is that, had lie undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had special notice of it in WAckidi, HishAmi, 
or Tabari. 
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( V • , i , 

T HE weary field pf uncertainty and speculation, whidt we 
lately sought to*cxplore, has been left behind ; and, towards 
forty-fourth year of his we find Mahomet, now emerged 
from doijbt and obscurity, Nearly attd .'Unequivocally asserting 
that he had been ordained a prophet to call the Arabs to the 
Lord, — reciting his warnirf|s and exhortations as messages that 
emanated direct from the mbuth of Gol), and implicitly believing 
(to all outward appearance) his inspiration and mission to 
be divine. We find him, also, already surrounded by a little 
band of followers, animated by an ardent devotion to hknself, 
and an earnest belief inXiod as his guide and inspircr. 

It strongly corroborate^ the sincerity of Mahomet, that the 
earliest converts were his bosom friends and the people of ht 9 
household ; who, intimately acquainted with his private life, , 
could not fail to have detected tin; discrepancies that must, 
more or less, always e^ist between the professions of the hypo- 
critical deceiver abroad, and his actions at home. 

Title faithful Kil ADI JA has already been made known to the 
reader^ as the sharer in the enquiries of her husband, and 
probably the earliest convert to Islam. * So Khadfja believed/ 1 
(t^us runs the; simple tradition,) “ and attested the truth of that 
“ which came to him from God. Thus was the Lord minded 
“to lighten the burden of His prophet ; for he heard Nothing 
that grimed him touching his rejection by the people, but he 
M had recourse unto her, aiwl she comforted and supported him 
“and re-assured his confidence ”* X 

Zeid, the former slave, and his wife Omm Ayman, (Baraka) 
the nurse of Mahomet, have also been noticed. Though Zeid 
was now a free man, yet being the adopted son of Mahomet, 

* tfisk&m. p. 63. He is said to have promised het^a bouse iu Paradise, formed 
ot a gigantic pearl hollowed into the form of a palace, 
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and his intimate friend, it is probable, that he lived in close 
connexion with his family, if not actually an ostensible member 
of it. He, too, was one of the earliest believers.* 

The little Ali had now reached the age of thirteen or four- 
teen years, and had begun to display that wisdom and judg- 
ment which distinguished his after life. Though possessed of 
indomitable courage, he was, like his uncle, meditative and 
reserved, and lacked the stirring energy which would have 
rendered him a more valuable propagator of Islam. He grew 
up from- a child in the faith of Mahomet, and his earliest 
associations strengthened the convictions of matured age. It 
is said, that as Mahomet was once engaged with the lad in 
prayer, in one of the glens near Mecca, whither they retired 
to avoid the jeers of their neighbours. Abu Talib chanced to 
pass by ; and he said to Mahomet, u My nephew ! what is this 
“ new faith I. see thee following ? ” “ Oh my uncle ! This is the 

“ religion of God, and of His angels, and of His prophets, — the 
“religion of Abraham. The Lord hath sent me an Apostle 
“unto His servants; and thou, my uncle, art the most worthy 
“of all that I should address my invitation unto, and the most 
“ worthy to assist the prophet of the Lord.” And Abu Talib 
replied : — “ I am not able, my nephew, to separate from the 
“ religion and the customs of my forefathers ; but I swear that 
“ so long as I live, no one shall dare to trouble thee.” Then 
turning to the little Ali, who had professed a similar faith, and 
the resolution to follow Mahomet, he said : — “ Well, my son, 
“he will not invite thee to aught but that which is good : 
“wherefore thou art free to cleave unto 

To the family group it is hardly necessary to add the aged 
cousin of KhAdija Waraca, whose profession of Christianity 
and support of Mahomet have been already alluded to ; because 
it is agreed upon all hands that he died before Mahomet had 
entered upon his public ministry. 

But in the little circle there was one, belonging to another 
branch of the Coreish, who, after KhAdija, may be ranked 
perhaps as the earliest convert. Abu Barr, of the Bant Taym, 
had long been a familiar friend df Mahomet ; with him had 
probably lamented the gross darkness of Mecca, and had 


* MskAwi, p. 66. 

+ p. 66 ; Tabari , p. io$. This conversation, tike most of the stories 

Of the period. As of n type moulded by subsequent Mahometan prepossession. 
The tale i», however, in itself not improbable, the f.icts being at any rate in ac- 
cordance with Abu T&Ub’s character, and constant support of Mahomet. 
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sought after a better faith* He lived in the same quarter of 
the city as Khadija;* when Mahomet removed thither, t the* 
intimacy became closer, and the attachment of Abu Bakr was 
soon rivetted by an implicit faith in his fiend a$ the apostle of 
God. Ayesha, his daughter, (born about this period, and des- 
tined, while yet a girl, to be the prophet's bride) could not 
remember the time when both her parents were not true be- 
lievers,-)* and when Mahomet did not daily visit her father's 
house both in the morning and evening,^ Of Abu Bakr, the 
Prophet used to say : “ I never invited any to the faith who 
“ displayed not cogitation, examination, perplexity — excepting 
“ only Abu Bakr, who, when 1 had propounded unto him Islam, 

“ tarried not, neither was perplexed.'^ 

The character and appearance of this chief of Islam, 
and bosom friend of Mahomet, demand further descrip- 
tion. Abu Bakr was about two years younger than the 
prophet ; short in stature, and of a small spare frame ; 
the eyes deeply seated unuer a high projecting forehead. 
His complexion was fair, and his luce so thin, that you 
could sec the veins upon it. || Shrewd and intelligent, he yet 
wanted the originality of genius ; his nature was mild and 
sympathetic, but not incapable of a firm purpose where impor- 
tant interests were concerned. Impulse and passion rarely 
prompted his action ; they were guided by reason and calm 
conviction. Faithful and unvarying in his attachment to the 
prophet, he was known, (and is to the present day familiar, 
throughout the realms of Islam,) as Al SaiucK, “ the True ”;1T 


* Both Abu Bakr and Khadija lived in the quarter now called ZucMck al 
Hajar , or “Street of Stone.” See the plan of Mecca in BurkhardVs Travels , 
p. 102. This street “ comprises the birth place of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahommed, and of Abu Bakr, the prophet’s successor.” (Idem, p. 126.) 

f Wdckidi, p. 21 ifc. Asma, Ayesha’ s sister, (but by another mother) is stated 
by tradition to have said the same thing of her father, Abu Bakr, (Ibidem.) 

t Ibidem. 

§ 9Jishdmi t p. 67. 

|| This description is from W&ckidi. It must, however, be remembered (as hat 
already been remarked in the case of Mahomet.) that the personal details pre- 
served by tradition aie those of his old age. The “ loose clothes ” and “flaccid 
hips,” described in W&ckidi, were* probably not characteristic of his manhood, 
and have therefore not been adopted in the text. He had little hair on his body, 
and the joints of his fingers were small and fine. At the emigration to Medina, 
his hair was the whitest among Mahomet’s followers ; but he used to dye it. 

^ Some say he was so called !>ecause he bore testimony to the truth of Maho« 
mot’s heavenly journey. He was called also Al Attck< as Hhh&mi says, from hit 
handsome countenance, (p. 67) but W&ckidi, because Mahomet named him so as one 
preserved from hell-fire. His proper name was Abdallah, son of Othm&n or Abtt 
Cah&fa. It is not clear when he obtained the name of Abu Bakr . If, as appears pro- 
bable, it was given him because his daughter Ayesha was Mahomet's only virgin 
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he was also styled Al Awwdh , " the Sighing from his tender 
and compassionate heart. 

Abu Takr was a diligent and successful merchant, and pos- 
sessed, at his conversion, about 40000 dirhems. His generosity 
was rare, his charity unwearying. The greater part of his 
fortune was expended in the purchase of slaves, who, from 
their inclination to the new faith, were persecuted by the Mec- 
cans ; — so that but 5,000 dirhems were left when, ten or twelve 
years after, he emigiated with the prophet to Medina. He 
was unusually familiar with the history of the Coreish, who 
often rcfcricd to him for genealogical information. His judg- 
ment was good, his conversation agreeable, his demeanour 
affable and engaging: whcicfore his society and advice were 
much sought after by the Coreish, and he was popular through- 
out the city.* 

To gain such a man as a staunch adherent of his creed, was 
for Mahomet a most important step. His influence was en- 
tirely given up to the cause, and five of the earliest converts 
are attributed to his exertions and example. Three of these 
were but striplings. Sand, the son of Abu Wackkas, 
converted in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, was the 
nephew of Amina.f Zobcir , son of Al Awwam, probably 
still younger, was at once the nephew of Kluidija, and the son 
of Mahomet’s aunt, Safia.;| About the same age was Talha , 


wife, then it could not have been tid after the emigration to Medina, when the 
prophet, by 1n.11 1 \ injj many w.dows, had given a distinction and peculiarity to 
his iiiaiiia^' with Ayedi.i, 

* '1 he innhmtre-* for thr-e details of Ai n Iktkr are W&ikidi, pp, 211$, 
215 ; liishlinu, p. (7. ; p. 112. Spmif»er {pi>. 170. 171.) has ably 

And fmthuihv dmwn hw thainclci ; nod \\t* npne with hnn in consult ring ** tlu* 
“ faith of Atm I»ak» lie* pie.tteM s;u;n..meo of die smeeiiiy of Mohammed in the 

beginning* of hi* carets and, m«n.d. m :\ nnu.itied ‘■erne, throughout his life, 

*h See IWh'Mdi, pi>. 205 — ’07k Sand pm mod at Mecca t lie tiade of manu- 
faclunno anuwv He died at Al Aii.uk, t<n Ami inn miles fiom Medina, whk.her 
he was cameo to i e l nued, A. II. ;<» 01 55. nmd about seventy These dates would 
make him still vonn^er at the pt nod <»J convemunt ilinn i* repie-ented in the text, 
lint lluou^hout tln> st.ujy- we niu-t hear in muni the Canon ii. c. (p. 48 of lhe 
“ Sourc'S” Jo* Mtikoruif Hi. ) ; the tendency of tnuiith n is to place the 

conversion of the leaders of hinm emher than it actually occurred. It is therefore 
not imptnhnhlc that Sitad s eunuu-doii may have been netn.diy a few years later 
than the peiioo lefeired to in the text : — oi T oouuiug at the a^e specified, he 
may have tiled more advanced in years than is admitted bv tradition. 

+ Zol eir was the grandson of Khuweiiid, Khndija’s father. He was also the 
grandson of A hd at Muttalih by lus daughter Saha. Tie was assassinated, A. II. 
36, ajjed sixty-four, others say dxty-seven. (^ee fi JcfaWt, pp. 1973-200.) He 
was a butcher, and his father a ^iain merchant, or as others have it, a tailor. 
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the renowned warrior of after days, related to Abu Bakr 
himself* 

The fourth was Othmdn , son of Affdn (the successor of Abu 
Bakr in the Caliphate ;) who, though of the Ommeyad stock, 
was a grandson, by his mother, of Abd h 1 Aluttalib. Rockeya 
being now, or shortly ifter, free from he r marriage with Otba, 
the son of the hostile Abu Lahab, Mahomet gave her in mar- 
riage to Othman, whose wife she continued until her death, some 
ten or twelve yeais afterwards. Othmdn was at this period 
between thirty and forty years of age.f The fifth was Ahd al 
Rahman , the son of Awf, a Zohrite (the same tribe as Amina, 
the mother of Mahomet,) about ten years younger than the 
prophet, and a man of wealth and character. Abd al Rah- 


* Talha wns a Coreishite of the Taym branch. Ill's grandfather was a brother 
of the grandfather of Aim Bakr. He was killed in ihc bait le of the Camel, A. D. 
36, aged sixty -two or sixty-four. w< uld thus be at the period referred to in 
the text, fifteen or sixteen years old. VVAekidi tells an absurd story of Ills having 
been at Bostra with a caravan, of which a rnwik enquiicd whether “Ahmed ” 
had yet appealed at Mecca. “And who is Ahmed V' they asked. ‘He is the son 
of Alala’ all. t lit* -on of Abd nl Muttnhb, “ replied the monk this is the month 
“ of his api tpninr.ee, and he will emigrate fmm Mecca to the count! y of date 
“ tiefrt. and the stony salt land (Medina,) ; >0 should hast • away to meet him.'* 
Talha set forth at - nee for Mecca, and was told on Ins ari ival that Mahomet had 
set up pr< pheticnl claims, and that Abu Baki liad declared for hini. So Talha 
believed, and accompanied Abu Bakr to Mahomet, whom he caused to rejoice by 
naira ting the ft mv of the m.iilc. 

T.tlha may possibly have heard from some Syrian monk of the evil of idolatry, 
&c., and been j bus prepared to follow Mahomet's doctiim* ; Put the details of the 
Stoiy ate too al Stud to need icfulatton. 

Noufal a brother of Khndija, persecuted Abu T’akr and Tallin, arid hound 
them together with a rope, whence tin y motived the soubriquet of Al Carattcin 
*' the Bound.” : Wdcktdt, p. iiv \ ; Uishdmi. p. 75 .) '1 he latter calls Nowfal one 

of the devils of the Coreish ; the foimcr, their lion. He was killed at badr. 

t The account given by Wnckidi of OthnwWs conversion, is that he and Talha 
followed Zobeir into the hou^e of Mahomet, who propounded to them the prin* 
cipies of Islam, and recited the Coran ; wheieupon they believed. And Othm&n 
said, • Oh bioplnd ! I have come lately from Syria, and as 1 was asleep between 
MAa n and Al Zmaka, one cned to me, Arise, thou sleeper / Verity . , Ahmed hath 
appeared ai Afeiea ; so we anived and henru 1 he tidings of thee. This is of a 
piece with the stoiy of Talha, the one probably invented to rival the other, , 

He is said to have been early exposed to persecution. His uncle, Al Hakam, 
grandson of Omeyri, seised and bound him, saving, “Dost thou prefer a new reli- 
gion over that of thy fatheis ? Iaswear I will not loose tlue until thou givest up this 
new fath thou ait after." Othman said, “ By the Jmid, 1 will never abandon it 1** 
So when Al Uakam saw his fbmness in the faith, he let him go. (Wdfkidt\ p. 189.) 

He was subsequently called Abu Abdallah, after a son by Rockeya, who, when 
about mx years of age, having his eye pecked out by a bird, fell sick and died# 
fout years after the Ilegna. 

He was murdered, A. H. 36, aged seventy-five (according to others eighty-two:) 
which would make him at the time of the emigration to Medina, thirty-nine or 
forty-six years of age. 
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m&n, Othm&n, and Talha, were like Abu Bakr, merchants or 
traders ; and the pursuit of the same profession may have 
occasioned some community of interest among them. 

Four persons are related to have accompanied Abd al Rah- 
mftti on his first visit to the house of Mahomet, and simulta- 
neously with him to have embraced Islam. Obeida , the son 
of Mahomet’s uncle, H&rith ;* § Abu Salma , a Makhzumite ; f 
Abu Obeida , son of Al Jarr&h, subsequently a warrior of 
note ; { and Othmdn , son of Matzfin. The latter is said to have 
already abandoned wine before his conversion, and to have 
been with difficulty persuaded by Mahomet, to renounce the 
asperities of an ascetic life. § Two brothers, a son, and other 
relatives of this Othman, are likewise mentioned among the 
early believers. || 

Of the slaves ransomed by Abu Bakr from the persecu- 
tion of their unbelieving masters, the foremost is Bilal, the 
son of an Abyssinian slave-girl. He was tall, dark, and 
gaunt, with negro features and bushy hair ; but Mahomet 
honored and distinguished him as the fir si fruits of the A by s- 
sintans ; ” and to this day he is renowned throughout the 
Moslem world as the first Miiadzzin, or crier to prayer, IF 
Amr ibn Fohcira , after being pui chased and released from 
severe trial, was employed by Abu Bakr in tending his 
flocks. ** Abdallah ibn Jlasdd, “ small in body, but weighty in 


* Oneida was killed at Badr ; he was ten years older than Mahomet. {W&ckU 
di t p, 188. ) 

J lie emigrated twice to Abyssinia with his wife Omm Salma, He was wound- 
ed at the battle of Ohod, and died shortly after, when Mahomet married his widow. 
( IVikkuii p, 225^.} 

$ Wackidiy />, 261. 

§ He belonged to the Coreishite stock of the Bani Jumh. He wished to re- 
nounce the privileges of conjugal life ; but Mahomet forbad him, recommending 
his own practice to his adoption and saying that the Lord had not sent His pro- 
phet with a monkish faith. ( Wackidi, p. 258). The particulars there given arft 
strongly illustrative of Mahomet's character, but we are precldued from entering 
into further detail by the giossness of language and idea which pervades tire pas- 
sage. 

|| His brothers were Abdallah and Cudama { his son emigrated to Abyssinia. 
Mumir, another Jumhite, is also mentioned as converted at this stage. The 
whole family of OthmAn ibn Matz&n, with their wives and children, emigrated to 
Medina, at the Hegira. 

If He belonged to the Bani Jumh. ( W&ckidi, p, 224.) 

** He was possessed by a son of Abu Bakr’s wife (the mother of Ayesha) by a 
former husband. ( Wacktdi, p, 223 J,) 
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faith ” the constant attendant of Mahomet at Medina,* and 
Khohdb , son of Aratt, a blacksmith, were also converted at this 
period.*!* The slaves of Mecca were peculiarly accessible ; as 
foreigners, they were familiar with, perhaps adherents of, 
Judaism or Christianity ; isolated from die influences oi hostile 
partizanship, persecution alienated them rom the Coreish, 
and misfortune made their heaits susceptible of spiritual im- 
pression.^ 

Twenty persons have now been noticed as among the first 
confessors of the new faith. At least thirteen others are enu- 
merated by Wackidi as having believed “ before the prophets 
entry into the house of A ream f the expression of biographers 
to mark the few earliest years of Islam. Among these, we 
observe the youthful son, Said § and several of the relatives 
of the aged enquirer Zeid already some time dead, but whose 
remarkable life, as possibly paving the way for Mahomet, has 
been already alluded to. The wife of Said, F&tima , a cousin of 
the same family, and her brother Zcid y || son of Khattilb, were 
among the early converts. There was also ObeidallaJi, the son of 


• He was of the Bani Tnmfm, and attached to the Bani-Zorah, but whether in 
the capacity of an attendant or confederate, is not stated. He was once at Medi- 
na climbing up a date tree, and his companions were indulging in pleasantry at 
the expense of his spare legs, when Mahomet used the expression quoted in the 
text. He was sallow, with his hair smoothed down. ( PVAckuti, p 207 On what 
authoiity Weil (p. 50) calls him a dwarf “ Dcr Zwerg,” is not stated. 

t He was of the Bani Tarrdm, having been sold as a prisoner at Mecca to 
Omm Animfir, (or Omm Saba) whose trade ( feminarum ciraamisatrix ) was so 
offensively proclaimed at Ohod, by Hamza, when he challenged Khob&b, It it 
related of this man, that when he claimed a debt from A 1 As ibn W&il, the latters 
a denier of tho lesuriection, deferred him irouically for payment to the judgmen, 
day. ( Wackidt . p. 210 «£) 

X Sprenger says—** The excitement among the slaves, when Mahomet fir«t 
11 assumed his office, was so great, that Abdallah ibn Jndd&n, who had one hundred 
11 of these sufferers, found it necessary to lemov-* them from Meecn, lest they 
“ should all become converts.” (p. 1 59. ) This, however, appears to be an exagger- 
ated statement, as well as the preceding, that *‘ two of them died as martyrs.** 
Afc do not believe that there was any martyr before the Hegira. We shall consider 
oelow the only case of martyrdom alleged by early authority during that perjocL 

§ W&ckitii, p. 255#. He died A. H. 50 or 51, aged above seventy; so that at 
this period he w»s little more than a boy. 

t! Idem, 254 Hewasaneldef brother of the famous Omar. Khuneis , the 
husband of Omar’s daughter, Ilafa q is also noted as a believer of this time. 
He has one, of the emigrants to Abyssinia. He nied about two years after the 
Hegira, when Mahomet married his widow. (IVdckidi, p. 257 HO W&ckid, a con- 
federate of the same family, {ibidem) and Amir ibn Rabia, the freedman and 
adopted son of Khattilb, Omar’s father, are likewise amon^ the earliest convert#. 
The latter shortly after emigrated with his wife to Abyssinia, {Idem, p. 256 j.) 
These facts show the close connection between the family and relatives of the 
11 enquirer” Zeid, and the new religion, 
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Jahsh, himself one of the “four enquirers.” On the persecu- 
tion becoming hot, he emigrated with his wife Omm Habiba 
(subsequently married to Mahomet,) and others of his family, 
to Abyssinia, where he was converted to Christianity, and died 
in that faith* It is interesting to notice likewise among these 
converts, Abu Hoazeifa son of Otba, the father-in-law of 
Abu Sofian, a family invetcrately opposed to Mahomet. There 
Is also the name of A ream , whose house will shortly be men- 
tioned as memorable in the annals of Islam. J 

Besides these three and thirty individuals the wives and 
daughters of some of the converts are mentioned as faithful 
and earnest professors of Islam. § It is, indeed, in conformity 


* Obeidallah was a cousin by his mother to Mahomet. He belonged to the 
Bani Dflda**, a collateral branch of the Coreish. Two of his brothers, A bdallah 
and Abu Ahmed, are also specified as convened “before the entry into Arcam’s 
house.” He was the brother of the famous Zeinab, married to Zeib, Mahomet’s 
freedman. and afterwards divorced by him, that the Prophet himself might take 
her to wife. His mother was Omemn, daughter of Abd a! Muttalib. 

The whole family of the Haiti l Aldan were very favourable to I-lnm, for it is 
related of them at the Hegira, they all emigrated to Medina, men, women and 
children, locking up their houses. ( ll’ackidi . p, 195/4.) It in remarkable that this 
tribe were confederates of IJarb and Abu Sofian, the opponents of Mahomet: — the 
religious influence thus frequently over-riding and baffling the political combina- 
tions of M ecca, 

f IVaclidi, p. 194*4. He challenged his father at Badr to single combat. His 
sister Hind (wife of Abu Sofian) retoited in satirical verses, taunting him with 
his squint, and with the barbarity of offering to fight with his father. He was an ill- 
favored man, with pi ojecting teeth. He twice fled to Alnssinia with the Moslem 
cmigtauts, and his wife Simla theie bore him a son whom he called Muhammad. 

$ He was of the Bani Makhzum, Besides the above, it will be as well to enu- 
merate the remaining names given by W&ekidi as conveits before the entry into 
Arcam's In. use : — ‘ ' Khatid ibn Adk/ami bis brother Amt : they emigrated to Abys- 
sinia, the former with his wife Hamaniya. ( Tabari , p. 113.I Sprenger (p. 172) 
makes Khflhd the fifth convert ; but there is so great a tendency in each narty and 
family to run up vain gloriously its own representatives as the earliest believers, 
that little dependanee can be placed on such assertions of priority. Hntib ibn 
Amr (of the Bani Amr ibn Lowcy) was a convert of the same period. ( Wfhkidi, 
p. 260.) Two others descended from stocks allied to the Coreish, Amr ibn Abasa % 
and Abu Dzarr Ghifdri \ are also said to have been converted at this period, but 
to have left Mahomet and letumed to their tribes. They lejoined Mahomet q^ter 
the retreat of the Meccans fr m the siege of Medina. .The accounts, h >wever, are 
SO vague that we doubt their reality. They were probably imagined or fabricated 
by some descendants who wished to assume fur their family a priority in the faith. 

§ The following are mentioned by Hisharrti Fatima, wife of Said, already 
noticed in the text*. AsmA and Aycsha , daughters of Abu Bakr, the latter, 
however, if actually born, could have been only an infant at this period. Asma , 
wife of Ayish ibn Rabia j Asm /, wife 01 Jafar, Mahomet’s cousin \ FAtima, 
wife of H&tib, mentioned hi the preceding note; Fokeihn , wife of Hatt&b, his 
brother: Ramin h , wife of Muttalib ibn Azhar ; Amrna . wife of KMlid, in the pre- 
ceding notetp. 68.) Some of these, indeed, (as Ayesha) belong to later dales. But 
it is probable that the list is incomplete. Arab ideas of feminine worth lead the 
biographers chiefly to mention the women only in connexion with their more 
famous husbands or fathers. 
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with the analog of religious movements in all ages, that thf 
female sex should take a forward part, if not in direct and 
public acts of assistance, yet in the encouragement and exhor- 
tation which lead® thereto. On the other hand, in estimating 
the number of the early converts, we must not forget that their 
ranks have been unduly swelled by the traditions of those 
whose piety or ambition sought priority in the faith for their an- 
cestors or patrons. Weighing both considerations, we shall not 
greatly err, if we conclude that, in the first three or four years 
of the assumption by Mahomet of his prophetic office, the 
converts to his faith amounted to nearly forty souls. 

By what degrees, influenced by what motives or arguments, 
and at what precise periods, these individuals, one by one, gave 
in their adhesion to the claims of Mahomet, vve can scarcely 
determine, farther than in the general outline already before 
the reader It is usual among trnditionists, to assign to the 
prophet three years of secret preaching and private solicitation, 
after which an open call was published to the Corcish at large ; 
but we hardly find grounds for this theory, when we bring it 
to the sure test of the Coran. It is probable that the prepara- 
tory term of doubt and enquiry (which wc have in a previous 
paper endeavoured to trace,) has been confounded by them 
with the actual assumption of prophetic office. An interval 
of pious muring, and probably of expostulation with others, 
preceded the fortieth year of Mahomet's life. It was about 
that year, vve conceive, that the resolution to “ recite ” in God’s 
name — in other words, the conviction of inspiration , was fully 
adopted. For some succeeding period, his efforts would be 
naturally directed to individual persuasion and personal en- 
treaty ; but we cannot believe that the prophetic claim 
once assumed, was ever held a secret not to be divulged to the 
people of Mecca. It was at this time the prophet re- 
ceived (as he imagined) the command to preach :* and 

•^I’hat is, Sura JLXX1V. The tradition that the passage, Sura XXVI. V. 211 
was the first call to preach, ( W&ckidi, pp. 13 and 88 j Tabari, p. 114) ’ appears 
entirely erroneous. That verse is not only contained in a late Sura, but itself 
bears evidence of persecution, and of believers already numerous. It was pro- 
bably revealed while the prophet with his relatives was shut up in the ** Sheb ” or 
quarter of Abu T&lib, and his prefehing necessarily confined to them. So* the 
stories of his taking his stand upon Mount Safa, and after summoning his relatives 
family by family, and addressing to them the divine message ; of the contemptuous 
reply of Al>u Lahab ; of the miraculous dinner at which Mahomet propounded 
his claim to his relatives, and Alt alone stood forth as his champion and “ Vizier*" 
&c. i are all to our apprehension apocryphal, and owe their origin to the above or 
other passages in the Coran, which it was desired to illustrate, or to Alijite preooa 
sessions. *ee some of these accounts in Tabari, pp. II J~u8. At the miracufotu 
dinner, food sufficient only for one, served to their content for a company of forty 
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forthwith his appeal was made to the whole community of 
Mecca. Gradually his followers increased, and the faith of 
each (though little more than the reflection of his own con- 
viction,) was accepted by Mahomet as a neW and independent 
evidence of his mission, emanating from Him who alone can 
turn the heart. Success expanded before him the sphere of 
Islam ; and that which was primarily intended for Mecca and 
Arabia, soon embraced, in the ever-widening circle of its call, 
the human race. 

A new phase, however, now appeared. The hostility of 
the Meccans was aroused, and believers were subjected to 
persecution and indignity. The positive element of opposition 
was simply an hereditary attachment to the established system 
of idolatry. There was no antagonism of a privileged caste, 
or a priesthood supported by the temple; no “craftsmen of 
Diana ” deriving their livelihood from the shrine. But there 
was the universal and deep-seated affection for practices asso- 
ciated from infancy with the life of the Meccan, and the pride 
of a system which placed his city at the head of Arabia. 
These advantages he would not lightly abandon. 

Whether the idolatry of Mecca would not have crumbled 
without an effort before such preaching as Mahomet’s, szistained 
by reasonable evidence , may be matter for -question. That which 
now imparted to it strength and obstinacy, was the equally 
weak position of its antagonist. Amidst the declamation and 
rhetoric of the Arabian prophet, there was absolutely no proof, 
(excepting his own convictions,) ever advanced in support of 
the divine commission. Idolatry might be wrong, but what 
guarantee had the idolater that Islam was not equally fallaci- 
ous ? This was the sincere, and long the invincible, objection 
of the Meccans; and, though, no doubt, mingled with hatred 
and jealousy, and degenerating often into intolerance and spite, 
it was the real spring of their opposition. 

Persecution, though it may sometimes have deterred the 
timid from joining his ranks, was of unquestionable service ^.o 
Mahomet. It eventually furnished a plausible excuse for cast- 
ing aside the garb of toleration, for opposing force to force 
against those who “ obstructed the ways of the Lord ; ” and at 
last, for the compulsory conversion of unbelievers. Even 
before the Hegira, it forced the adherents of the prophet, in 
self-defence, into a closer union, and made them stand forth 
with a bolder aim and more resolute front The severity and 
injustice of the Meccans, over-shooting the mark, aroused 
personal and family sympathies ; unbelievers sought to avert 
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or to mitigate the sufferings of the Moslems, and in so doing 
were sometimes even gained over to their ranks** 

It was not, however, till three or four years of his ministry 
had elapsed, that^ny general opposition was organized against 
Mahomet. Even after he had begun publicly to pi each, and his, 
followers had multiplied, the Coreish did not gainsay his doctrine. 
The)/ would only point at him as he passed, and say : — There goeth 
the man of the children of Abd al Muttahb , to speak unto the People 
of the Heavens, But, adds tradition, when the prophet began 
to abuse their idols, and to assert the perdition of their ances- 
tors, who had died in unbelief, then they were displeased, and 
began to treat him with hostility and contempt, f 

Hostility once excited, soon showed itself in acts of violence. 
Sdad having retired for prayer with a group of believers to 
one of the glens ncarMecca, a party of Ids neighbours passed 
unexpectedly by, when a sharp contention arose between 
them, followed by blows ; Saad struck one of his opponents 
with a camel goad ; and th ; s, they say, was 44 the first blood 
shed in Islam 

It was probably about this time, the fourth year of his mission , 
(A. D. 613), that in order to prosecute his endeavours peace- 
ably and without interruption, Mahomet took possession of the 
house of Arcam, (one of the converts noticed above,) a short 
distance to the south of his own, upon the gentle rise of Safi 
It was in a frequented position, fronting the Kaaba to the 
cast ; and all the pilgrims, in the prescribed walk between the 
two eminences, must needs pass often before it § Thither 


* The instance of Hamza is one in point, who was led to embrace Islam through 
indignation at the manner in which Abu Jahl abused Mahomet. 

+ W&ckidi , p, 38 ; IJisMrni \ p. 69 ; Tabari , p. 120. 

% Hishdml p, 70* Tabari p. 114. The story is not given by W&ckidi, and U 
open to some suspicion. S&ad is famous as “the first who shot an arrow ** in the 
Mussulman wars, (IV&cfodi, p. 98^*205 J.) His friends, desirous to show that he 
was*the first to shed bloody too, for Islam, may have supposed, magnified, or invented 
this tale. 

§ The house possesses so peculiar an interest in the earliest annals of Islam, that 
we shall note the particulars given by W&ckidi regarding it : page 226— 

I4W ^kjj 1 J£ ^ 1 J 1 dJ iU.j j ) j 1 { 3 

* f y* f 1 U J I4U J (, irn U I J,) 

“ His (Arcam’s) house in Meca was on Sad, the same which the prophet 
occupied in the beginning of Islam ; and in it he invited the people to Islam ; 1 
and therein believed a great multitude. 
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were conducted all who showed any leaning towards the doc- 
trine of Mahomet. Thus of one and another of the believers, 
it is recorded that “ he was converted after the entry into the 
“ house of Arcam, and the preaching thece, ” — or, that “ he 
<( was brought to Mahomet in the house of Arcam, and the pro- 
u phet recited the Coran unto him, and expounded the doctrines 
“ of Islam, and he was converted and embraced the faith. ” So 
famous was it as the birth-place of conversion, that it was 
afterwards styled the house of Islam, * 

Four sons of Abul Bokeir, a confederate of the family of 
Khatt&b, were the first to believe, and ‘ swear allegiance to 
Mahomet in this house, f Though Omar, the son of Khatt&b, 


In after days, Arcam devoted it to theLord in a deed, which W&ckidi saw, 
of which the following extract contains a copy : — 

f j 5 I O 5 1 j I d f j S I j\& ^ 
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“And the house of Arcam was called the house of Islam, and Arcam devote^ 
it (to God ) under the trust of his children ; and I read the document of conse- 
cration. In the name of the Lord, the Compassionate, the Merciful : — this is 
what Arcam hath determined rsgar ditto the house which bordereth upon Safd, 
that it is devoted , as a part of the sacted place . It shall not be sold , neither 
shall it be inherited. Witnessed by Iiisham ibn al As and his freedman. '* 

The descendants of Arcam continued to possess the house, either occupying it 
themselves, or taking rent for it, until the Caliphate of Abu Jafar. When Mo- 
hammad Hasan's grandson rebelled in Medina, Abdallah, the grandson of Arcam 
sided ^ with him, and Abu Jafar caused him to be put in prison and in irons. Then 
the Caliph sent a message to Abdallah, now above eighty years of age, promis- 
ing him a full pardon if he would sell to him the house of Arcam. He objected 
that it was devoted property but at last, partly through intimidation, partly 
tempted by the large price, he sold his share in it for 17,000 dinars, and his 
relatives did likewise. Thus it became the property of the Caliph. Then Mabdi 
gave it to Kheizaiau (the stave girl, the mother of Mus& and H&run,) who enlarged 
Ft, and it was called after her name. 

There is nothing to show clearly on what footing Mahomet occupied this budd- 
ing whether continuously with his family, or only as a place of retreat, where, 
sheltered from the observation and annoyances of the Meccans, he could pursue 
his teaching unmolested. From several incidental notices of converts remaining 
there concealed during the day, and slipping away in the evening, the latter 
Appears to be the more probable view. «• 

* Dar ul Islam : ^ I; t J 

+ Abul Bokeir was descended from Kin an a by an off-shoot more ancient than 
the Coreish. This family is included among the Duatin branch, which emi- 
grated en masse to Medina at the Hegira. [IVdchidi, pp. 196-2564 ) 

The remarkable expression in the text is the same as for doing homage or swear* 
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was not yet converted, the leaven of the new doctrine was 
doubtless spreading rapidly among his connexions. 


The story of Mvsdb ibn Omeir, a great giandson of HAshim, 
will illustrate some of the obstacles to the progress of Islam. 
His wife was a sister of Obeidalla, son of Jahsh;* and, pro- 
bably, through the influence of her family, he was induced to 
visit the house of Arcam, where he listened to Mahomet and 
embraced his doctrine. But he feared publicly to confers the 
change; for his tribe, and his mother, who dialed upon him, 
and through whose fond attention he was noted as the most 
handsomely dressed youth in Mecca, were inveterately oppos- 
ed to Mahomet. His conversion being at last noised abroad, 
his family seized and kept him in durance: but he effected an 
escape, and proceeded to Abyssinia with the first Moslem 
emigrants. When he returned from thence, he was so changed 
and miserable in appearance, that his mother had not the heart 
to abuse him. At a later period, having been deputed by Ma- 
homet to teach the enquirers at Medina, he revisited Mecca 
in company with some of them. His mother being told of his 
arrival, sent the message : — “Ah, disobedient son! dost thou 
'‘•enter a city in which thy mother dwellcth, and not first visit 
“ her ?” “ Nay, verily/’ replied he, “ I shall never visit the house 
“ of any one before the prophet of God.” So after he had 
greeted Mahomet, lie went to his mother, who accosted him ; 
“ Well ! I suppose thou art still a renegade.” “ 1 follow the 
“ faith of tiie prophet of the Lord, Islam.” “Art thou then 
“ well satisfied with the way thou hast hired in the land of 
“Abyssinia, and now again at Yathreb?” Seeing that she 
meditated his imprisonment, he exclaimed, “ What ! wilt thou 
“endeavour to force me from my religion? If thou seekest 
“ to confine me, I will assuredly slay the first person that layeth 
“hands upon me.” His mother said, “then go about your 
“business!” and she began to weep. And Musdb was moved 
and said : — “ Oh, my mother ! I give thee affectionate counsel. 
“ Testify that there is no god but the Lord, and that Maho- 
*^met is his servant and messenger.” And she replied : “By 


mg fealty to a leader or chief. Ackil and his three brothers were converted in 
the house of Arcam, and they were the first to swear allegiance to Mahomet 

therein ; yt ^ It was probably a gene- 
ral declaration of faith and submission to his teaching ; but possibly the mere appli- 
cation of a later phrase to a period when there was nothing yet of the kind* 

* Before noticed as the convert who embraced Christianity in Abyssinia* 
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“ the sparkling stars,* I shall never make a fool of myself 
“by entering into thy religion. I leave thee and thy concerns 
“alone, and steadfastly cleave unto mine own faith.” f 

There were social causes on the other handt to aid the spread 
of the new doctrine. Anticipating a year or two, we may 
illustrate these by the conversion of Tulieb, a cousin, by his 
mother, of Mahomet]: This lad having been gained over in 
the house of Arcam, went to his mother and told her that he 
now believed in the Lord and followed the prophet. She 
replied that he did very right in assisting his maternal cousin ; 

And, by the Lord ! ” she added, “ if i had strength to do that 
“ which men can, 1 would myself defend and protect him,” 
“ But, my mother ! what hindercth thee from believing and 
“ following him ? And truly thy brother Hamza hath believed.” 
She replied, <l I wait to see what my sisters do : 1 shall verily 
“ be like unto them.” “ But, I beseech thee, mother, by the 
“ Lord ! wilt thou not go unto him and salute him, and testify 
“ thy faith ? ” And she did so ; and thenceforward she would 
assist the cause of Mahomet by her speech, and by stirring up 
her sons to aid him and to fulfil his commands § 

Shortly after Mahomet began to occupy the house of Arcam, 
several slaves allied themselves to him. Of these, Yasar and 
Jcihr are mentioned by the commentators on the Coran, as 
the parties accused by the Coreish of instructing the prophet 
The latter was the Christian servant of a family from Hadh- 
ramaut, and the prophet is said to have sat much at his 
cell. || The former, better known under the name of Abu 
Fokciha, II was subjected to great persecution, but probably 

1 j Compare Sura LXXXVI. 3, where the same oath will be found. 

VjJ ) ) C ) ^ 1 L® uJ’ 1 U*J ) j 

T IVdchidi , p. 201 a set/. Mus&h was killed at Ohod, where he displayed a valour 
and disregard of sutfering almost incredible. 

$ His mother was Orwa, daughter of Abd al Muttalib. ( Wdckidi, p. 202J). 

§ Tuleib was killed in the battle of Ajnadein, A. H. 13, aged thirty-five. At the 
period of his conversion, say in the sixth or seventh year of Mahomet’s mission, 
would thus be about sixteen years of age. He went to Abyssinia in the second emi- 
gration, but nothing notable is related of him in after life. 

|| fjtsh&mi , p. 125 ; Sprc tiger, p. 162. He must have died before the emigration 
to Medina, as we do not hear anything farther of him. The imputation of teaming 
from Jabr is probably of a later date than the events we have arrived at; for at 
this period there was scarcely any mention of the Sacred Scriptures in the Coran. 

H Dr. Sprengcr seems to have overlooked this, when he states that his name 
does not appear among the followers of Mahomet. He is frequently mentioned 
ns one of the converts who suffered most severely in the early persecutions. 
(See W&ctodh p. 227.) We do not find him noticed in the later history. So 
that he likely died at Mecca daring this period. 
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died some time before the Hegira. His daughter Fokeiha 
was married to a convert named Hattab, whom we find, with 
others of his family, among the subsequent emigrants to Abys- 
sinia. * • 

A more important convert, styled by Mahomed “the first 
fruits of Greece was SuJtetb. son of Sinan. His home was at 
Mousal, or some neighbouring Mesopotamian village, and his 
father or uncle had been the Persian governor of Obolla. A 
Grecian band made an incursion into Mesopotamia, and carried 
him off, yet a boy, to Syria, perhaps to Constantinople. Bought 
afterwards by a party of Kalbites, he was sold at Mecca to 
Abdalla ibn Jodaan, who freed and took him under his pro- 
tection. A fair and very ruddy complexion marked his 
northern birth, and broken Arabic betrayed a Grecian edu- 
cation. By traffic he acquired some wealth at Mecca ; but 
having embraced Islam, and being left by the death of Ab- 
dalla without any patron, he differed much at the hands of 
the unbelieving Coreish. It is probable that Mahomet gained 
some knowledge of Christianity from him, and he may be the 
same to whom the Meccans at a later period referred as the 
source of his Scriptural information ; — and ’ indeed , we knoiv 
that they say, VERILY A CERTAIN MAN TEACllKTH JI1M : but the 
tongue of him whom they intend is foreign , whereas this Revelation 
is in the tony it e of fine Arabic.f At the general emigration to 
Medina, the people of Mecca endeavoured to prevent his 
departure ; but he bargained to relinquish the whole of his 
property, if they would let him go free, and Mahomet, when he 
heard of it, exclaimed, Suheih, verily , hath made a profitable bar - 
gain. J 


* Hattab, (Sift* above page 12.,) Il&tib and Mumir are mentioned by TTishftmi 
(whom Sprenger follows,) as ^ons of IJ&rith, of the llani Jumh, Wackidi gives 
this genealogy to Mumir, (p. 2594 ) but makes llatib to be the son of Amr, of 
an entirely different tribe, the Bani Amir ibn Lowey. (p. 260.) 

•f Sura XVI., 103, which is one of the latest Meccan Suras. The same 
imputation will be found in Suras of a somewhat earlier dale ; as Sura XLIV., 
4 ; XXV., 4. 

The family of Suheih held that he fled from Constantinople to Mecca, after reach* 


The description of Suheib is given in considerable detail. He was a little 
below middle stature, and had much hair. (Idem, p. 2224.) 

t ( li'Sckidi, Ildd.) When he was about to emigrate, the Meccans said unto him, 
Thau earnest hither in need and penury ; hut thy wealth hath increased with us 
until thou hast reached thy present prosperity ; and now thou art departing, not 
thyself only , but with all thy properly ; by the Lotd , that shall not be l And he said 
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Another freed slave, Ammar , used to resort to the house 
of Arcam, and simultaneously with Suheib, embraced Islam. 
His fat her J Y&sir, a stranger from Yemen, his mother Sommeya] 
and his brother Abdallah, were also believerst* 

The jealousy and enmity of the Coreish, were aggravated 
by the continued success of the new sect, which now numbered 


If / relinquish my property, will ye leave me free to depart f And they agreed 
thereto : so he parted with all his goods : and when that was told unto Mahomet, 
he said, “ Verily Suheib hath trafficked “ to profit.” Another version states 
that he was pursued by the Meccans, when he turned round on his camel, and 
swore, that if they persisted lie would shoot every arrow in his quiver at them, 
and then take to his sword. And they, knowing him to be one of the best archers 
in Mecca, left him and returned. 

Suheib had some humour. He reached Medina in the season of fresh dates, 
and being weary and hungry, he fell upon them. But as he suffered from 
Opthalmia in one of his eyes, the prophet asked why he ate dates (they being 
injurious to that disease): and he replied, Verily I am eating them only from the 
side of the eye that is well: and the prophet smiled thereat. Suheib then asked 
Abu liakr, why they had left him at Mecca to be imprisoned, &c. — and that 
he had been forced to buy his life with his wealth ; Mahomet, in reply, is repre- 
sented as making use of the saying in the text ; whereupon was revealed Sura 
II. 207 : — And oj men there is one , who buyeth his life, through the desire of those 
things that he p leasing unto God , &c., ( Wackidi, p, 2 23) He died A. 11, 33, aged 
seventy : and was buried at Backi, the cemetery of Medina. 

* Y&sir belonged to a tribe in Yemen of the Madhij or Cahlan stock. He 
with two brothers visited Mecca to seek out their maternal relatives ; and he 
remained behind with his patrom Abu llodzeifa, w ho gave him in marriage to his 
slave girl Sommeya. bhe bore to him Ammar, freed by Abu Hodzeifa, and 
Abdallah. 

After YAsir, Sommeya married a Gieek slave, Azrack, belonging to a man of 
T&if, and to him she bore Salma. It is not easy to explain this, for at the time 
referred to in the text (1. e ., 614 or 615 A. D.) Yasir was alive, and is mentioned 
as having w r ith his wife joined Mahomet and suffered severe persecution. The 
second marriage of Sommeya, and the birth of Salma were consequently after this 
period. But Am m fir, her son by Yasir, was at least one year (perhaps four) older 
than Mahomet, or about forty-six years of age ; and his mother (who had moreover 
borne to YAsir a son, Horeith, older than Ammar, ( Wiukidi , p. 227.) must there- 
fore have been near sixty years of age. Yet we are to believe that she married, and 
bore a son after that age. 

Wackidi has a tradition that Sommeya suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
Abujahl.— 

* f X I ^ gi I ^ | ^ l*JUKi 

** And (after a day of persecution,) when it was evening , Abu J a hi came and 
abused Sommeya, and usd filthy language toward* her , and stabbed (or reviled ?) 
her, and killed her, and she was the first martyr in Islam , except Bilal , who counted 
not his life dear unto him in the service of the Lord ; so that they tied a rope about 
his neck ana made the children run backwards and forwards , pulling him between the 
ft vo hills of Mecca (Abu Cobeis and Ahmar. matg-gloss) and BUM kept saying, 
One, One ! (#. e., there is only one God) ( Wackidi , p. 224,) 

The story of this martyrdom appears to us apocryphal : — I. This is the only 
place we find it mentioned in the early biographers .* whereas had it really occurred, 
it would have been trumped forth in innumerable traditions and versions. 
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more than fifty followers. The brunt of their wrath fell upon the 
converted slaves, and on the strangers and poor believers who 
had no patron or protector. These were seized and imprisoned ; 
or they were cast, in the glare of thu mid-day sun, upon the 
scorching sand and gravel of the Meccan valley ;* the torment 
being enhanced by unsufferable thirst, until die wretched suf- 
ferers hardly knew what they said.f If under the torture they 
reviled Mahomet and acknowledged the idols of Mecca, they 
were refreshed by bags of water upon the spt>t, and taken to their 
homes. Bilal is recorded alone to have escaped the shame of 
recantation ; in the depth of his suffering, his persecutors 
could force from him but one expression, — A UA1) ! AilAD I 


There is certainly no danger of the perils and losses of the early Moslems being 
under-estimated or insufficiently noticed by tradition. II. The tendency of ex- 
aggerating persecution may have led the descendants of the family to attribute 
Sommeya’s death, which happened prtbably before the Hegira, to Abu Jahl'a ill- 
treatment, with which it had probably little or nothing to do. (See Cannon II. 
B. in former Article.) The manner in which the story subsequently expanded, 
will be seen by a reference to Sale’s note on the Coran, XVI., 106. The double 

signification of the word (abuse, and stabbing,) may have given its origin 

to the story. III. The desire to heap contumely on Abu Jahl, would lead to the 
same result. {Cannon fl. G.) IV, BilAl, in the above extract, is also noticed at 
a virtual martyr, though he long survived these persecutions ; which is not in favor 
of the exact and literal interpretation of the passage. V. The chronological 
difficulty still remains. Repeated traditions speak of Y&sir, Sommeya and 
Amra&r, (father, mother, and son,) being all tormented together, and so seen by 
Mahomet as he passed by: ( WAckidi % p. 227 hut they would not be «o mentioned 
unless Yasir were stiP married to Sommeya. Yet “ after YAsir,” (and apparently 
after his death,) she married Azrack. flow, then, arc we to understand that she 
died under persecution? It may be suggested th t her marriage with Azrack 
may have been an interlude in her married life with Ydsir, to whom she again 
returned as wife, but this is not the natmal meaning of the expulsions' used ; — or, 
that her marriage to Azrack and martyrdom may have occurred at a later period. 
Yet this could hardly have been, as she bore him a son, and must have survived 
the period of hot persecution. On the whole, the evidence for the martyrdom is ut- 
terly insufficient. Azrack belonged to Taif, and was one of the slaves who at the 
siege of that city (some fifteen years later,) fled over to Mahomet’s camp. It is 
natiHal to conclude that Sommeya, after Yasir's death, married Azrack, and accom- 
panied him to T&if. 

Some accounts represent Amm&r as having emigrated to Abyssinia, but dthers 
state this as doubtful. He was killed in the battle of Siffin, A. H. 37, aged 
ninety-one or ninety-four. He was at one period appointed by Omar Governor 
of Cufa. 

* M. Caussin dc Perceval in here rendering the two Arabic words Ramdaha and 
Batha as the names of places, has made a curious mistake, rare in an Orientalist 
of his attainments. The words signify “ gravel,” and “ valley . n 

f It is added, that they used to encase them in coats of mail. The torturt 
that would thus be inflicted by the heated metal can be understood only by 
those who know the power of a tropical sun beating upon the arid sand and rocks. 
There is, however, a constant tendency to magnify these sufferings, and we have 
no check. {See Cannon //. B, in former Article.) 
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“ One, one, (God alone ! ”) On such an occasion Abu Bakr 
passed by, and secured his liberty of conscience by purchasing 
his freedom.* Some of the others retailed the scars of the 
sores and wounds thus inflicted to the end of their lives. 
Khob&b and Amm&r used to exhibit with pride and exultation 
the marks of their suffering and constancy to another genera- 
tion, in which glory and success had well nigh effaced the me- 
mory of persecution.f 

With those who under these trying circumstances renounced 
their faith, Mahomet exhibited much commiseration. The 
following anecdote will show that he even encouraged them to 
dissimulate that they might escape the torment. The prophet 
happening to pass by Ammfir, as lie sobbed and wiped his eyes, 
enquired of him what was the matter Evil ; Oh prophet! 
“They would not let me go until 1 had abused thee, and spoken 
“ well of their gods.” But how dost thou find thy heart ? “ Se- 
cure and steadfast in the faith.” Then, replied Mahomet, if 
they repeat their cruelty , repeat thou also thy ivords. A special 
exception for such unwilling deniers of Islam was even pro- 
vided in the Coran.J 

Mahomet himself was safe under the shadow of the respect- 
ed and now venerable Abu Talib, who, though unconvinced by 
the claims of the prophet, scrupulously fulfilled those of the 
nephew, and withstood resolutely every approach of the 
Coreish to detach him from his guardianship. 


* Abu Bakr paid tor him seven (according to others five) owkeas. When it 
was told to Mahomet, he said, “ Wilt thou give me a share in him?” To which 
Abu Bakr replied, that he had already released him. ( W&ckidi , p. 224.) Iitshaim 
(p. ‘ S 9) R*ves further particulars:— Waraca used to pass by while Bil&l was being 
tormented, and said that he would buy him. At last Abu Bakr, whose house 
was in the same quarter, said to his master .—Dost thou not fear God that thou 
t rentes/ this poo* neatu'c v 0 ? “Nay,” replied liis master, “ it is thou that hast 
perverted him : it is fur thee to deliver him from this plight.” So Abu Bakr 
bargained to give for him another black slave, much stronger than Bil&l. 

Abu Bakr bought, and freed besides, six male and female slaves converts to 
Islam. His father, seeing lliar they were all poor weak creatures, told him thfct he 
had much better redeem able bodied men who would be fit to help his cause : 
but Abu Bakr replied that he had done as God had minded him to do. 

t Besides these two, the names of five others are given amongst those who 
suffered severe persecution of this nature : vi*,. Suheib, Amr ibn Foheira, Abu 
Fokeiha, and the father and mother of Ammfir. For the vain-glorious boasting of 
Ammfir, see IVtU&idt, p. 227 and of Khobfib, who displayed his scars before Omar, 
when Caliph, idem , p. 210^. 

t The story of Ammfir, is given from various sources by Wfickidi, (p. 2274), 
Bee Sura XVI., 106, Whorrcr denieth God after that he hath Mitred, (except- 
ing him WHO IS FORCIBLY COMPKLLEd THERETO, HIS HEART REMAINING STEAD- 
FAST in THE faith,) on such rcsteth the zvtath of God. See also Sura XXXIX., 
53, where renegades from Islam (“ those who have transgressed against their own 
somtsf) are exhorted not to despair of the mercy of God, 
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Abu Bakr, too, and those who could claim affinity with the 
powerful families of Mecca, though exposed perhaps to con- 
tumely and reproacji, were general^ secure from personal in- 
jury. The chivalry which makes common cause among the 
members and connections of an Arab family, and arouses the 
fiery impetuosity of ail against the injures A one, prevented, 
the enemies of Islam from open and violent persecution.* Such 
immunity, however, depended in part on the good will of the 
convert's family and friends ; it would hardly exist where his 
whole tribe were inimical to the new religion. Thus, when the 
Buni Makhzum were minded to chastise some of their number 
and among the rest Walid, foi becoming Moslems, they re- 
paired to his brother Hisham, a violent opposer of the prophet, 
and demanded his permission ; this he readily gave, but added, 
beware of killing hint, for if thou dost, 1 shall verily slay in his 
stead the chief cst among you.f 

To escape these indignities, and the fear of perversion, Ma- 
homet now recommended such of his followers as were without 
protection, to seek an asylum in a foreign land. Yonder, point- 
ing to the West, licth a country wherein no one is wiongcd ; a 
land of righteousness . Depart thither , and remain until it. picaseth 
the Lord to open your way before you. Aby ssinia was well known 
to the Meccans as a market for the goods of Arabia ; and the 
Court of the Najdshy (or king,) was the ordinary destination 
of one of their annual caravans. ; In the month of Kajab, 
the fifth year of Mahomet’s prophetic office, § eleven men, some 
mounted, some on foot, and four of them accompanied by their 
wives, set out for the port of Shuciba, ll where, finding two 
vessels about to set sail, they embarked in haste, and were 
conveyed to Abyssinia fur half a dinar a-piecc. The Meccans 
are said to have pursued them, but they had already left the 
port. Among the emigrants was Othman, (son of Aff&n) fol- 
lowed by his wife Rockeya, the prophet’s daughter ; and Abd a \ 

+ 

* See this state of society described in the paper cm the l'orefatft^rs ef 
Mahomet , p. 2. 

f u Hishami $ p. 91, Walid and Ilisham were sons of the famous Waltd ibnal 
Moghira, already mentioned as oitt of the chief men of Mecca, and a violent 
opponent of Mahomet. 

X “ Then Mahomet gave commandment to them to go forth to the land of 
Abyssinia. Now there was thereaj^t king, A 1 Najdshy. It was aland with 
which the Coreish used to do merchandize, because they found therein abundance 
of food, protection, and good traffic,” ( Tabari \ p. 127 ) 

§ November , 615 A. D., by the calculations of M. Caussin de Perceval. 

tl the ancient port of Mecca, not far from Jiddah- 
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Rahman, both, as merchantmen, already perhaps acquainted 
with the country. The youths, Zobeir and Musab, were also 
of the number. The party was headed biy Othm&n, son of 
Matzftn, as its leader * They met with a kind reception from 
the Naj&shy and his people. The exile was passed in peace and 
in comfort. 

This is termed the first “ Hegira,” or flight to Abyssinia, as 
distinguished from the later and more extensive emigration 
thither. On this occasion the emigrants were few, but the part 
they acted was of deep importance to Islam. It convinced the 
Meccans of the sincerity and resolution of the converts, and 
proved their readiness to undergo any loss and any hardship, 
rather than abjure the faith of Mahomet. A bright example 
of self-denial was exhibited to the believers generally, who 
were led to regard peril and exile in 41 the cause of God,” as a 
glorious privilege and distinction. It suggested that the hostile 
attitude of their fellow citizens, and the purity of their own 
faith, might secure for them, within the limits of Arabia, a 
sympathy and hospitality as cordial as the Abyssinian; and 
thus struck the type of a greater “ Hegira,” the emigration to 
Medina. Finally, it turned the attention of Mahomet more 
closely and more favourably to the Christian religion. If an 
Arab asylum had not at last offered itself at Medina, the 
prophet himself might have emigrated to Abyssinia, and 
Mahometanism might have dwindled, like Gnosticism or Mon- 
tanism, into one of the ephemeral heresies of Christianity. 


To complete our review of this period, it is needful that we 
should examine the portions of the Coran given forth in it, for 
their purport, and even their style, will throw an important 
light upon the inner, as well as the external, struggles of the 
prophet. 

To the two or three years intervening between the commis- 
sion to preach, and the first emigration to Abyssinia, may be 
assigned about twenty of the Suras as they now stand. Eten 
in this short time, a marked change may be traced both in the 
sentiments and the composition.f 


* see ttiUkidi, p, Talar u p, 127 ; ihih&mi. p. 91.S picneer, p. 182 : and 

Cmssin de Tcrcevaly VoL I., p. 388, 

+ The Sums of this period consist of about twenty. The supposed order of the pre- 
ceding twenty* two Suras has been given in a previous at tide. The following appears, 



39, CVlL; 40, LV.; 4 i, LVif 
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At first, like a Himalayan stream, the current dashes head- 
long — pure, wild, impetuous. Such are the fragments described 
in a previous art^le. Advancing, the style becomes calmer 
and more uniform ; yet ever and anon the tumultuous rhapsody, 
like an unexpected cataract, interposes thrilling words of ardent 
conviction and fervid aspiration. * Advancing still, though the 
dancing stream sometimes sparkles, and the foam deceives the 
eye, one may trace a rapid decline in the vivid energy of 
natural inspiration, and even the mingling with it of grosser 
elements. There is yet, indeed, a wide difference from the 
turbid, tame, and sluggish course of later days ; but the ten- 
dency towards it cannot be mistaken. The decay of life is now 
supplied by artificial expedient. Elaborate periods, and the 
measured cadence of rhyming prose, convey too often unmean- 
ing truisms, or sill} 7 fiction. Though there still occur power- 
ful reasonings against idolatry, and the burning words of a 
living faith, yet the chief substance of the Coran begins 
to be composed of legends expanded by the prophet’s imagina- 
tion ; of pictures of heaven and hell, the resurrection and the 
judgment day ; and of dramatic scenes in which the righteous 
and the damned, angles, genii, and infernal spirits, converse 
in language framed adroitly as argument in the cause of 
Mahomet. 

The Suras gradually extend in length. In the preceding 
stage a whole Sura seldom exceeds the quarter of a page of 
Fi tigers beautiful quarto edition ; in the present period it 
occupies one, and sometimes two pages. *f* 

The theory of inspiration becomes more fully developed. 
The Almighty, from whom Revelation alone proceeds, is the 
sole authority for its collection, recitation and true meaning. 

* Throughout this period we find the same wild oaths constantly recurring at 
in the earlier Suras. See Suras LXXXI., LXXXIV., LXXXVI., LXXXV.* 
LXXVIJ., LXXV., LXX., 40, LVL, 47. In the 86th Sura, the oath used by 
Mus&b’s mother, occurs “by the sparkling star I ” 

H t It is intersting to watch the gradual lengthening of the Suras. Fliigel’s edi- 
tion forms an excellent standard for doing so. The number of verses , from their 
varying length, is not an exact test, but that of the lines and pages of the 
printed volume is. The twenty-two Suras first revealed contain an average of only 
five lines each ; the next twenty Suras, (those referred to in the present Article,) 
sixteen lines some of them being composed of nearly 2 pages, (each page having 
twenty-two lines ) From this period to the Hegira the average length of fifty 
Suras is 3 pages and nine lines; some being sev^n and eight, and one nearly 
12 pages, 'i he average length of the twenty-one Medina Suras is 5 fages^ the 
longest is the second, of 22% pages,— the next the third, fourth and fifth, 14#, 13I 
and 1 1 pages respectively. 

Up to nearly the time <>f the prophet’s emigration to Medina, the Suras were pro- 
duced generally whole at one time as we now find them. Later it became 
Mahomet’s practice to throw together, according to their subject-matter, verses 
given forth at various time,— which is one reason why the later Suras are of 
such great length. ( See page 5 of Original Sources for Biography of Mahomet.) 
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On these points Mahomet must wait for heavenly direction ; 
he must not be hasty in repeating the Divine words, for 
44 the Coran is revealed by a gradual revelation ” * and it is the 
prerogative of the Lord to prescribe what shall be remember- 
ed and what forgotten. + How much soever the prophet 
fnay have sincerely believed, or persuaded himself to believe, 
that these functions were executed by the Deity, the doctrine 
offered an irresistible temptation to suit the substance of the 
Coran to the varying necessities of the hour, and eventually 
led to the open assertion (which so damaged h L cause in the 
eves of unbelievers,) that where two passages are irrecon- 
cilably opposed in their meaning, the later abrogates the 
earlier. 

Notwithstanding this apparent fallibility, we begin to find 
a disposition to claim for the Coran a superstitious veneration, 
by ascribing to it not Divine inspiration only, but a heavenly 
original. Truly , it is the glorious Coran , IN THE PRESERVED 
TABLET. \ 

“ It is an admonition in rcveicd pages J 
Kxalp'd pme; 

Written by Mnihe-v lumoi.'iblc and just. M § 

It vva& brought down horn Heaven on the 

\n,n r ni- i'ovv Kit, a night which excellent a thousand months, 
Whereon the Angles and tjik SriKir descend by the command of their 

t hoi d, upon every errand ; 

It is l'earo until the brenking of the Morn "I! 

* 5 b y 3 ^ )jaS I i_Clr UJ y Li I Verily, W? (the Lord ) send dvwn 

the Coran by degrees unto thee ; the Oordoo translation of Abd ul Cadir has 
^ “ slowly and gently. ” 

t We shall cause thee to rehearse (the Revelation,) and thou shall not forget 
excepting that which the Lord shall please ; for lie knoweth that which is public 
and that which is concealed ; and We shall facilitate unto thee that which is easy ” 
(Sura LX XXV II., 6, 7.) J 

* In another passage Mahomet is thus addressed by the Deity 44 And move 
not thy tongue thetein (in repeating the Coran) that thou shouldest be hasty 
therewith Verily up >n Us dcvolveth the collection thereof, and the recitation 
thereof, and when We shall have iecited it unto thee, then follow the recitation 
thereof. Farther, upon Us devolveth the explanation thereof.” (Sura LXXV 
17—19.) 

J Sura LXXXV., 21, Meaning, according to Sale's paraphrastic translation,— 
“ the original whereof is written in a table heft in Heaven." 

§ 44 Being transcribed from the preserved table, kept pure and uncorrupted 
from the hands of evil spirits, and touched only by the Angles.” Zamakshari as 
quoted by Sale. The sntbes apparently mean the Angels. 

II Sura XCVII. This is the famous Lai/at al Cadr, of which so much has 
been made in after days. It probably referred to some special night on which 
Mahomet conceived that the truth broke full and clear upon his mind ; hence the 
44 Night of Power.” 

The Sura is a fragment of five verses only, and abruptly opens with the words, 
** we have caused it to descend on the night of Al Cadr.” It may either signify 
*with Sale and the commentators “ the Coran,” or more probably a clear sense 
of Divine Truth. 
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It is not clear what ideas Mahomet at the first attached 
to “ the spirit ” here noticed.* They were perhaps indefinite. 
It was a phrase he had heard used, but with different mean- 
ings, by the Jews anu Christians. That it wa« the “ Holy 
Ghost ’* (however interpreted) Mahomet intended by the 
term, is evident from the repeated use. though at a later 
date, of the expression “ God strengthened Him (Jesus) by 
the Holy Spirit . But eventually there can be no cioubt 
that the “ Holy Spirit ” of Mahomet came to signify the 
Angel Gabriel. He had learned, and he believed, that Jesus 
was “ born of the Virgin Mary, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost and either knowingly rejecting the divinity of that 
blessed person, or imperfectly informed as to Ilis nature, he 
confounded Gabriel announcing the conception, with the Holy 
Spirit that overshadowed Mary. The two expressions became, 
in the phraseology of the Coran, synonymous. 

And Gabriel, the ‘‘Spirit/* was the Messenger who com- 
municated to Mahomet the words of God, and sometimes 
appeared to him in a material form. The traditional account of 
the vision of Gabriel at the commencement of his inspiration, 
has already been noticed. It is perhaps to this apparition the 
prophet alludes in an early Sura of the present period : — 

And l swear by the Star that is retrograde ; 

By that which goeth forwxml, and that which dtsnpi caret h ; 

By the Night when it closed* ir, 

By the Mom when it breaketh ! 

(I swear) that this verily is the word of an honoured Messenger ; 

Powerful ; aud with the Lord of the Thro w, of great dignity : 

Obeyed tin’ re and fa ihful. 

And your Companion L not mud ; 

Truly he hath seen him in the 'dear lJUmon : 

And he eniertuincth aspii'.ohs legmding the Un«een ; 

Neither is this the word of a rejected t Devil. 

Whither then arc ye going? 

Verily this is no other than an admonition to all creatures, 

'1 o him amongst you that willeth to walk upiightly ; 

But ye shall not will, unless the Lord willeth 'Ihe Lord of Creation 1 

Swka I, XXXI. 

The concluding verses show that Mahomet already con- 
templated his mission as embracing the whole world. The 

* 'Ihc only two other places in which “the Spirit ” is mentioned h\ the re-* 
velations o i this period, are Suras, LXXVIII., 37 ; and JLXX, 5 ; in which it 
is alluded to in connection with the Angels as present at the day of Judgment. 

t See Sura II., 87, 254— O 'SxjJ I ft j* I UjJ ! j 

^ ^ Z 2 *** * ^ ^ ^ J the expression is the same in both passages. 

So Sura LVIII., 22. He hath strengthened them (believers) with Ilis Spirit 

^ J yi ^ ) * u ^ ater periods of the Coran the same verb is used 

with reference to supernatural help, as by angels in battle, Sura IX.. 42 : 
VII., 65 ; III , 13 ; VIII., 25. * ' 

X Literally driven away , and thereof unable ever to hear the secrets of Heaven. 
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vivid conviction of its heavenly origin contrasted strangely 
with the apathy and unbelief around him ; and hence is spring- 
ing up a belief in the Divine decree of electidn and reprobation, 
which alone could account for these spiritual phenomena,* yet 
in the very strength of the asseveration that he was not de- 
ceived, and that his inspiration was not that of a “ rejected 
devil,” do we not trace the symptoms of a lurking .suspicion 
that all might possibly not be right ? 

‘ The teaching of the Coran is, up to this stage, very simple. 
Belief in the Unity of God, and in Mahomet as His messen- 
ger, in the resurrection of the dead, and retribution of good 
and evil,+ arc perhaps the sole doctrines insisted upon. The 
only duties, prayer J and charity, honesty in weights and 
measures, § truthfulness in testimony, chastity, || and the faith- 
ful observance of covenants. 

It is doubtful whether, at this period, Mahomet inculcated 
the rites of the Meccan system as divine. The absence of allu- 
sion to them inclines to the opinion that they formed at least no 
part of his positive teaching. There was at any rate a clear and 
conclusive renunciation of idolatry : — 

Sura cix.— Say, Oh, ye unbelievers ! 

I worship not that which ye worship ; 

And yc do not worship that which I worship, 

I will never worship that which ye worship ; 

Neither will yc worship that which t worship. 

To you be your Religion ; to me my Religion. 


* We fjnd the doctrine of predestination appearing in almost the same word* 
in another Sura of this period. — {LXXVI., 29.) Verily this is a Warning, And 
whoso willeth tdketh the way unto his Lord ; and ye shall not will unless God, ivilleth, 
for God is kno wing and wise. He causcth such as He willeth to enter into His Mercy » 
but as for the Unjust , He hath prepared for them a grievous punishment, (v. 29 to end.) 

+ Sura LXX. y 26. 

$ LX XVI., 7, 25 ; LXX. 23—33. The iima prayer are as y et only men- 
tioned generally, as Morning, Evening and Night. 

% Sura LXX XII L, 1 — 5 > ^ l '- » 8 . The former opens with a fme philippic 
against those who defraud in weights and measures : — “ IVhatl do they think that 
they shall not be raised / On the great day / The day on which mankind shall stand 
btfote the Lord of all creatures V 

H Sum LXX,, 29—32. It is to be specially noted that at this early period, 
Mahomet, according to the custom of the country, admitted slave girls to be 
lawptl concubines, besides ordinary wives ; and they are specified by the same 
phrase afterwards used at Medina, vis., that which your right hands possess , signi- 
fying female slaves obtained by purchase or conquest. This was at a time when 
he himself lived chastely with a single wife of advanced age. Though the license 
was subsequently used for his own indulgence, and as holding out an inducement 
to his follower# to fight, in the hope of capturing females, (who would then be 
lawful concubines as “that which their right hand possessed), yet, these 
do not appear to have been the original motives for the rule. It was, in fact, one of 
the earliest compromises, by which he fitted his system to the usages and wants 
of those about him. 
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This Sura is said to have been revealed when the aged Walld 
pressed Mahomet to the compromise, that his God should bo 
worshipped in conjunction with their deities, or alternately every 
year.* Whatever the occasion, it breathes a spirit of uncom- 
promising hostility to the practice of idolatry. 

The vivid pictures of heaven and hell, placed, to increase 
their effect, in close juxtaposition, are now painted in colours 
of material joy and torment ; which, though to us absurd and 
childish — were well calculated to strike a deep impression upon 
the simple Arab mind. Rest and passive enjoyment: gardens 
verdant with murmuring rivulets, wherein the believer clothed 
in green silk, brocades, and silver ornaments, reposes beneath 
the wide spreading shade, upon couches with cushions and car- 
pets ; and drinks the sweet-waters of the fountain, or quaffs 
aromatic wine (such as the Arabian loved, and before Islam 
indulged in) placed in goblets before him, or handed round in 
silver cups resplendent as glass, by beautiful youths ; while 
clusters „ of fruit hang close and invite the hand to gather 
them ; such is the oft repeated, and glowing scene, framed to 
captivate the inhabitant of the thristy and sterile Mecca.-f 

And another element is soon added to complete the Paradise 
of the pleasure-loving Arab : — 

Vculy for the Pious is a blissful abode ; 

Gardens and Vin^yaias, 

And Damsels with swelling bosoms, <>f an equal age ; 

And a full cup. t 

• #•••• 

In the customary picture of a shady garden " with fruits and 
‘‘meats, and beakers of wine that causcth not the head tb ache 
u neither disturbeth the reason, 1 ” wc have these damsels of Pa- 
radise introduced as “ lovely , large-eyed girls, § resembling pearls 
hidden in their shells , a reward for that which the faithful have 
wrought, * * * * Verily, we have created them of a rare crea- 
tion ; we have made them virgins , fascinating , of an equal age f 
The following extract will illustrate the artifical style and 


♦ f/ishami, p. 79 j Tabari, p. 139. 

t These descriptions are literally copied ftom the Coran, {Cnf, Suras 
LXXXVHI., 8 ; LXXXIII., 22 j ixxvil 4* i LXXVI., ta.) The wine it 
in one passage spoken of as sealed with musk, and spiced with ginger. 

X Sura LXXVIII., 30. 

8 flOrics Sura LII., 20 ; LVI., 24. This is the earliest mention of the Hourte*, 
or black-eyed girls of Paradise, so famous in the Mahometan system, and by which 
perhaps, more than anything else, Mahometanism is known among other nations. 
They were not thought of, at least not introduced into the revelation, till four or five 
years after Mahomet had assumed the office of prophet. 


D 
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unworthy materialism, into which this fire of early inspiration 
was now degenerating. It is taken from a psalm with a fixed 
alternating versicle throughout, quaintly addressed in the dual 
number to men and genii ; and to suit the rhyme the objects 
are all (excepting the damsels) introduced in pairs. 

* * # * 

* * * This is Hell, which the wicked deny ; 

They shall pass to. and fro between the same and Scalding Water ; 

Which then of the of your Lord will ye deny ? 

Xlttt to him that dreadeth the appearing of his Lord, shall he two Gardens ; 

Which then of the signs of your Lord so ill ye deny ? 

rianted with Shady trees, 

Which then of the signs of your Lord will ye deny f 
In each of them shall two fountains flow, 

Which then of the signs of your I,ord will ye deny f 
And in each shall there be of every fiuit two kinds, 

Which then of the sign', of your Lord wll ye deny ? 

They shall repose on brocade-lined Catpeis, the fruits of the tv/o gardens hanging close, 

Which then oj the signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 

In them shall be modest girls, refraining their looks, whom before them no man shall have 

1 deflowered, neither any genius. 
Which then of the signs of your Lord wdl je deny 1 
Like as if they were lubies oi pearls * 

It is very remarkable that the notices in the Coran of this 
voluptuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to a time when, 
whatever the tendency of his desires, Mahomet was living, 
chaste and temperate, with a single wife of three-score years 
of age.f Gibbon characteristically observes that “Mahomet 
" has not specified the male companions of the female elect, 


* Sura LV., 43 , &c. The above is the reward of the highest class of believers© 
Another set of gardens aul females is immediately after described for tho 
commoner class of the fii.hlul ; — “ And besides these, there shall be tw* 
other gardens * * Of a daik preen. * * in each two fountains of weL 

ling water. * * in each fmits with the palm and the pomegranate. * * 

In them shall be damsels amiable and lovely. * * Large-eyed H Aries, kept 

within pavillions, a * Whom no man shall have defloweied before them, nor 
any genius. ** between each veiso the fixed versicle which then, &c., recurs. 

So at a somewhat later date ; — >4 And close unto the believers shall be modest 
females refraining their looks, like osuich eggs delicately covered." ( Sura 
XXXVII., 49.) In another parage of the same period the faithful are said to be 
"martu'd" to t hoe “ laii Inigo-eyed gills.” (Sura XLIV., 53, See also Sura 
XXXVIII., 53. 

In tour other places of a still later date, and ptobably after Khadija’s death, 
the wives of believers (their fioper wives of this world apparently) v are 
spoken of ns enduing into paradise with 1 heir husbands. Mahomet may have 
deemed it possible ilut the eattldy wives might still remain united to their* hus- 
bands in Paradise, m spite of their new black-eyed rivals. ( Suras XXXVI., 55 ; 
XLIIL, 68 ; XIII*, 25 ; XL., 9.) 

t It is very noteworthy that in the Medina Ptiras, that is. in all the voluminous 
revelations of the ten yea is following the Hegira, women are only twice referred to 
as constituting one of the deliehts of l'amdise ; and on both occasions in these 
simple words and to them (believers.) there shall be theran pure wives (Sura II , 
25 t IV 55J Was it that the soul of Mahomet had at that period no longings after 
what he had then the full enjoyment of? Or that a closer contact with Jewish 
pnneiples and morality, covered with a merited confusion the sensual picture of his 
Paradise drawn at Mecca ? 
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« lest he should either alarm the jealousy of the former hus- 
41 bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspicion of an ever- 
** lasting marriage.” The remark, made in raillery, is pregnant 
with reason, and aitns a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam, 
Faithful women will renew their youth in heaven ; and their 
good works merit an equal and analogous reward. But Maho* 
met shrank from the legitimate conclusion. 

The Hell of Mahomet is no less material and gross than his 
Heaven. The drink of the damned is boiling water and filthy 
corruption ; on being cast into the: jut, they hear it bray wildly 
like an ass : hell boileth over, it almost buisteth with fury : 
the smoke, rising in three columns, affordeth neither shade 
nor protection, but casteth forth great sparks like castles, or 
as it were yellow camels.” * 

♦ * * * 

And the companions of the Left Hand, how miserable they 1 
In scorching Blast., and scalding Water, 

And the shade of bin jke 
That isnot coki nor is it gr.it'-h'!. 

Verily before that, they lived in Picture, 

And they were bent upon g’-eat Wickedness ! 

And they used to say, 

IVKat ! after we haze died and b,\ owe dust and bone*, shall we be raised f 
Or our Fathers that preceded use ? 

Sajr. yea, verily, the Former and the J -atler, 

Shall be gathered at the time of the appointed Day. 

* Then shall you, oh ! ye tlird errand reject the Truth ; 

-Eat assuredly of the Tree of /,<u hhft/n. 

Filling your bellies therewith 
And drinking thereup n boiling wat^r, 

As a thir.ty Came! ilrmkelh. 

This shall be your entertainment on the. Day of Kcvkoninp I 

MU<A J.Vr., /jfl — 58. 

A nearer vengeance in this life begins to loom darkly forth, 
but mingled mysteriously with the threats of the Judgment- 
day and Hell, thus ; — 

* • The day of separation ! 

And what shall make thee know wh.it the Day of Separation meaneth \ 

W /C on that day unto the Demers <-f the Truth ! 

What 1 Have we not destroyed the former nations ) 

Wherefore we shall cause the latter to follow them. 

Thus shall we deal with the w icked People 1 

, 1 ' „ * . I _ 'I' .t. A 


Ihe Clay whereon a man shall see that wmrn ms naiiu* nave wrougni, 

Aud the unbeliever* shall say, Ok ! would that / were dust ! J 
* * * What l are ye secure that he who dwclleth in the Heavens will not cause the earth to 
•wallow you up, and it shall quake I , , , . , „ . ‘ . 

Or that he will not send upou you an overwhelming Blast, and then yc shall know of what 
nature is my Warning l 9 

Aud verily the Nations that preceded these denied the Truth, and how awful was my Vengeance. 

* See Suras LXXXVIII , 1 ; LXXVIII., 23; LXXVII., 30; LXVIL, 6 
f Sura LXXVII., 13, 19. 

X Sura LXXVIII.,39. 

| Sura LX VI I., 16. 
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But the men of Mecca scoffed at these threats, and defied 
the preacher to bring them into execution, 

# # • And they say, When thall this promised Vengeance he, if he speak the Truth 7 
Sav, Nay, verily, the knowledge thereof is with God alone ; as for mi I am but a plain Warner. 

But when they see it, the countenance of those who disbelieved shall fall ; 

And it shall be said. This is that which ye have been calling for. 

Sat, What think ye, whether the Lord destroy me and those that be with me or have mercy upon 
us, Who shall deliver the Unbelievers from a dreadful Punishment ?* 

We begin also to find in the Coran the arguments used by 
the Meccans against the prophet, and the mode in which they 
were replied to. The progress of incredulity may thus be 
followed, and the very expressions used by either party traced. 

The resurrection of the body was derided by his fellow 
citizens as an idle imagination ; and when the prophet sought 
to illustrate it by the analogies of nature, and the power of 
God in creation, he was scouted as a sorcerer or magician, 
who would produce from dust and dead men's bones a living 
body. 

The Coran was denounced at one time as a bare-faced im- 
posture, as Fables of the Ancients *f trumped up to suit the occa- 
sion, and borrowed from the foreigners at Mecca ; at others, 
as the effusion of a phrenzied poet, j or the absurdity of an 
insane fool. 

Jeers and jests were the ordinary weapons by which the 
believers were assailed : — * 

Verily, the sinners laugh the Faithful to scorn ; 

When they pass by them, they wink it one another: 

Atvl when tin y turn asitlc unto their own people, they turn aside jesting scurtiloutly ; 

And when they see them, they say, Verily, these are the erring ones. 

But they arc not sent to be keepers over them. 

Whexforcone day the Faithful shall laugh the Unbelievers to scorn, 

Lying upon couches, they shall behold them (in hell !) § 


♦ Idem., 25. 

Sura LXXXTII., 13 y ^ 1 ^ ^ Sprenger has an ingenious 

and possible theory that Asuttr is a corruption of IJistot iae . 

X Mahomet disliked nothing so much as being called a poet, and rejected the 
equivocal honor of the appellation He probably felt it his weakest point; 
conscious of the labour he bestowed on the versification and cadence of his re- 
Tclntions, which he would have the world believe, and perhaps persuaded him- 
self to believe, were the results and the murks of divine inspiration. 

He affecied even at Medina not to distinguish poetry from prose, and would 
transpose the words of two verses the Mussulmans *ang as they laboured at the 
building of their mosque : — The lines were 

1 

* I ) ) S ) ^ j I | 

the termination ittd aish at Akhira , rhyming with at ans&r / muh&jtra. Ma- 
homet would insist on repeating the last line transposed altnuhajita w' al ans&r or 
«/ ans&r w'al mtMJren (thus destroying the rhyme.) Ilishami, p. 173, * 

| Sura LXXXI 11 ., 29-34. 
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Amid the derision and the plots of the Meccans, patience 
is inculcated on the prophet from on high : his followers are 
exhorted to steadfastness and resignation, and are in one pas- 
sage reminded of 1 the constancy of the Christian martyrs in 
Najr&n.* 

There is at this period hardly any allusion to Jewish and 
Christian Scripture or legend, and but little to the legends of 
Arabia; f The Coran did not yet rest its claim upon the evidence 
of previous Revelation, or the close correspondence thereof 
with its own contents. 

The peculiar phraseology of the new faith was already be- 
coming fixed. The dispensation of Mahomet was distinguish- 
ed as “ Islam" the surrender of the soul to God ; his followers 
as 4 believers / and as i Musselmdns / (those who surrender them- 
selves ; |) or Mnshrikin , i. e ., those who associate , compa- 
nions, or sharers with the Deity ; and his opponents as 4 lutfirsf 
that is, rejecters of the Divine message. 4 Faith/ 4 Repentance/ 

4 Heaven/ 4 Hell/ 4 Prayer/ 4 Almsgiving/* and many other 
terms of the religion, soon acquired their stereotyped meaning. 
The naturalization in Arabia of Judaism and Christianity, (but 
chiefly of the former,) provided a ready fund of theological 
expressions , which, if not current, were at least widely known, 


* Sura LXXXV. 

By the Heavens with their Zodiacal Signs ; 

By the threatened Day i 
By the Witness and the Witnessed, 

Damned be the Diggers of th* Pite filled with Burning Fuel, when they sat around the ft am ft. 

And they were witnesses of that which they did unto the Believers. 

And they tormented them no otherwise than because thty believed in God the Mighty and the 

[Glorioui* 

Verily they who ersecute the Helievpers, male and female, and repent them not, 

For them the torment of Hell is prepared, and a burning anguish, &c. 

The * * diggers of the pits ” were the Jewish persecutors of Yemen, Dzu No* 
Tv&s and his followers, who invaded Najran with a large army, and having trea* 
cl^rously gained possession of the place, dug trenches filled with combustible 
materials, into which such as would not embrace Judaism were cast headlong. 
The persecutors are styled the contrivers or diggers of the pits or trenches. (See 
page 16 of the paper on the “ Anti- Mahometan History of Arabia," 

t See Suras LXXXV., i8; LXXXVIL, 18 ; LXXfll, 14. These passage* 
contain only the most passing references to Abraham, Moses and Pharaoh. 

t Thus in Sura LXXXV., 10, we have y° and olb« yc for 

male and female believer*, « Moslems, ' occur* frequently, and 

O VJLo* * female Moslems ’ in Sura LXVI,, S. 
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tn a sense approaching that which Mahomet attached to 
them. * 

We have purposely confined our remarks to the portion of 
the Coran produced by Mahomet during* the period under 
review, i. e the first five years of his Mission, It is thus that 
the enquirer is best able to trace the development of the 
religious system, and to observe what bearing the external 
circumstances of the Arabian Prophet may have had upon the 
peculiarities of his creed. 


* See remarks on the prevalence of Jewish legends and expressions, in The 
Aborigines of Arabia , p. 15, and Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia , p. 58* 
We cannot calculate the advantage which Mahomet thus possessed in having the 
tacit acquiescence of the Meccans in the truth of former Revelations, and in being 
able to appropriate the treasury of apt and ready terms already current, as 
expressive of the spiritual ideas he wished to attach to them, or at least containing 
the germ capable of easy development. 

Thus the phrase, “the merciful, the compassionate” affixed by Mahomet to the 
name of CJod, though known, was not in use among the Meccans, as we see by the 
treaty of Hodeibia. In dictating to the scribes the terms of this truce, Mahomet 
-commenced, “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate,” the Mec- 
cans interrupted him, saying ):—- “ Nay, as for God, we ackn wlege him, but as 
for the Compassionate and Merciful, we acknowledge him not ; ” then, said the 
Prophet “ Write, in thy name, Oh God 1 ” 

4tU I 1/0 I ) y G I ^j***J^ I bJj I 1 fJkXi I [ (Sax * J J u 

Ai j*) Hi jjXoyJ | I l* 1 , &.s ( JVdckidi \ p. 1 1 91 1 Hishdmi f 

p. 326.) 

Gerger has examined ingenuously and carefully the Mahometan terms borrowed 
from Islam in his, Was noi Mohammed at/s dem Judenthune aufgenommcn. 

There is much truth in the following passage : — 

“The relation of Mahometanism to the existing Heathenism, Judaism and 
Christianity, gave also the language (Arabic) an entirely new hue. Hence we 
find here, as an immediate result, an entirely new circle of religious ideas and 
expressions, which, however, gradually passed into civil life, and here also 
partly produced new modes of expression or antiquated older ones, and gave 

them a new sense. As jiS ^ y » fcT y ^ £ yU 

foreign idioms as 1, JJ I ^ J d — 

MavemuP s Introduction to the Old Testament, p, 1x6 ; VoL 28, of Clark's Forest* 
Theology Library , 



LORD METCALFE. 

BY REV. THOMAS SMITH, D. D. 

The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late 
Governor-General of India , Governor of Jamaica , and 
Governor-General of Canada ; from unpublished letters and 
Journals preserved by himself his family , and his friends . By 
John William Kaye, auihor of the History of the War i» 
Affghanistan, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1854. 

T he prolific pen of Mr. Kaye has laid the public under a 
deep obligation, by the production of the biography of 
an illustrious man, who bore a distinguished part in important 
transactions in both hemispheres. And we may state our can- 
did opinion at the outset, that the author of the two volumes 
before us has worthily executed an important task. We suspect 
that Mr. Kaye docs not generally get due credit for the 
very great amount of labour and research that he bestows 
on the production of his books ; and this simply by reason 
of the rapidity with which they follow each other. The 
advertisements in the newspapers announce the fact, that 
Mr. Kaye is engaged in the preparation of a work on a given 
subject. Forthwith, the work appears in two goodly volumes, 
and another is announced as in hand, and preparing for publi- 
cation. All who do not read the books, take for granted that 
works composed so rapidly are necessarily flimsy ; while of those 
who do read them, a large proportion arc utterly incapable of 
judging of the amount of labour that has been employed in 
verifying statements by the collation of authorities, and in 
working up an almost infinite number of facts, of every possible 
degree of importance, into a narrative or treatise in which due 
subordination of the parts to the whole is successfully aimed 
at. Thus these readers take up the cry of the non-readers, 
and represent Mr. Kaye’s works as very readable, and, upon 
the whole, rather amusing ; little imagining the amount of toil 
that has been expended in their production. There is something 
4 -so in Mr. Kaye’s style that tends to perpetuate this mistaken 
idea. He writes with such apparent ease, and states his facts 
with so little of the pretension of research, that his readers are 
apt to be beguiled into the idea that his matter has come to 
him spontaneously, that what is so easy and pleasant for them 
to read, was equally easy and pleasant for him to write which 
is about as great a mistake as were that of the epicure who 
should imagine that the pleasures of the cook in preparing tho 
savoury viands, are as intense as are his own in devouring 
them. In opposition to this opinion, we must state our 
conviction, that there is probably no writer of the day, who 
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bestows more labor upon each of his works, than does the 
author of that now before us ; and that great injustice is done 
to him by those who imagine that he writes with little care, 
because he writes with great rapidity. To us 4 it appears evident, 
that those who thus judge, under-estimate the power of a man 
of genius and extensive information, to concentrate his labour, 
by throwing none of it away — to bring to bear upon the matter 
in hand the knowledge that has been stored up in his mind, 
and the reflexions that have been incorporated into its very 
substance, without any intention of their ever being made use 
of for the purpose to which they are actually applied. 

These remarks are suggested by the work before us ; yet 
they are not so applicable to it as to some other works of the 
same author. His History of the War in Afghanistan is 
entitled to rank as a classic, and will, unless we greatly mistake, 
be more thought of fifty years hence than it is now. 

Our own Palatial City has the honor of having given birth 
to Charles Metcalfe. The house in which he was born was 
afterwards styled the “ Lecture House/’ though Mr. Kaye, 
who ought not to be ignorant of Calcutta topography, has been 
unable to discover where it stood, or why it was so called. Af- 
ter what we have just said of Mr. Kaye’s diligence in research, 
it may seem like presumption to hazard a conjecture on the sub- 
ject ; but we cannot help suspecting, that the Lecture Room was 
in Writers’ Buildings. We presume that, at the time when 
the letter quoted by Mr. Kaye was written, Charles Metcalfe 
was a student in the College of Fort William. Now we know 
that, pending Lord Wellesley’s reference to the Court of Direc- 
tors as to his magnificent project fora building at Garden Reach, 
the business of the College was carried on in the Writers’ Build- 
ings, In that range there must have been at least one house 
set apart for the delivery of Lectures, and in this house it seems 
to us probable that Charles Metcalfe was offered apartments. 
This seems to us to be at least a plausible hypothesis, and we 
leave it for discussion to our Calcutta antiquaries — for in 
respect of Calcutta localities, even half-a-century suffices tb 
bring a question within the province of the antiquary. 

Be this as it may, Charles Metcalfe, the second son of a 
Major in the Bengal Army, made his first appearance on this 
terrestrial stage, on the 30th day of January 1785, being the 
136th anniversary of the day on which England’s “ Royal Mar- 
tyr ” enacted the last scene of the life-drama, being moreover 
thirty days after the first issue of the Titnes newspaper, and 
nine days before the departure of Warren Hastings from the 
shores of India, Major Metcalfe retired from the service 
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shortly after the birth of Charles, and in due time became 
a Director of the Honorable East India Company, an 
M. P. and a Qaronet. Of Charles’s babyhood and early 
boyhood no records are forthcoming ; nor is this very 
greatly to be deplored. Of course he suffered the usual train- 
ing and testing of the nervous system, by being subjected to 
the daily and hourly threats of a visit from a certain “ old 
man, ” who so long wielded a sceptre not the less potent, 
because of its being imaginary, over the subject nurseries of 
England in the “good old times. ” His “first school ” was at 
Bromley, in Middlesex, which, at the beginning of 1796, he 
quitted to become an Etonian. But he does not seem to have 
very fully caught the spirit of that noble institution. In the 
school-room he was respectable, or perhaps somewhat more, 
but in the grounds and on the river was decidedly “slow. ** 
His energies might perhaps have been better expended on the 
sports of the play-ground, than on a battle which he waged 
(and won) with the authorities respecting a point of school- 
discipline. However, his journal, which he began to keep at 
Eton, indicates that he was a boy of great vigor, and that even 
then he had a good deal of the “ pluck ” which he afterwards 
exhibited in many an important crisis. We fully agree with 
both parts of the following comment by his biographer, on the 
young Etonian’s career. The rule is, doubtless, as he states 
it ; but Metcalfe does seem to have been an exception. 

In after days, Charles Metcalfe used to say, that nearly all the literary 
knowledge which he had acquired in the course of his life, had been 
gained as a boy at Eton—he had never been able to read much at a later 
period of his career. How great was his application then, how varied 
liis pursuits, may be gathered from these extracts. Great men are not to 
be tried by ordinary rules ; they make rules for themselves. I would 
rather think of a fine open-spirited boy, boating, swimming, playing, ever 
getting into mischief at school, and in the holidays spending half his time 
on the back of a pony ; and 1 should, as a rule, believe, that in such train- 
ing there were more hopeful assurance of turning him, in due time, into a 
useful servant of the State, than in the discipline of such continued book- 
w§rk as is recorded in Charles Metcalfe’s Journal, but it was fortunate, in 
this instance, that the bent of the boy’s inclination was rather towards 
intellectual than muscular exercise — that he spent his leisure hours with 
Ariosto and Chatterton, with Gibbon and Voltaire, rather than with the 
boats* crews and the Eton Elevens. If he had been Captain of the boats, 
and beaten Harrow and Winchester off his own bat, he could not have 
grown into a manlier statesman. But if he had not acquired a love of 
literature, and some knowledge of books at school, he would never have 
acquired them at all ; and though he might still have distinguished 
himself greatly on the theatre of the world, it is hard to say how much 
might have been wanting from the completeness of the character, which 
it is the business and the privilege of the biographer to illustrate in these 
pages. 


E 
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This is all very well, and we quite agree with Metcalfe and 
his biographer in thinking that it was well that he read and 
studied so muck at Eton ; but we cannot gp along with them 
in their regrets, that he did not study more , or that his studies 
were cut short when he had reached his fifteenth year. He 
might, indeed, have gained more extensive information on liter- 
ary subjects, had he been allowed to remain a couple of years 
more at school. But while he might, or might not, have enlarged 
his information, he would almost certainly have enlarged his 
dogmatism ; and we do not think it at all likely that he would 
have been a wiser man or a better Governor than he actually 
turned out. There are matters in regard to which no general 
rule can possibly be laid down — and while young Metcalfe's 
education might be far from theoretical perfection, it is difficult 
to say, looking back from the standpoint of the culmination 
of his career, whether any other would have been much better 
for him . At the end of March 1800, Metcalfe quitted Eton, 
and in the middle of June he sailed for India. But in the 
interval he had time to form an attachment, which seems to 
have influenced his future life to a considerable extent Pro- 
bably it had been well that it had been ripened into matrimony ; 
but it was the old story of the course of true love, a river 
whose channel seems to be as rocky as that of the Thessalian 
Peneus. As it was, the influence of this boyish attachment was 
doubtless, favorable, “Next to religion,” says a book that at 
the moment of the present writing happens to be open on 
our table, “ there is no charm so powerful to soothe the sorrows 
of exile, and to keep inviolate virtuous principles, as carrying 
within the heart the talisman of a pure and reciprocal love. ” 
Doubtless, there is much that is ridiculous in the idea of love 
at the tender age of fifteen, but there is much that is serious 
also. 

On the first day of January 1801, which his biographer, with 
questionable accuracy, calls the first day of the present century, 
the future Governor-General entered the river Hooghly, and 
the third, he made his entrance into the Palatial City. He 
landed with a resolution to devote himself with full power to 
study, which resolution, says his ftographer, " went the way of 
young Civilians* resolutions in general. ” The gaieties of Cal- 
cutta Society* were more attractive than the Odes of Hafiz, or 
the profundities of the Bhagavata Gita. But his journal testifies, 
that his studies, though fitful and irregular, were intense^ s^ndf 
in due time he acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the East. On the 4th day of May he was admitted 
into the College of Fort William, being the first student admit- 
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ted into that institution. Throughout his year of grifflflhood 
he was, of fancied himself to be, supremely unhappy, and sub- 
mitted a formal request to his father, to be permitted to resign 
the service. But 

There’s a Providence that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will j — 

And in this case the Providence acted thrbugh the channel of 
the old Major and his lady-wife. The letters of his mother are 
sensible and to the point. She was a 4 ‘ strong-minded woman ; ” 
and when her son sent forth his sentimental sighings, she said 
that they came from his stomach and not from, his heart i( You 

“ will laugh at my sending you out a box of pills by Miss S •, 

“ but I think you are bilious, and they will be a great service. ” 
And Mrs. Metcalfe was right in the main. What her son 
required was simply to have the nonsense laughed out of him. 
Had his pa'fents consented to his wish, and permitted him to 
return to England, he would ; probably, have been the first to 
regret it, and long before he could have reached England, he 
would have been as anxious to return to India as he now was 

to quit it ;or, if fhe thoughts of Miss D had sufficed to keep 

up his resolution during the whole period of his voyage, at all 
events, six months of idleness in England would certainly have 
cured him of his Indo-phobia. Instead of quitting India to be 
an idle and a useless man, as would infallibly have been the 
case had he got his own will, he left Calcutta in January 1802 , 
to enter upon a career of usefulness and activity, which led him 
on eventually to the highest offices in the State. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Resident at the Court of Scindia, 
and set out to join his appointment. Ilis principal was Colonel 
Collins, an old friend of his father, who was probably willing 
to requite the kindness which he had received from the Major, 
by doing all that lay in his power for the advantage of young 
Charles. But his Ideas of kindness were peculiar — a clever, 
gruff old Indian, who regarded all young men as puppies, and 
felt it an incumbent duty to dock their ears. Mr. Kaye s com- 
ment upon the whole matter is in the spirit of the Baconian, 

That “Jack Collins” and Charles Metcalfe had their differences, and 
could not agr<$e to differ amicably and philosophically, is clear. The 
story is a very old one ; wuhin every man's experience ; intelligible ; 
without mystery. Colonel Collins was cold, imperious and overbear- 
ing. He was known by the name of “ King Collins ; and he had little 
toleration for those who did not recognise his sovereignty. He looked 
upon Charles Metcalfe as a vassal and as a boy. He stood upon his posit 
tion, and he stood upon his age. He exacted a deference which the youth 
was slow to concede ; he claimed a superiority which was not willingly 
acknowledged. The boy thought the man arrogant and domineering. The 
man thought the boy forward and presumptuous. It is probable that both 
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were right. It is almost a condition of early talent to be vain and self- 
sufficient. It does not much matter. The vanity and self-sufficiency are 
soon rubbed off. 

Quite true. But how? Generally by the very processes to 
which old Jack subjected young Charles. “It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth ; ” and we have not any 
doubt that Metcalfe was all the better for having “ his nose 
held to the grinding-stone.” However, he resigned his ap- 
pointment, and on the ioth September 1802, he arrived in 
Calcutta. Three weeks later he was appointed an Assistant in 
the office of the Chief-Secretary to Government : and here his 
official life properly began, for now he had made up his mind 
to abide by his calling, and gradually did he enter with more 
alacrity on the discharge of his duties, and more and more did 
he concentrate his studies to the point of preparing himself for 
the reponsibilitics of an Indian official. So far as appears 
from his letters and journals, he seems to have now stood aloof, 
to a great extent, from the gaieties and dissipations of Calcutta 
Society, to have plodded contentedly at his official work, and 
to have spent a large portion of his leisure time in historical 
studies. Altogether, Charles Metcalfe is now a promising 
young man, having got rid of most of the nonsense which 
made him fancy himself so unhappy during the first months 
of his sojourn in the orient. Yes — a promising lad enough — 
much given to theorize, and to fill his common-place book with 
rather dry dissertations on rather dry subjects, but still a youth 
with a warm heart and a strong head. But, perhaps, the turn- 
ing-point of his life, the great crisis of his career, dates from a 
visit of his elder brother Thcophilus, who took a run from 
China, and dropped in up on him quite unexpectedly. Theo- 
philus was a fine light-hearted fellow, who took things as they 
came, and had not a particle of that nonsense in his composition, 
which at one time had formed so large an element in that of 
Charles, and of which he had not got completely rid even yet. 
It was a great matter for Charles to be now brought into contact 
with this brother. And then, in April 1803, he was placed in a 
position that brought him into immediate contact with a great 
man and with great measures. He was then appointed an Assist- 
ant in the office of the Governor-General, and was employed, as 
however humble a wheel, in the great machine of diplomacy and 
war. The following picture is so well sketched, that although 
it may be more appropriately ticketed “ a scene in the life of 
Lord Wellesley ” than in that of Charles Metcalfe, we can- 
not resist the temptation to give it a place in our gallery. 

* * f # present it is enough to say, that the complication of affairs threat- 
ening, as it did, to involve the British power in the greatest war in which it 
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had ever been engaged in India, threw a large jijrnount of work into the 
Governor-Geueral’s office, and taxed a\\ the energies of his assistants* 
Lake and Wellesley were in the field, waiting the opportunity to strike. It 
was cettain that no Statesmanship, that no diplomacy, could avert the 
inevitable collision. Whatever may have been the wishes of the Governor- 
General, I am afraid it cannot be said, that the boys in his office wife very 
desirous 1 6 arrest the war. They were deeply interested in the progress of 
events, and their sympathies were not with the peacemakers. So it hap- 
pened, that when intelligence reached Calcutta, that the anticipated rupture 
had actually taken place, and that Colonel Collins had quitted Scindia’s 
Court, Metcalfe and his associates were thrown into a state of excitement, 
in which therfc was no great intermixture of pain. It was, indeed, a memo- 
rable day. There are men still living, who, after the lapse of half a century, 
remember all the circumstances of that evening as vividly as though they 
had occurred in the present reign. For some days, the “glorious little man” 
as his disciples affectionately called Lord Wellesley, had been pacing 
one of the halls of Government House, girding himself up for the 
approaching crisis ; and now he was prepared to meet it. Aided by 
Edmonstone, the Political Secretary, whose knowledge was as ready a« it was 
extensive, he now dictated instructions to Colonel Collins, now to General 
Lake, now to Arthur Wellesley, now to John Malcolm, and now to Close 
and Krikpatrick, the Residents at the Courts of the Peishwa and the 
Nizam. All day long these weighty despatches grew beneath the hands 
of the young scribes. The brief twilight of the Indian evening passed, 
and left the work only half done. But still by the bright lamp-light the 
young writers resolutely plied their pens, as hour after hour the Governor- 
General continued to dictate the despatches, upon which the fate of prin- 
cipalities depended. Words of encouragement little needed, came freely 
from him, as he directed this great work, and still, as Adam, Bayley, Jen* 
kins, Metcalfe, Cole, Monckton, and others wrote and wrote these weighty 
despatches, upon which the events of the great war were to turn, he told 
them ever and anon, that their woik would soon be done, and that there 
was a table spread for them in the banquet-room, at which they might pre- 
sently drink success to the campaign. Though it was now the exhausting 
month of August, and rest and food were denied to them throughout many 
long hours, there was not one of them who flagged at his desk. Sustained 
by their youthful enthusiasm, they continued at their work till past mid- 
night ; then weary, hungry and athirst, they were conducted to the table 
which had been spread sumptuously for their entertainment. It was a fes- 
tival not soon to be forgotten. A special message from Lord Wellesley 
instructed them tp give full vent to their hilarity— to use his cellar as 
though it were their own, and not to think that they were bound to be 
qtiet because they were in Government House. So they drank success to 
the campaign in good earnest ; toasted the glorious Wellesley and his, glori- 
ous brother ; toasted General Lake and Colonel Stevenson, toasted the 
British Soldier and Jack Sepoy ; and finally toasted one another. And the 
Governor-General did not ccynplain that next day his “ office ” was not 
very efficient. 

Who, on reading this extract, does not feel the wish rise 
within him, that he were “a glorious little man ” too ? Gentle 
reader, and why not ? You and we may, or we may not, be 
or become Governor-General of India. But that’s “ neither 
here nor there.” It may be ours and yours none the less to 
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shcc! a genial influence around us, to make our associates feel 
that it is. pleasant to be with us, to make our subordinates feel 
that it is pleasant to serve us — to kindle or cjierish the glow of 
enthusiasm in some young breasts, and stir them up to fight 
all the more manfully the great life-battle — and he who does 
all this, is a glorious little man, aye, a gloriously great man, whe- 
ther he wield the sceptre of subject realms, or preside at the 
humble family board. It might have been all the better, had 
the toasting been more restricted, and the “ office ” had been 
ready to begin work next morning ; but this was the fault, not 
so much of the glorious little man, as it was of the times in 
which he lived. It is the discovery of more modern days that 
man may be merry without being unwise : and a discovery it is, 
worthy to take its place with the rail-road, the electric tele- 
graph, the stereoscope and the lucifer-match, — even the dis- 
covery, that the effusion of an inordinate quantity of champagne 
is not essential to the success of a campaign, and that good 
humour and even merriment may be maintained without the 
Stimulus of u universal punch.” 

The period of Metcalfe’s employment in the office of the 
Governor-General, was signalized by his production of a 
memorandum, or minute, as such documents are called in 
India, on a proposal to station a subsidiary force in the 
territory of Scindra. This document is given entire by Mr. 
Kaye, and is a very favorable specimen of the composi- 
tion* of a young statesman. It received the hearty com- 
mendation of Lord Wellesley, and as the first taste of blood is 
said to have weaned the tame tiger from all liking to the slops 
on which he had been previously sustained, so this commenda- 
tion of the Marquis, seems to have effectually revolutionized 
young Metcalfe’s tastes, who, instead of longing any more for 
the dull respectability of a desk in Downing-street, now de- 
voted his whole energies to the service in which he was destined 
to attain so great distinction. Shortly after, he properly 
began his career, being attached as a Political Assistant to tjie 
staff of General Lake, Those were the days when traveling 
in India was somewhat more exciting than it is generally in 
these days, when an attack of dacoits on a European traveller, 
though not altogether a matter of tfie past, is so rare, as to 
be the exception rather than the general rule. As our young 
“ political ” was wending his way to join the army of Lord 
Lake, meditating deeds of lofty chivalry, or haply wishing 
that the bearers would not grunt quite so loud, or jolt quite so 
much, his jjalanquirt was suddenly stopped by a band of armed 
robbers. The bearers and attendants, abounding more in 
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discretion than in the other element of valour, and arguing, 
doubtless, that if there be adyantagc: to him who * fights and 
runs away” over him who “ fights till he is slain,” the balance ia 
a fortiori in his favour, who runs away without fighting at all — rs 
dropped the palanquin and retreated to a safe distance. The 
odds were altogether overpowering, but the young Etonian 
would not yield without a struggle. He seized a club from 
the hands of one of his assailants, and for a little time main- 
tained the unequal contest. But his club-hand was soon rendered 
powerless by a stroke from a tulwar, which cut off the ends 
of two of his fingers. Resistance had been vain all along ; it 
was nov/ impossible. It was all that could be hoped for, that 
he might be allowed to escape and leave his assailants to rifle 
his palanquin at their leisure, lie escaped accordingly into 
the jungle, and soon sank exhausted on the bank of a river. 
After a whi le he was able to crawl back and see how the land 
lay. The dacoits had not yet completed their work of spolia- 
tion, but ere long it was finished, the discreet bearers returned 
to their duty, and Metcalfe was “ carried on to Cawnpore, 
where, under the care of his aunt, Mrs. Richardson, he soon 
recovered from his wounds, and proceeded onwards to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief.” 

His position in Lake’s camp was at first an unpleasant one. 
He was of course treated with respect by those in authority, 
and with no absolute incivility by the officers with whom he 
associated ; but it was evident enough that they regarded him 
as an interloper. Has was styled the “ clerk,” and was obliged 
to “ hold his manhood cheap while any spoke ” that had taken 
part in the stirring scenes that had ben enacted before he 
joined the camp. It would not have been very wonderful, if 
in the sprit of those times, these taunts and assumptions had 
incited Metcalfe to vindicate his character for u pluck,” by ohak 
lenging one of his rivals. But perhaps the young Etonian 
may have remembered the episode of Pulfio and Varenus, 
elegantly introduced into Caesar’s Commentaries:— 1 Erant in e& 
“ legione fortissimi viri centuriones, qui jam primis ordinibus, ap** 
“ propinquarent, T. Pulfio et L. Varenus. Hi perpetuas con- 
“ troversias inter se habebant, quinam anteferretur, omnibusquq 
“annis de loco summis •simultatibus contendebant. Ex iia 
“ Pulfio, cum acerrime ad munitiones pugnaretur, * Quid dubin 
“ tas/ inquit, ‘ Varene ? Aut quern locum probandae virtutis 
“ tuae spectas? hie, hie dies de nostris eo&troversiis judicabit. y 
“ Haec cum dixisset, procedit extra munitiones, quaeque pars 
“ hostium confertissima visa est, in earn irrumpit” Be this as 
it may, our young political adopted a similar method of 
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vindicating his character, and establishing his reputation in the 
British camp. The fortress of Deeg, about forty-five miles 
distant from Agra, was to be reduced ; afte^j six days’ battering, 
a breach was effected, and a storming party was told off to 
enter. This party Metcalfe volunteered to accompany ; he 
received permission, and was one of the first to enter the 
breach. The effect of this upon his warm-hearted associates 
needs not be told. From that day he was the admired of all 
admirers, from the old hero Lord Lake, who used to call him 
his“ little stormer,” down to the unbearded ensign, who, if such 
slang was current in those days, would of course pronounce the 
very definite opinion, that “ Metcalfe was a brick , and no mis- 
take.” 

Our author expends a considerable amount of ingenuity in 
vindication of this escapade of the young civilian, on the ground 
that he was very young, and that some such demonstration as 
this was necessary, in order to increase his influence, and so to 
enable him to discharge his important functions with advantage. 
We would treat the matter differently. The thing was wrong, 
simply. But the fault was not Mr. Metcalfe’s, but Lord Lake’s. 
Lord Harclinge understood a soldier’s duty better, when he or- 
dered little Arthur" to the rear, although Arthur held no res- 
ponsible office such as that which Metcalfe held, and which 
should have prevented Lord Lake’s permitting him to expose 
himself to unnecessary danger. However, as the thing 
turned out, no evil befel, but much good. In his more appro- 
priate sphere, Metcalfe rendered excellent service, and acquit- 
ted himself in a position that would seem, but for the result, 
to have been far beyond his powers, to admiration. We can- 
not afford to enter into the details, nor would they be of 
much interest, if compressed into a brief space. Suffice 
it to say that, at the urgent solicitation of Sir John Malcolm, he 
remained with the army till the close of the war, and rendered 
excellent service in his own department Meantime, the “ glori- 
ous little man ” had taken his departure from the shores of Incba, 
and on his arival in England, had gladdened the heart of Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe, by a glowing account of the talents and pros- 
pects of his son. We doubt not that there was joy in Portland 
Place that night, and that the father and the mother, though 
neither of them disposed to the melting mood, shed tears of 
joy as their hearts overflowed with thoughts of their absent boy. 

It is not within our province to discuss the politics of Lord 
Cornwallis during his brief administration. Had these been 
far more to the taste of young Metcalfe than they were, he 
would have been disposed to contrast them with those of his 
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former master, to the disparagement of his successor ; as it was, 
it is evident, that he thought that India had suffered grievously, 
in exchanging Lord Wellesley for Lord Cornwallis. “It will 
be melancholy, ” says lie, in a confidential letter to his friend, 
Mr. Sherer, “ to sec the work of our brave armies undone, and 
“ left to be done over again. I hope for the best from Lord 
“ C.*s administration; but I am, I confess, without confidence. 
“It is surely unwise to fetter the hands oi the Commander-in- 
“ Chief, and to stop all operations unt il his own arrival. We 
t( shall have Holkar near us in a fe\V days. I wish you would send 
44 us money.” But money was just the thing that Shcier could 
not send: and it was the want of this indispensable “ sinew of 
war, ” more than the pacific intention of our rulers, (though they 
were doubtless peacefully disposed) that led at last to the ar- 
rangement of a treaty of peace with Holkar. On the 7th of 
January 1806, Metcalfe was sent to the camp of Holkar, a 
visit of ceremony on the part of some English gentleman 
being desired by the old Mahratta, in order to gi\e assurance 
to his army that the peace was really 11 n fail accompli, and 
not one of those ruses that he was in the habit of practising, 
lie was received with unbounded joy and rapture in the old 
tiger’s den. His sketch of the visit is worth framing. 

Ek-chtishm-oo-doula's [ihc one-eyed] appearance is very grave, his 
countenance expiessive, his manners and conversation c:is\. lie had not 
at all the appearance of the courage that we know him to have. The same 
Countenance, however, which was strongly expiessive of j >y, when I 
8aw him, would look veiy black under the influence of rage, or any 
dark passions. A little lap-dog was oti his inihiiua, a strange play- 
fellow for Holkar. The jewels on his neck wcie invaiuabh rich. With 
these exceptions, there was nothing extraordinary in Ins dm bar, which 
was just as might have been expected under the ciicumatanccs of his 
situation. 

This was the last scene of the war-drama. Mr. Kaye gives 
pointedly the conclusion that we have hinted at above, as to 
the cause of the dropping of the curtain. “ Men spoke and 
“ wrote in those days eagerly and emphatically, according to 
tl tnc light that was in them : and it is not for us, after the lapse 
“ of half-a-century, to condemn them for that onc-sidedness, 

“ which is apparent in all their arguments. The Lake party 
“ were right at Muttra aifd Delhi. The Barlow party were 
“right at Calcutta. The views of both parties were tinged by 
“ local and incidental circumstances. If Barlow had com- 
“ manded the army, he would probably have been as eager 
“for the prosecution of the war, as Lake, if he had been at 
“ the head of the administration, and immediately responsible 
“ to the Home Government, would have been for its cessation. 
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“ And I do not doubt that Charles Metcalfe, if he had been 
“ Accountant-General, would have written just such letters as 
“ flowed from the pen of Henry St. George Ticker,” 

Without any particular leaning to Cobdcnism, we confess 
that we would rather take a brief from Barlow and Tucker 
than from Lake and Metcalfe. Apart from higher considerations, 
we have really had no occasion to destroy our enemies in India 
by a summary process ; if left alone, they always destroy them- 
selves. But wc believe that peace was in 1806 a necessity. 
Without money the war could not be carried on, and money 
there was none. It was not a question of giving or withholding 
what was. It was the necessity of not giving what could in 
no way be procured. 

Metcalfe's occupation as a diplomatist was now at an end. 
The “ office ” of the Governor-General had been abolished; 
and his orders were, that he should remain with Lord Lake, 
till his sendees were no longer required, and that he should 
then return to the Presidency, in order that when opportunity 
should offer, he might be employed in some other branch of the 
public service. He did not much like this prospect, and re- 
solved to “proceed leisurely.” He arrived, however, in Cal- 
cutta, about the end of the month of July, and was doubtless 
received with joy by those who knew him, though most of his 
friends of the “office,” and the “ Howc-boys, ” were now 
scattered over the country. But while the affectionate heart 
that was in the youth felt the blank, yet lie was now too much 
a man of mark to be solitary in a city, which has ever been 
rather famous for a lionizing tendency. Nor had he long to 
wait in idleness. In the course of three weeks he received an 
appointment as first Assistant to the Resident at Delhi. His 
principal was Mr. Seton, one of our Indian worthies, whom one 
could have liked to know. lie had made a most earnest appli- 
cation to have Metcalfe appointed as his Assistant, and the 
terms in which he made the application are as creditable to 
Metcalfe, as any of the many panegyrics, that were pronounced 
upon him in the course of a long and distinguished life. 

“Although my personal knowledge of Mr. Metcalfe,” he 
wrote to Col. Malcolm, “ is but slight, it is sufficient to con- 
“ vincc me of the truth of what you say respecting him. We 
“ met but once . But it was SUCH an once ! So interesting a 
“meeting! I already know a great deal of his character from 
“ having seen many of his private letters, and from having 
“ been in the habit of familiar intercourse with many of his 
“ friends. As a young man of most uncommon abilities and ac- 
“ quirements, not to have known him would have argued 
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« myself unknown ! When, therefore, we meet, I could not 
“ meet him as a stranger. Ever since, I have been one of his 
“ many enthusiastic admirers. In the arrangements to be 
a formed for conducting the public business at Delhi, the claims 
u of such a candidate cannot be overlooked.” 

Under such a superior there was no danger of Metcalfe's 
suffering as he did under King Collins ; but he felt it jSainful 
to be deferred to so much as he was, by a man of Mr. Seton’s 
position and abilities. We think it was Robert Hall that des- 
cribed some man as offering a constant apology to all man- 
kind, for presuming to occupy the same earth which they 
inhabited ; and Mr. Seton seems to have been affected with 
some portion of this excessive humility, which is perhaps 
scarcely less painful when exhibited towards an ingenuous 
young man by his superior in age and position, than is the 
presumptuous insolence of a man of the opposite character, 
when dressed in a little brief authority. But withal, Seton was 
a man of noble mind, and personally thcr6 \kis nothing but 
mutual esteem and affection between him and his first Assistant. 
Officially, however, it was scarcely so. The same deference 
which, exhibited towards himself, Metcalfe felt to be painful, he 
could only condemn as at once undignified and dangerous, 
when manifested towards the puppet Emperor, and his haughty 
family. Metcalfe would have established matters on their true 
foundation, by resisting every attempt of the royal family to 
be or to seem aught else than they were ; Seton thought it 
better to give way in small matters, that he might interpose 
with the better effect in great ones. That the Assistant knew 
human nature better than the principal, will scarcely be 
doubted. 

In the same letter in which Metcalfe communicates to Sherer 
his views on this point, lie makes an announcement for which 
we were not prepared, — that he was dreadfully and hopelessly 
in debt. My finances,” says he, “ are quite ruined, exhausted 
‘^beyond hope of any reasonable repair : you know that I am 
“ very prudent : prudence is a prominent feature in my charac- 
* ter : yet ever since I came to the Imperial station, I have gra- 
“ dually been losing the # ground which I had gained in the 
f< world, and at length I find myself considerably lower than the 
“ neutral situation of having nothing ; and without some un- 
“ looked*for and surprising declaration of the fates in my 
“power [favour?] I see nothing but debt, debt, debt, debt after 
“ debt, before me.” Debt was indeed the normal condition of 
young civilians in those days, who used to talk of the time they 
had taken to u double the Cape,” /. e. } to get beyond a lakh of 
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Rupees in the voyage of indebtedness. But we had supposed 
that Metcalfe had been an exception to the rule. It appears, 
however, that it was otherwise, and that fhis was the second 
time that he had fallen into this condition. But on both oc- 
casions he resolutely set himself to the task of extrication, and 
on both occasions he nobly succecded.without external aid. And 
this was the last time that he ever fell into debt. 

Metcalfe’s situation was not at all to his mind. In addition 
to his dissent from the principles of Mr. Scton’s procedure 
towards the royal family, which, however, never interfered 
with their personal affection and mutual esteem, he was liable 
to be distracted from the political line, of which he had made 
a deckled election, to the Revenue and Judicial, to which, both 
from taste and principle, he had a strong dislike. But this 
state of things did not long continue. In June 1808, he was 
appointed by Lord Minto to one of the most important, and at 
the same time one of the most congenial offices in the whole 
service. At that time it was deemed necessary, as it has so 
often been deemed since, to “make all snug” on our Northern 
and Western Frontiers, so as to be prepared for the expected 
storm of a French invasion. With this view Sir John Malcolm 
was sent to Persia, Mountstuart Elphinstone to Cabul, and 
Charles Metcalfe to Lahore. The selection of a man of 23 
years of age for a Mission of such mighty importance, and the 
entrusting him with so large discretionary powers was one of 
those great experiments on which few men like to pass a judg- 
ment, until light is cast upon them by the event. In March 1800, 
Metcalfe was waging the great “ tea controversy ” with his tutor at 
Eton ; and recording in his journal, that but for their last des- 
pairing struggles, they should have failed. In June of the same 
year he was “sighing like a furnace” through love of Miss 

D . In June ittoi, he was entreating for permission to leave 

India for ever, and be appointed to the humblest situation in a 
Government office in England. .But, lo ! in 1803, he is charged 
with most impoitant functions as the Representative of the 
Governor-General with the army, and now, in 1808, he is sent 
to cope with the old lion of the Punjab ; — (he was not very 
old then, but wc can never fancy him but as an old fellow). 
We do not remember, whether the author of Coningsby 
includes Metcalfe amongst the list of men who have sig- 
nalized their early years by great exploits ; but a more re- 
markable example could scarcely be furnished by univer- 
* :<1 history. To the enthusiasm of youth he united a won- 
deitul amount of that sagacity which is generally regarded 
as the fruit of long experience, and the two rendered him 
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a worthy representative of the English nation, at the court 
of a man, who, with all his faults, and they were legion 
could estimate th$se qualities. How much the entente cordiate 
that subsisted so long between the English and Runjit Sing, 
was due to the impression made upon him by this mission, it 
is of course impossible to determine ; but it Is not difficult to 
perceive, that an Envoy 1H of a different character might have pro- 
duced a different result, and have altered the whole history of 
the Punjab during the last half century. By a union of firm- 
ness and conciliation, by carefully distinguishing between the 
spontaneous promptings of the noble savage’s own mind, and 
what was instilled into it by his interested courtiers, by maintain- 
ing his own dignity, and paying all proper respect to him to whom 
he was sent, he gradually overcame suspicion and prejudice, 
and succeeded in impressing Runjit with the conviction, that it 
was for his interest to maintain friendly terms with the Company’s 
government. It is impossible for us to enter into the detail of 
the marchings and counter-marchings that Metcalfe was obliged 
to endure, following in the wake of this most erratic genius, nor 
yet into the alternations of hope and fear excited by his vacil- 
lations. The results of the mission are recorded in history, 
and have been more than once referred to in the pages of the 
Calcutta Review. Suffice it to state here, that after delays and 
evasions innumerable, on the part of Runjit, after a display of 
most admirable temper, and firmness, and wisdom on the part 
of Metcalfe, the conquests of Runjit on this side the Sutlej 
were given up to those from whom they had been wrested, 
and that a treaty of general amity was concluded on the 
25th of April 1809, and signed at Umritsir by Runjit himself, 
and by C. T. Metcalfe on the part of the British Government. 

It is to us very pleasing to find, in the midst of a long chapter 
filled with details of chicanery on the one side, and uncompro- 
mising severity on the other, such a paragraph as the following, 
indicating that the harassing distractions of diplomacy had not 
stilled the beatings of the warm human heart in Metcalfe’s 
breast. 

In the middle of November he had received the distressing intelligence 
of the death of his aunt Kichardson, to whom he was deeply attached. 
Some letters written by him jft this time, to his afflicted uncle, and to his 
** dear, and now, alas I only aunt, 5 ’ Mrs. Monson, express the strength 
of his grief- He was eager at first to know whether his 44 dear, clear aunt, 
in her illness, ever thought of him. ” “ With her mind, n he added, “ occu- 
pied by thoughts of her children and her beloved sisters, I cannot 
expect that she did. ” But all thoughts of his own sorrows passed away as 
he dwelt on the sufferings of the husband and sister, and prayed that they 
might be comforted and sustained by Him, who alone has power to wipe , 
away all tails horn our eyes. “ Ma> the givet of all things, ” he wrote 'to 
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his uncle, “give you patience and fortitude lo support you under the 
heavy -pressure I And now, Lord, what is my hope ? Truly, my hope is 
even in Thee. In the midst of life we are in death, of whom may we seek 
succour, but of Thee, Oh Lord I Blessed are the deau who die in the .Lord 
for they rest from their labours. ” 

The Lion of the Punjab having at last shaken paws with hi s 
metaphorical brother of Britain, the negotiator left Umritsir on 
the 2nd of May, and on the 6th of June reached his old quar- 
ters at Delhi. His conduct was declared by the highest authority 
in the country to have “established a peculiar claim to public 
applause, respect and esteem, This highest authority desired to 
see the man who had so successfully conducted so difficult and 
delicate an enterprise, and instructed him to apply formally 
for leave of absence, but to start for Calcutta as soon as he 
could conveniently do so, without waiting for the official answer 
to his application. On the 8th of July, therefore, he reach- 
ed Calcutta, where he was enabled to forget all the anxieties 
and turmoils of the last eventful months, in the society of his 
brother, who had come round from China, with his wife and 
little child. But he did not long enjoy this soothing society. 
Lord Minto, considering that the state of the army in the 
Madras Presidency required his presence there, resolved to 
leave Calcutta, and believing that there was no man who could 
render him so valuable service as Metcalfe, he had him 
appointed “ Deputy Secretary to the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General during his Lordship’s absence from the Pre- 
sidency. ” Beyond a pleasant trip, and the advantage of en- 
larging his circle of acquaintances, no results seem to have 
flowed from this appointment. While at Madras, his heart was 
saddened by the tidings of the death of his sister-in-law, to 
whom he was greatly attached. Thcophilus Metcalfe, during 
his first visit to Calcutta, had married Miss Russell, a niece of 
Sir Henry Russell, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
In the beginning of 1809, they came round to Calcutta for the 
benefit of her health, and Charles had all the best feelings of 
his heart called forth by a few week’s intercourse with his sister- 
in-law, whom he describes as “ really one of the most sensible, 
the most amiable, and the most virtuous of women.” In 
the beginning of January he heard that she was dead, and that 
the widowed husband, and the motherless little girl, were about 
to proceed to England. As Lord Minto did not leave Madras 
till May, and as Metcalfe in February spoke of his brother’s 
being about to sail immediately for England, we presume that 
the brothers did not meet 

Before his return to Calcutta, Metcalfe had been appointed 
to act as Resident at the Court of Scindia, the same Residency 
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in which he had begun his political career as the subordinate of 
Jack Collins. In this office he continued for eight or nine 
months, after whiph he was transferred to the Residency of 
Delhi, on the appointment of Mr. Seton to the Govern- 
ment of Prince of Wales’ Island. Lord Minto’s letter, offering 
him this appointment, gives so pleasing a view of the manners 
and kindly feelings of that nobleman, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of transferring it to our pages. 

Lord Minto to Mr. Metcalfe. 

Calcutta , Feb, 20, 18 11. 

My Dear Sir,— You may possibly have already heard, though it is 
yet in the Secret Department, that an offer has been made to Mr. Seton of 
the Government of Prince of Wales* Island ; and although it might be 
thought that he would consider his present situation the more eligible of 
the two, I have some reasons for supposing that he will be inclined to 
accept the proposal. In that event, 1 shall with for without) your con-? 
sent, name you to the Residency of Delhi. I know your martial genius 
and your love of camps ; but besides that inclination must yield to duty, 
this change will appear to fall in not inopportunely with some informa- 
tion and some sentiments conveyed in your letter to me; of the 3 rd instant. 
If you ask my reasons for so extraordinary a choice, I can only say that, 
notwithstanding your entire ignorance of every thing connected with the 
business of Delhi, — a city which, I believe, you never saw; and with 
Cis and Trans-Sutlejean affairs, of which you can have only read ; and, 
notwithstanding your equal deficiency in all other more geneial qualifica- 
tions, I cannot find a better in the list of the Company’s servants ; 
and hope, therefore, for your indulgence on the occasion. 

“ So Charles Metcalfe, (says Mr. Kaye), now at the age of 
‘twenty-six, found himself the incumbent of an appointment 
l< coveted by the oldest officers of both services — an appoint- 
ment which, in respect of its importance, its responsibility, 
and its distinction, was not exceeded by any other in India, 
‘below the seats at the Council-board of Government, ” And 
never had Lord Minto reason to repent the choice that he had 
made. In all his relations with the “ Royal Family, ” with the 
people, with his subordinates, and with all with whom he came 
iijto contact, officially or personally, he gained golden opinions.' 
Ihere was, in fact, something in the man that could not well be 
described, but which compelled every one to like him-r-the 
term is far too feeble — to love him with intense affection. 
When the large loving soul of the man lighted up his rather 
homely features, he exercised an attractive influence over men 
which we have often heard described as partaking of the na- 
ture of fascination. It was a privilege to know Charles Met- 
calfe in those old Delhi days. No one ever charged him with 
any portion of the hauteur or presumption that is often sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the service to which he belonged, 
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and which might have been excusable in the case of so young 
a man elevated to so high a position. There was a geniality 
and a humanity in his heart which kept Jiim free from all 
taint of such a vice. — “ Why is it,” said Dr. Doddridge to his 
little daughter, “ that every body loves you so much ? ” “I do 
not know,” said the puzzled maiden, “ unless it be, because I 
love every body so much and so it was with Metcalfe. Mr. 
Kaye suspects that Metcalfe was not particularly happy at this 
time, and quotes a number of letters which he wrote to his 
aunt, descriptive of the tedium of a life of exile, and the in- 
adequacy of riches to compensate for the separation from rela- 
tives and friends. Now we do not, in the least, doubt, that when 
Metcalfe wrote these letters, he was perfectly sincere in express- 
ing the feelings of his heart, as they were at the time of his 
writing. But we suspect that these feelings were called forth 
by the very act of writing to his aunt. His life was one of 
ceaseless activity, when he had no leisure to be cither melan- 
choly or unhappy. It was only when, at rare intervals, he 
snatched a few minutes to write a " home letter, ” that a shade 
of melancholy stole over him, as he pictured, in his fancy, the 
avocations of the loved ones far away. So energetic a life as 
his could not be an unhappy one, and even that kind of melan- 
choly which occasionally stole over him, was as different as pos- 
sible from unhappiness. We are neither poetical nor senti- 
mental, but although we may not be able quite to understand 
what the sentimental poets mean, when they talk of the “lux- 
ury of grief, ” wc yet know that home feelings and home affec- 
tions, and even home longings which there is little hope of 
being able to gratify, do not render the right-minded exile 
unhappy in any proper sense of the term. Metcalfe himself 
describes the whole thing in a single sentence : — Writing to 
any of you always makes me sad.” But as there were no 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers in those days, he 
could have but rare opportunities of writing to “ any of you. ” 
Thus the sadness was but a very small item in the congeries 
of thoughts and feelings that composed his inner life ; and 
when it did come, it was of another complexion altogether than 
unhappiness. No doubt, Metcalfe at Delhi did not sleep upon 
a bed of roses. He had to maintain & constant struggle with 
“ Kings, Vakeels, Sikhs, Patans, and old women, ” and to 
these harassments was added a most uncompromising “ wig- 
ging ” from the Court of Directors. The occasion was this: 
He found the Residency in a poor state of equipment. It was 
necessary to re-furnish it entirely, and with the spirit of the 
times, with which his own liberal ideas were quite in harmony 
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he expended a large sum for this purpose. The furniture yvas 
public property, and he indented for it on the public treasury. 
The accounts were t passed in Calcutta, and Metcalfe was enjoy- 
ing what little repose his harassing occupations allowed him 
on the couches and ottomans of the Residency. But he was 
not long permitted to be “ stretched on the rack of a too easy 
chair.” f 

The following missive would have disturbed the repose 1 of a 
more somnolent person than the Resident of Delhi ; it might 
have awakened any one of the seven sleepers, and made even 
the “ fat boy ” of Pickwickian celebrity rub his eyes and 
look around him : — 

We consider the whole disbursement to have been incurred under cir- 
cumstances so directly in opposition to the regulations of which Mr. Met- 
calf could not have been ignorant, and in a spirit of such profuse extra- 
vagance, that we cannot possibly sanction any part of them [it ? ] without 
holding out to our servants in general, an example of the most dangerous 
tendency, as it amounts to no less than an assumed right to disburse the 
property of the Company at the discretion of individuals, divested of al 
wholesome control. We shall, accordingly, consider the whole of this dis- 
bursement as having been made unwarrantably, and under the personal 
responsibility of the Resident, and so accordingly direct, that he be 
peremptorily required to pay into your treasury the whole amount of the 
said sum of Rs. 48,119 6-5, and that the property purchased thus irregu- 
larly, be considered as belonging to the Resident, and not as constituting 
any part of the Company’s dead stock. 

Lord Moira, while he communicated this letter to the Resi- 
dent, resolved to suspend the execution of the order, in the 
hope that the Court would take a more favourable view of the 
matter on re-considcration ; and at the same time John Adam 
wrote privately to Metcalfe, u that the Government intend- 
u ed to Resist the encroaching spirit of the Court of Direc- 
tors.” It was quite as much the affair of the Government as 
it was of Mr. Metcalfe, for his accounts had been passed in 
Calcutta, and the disbursement formally sanctioned. We can- 
not quite make out from the narrative, whether the refund 
wjs ultimately insisted on ; but it was not of much moment 
to Metcalfe whether it was or not. With the salary and al- 
lowances that he now had, he could afford to pay 48,1 19 Rupees ; 
and even the additional 6 annas and 5 pie would not have 
made him bankrupt ; and whenever he could afford a sum for 
any good purpose, he never grudged it. But he bitterly felt 
the censure pronounced upon him by his honorable masters. 
It is probable, however, that this affair had, upon the whole, a 
good influence upon him. It touched him in the very point 
where he was most assailable, — his desire of reputation, or love 
of approbation. It is a great matter when a young man is 
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brought to the determination to do simply what is right, with- 
out reference to the opinion that may be formed of his doings 
by any man, or by all men. Thrice happy i% the man who can 
say in downright God's truth, 

I’ve learned to prize the silent lightning deed, 

And not the clattering thunder at its heels, 

Which men call fame. 

Rather valuable learning this — worth more than Rs* 
48,1 1 9-6-5 — and learning that is seldom acquired, save in the 
school of disappointment. “ In whatever spirit," he wrote to 
Lord Minto, “ my conduct may be judged — whatever return 
41 my services may receive, I shall continue, as long as I serve 
44 the Company, to serve with unabated zeal and entire devo- 
tion: unfounded censure cannot depress me, neither shall it 
44 diminish my faithful exertions. Highly as I prize the ap- 
“ probation of the Honorable the Court of Directors, if I have 
41 the misfortune not to obtain it, the approbation of my own 
44 conscience will support me ; and I shall not sink under cen- 
44 sure, however severe, when I feel that it is not merited, and 
“see that it arises from error.” And this promise he faith- 
fully kept. At this very time, we find him propounding a 
most important document on the subject of the land-settlement, 
in which he proposed the system of village settlement, which 
was subsequently adopted in the North-West Provinces ; and 
also taking the bold step, for those times, of advocating the ad- 
mission of independent Europeans into the Company's territo- 
ries. To us it cannot but seem a strange thing, that sensible 
men should have so long opposed this measure. But so it is 
with all great discoveries. Men think them impossible before 
they are made, and then they wonder that they were not made 
sooner. 

We can, in an article like the present, give no idea of the 
multifarious duties that at this time occupied the attention of 
the Resident of Delhi. At a most critical period in the his- 
tory of our Empire in the East, with a new Governor-Genepl 
upon the viceregal throne ; with a council openly in disagree- 
ment with’ their chief, not merely upon matters of detail, but 
on the great principle on which our administration was to be 
conducted in respect of our relations with the neighbouring 
states ; with these states along our whole frontier straining like 
greyhounds in the slips ; with an exhausted treasury and an 
inefficient army ; Lord Moira required the aid and the counsel 
of men who, like the children of Issachar of old, 44 had under- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.' 1 
Amongst these men was Charles Metcalfe, who in official and 
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semi-official papers discussed with great sagacity all kinds of 
questions, political, financial and military. His counsel was 
acceptable to Lord f Moira, who knew how to appreciate powers 
like those of Metcalfe. His sentiments were generally in 
accordance with those of the Governor-General ; but he did 
not adopt them because they were so. In fact, they were un- 
changed throughout the “ vigorous” administrations of “the 
glorious little man,” and of Lord Hastings , and the mild and 
conciliatory governments of Cornwallis and Minto, 

“ Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour/* 

Thus prepared to like each other, by mutual esteem, and by 
a general coincidence of sentiments, the Governor-General 
anti the Delhi Resident met each other at Moradabad, at the 
end of November 1814. 

There were many important questions to be put 0 the Delhi Resident 
—much information to be sought, which only he could satisfactorily 
afford ; — what effect our recent disasters [in the Nepalese war] had upon 
the people of the Delhi territory and the adjacent country, and on the 
minds of the dependent chiefs and independent piinces of Hindostan — 
what would be their influence on the mind of Runjit Singh— what steps 
should be taken to counteract their influence— what course of conduct 
ought to be pursued towaids Bhurtporc— whethei, and tinder what cir- 
cumstances, the Governor-General should have a personal interview with 
the King of Delhi— whether the power of granting native titles should be 
left in the hands of the imperial puppet, or assumed by the British Govern- 
ment — whether an agent from Shah Sonjah, the fugtive King of Cabul, 
should be received in the vice-regal camp — and lastly, what was the gene- 
ral political and military condition of the Upper Provinces of India, with 
reference to the defence of our frontier, and the expediency of consolidat- 
ing our power in the interior of India. For the solution of all these 
questions, the Governor-General and his ministers looked eagerly to Met- 
calfe's arrival in camp. 

The great principle of Metcalfe’s advice was, in one word> 
decision. He instinctively saw the evil at all times, and in 
those times more especially, of attempting any *fching by means 
which might risk the possibility of failure, when every instance 
of/ailure must serve to increase the number of our enemies. 
He therefore urged the employment of all the forces that 
could by any means be collected, for striking such a blow as 
would enable us to dictate terms to the Goorkhas of Nepal. 
Any thing short of this he Regarded as only exposing ourselves 
to disaster, which might issue in destruction. It is a singular 
fact — but a fact not the less — that England has always under- 
rated her enemies ; that she has scarcely ever been engaged 
in a war in which she did not endanger all by a feeble begin- 
ning, and refuse to put forth her powers, until she found 
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herself on the brink of ruin. That we, of the present genera- 
tion, are worthy sons of those who have gone before us, let 
Chillianwalla and the Crimea testify. 

One result of this meeting was a confirmation of a desire 
that had previously been formed in the mind of the Governor- 
General, to have Metcalfe transferred to the Presidency. This 
was difficult to arrange, and we need not enter into the details, 
which were highly honorable to all concerned. The transfer 
did not take place at this period, and Metcalfe continued to la- 
bor at Delhi with his accustomed energy. At the close of 
the year 1815, Metcalfe was enlivened by another visit of his 
elder brother ; who was now Sir Theophilus, their father 
having died in the previous year. To a man of Metcalfe’s 
feelings, the loss of his father, — and that of his mother two years 
after, were a great blow. His ideas of success were all resolv- 
able into the one of making a sufficient fortune, to enable him 
to retire and cheer the declining years of his father and 
mother. This one idea is rc-produced again and again in his 
private correspondence ; and we all know what a shock is 
given to the whole mental system, when it is thus violently 
driven from the line on which it had been steadily moving. 
Well was it for Metcalfe, that he had his hands full of employ- 
ment that occupied his whole time, and more than employed 
all his energies. Not only were his strictly official duties 
of the most engrossing kind, but he was so mixed up with 
public affairs, that he seems to have been a sort of general 
referee in public affairs. Thus we find Sir David Ochterlony 
and Sir Jasper Nicolls reporting to him the success of their 
operations, the latter “congratulating” him on the success of 
our arms against the Goorkhas. He had also a vast amount 
of private correspondence : and his high official position did 
not set him above the numerous applications that are addressed 
to almost all men in India, for the execution of commissions 
of all kinds, from the procuring of a valuable oriental manu- 
script for a great European library, down to the purchase of a 
Kashmir scarf or a pair of bracelets for an Ensign’s bride. 

The Nepalese war being now at an end, the Government 
were at leisure to enter, with less distraction, on the great 
“ Central India question We have seen that Metcalfe enter- 
tained very decided views as to the line of policy to be pursued 
towards the native states ; and these views he now embodied 
in a most important document, which he presented to the 
Governor-General, and which, coinciding in its principles with 
Lord Moira’s own sentiments, became his main directory for 
the application of these principles. It was a game on which 
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the existence of our Indian Empire was staked, a game in which 
a false move might be fatal. The pieces on the board were not 
kings merely, but contending dynasties — those that counted up 
their pedigree to*the days of the Mahabharat, and those whose 
grandfathers had been cowherds and policemen ; — knights of 
orders unknown to our Heralds' College, but not the less 
founded upon wild notions of chivalry ; — not bishops and priests 
merely, but the three great faiths that divide the larger portion of 
the human race ; — castles and forts that had been deemed impreg- 
nable for centuries ; — and a host of minor interests that were 
individually of compratively little moment, but which tended 
indefinitely to complicate the game. The policy that Metcalfe 
advocated, and that Lord Moira adopted, was of the H war-with- 
a~vengeance” type, a line of policy that is never good in the 
abstract, but one which, in certain circumstances, may be the 
least evil of possible lines. Such circumstances, we believe, 
existed in 1816. A great war was the essential condition of 
the existence of the British power in India ; and the only ques- 
tion was, whether we should conduct that war energetically and 
win, or conduct it so as to ensure our own destruction, and then 
leave our multitudinous and multifarious enemies to destroy one 
another. Against the decided line of policy there was an 
argument that with the home authorities out-weighed all that 
could be urged in its favor. This was the financial argument. 
But this was at last obliged to give way to the force of circum- 
stances. The cloud gradually became blacker, and at last the 
hurly-burly began. “ On the morning of the 16th of October 
“1817, the Governor-General took the field. Of the events 
“ which then ensued, great events following each other in 
“ rapid succession, until the war with the Pindaris had grown 
“ into a new war with the Mahrattas, it is not the province of 
** Charles Metcalfe’s biographer to write in detail.” Still less 
is it the part of the reviewer of his biography to enter upon 
such details. Though Metcalfe had nothing to do with the 
fighting, he had much to do with the diplomacy of the war. 
To detach one powerful chief from the confederacy of our 
enemies, to persuade another that it was for his interest ta take 
part with that power which must eventually be paramount 
in Asia, — all this was not brilliant service as the storming 
of a fort, or the leading of a forlorn hope ; but it was not less 
necessary to the success of the operations. And such were the 
duties that devolved on Mr. Metcalfe ; and he performed them 
well. It has probably never been generally known, till now, 
how important was the part he acted in the subjugation and 
pacification of Central India, and how much we, and the 
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country, are indebted to him for the establishment of that power 
which is committed to us in this land. This is one of the great 
uses of biography, as distinguished from history ; and we may 
notice in passing, that Mr. Kaye is conferring a great obligation 
on all those who desire accurate knowledge respecting the his- 
tory of British India, by composing a series of works that 
wiTTconstitute, what we may call, a biographical history of our 
Eastern Empire. 

At last the sword was sheathed “for lack of argument,” our 
enemies were destroyed, or converted into friends, — that term 
being used, of course, in a conventional sense, which those who 
know the history of oriental principalities can understand. 
Some of their princes were our prisoners, others had exchanged 
the tone of proud defiance for that of lowliest supplication. 
India was revolutionized. From that date the British power 
was established beyond any reasonable doubt. The question 
sometimes arose till then, whether it could be maintained or 
no. The question since then has only been, how it could be 
best and most easily maintained. 

And now, for a time at least, Metcalfe’s connexion with Cen- 
tral India was to cease. On the roth of July 1807, he had written 
to his friend Shcrcr ; “ For myself, I never, I assure you, can 
‘ lose sight of the object to which you guide my thoughts ; I 
‘mean Adam’s office [ the Political Secretaryship. ] I despair 
'‘indeed of ever gaining it, but I do not the less desire it It 
‘ is the only situation in India that I think of. I would make 
'‘any exertions to obtain it if I expected success. But I fear 
‘I fear, I fear, that I have no chance.” And now on the 9th 
of October 1818, the same John Adam himself wrote to him, 
at the request of Lord Hastings, to inform him that the Pri- 
vate Secretaryship was about to be vacated by Mr. Ricketts, 
who was about to proceed to England, and the Political Secre- 
taryship by Mr. Adam himself, on his elevation to a seat in 
Council, and that Lord Hastings desired to “ double up” the 
offices and confer them both on Mr. Metcalfe. On the 23rd 
of the same month he intimated his acquiescence in the ar- 
rangement. The pain of leaving a place where he had enjoy- 
ed much happiness, and attained much distinction, and — what 
is of far more consequence than all^-had done much good, 
was softened by the knowledge that he was to be succeeded, at 
least in a department of his office, by Sir David Ochterlony. 
This fine old soldier had been removed from the Residency by 
Sir George Barlow, when Mr. Seton was appointed to the office. 
And although “ such an explanation of the circumstances 
“ had been offered to him, as to convince him that he had not 
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° forfeited the high opinion of Government,” yet the iron had 
entered deeply into his soul. He had achieved high distinction as 
a soldier in the interval ; but he had never ceased to long for an 
opportunity of retrieving the character which he supposed that 
he had lost. There seems to us something very touching in 
the following extract of a letter that he wrote to Metcalfe in 
January 1818. 

“In twelve days I shall complete my sixtieth year; and in 
that long period have never but once had just ground to 
"complain of ill-fortune or ill-usage ; but that once, though 
it has led me to unexpected fame and honor, has, for near- 
‘ lv twelve years, preyed upon my spirits, and all I have since 
‘ gained, appears no recompense for a removal which stamped 
14 me, with those who knew me best and loved me most, as igno- 
4 rant and incompetent, and with the world in general, as venal 
and culpable. A feeling which I cannot describe, but which is 
( quite distinct from the love of ease and the advantages of a 
t( Residency, makes me wish for that situation. I would not 
( care where ; the name alone seems as if it would wash out 
4 a stain. ” Enviable must have been Metcalfe’s feelings when, 
towards the end of the year, at the beginning of which this 
letter was written, he was the first to communicate to his 
old friend the joyful tidings that he was to be his own successor 
in that very Residency from which he had been removed. 

So Metcalfe was inducted as Private Secretary, and, a few 
days later, as Political Secretary. We have seen how, from the 
commencement of his career, he had set up this as the great 
aim of his life ; and now he had hit the target in the white. 
But it was the old story — 

Man never but always to be blessed. 

The office, which, in a time of difficulty would have called 
forth all his faculties, required little now but hard fagging, 
official routine. Nor did he find that he occupied a situation 
of so much independence as he had held at Delhi. lie was 
the one man there, at Calcutta he was one of several. We 
cannot wonder then, to find that he eagerly caught at a propo- 
sal made to him by Sir John Malcolm, to the effect that he 
should endeavour to get hfmself appointed to succeed Malcolm 
himself in Central India, with the view of carrying out his 
favourite plan of so uniting and regulating the several 
states, as to form them into a separate Presidency, 
or at least a Lieutenant-Governorship. The flame kind- 
led by Malcolm’s letter, acting upon the tinder of his own 
taste for grand schemes, and his felt, though scarcely ackuow- 
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ledged, discontent with his present situation, was fanned by the 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Marjoribanks, tendering his resig- 
nation of the office of Political Agent in tlje Nerbudda terri- 
tories. Here was the very scheme which Malcolm had sug- 
gested, beginning to develop itself spontaneously. If Met- 
calfe could be appointed to succeed both Malcolm and Marjo- 
ribanks, a beginning were already made of that system of 
consolidation which was to issue in the union of all the Resi- 
dencies and Agencies into a single political charge. It was a 
grand scheme, worthy of its originator, and though not then, 
it has since been, to a considerable extent, realized. The 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces is 
just such an office as Malcolm contemplated, although the 
limits of the jurisdiction may not be quite the same. We late- 
ly heard it asserted, that the three men in all the world who 
had most influence for good or for evil, were the Emperor of 
Russia, the Emperor of France, and the Governor of the North- 
West Provinces. And, indeed, it were difficult to over-state 
the importance of the office. Regarding the measure, Met- 
calfe asked the advice of John Adam, who cordially approved 
of it, and adviced that a definite proposition should be laid 
before the Governor-General at the proper time. A scheme, 
originating with Malcolm, taken up with enthusiasm by Metcalfe, 
and cordially approved by Adam, could scarcely fail of ac- 
ceptance with Lord Hastings ; and although it was a delicate 
matter to break it to him, as it involved the setting aside of 
arrangements that, he had effected with considerable difficulty, 
and as it might seem to betoken a want of appreciation on 
Metcalfe’s part of the honors that had been conferred on him 
by the Governor-General, yet it was favorably received. He 
seems at once .to have gone into the proposal, and it was ex- 
pected that it was about to be carried out. But it was not to 
be at this time. Instead of this, Metcalfe was appointed to the 
Residency of Hyderabad, and towards the close of the year all 
was ready for his handing over his Secretaryship to Mr. Swinton, 
and proceeding to the capital of the Deccan. Accordingly, on tfie 
ioth of November, he left Calcutta, and in due time arrived at 
Hyderabad. On the 25th he was presented to the Nizam, and 
from that time he was immersed in the troubled sea of political 
and moral profligacy that inundated the court and capital of the 
Deccan. Upon political matters we can do little more than 
touch ; of the moral state of things, we may form some idea 
from the manner in which Metcalfe spent his first Sabbath in 
Hyderabad. 

On Sunday, the 26th, went to Church. Afterwards returned the visit 
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of the Commanding Officer, Colonel Roles, who, with the staff, had called 
on me on the 23rd Was received in the cantonments with salutes, and 
had a guard of the Grenadier Company of the 30th N. I. drawn up for me 
at the Commanding Officer’s. 1 had heard much of the overdoing of those 
matters at Hyderabad ; and was, theietore, prepared for all the honors I re- 
ceived. The Sermon at Church was about Aurm.gzcbe, Loul Chesterfield 
and Mr. Fox, to the text of “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. ” 

On the 26th November paid my first vi^it to the minister iMoonecr-ool- 
Moolk, and dined with him. He has a splendid house, fitted up at great 
cost, and with some taste. He gave us an excellent dinner, and conducted 
his entertainment in very good style. I am not inr favor of dining with 
people who cannot or will not dine with us : and ori> went on tins occa- 
cjon, because I did not choose to make difficulties regaining what had been 
customary under my predecessors; especially as l had not received chaige 
of the Residency, and was in a manner under the guidance of Mr. Russell, 
who accompanied me, as did also ail the gentleman of the Residency, in- 
cluding his party and mine. 

Rajah Chundoo-Lall joined us after dinner, and we got home about half- 
past ten, having been entertained with a naurh, Mooneer-ool-Moolk’s 
manners are good. Two of his sons arc fine boys. Chundoo-Lall 11 s man- 
ners are also good. 

This extract excites painful feelings in our mind. But 
we are not without hopes that the date of the visit to Moo- 
ncer-ool-Moolk was the 27th, and not the 26th, not Sunday, 
but Monday. The passage was written on the 28th, and if the 
second paragraph do not refer to the 27th, there is no record of 
that day’s proceedings. Moreover, the second paragraph is 
introduced in such a way, as if it were meant to refer to a 
different day from that to which the first paragraph refers. 
It would be, we confess, a considerable satisfaction to us, if this 
conjecture could be verified. . 

Of course Metcalfe was immediately at work. Great icfoi ms 
had been attempted by his predecessor, Mr. Ilcniy Russell , 
but as yet the Nizam’s country was in a dreadful state of mis- 
government. It was the Resident’s part to endeavour to put 
a stop to the disgraceful state of things, and yet the Resident 
had no authority to interfere directly with affairs of internal 
administration. “That during the period of Metcalfe’s Resi- 
lience in the Deccan, the inhabitants of the Hyderabad pro- 
“ vinces were rescued from much oppression -th^t the rights ot 
“ the agriculturists were more clearly defined that extortion 
“ was checked — and justice rendered something better than a 
“ mockery — is not to be denied. He did not labour in vain. 
“ His best reward was in the increased happiness of the people, 
“but the commendations of the Government, ever so dear to 
“ him, were not withheld. It was said afterwards, when there 
“ was an object in the distortion of the truth, that Metcalfe had 
“ been guilty of improper interference in the internal affairs of 
“the Nizam’s Government. But the system was not his system. 

H 
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<( He found it in operation. He only gave it greater and more 
u beneficial effect. ” 

In our review of the life of Mr. Tucker, we alluded to the 
transactions of the Nizam’s Government with the house of 
William Palmer and Co., which ultimately led to a collision 
between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. 
This house had managed to get the Nizam and his Government 
entirely under their power. They had advanced enormous sums 
of money to the Government at 25 per cent, interest, and 
had received assignments of lands, yielding revenue to the 
extent of thirty lakhs a year. Partly because the ori- 
ginal transaction had been sanctioned by the Resident of the 
day, and partly because one of the partners of the house was 
connected by marriage with the family of Lord Hastings, the 
arrangement was generally understood by the people of the 
Dcccan to be one with which the British Government had 
directly to do. This does not appear to have been the case ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt, that the “ house ” inten- 
tionally fostered the idea, and that they employed it for their 
own advantage. “ The house, indeed, had become so identified 
u in men’s minds with the British Government, that even in re- 
“ mote districts, where the cabals of the capital were but little 
“ known, it was said that the revenue, which they paid on ac- 
“ count of the lands assigned to William Palmer and Co., was 
“ paid into the British treasury. Gradually, indeed, there had 
“ grown up in the Deccan a power greater than the Nizam — 
“ greater than the British Resident— greater than the Govcrnor- 
“ General of India. It was the belief of the minister, that so long 
“ as he had the house on his side, the support of the Resident was 
“ of comparatively slight importance. To secure this, large sums 
“ of money, in the shape of annual allowances, were paid to 
‘ members of the firm, or their near relations. Even the sons 
“of Mr. William Palmer, boys at school in England, grew 
“ under this mighty system of corruption, into stipendiaries of 
*' the Niznm* If the stipends were not paid, they were carric^l 
41 to account in the books of the firm at an interest of 25 
“ per cent. ; * and thus increased the ever-increasing em- 
“ barrassments of the Nizam, and rendered difficult theregenera- 
u tion of the country. ” w 

Such was the state of things when Metcalfe joined the Re- 
sidency. lie was more than well disposed towards the mem- 
bers of the house of W. Palmer and Co. The* head of the 
firm was the brother of one of his dearest friends ; Sir William 
Rumbold was nearly related to the Governor-General, and 
had been Metcalfe’s guest at Delhi, where he had nursed him in 
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sickness with the kindness of a brother and the tenderness of a 
sister ; and Dr, Lambe was an old friend. It was not, therefore, 
from any prejudice against the house, but from an overpowering 
sense of duty, that Metcalfe felt himself bound to do what could 
be done, to check the monstrous evil, and 10 rescue the Nizam 
from the hands of his extortionate creditors, The method 
which Metcalfe proposed for the accomplishment of this dad* 
was, that the Government should open a 6 per cent loan in 
Calcutta, and that they should pay off the Nizam’s debt He 
consented to the introduction of a clause into his letter, recom- 
mending that Palmer’s people should get an additional gratuity 
of six lakhs, in consideration of the loss which they would sus- 
tain, by having s^ large a sum of money thrown upon their 
hands before they could possibly make arrangements for re- 
investing it ; and although Mr. Kaye says, that he subsequently 
reproached himself for this good-nature, we think it was not 
more than fair. But it was of little consequence one way or 
other. Sir William Rumbold had influence enough to stir up 
opposition to the scheme in the most influential quarter, and 
moreover to embroil Metcalfe with the Governor-General. 
His remonstrance to Lord Hastings is a fine specimen of 
manly and dignified composition. He felt that he was wrong- 
ed— by one from whom he had a right to expect better treat- 
ment — in a particular which not only affected him personally, 
but tended to degrade his important office, during his tenure of 
it, and in all time coming, into a nulllity. Metcalfe was not 
the man to hold his tongue under such treatment ; and the 
letter which he wrote to Lord Hastings, must have shewn that 
nobleman that he could not trample with impunity on the honor 
of a high-spirited English gentleman, and a faithful and ener- 
getic public servant. We believe it was the first and the last 
time that he ever attempted to do so. 1 he dissension rose to the 
greatest height, and it was only at the close of Lord Hasting’s 
Administration, that a reconciliation was effected. His depar- 
Uire took place on the first day of the year 1823, and but 
for the injudicious revival of the controversy in England, by his 
friends and those of the Palmers, the subject might have been 
allowed to rest for ever. As it was, these friends brought all 
the artillery of invcctivcf and insinuation to bear upon the 
conduct of Metcalfe, and only succeeded in establishing, all 
the more firmly, his character for inflexible integrity and manly 
determination, not to be turned aside by any influences from 
the path of duty. . . _ 

We have now touched on the salient points of Metcalfe s 
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career throughout twenty-two years of his Indian life ; and 
we doubt not that many who honor us by the perusal of our 
article, will wonder that it hitherto contains no record of his 
sicknesses and leaves of absence on sick-certificate. We 
know that there are many amongst our dear friends “at 
home,” who conceive of Indian life as mainly composed of the 
two ingredients of getting ill and getting well. But their ideas 
are formed altogether on too limited an induction. That 
there are individuals, belonging to the class designated in 
India as “John Company’s bad bargains,” who spend their 
lives in receiving visits of the doctor, and in paying visits to 
the hill sanataria, with occasional intervals of dull heartless 
work in the cutchcrry or on parade, is doubtless true ; but the 
normal condition of Indian residents is work, energetic, vigo- 
rous work, quite as hard as is endured by Europeans in any 
zone, from the equator to the polar circles. The fact seems 
to be, that we write home month after month without saying 
any thing about our health ; then we write that we are in the 
Doctor’s hands ; — and the latter announcement makes ten times 
more impression on our anxious friends than the previous want 
of any announcement ; and the conclusion is jumped at, all 
too hastily, that we have been ill for a long time, but have 
said nothing about it, until it became impossible to conceal it. 
This is a mistake, we repeat, for it is of importance to dissi- 
pate such a mistaken idea. At all events, Metcalfe was more 
than twenty years in the country before he was visited by any 
disease that laid him aside from active labor : and no wonder 
though, at this time, his health broke down. To a man of his 
constitution, the controversy with Lord Hastings must have 
been a sore trial. It was a violent shock to all his previous 
habits and ideas. And while in the midst of this period of 
anxiety and depression, he received tidings of the death of his 
elder brother. We have seen already how sincerely he was 
attached to this brother, and how good an influence the elder 
had exercised over the younger. They had both lookqd 
forward with earnest longing to the time when they 
should both be able to retire from their respective services, 
and settle down in England, to enjoy all the delights of taste- 
ful leisure, and especially to rejoice in each other’s society. 
But it was otherwise ordained. Sir Theophilus had gone to Eng- 
land on sick-certificate, with the expectation of soon returning 
to China : but his malady was too deep-seated for even his 
native air to remove, and in the month of August he died. 
This was the last ingredient of bitterness infused into Charles 
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Metcalfe’s cup, and as Iettei after letter arrived, with the ad- 
dress, “ Sir Charles Metcalfe , Bart? he thought with bitterness 
of heart, that the titje was all tcx> dearly bought, since it had come 
to him through the premature death of a brother, to whom he 
owed so much. His health failed unde* the multiplied dis- 
tress. And this advantage the weak seem to have over the 
strong, that the illnesses of the latter, when tltey do come,, are 
generally more severe and intractable. A great authority has 
said, that a great nation cannot engage in a little war ; and we 
may say that a strong man seldom lias little ailments. There 
is something very touching iti such expressions as wc find in 
some of Metcalfe’s letters of this period, coming from a man 
to whom sickness is a strange feeling, — a man moreover cut 
off from tlie grand alleviation of sickness, the soothing care 
of a gentle wife. Here we might quote, with more truth than 
originality, a quotation that can bear repetition without dan- 
ger of becoming hackneyed, 

Oh woman ! in our hours of ease, &c. 

But the subject is a serious one. Wc are no Stoics, to 
deem that sickness and pain are in any circumstances no evils ; 
but their evil is abundantly enhanced when they befal the 
bachelor in a remote station. One day Metcalfe was worse, 
next he was no better, and the third he was not getting on so 
well as he would have liked. The tidings of his illness reach- 
ed Calcutta, and not only his personal friends were disquieted 
by the fear lest one whom they loved so well might be taken 
away from them ; but those in * the highest places in the 
State began to bethink themselves that Metcalfe was not 
a man who could well be spared. The suggestions of his 
personal friends, as to an attempt to do something for his relief, 
met with a ready response on the part of the highest autho- 
rities. Mr. Henry Wood, C. S., and Major Sneyd, made a 
proposal to Mr. Fendall, and Mr. Fendall to Lord Amherst, 
and Lord Amherst cheerfully consented to it. Mr. Swinton 
s desired to write to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that the Govern- 
ment yacht should be sent to Masulipatam with a medical 
man to attend on Sir Charles. Commodore Hayes was in- 
structed to get the Nereide^tGdidy for sea without delay, and Col. 
Casement, the Military Secretary, was directed to apply to the 
Medical Board to select a competent Medical Officer to pro- 
ceed in the yacht to Masulipatam, and thence to Hyderabad. 
And here we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of transferring 
to our pages one of those admirable little sketches, with which 
Mr. Kaye constantly enlivens his works— a sketch which no 
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one who has ever come in contact with Simon Nicolson, pro- 
fcssionally or personally, will deem over-colored. 

The selection, however, was not primarily made fyy the Board. At that 
time, and for many years afterwards, the highest Medical authority in 
India was Dr, [Mr.] Simon Nicolson. He was a gentleman of great pro- 
fessional experience, extensive scientific acquirements, a mind well stocked 
with general literature, and of such kindliness of heart, and sincerity of 
n.anner, that sickness lost half its tenors when he stood by the bedside. 
There was a healing power in his very presence — in the blended wisdom 
and gentleness of his speaking face,— and the first word of assurance that 
he uttered. People came from remote places to consult him ; and when 
they could not make their way to the Presidency, they sought his advice, 
through the medium of friends, from a distance. His practice was only 
limited by the impossibilty of performing more than a certain amount of 
work within a certain space of time. At all hours of the day, and at all 
hours of the night, his horses were in harness, and his coachman was on the 
box. There was a carriage always waiting at his door, ready to replace 
another in the day-time, as the exhausting climate incapacitated man and 
beast from further service ; or to whiil him away in obedience to some 
nocturnal summons. But for all this he never grew rich. The penniless 
subaltern had his unremitting care as freely as the wealthiest Member of 
Council. 

How many there are who can testify to the faithfulness of 
this portraiture. The present reviewer will not soon forget the 
effect upon himself of “ the first word of assurance that he 
uttered. ” He had been told that there was no hope of his 
ever being able to live, much less to work, in India. He had 
therefore no prospect before him but of a short life of uselessness 
and dependence, and an early death, leaving an unprovided 
family, when Mr. Nicolson was called in to give the final verdict. 
His questions were few, but to the point. His “ first (and last) 
word of assurance” is deeply written in our memory : — “You 
must not go home.” And we did not go home ; and many a 
day of cheerful work have we gone through since then. And 
many is the eye that gazes with respect and fondness on 
“ old Nicolson, ” when his wasted but still stalwart figure is seen 
in his vorandah ; and many is the heart that blesses him, as 
the thought recurs of scenes like that, where the sen- 
tence of life or death was read on those grave thoughtful 
features, before it was uttered by his lips. We cannot now 
say more ; but we could not have said less without doing 
violence to feelings that we share with multitudes of the grate- 
ful patients of Simon Nicolson. 

“ Old Nfcolson,” as he was called even in those days, after 
the fashion of our hearty Anglo-Indian vocabulary, had no 
difficulty in selecting for this important mission, Ranald Martin, 
who was destined ere long to achieve a name only second to 
Nicolson'sown, and who had the melancholy satisfaction, two aud 
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twenty years after this, of doing all that human skill and kindness 
could do, to alleviate the final sufferings of him to whom he was 
now sent to minister On the 7tlji of November, the yacht was 
despatched. The tidings of its arrival at Masulipatam reached 
Metcalfe at Boloram, whence he immediately set out for Hy- 
derabad to meet Mr. Martin. He was able to render his 
patient immediate service ; but still it was deemed advisable 
that Metcalfe should proceed to Calcutta, both for the sake 
of rest, and for the purpose of obtaining the personal attend- 
ance of “old Nicolson.” He accordingly came up in the 
A 'creide, landed in Calcutta on the 21st of December ; by the 
end of January, he was on the high road to recovery, and 
before the end of February, Nicolson and Martin had the satis- 
faction to report him “ dismissed cured. 0 

Thus began the year 1 824. Throughout its course, we find 
him fagging unwearicdly ; — work, work, morning, noon, and 
often far into the night, but cheered by the reflexion that his 
labour was not in vain, and enlixened by correspondence with a 
few congenial friends. At this time we find him first alluding to 
rumours as to his being destined to fill an expected vacancy in 
Council ; but he regarded the prospect without exultation. It 
presented itself to him in the light of a breaking up of his 
habits, a violent intermeddling with his half-executed projects 
of reform, and a disruption of those tics which united him to 
many attached subordinates and friends. The removal from Hy- 
derabad was soon to take place, but not to Calcutta. On the 
1 6th of April 1825, Lord Amherst wrote to him that it was 
considered good, that he should resume the office of Resident of 
Delhi. He felt it a great grievance to be removed from 
Hyderabad, but there was no place in India to which he would 
not have been removed with greater regret than to Delhi. 
His biographer’s account of his feelings in the prospect of leav- 
ing Hyderabad, is quite pathetic. 

Never had more unwelcome honors been conferred on public servant 
th^n those which now descended upon Sir Chailes Metcalfe. In spite of*all 
the vexations and annoyances which beset bis position, the Hyderabad 
Residency had become very dear to him. More than twenty years before, 
he had recot ded a resolution not to form any more romantic attachments ; 
but he had l>een forming them ever since. Indeed, it may be said of him, 
that he fell in friendship as other men fall in love. There was at once an 
ardor and a tenderness in his affection, little removed from the degree in 
which these qualities evince themselves in our attachments to the other 
sex. He had gathered round him at Hyderabad a beloved circle of friends, 
to be broken fiom time to time by the necessities of the public service, but 
always to re-unite again. And although some of these friends might 
accompany him to Delhi, it was certain that the old Hyderabad party could 
never again assemble in its pleasant integrity. It was with extreme depres* 
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sion of spirits, therefore, that he now made his preparations for the coming 
change. 

To many readers this will seem mere sentimentalism, with 
which they will congratulate themselves that they cannot 
at all sympathize. The worse for them. At the end of 
August, Sir Charles reached Calcutta, and declining the kindly 
proffered hospitality of Lord Amherst, he took up his quarters 
with “an old friend, Major Lockett, of the College of Fort 
William.” 

We have said that there was no place in India, for which 
Metcalfe would less unwillingly have exchanged Hyderabad 
than Delhi, But this statement refers merely to the place. 
The office lost all its value in his eyes, from the consideration, 
that he was to supersede his old friend Sir David Ochterlony. 
This noble old hero had again failed to secure the approbation 
of Government, and his removal had been resolved upon. Met- 
calfe knew that this was determined, whether he should accept 
the office or no ; ,but it was with poignant sorrow, that he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the place from which his old 
friend was to be ousted. The old man seems to have been 
pleased at the thought of not being superseded by an unworthy 
successor, and to have been more than pleased at the thought 
of settling down in a house that he had bought at Delhi, and 
spending the remnant of his days in the society of Metcalfe. 
But this expectation was not destined to be realized. On the 
4th of July, he wrote an affectionate letter to his friend, and on 
the 15th he died. On the 26th of September, a meeting was 
held in Calcutta, for the purpose of paying a tribute of res- 
pect to his memory. Sir Charles Metcalfe presided, and he 
was not deterred by the consideration that his old friend had 
died under the cloud of Government disapprobation and 
virtual censure, from expressing the feelings of his full heart 
towards a brave soldier, a warm friend, and a noble man. 

On the 2 1 st of October, Metcalfe arrived at Delhi. The 
first matter of public moment that claimed his notice, was the 
state of our relations towards the Bhurtporc Rajah. T*he 
throne was now occupied by Doorjun Saul, who had usurped 
it on the death of his elder brother, though that brother had 
left a son, who had been acknowledged by our Government 
as the rightful heir. On hearing of the usurpation, Sir David 
Ochterlony had prepared instantly to march upon Bhurtporc 
with what force he had at his disposal. This measure was 
censured by the Government as precipitate and unwise. While 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was in Calcutta, he was asked to state 
freely his opinion as to the course of conduct to be adopted 
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towards the usurper, and although he had every reason to 
believe that his advice would not be acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment, he had given it decidedly in favor of " vigorous ” 
measures. Whether convinced by the progress of events, 
or by the reasonings of Metcalfe, the Government agreed 
to the course of policy recommended ; and xMctcalfe pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, empowered to effect the restoration of the 
boy Bulwunt Singh, by persuasion, if possible, otherwise 
by force. The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Cnmbenncre, 
was instructed to “ hold in readiness a force adequate to the 
< prompt reduction of the principal fortresses in the Bhmt- 
“ pore country, and for carrying on military operations in that 
“ quarter, on the requisition of the Resident, Sir Charles Met* 
“calfe.” The requisition was soon made, as it was at once 
manifest that the end in view could not be effected by negotia- 
tion. On the 6th of November, Lord Combermcre and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe met ; the latter directed the advance of the 
army, and prepared to accompany it to the walls of Bhurtporc. 
On the 1 8th of January 1826, the British flag was planted on 
the Bhurtporc citadel, and the prestige of the British arms, 
which had been tarnished by failure before the same citadel, 
twenty years before, was re-established. 

After his return to Delhi, he was fully occupied with judi- 
cial and rcvenual affairs, and his warm heart was grieved by the 
loss of two of his dearest friends. But new excitement was 
before him. On the nth April 1 826, he had been nominated 
Provisional Member of Council, and on the rctiicmcnt of Mr. 
Harrington in the autumn of 1827, he set fait for Calcutta to 
take possession of the vacant seat. To say that ho worthily 
occupied it were superfluous. He toiled like a galley-slave ; 
day by day and night by night he was at his desk ; quire after 
quire of paper was written on all manner of important subjects ; 
and his hospitality, which he considered a duty, was princely. 
Various ways did he try for overtaking the full amount of work 
and of hospitality that he regarded as devolving upon him by 
rfght of his office ; but he could not by any means satisfy himself 
on either point He seems at last to have adopted, with res- 
pect to the former, the method that most men find to be the 
best, or rather the only practicable method, (however it may 
contravene the sage advices that are lavished upon us all in 
our youth, setting forth the manifold advantages of regularity, 
and having our time regularly portioned out to particular em- 
ployments)— the method of taking work at the broad side, doing 
— and doing with his might— what his hands found to do. For 
the other part of his supposed duty he fell on the expedient of 
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issuing a standing invitation for a ball on the third Monday of 
every month. The moon seems to have shown a decided 
approbation of this arrangement, and to have waived in favor 
of it her proverbial character of changeableness ; for Metcalfe 
informs us that the third Monday in each month is always a 
moon-light night ! 

There was not much favor to be got by his exertions in the 
Council at this period. He adopted the role of a financial 
reformer, and brought upon himself the usual consequences. 
“ I am regarded (he says) as a relentless hewer and hacker of 
u expenditure, and am sensible of black and sour looks in con- 
“ sequence. Still I am well and happy, I feel that I stand 
“alone; but I also feel that I know the path of duty, and 
“am endeavouring to pursue it. Our expenditure exceeds our 
“ income by more than a crore of Rupees. The Government 
“ which allows this to go on in time of peace deserves any pun- 
“ ishment. The Government of which I am a part shall not 
“ allow it. The cause gives me irresistible power, and I will 
“ force others to do their duty.” 

On the 6th of April 1828, Sir Charles Metcalfe thus wrote 
respecting Lord William Bentinck : 

I look to the new Governor-General’s coming with some curiosity, but 
without any sanguine expectations. If I find that he has a heart for the 
public welfare, 1 will follow him and support him with all my soul ; if 
not, I will continue to perforin my own duty, with or without success, 
as at present, and stand alone as I now do. 

Lord William Bentinck had a heart for the public welfare, 
and ere long Sir Charles Metcalfe found it out, and gave 
in his allegiance to his new chief, not perhaps so enthusiasti- 
cally as he had done eight and twenty years ago to the glori- 
ous little man, but not less heartily and sincerely. On the 
4th of July, Lord William took the oaths as Governor- 
General, and on the 22nd of the same month Sir Charles 
wrote thus : — 

I like the little that I have seen of our new Governor-General very 
much;— he is a straight-forward, honest, upright, benevolent, sensilfle 
man, who will, I trust, have the interest of the State at heart. At least 
he seems disposed to enquire and think for himself, and to avoid falling 
under any one's influence 

But with all personal respect for the Governor-General 
Metcalfe and he did not at first get on well together. “ He 

and I, (said he on the 2nd of December) do not approximate, 
“ which is rather surprising to me, for many of our sentiments 
“are in common with both of us.” Metcalfe suspected that his 
Lordship had been prejudiced against him by some of his old 
antagonists in the Palmer controversy. And this is not impos 
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sible , for while those who have suffered wrong can forgive 
and forget, those who have inflicted the wrong can seldotii 
do ei ther. It is therefore not impossible that some of those 
who had attempted to blacken Metcalfe's character before, may 
have insinuated vague suspicions into the mind of his Lordship 
befoie he left England. Bat certainly the;e must have been 
veiy gross ( misrepresentation employed, if the conduct of tiie 
late Resident of Hyderabad were exhibited in a light that 
could have led Lord William Bentinck to view him with 
cold ness and turn away from him with dislike. Perhaps, 
after all, there was nothing of the sort. The Governor- 
ucncral was an Englishman, and when we have said that, wc 
have said enough to account for any degree of coldness and re- 
serve in his bearing towards a stranger. M ctcalfe had been so 
long out of England, had been so young when he left it, and had 
been so long accustomed to the comparative empressement of 
Anglo-Indian manners, that he did not make allowance for the 
difference of climate. At all events, the stiffness soon wore off, 
and for many years Lord William and Sir Charles maintained 
a cordial friendship, founded upon mutual esteem and frank con- 
fidence, friendship which only death was able to interrupt. 
It was only necessary that they should understand one another 
m order that they might approximate.” Their end as adminis- 
trators of India was one, the good of the masters whom they 
served, through the good of the millions subjected to their 
control. 


On the 1 1 th of November, Mr. Butterworth Bayley re- 
tired from the service, and Lord William being then in the 
North-West, Sir Charles Metcalfe became Deputy-Governor 
and President of the Council In 1830, Sir John Malcolm 
retired from the Governorship of Bombay, and it was rumoured 
m Calcutta, that Metcalfe was to be his successor. Next year 
Mr. Lushington resigned the Governorship of Madras ; 
and an effort was made to secure the succession for Metcalfe. 
*ut the appointment was given to Sir Frederick Adam, osten- 
s ibly on the ground that Metcalfe's services could not be dis- 
pensed with in Bengal. At the close of 1831, it was agreed 
that his term of office, which would expire in August 1832, 
should be extended for an additional period of two years. Thus 
for seven years he laboured on— a hard-working, deep-think- 
i*ig, far-seeing, member of the Supreme Council of India. 
His views might not always be sound, but they were always 
honest. If they were sometimes behind the present age, we 
must remember that the last twenty years have been years of 
unexampled progress, and that his notions on public ques- 
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tions were as much ahead of those of his contemporaries, as they 
must be behind those of statesmen in our day. We have had 
good and faithful Members of Council since then, — as Robertson, 
and Ross, and Millet, and Lewis, and Lowe, but no one of them 
has exceeded Metcalfe in zeal, laboriousness and integrity ; nor 
is it any disparagement to them to say that no one has equalled 
him in genius and far-seeing sagacity. 

The new Charter of 1833 was now passed. It provided for 
the establishment of a new Presidency at Agra; but this part 
of it was soon after virtually repealed, and the result was only 
the establishment of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces. On the 20th November 1833, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was unanimously appointed to this office,, 
and the appointment was sanctioned by the Crown. A month 
afterwards he was nominated Provisional Governor-General of 
India, in the event of the death or resignation of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. The old Charter expired on the 30th of April 
1834 ; But Lord William Bentinck was then at Ootacamund. 
A practical difficulty, therefore, arose, as to the inauguration of 
the new Council. It was an amusing dilemma, which, if we un- 
derstand it aiiglit, may be thus stated. There could not be a 
Council formed until a Council was formed ! — or thus, — if the 
Council were not a Council before it became a Council, it could 
not be a Council after it became a Council. Lord William how- 
ever cut the Gordian knot, by a proceeding confessedly illegal 
but which was legalised by an act of indemnity. After a good 
deal of vexation as to the Agra appointment, in consequence 
of the cuitailmcnt of the powers attached to the office, Metcalfe 
took the oaths on the 14th of November, the day of Lord 
William Bentincks return to Calcutta, and assumed charge 
of the Government of Agra. The seat of Government was 
temporarily fixed at Allahabad. The approaching departure 
of Metcalfe from Calcutta, caused a melancholy sensation 
among all ranks and conditions of men. We are generally 
regarded as a somewhat apathetic community ; but events lifc 
those of that November shew that we have hearts in our 
breasts, if they can only be reached. A dinner by the “ So- 
ciety” of the Bengal Club; a dinner by the “ Community” in 
the Town Hall ; a grand fancy ball* by the gay ; and public 
addresses by the Europeans, the East Indians and the Natives, 
where but the external demonstrations of feelings of as real esteem 
and affection as ever were entertained by all classes of citizens 
towards a public man. Nor were the Missionaries behind to 
express their grateful acknowledgment of the countenance and 
support that he had so liberally afforded them in their efforts to 
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diffuse among the natives of India, the benefits of moral and 
religious instruction. No less gratifying than those tributes was 
a letter of congratulation which he received from the “glcK 
rious little man ” under whose auspices he had commenced his 
official career, and to whose training he rejoiced to ascribe the 
success that had marked it. He set out for Allahabad in the 
middle of December, and reached it, we suppose, about the 
end of the month. But he had scarcely time to look around 
him when he received intelligence which required his im- 
mediate return to Calcutta. Lord William Benfcinck* 
although he had returned from the Neilgherries in greatly im- 
proved health, “ broke down ” again as soon as he got the 
harness again on his back. Sir Charles hastened down to> 
Calcutta, and on the 20th of March 1834 he bade farewell to 
his friend, and took possession of the highest office, — really, 
though not formally, the Governor* Generalship of India is 
such — that can be held by a subject of the British Crown. 
We are afraid that we have very imperfectly succeeded in 
conve) ing to our readers the strong conviction that has been 
produced in our own mind by the perusal of the work before 
us, how richly this lofty dignity was deserved. Metcalfe 
was a great man, great by nature, greater by the steady 
direction of his natural powers to great objects, great especial- 
ly in high principle and undeviating integrity. We believe 
there was not a man in India who did not rejoice at his eleva- 
tion, and wish that it might be permanent and permanent 
it ought to have been. "The Court of Directors, and that por- 
tion of the people of England who knew or cared aught about 
the matter — not a very large portion it must be confessed, — 
were as one with the people of India in this sentiment. But 
the Ministers of the Crown would not consent. We have 
already adverted to this controversy in our notice of Mr. 
Tucker's Life, and shall not again enter upon it We confess 
that we think a good deal may be said in favor of “ the dic- 
tum of Mr. Canning, ” that in general, it is better to appoint 
an English statesman than an Indian officer to the Governor- 
Generalship. But admitting the applicability of the rule "in 
ordinary cases, we must be permitted to say that Metcalfe s 
was an exceptional case, he was an exceptional man ; and the 
circumstances of India— at the commencement of the opera- 
tion of a new Charter — were exceptional too. Like other so- 
journers in this eastern land, we left our party-politics behind us 
when we quitted the shores of old England ; but we confess 
that it would have given us some sort of satisfaction, had we 
been able to reflect that it was only a Whig Ministry that 
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thus opposed the righteous claims of Metcalfe, supported as 
these claims were by the voice of the Court of Directors, and 
by the unanimous wish of the people of India. But it was not 
so. The Tories, having come into power before the appoint- 
ment was made, equally with their predecessors refused to 
listen to Metcalfe's claims, and appointed Lord Heytesbury to 
the office. It was even with difficulty that Lord Ellenborough 
was prevailed upon to agree to the provisional appointment 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe to act in the event of another va- 
cancy. 

While Metcalfe occupied the vice-regal chair only until the 
Court and the Board could agree as to the person who was to 
displace him, it might not have surprised men much if he had 
gone through the routine work as steadily and quietly as possible, 
and refrained from measures of permanent importance. But 
this was not Metcalfe’s spirit. If he had been to hold the 
office but for a single day, he would have done with his might 
what his hand that day found to do. Equally removed was 
he from the base spirit of embracing the opportunity, which 
his temporary elevation gave him, of pushing through mea- 
sures in which he was personally interested, and which he had 
been disappointed in his attempts to carry while he sat at the 
Council Board. Before he heard of the appointment of Lord 
Heytesbury, and while he waited for that nobleman’s arrival, 
he acted in all respects as if lie had a long lease of the office, 
omitting nothing, hurrying nothing. We have more than 
once alluded to the munificent liberality of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe ; and it is scarcely necessary to say that it shone out more 
brightly than ever when he was drawing the large allowances 
of Governor-General. One or two instances are given of this. 
The following may be taken as a specimen : — 

An application was made to him on behalf of an educational institution ; 
known as the “ Parental Academic Institution, ” which, owing to its bene- 
volent exertions, had involved itself in debt. Metcalfe at once enquired 
into the circumstances of the case ; ascertained the sum required (£ 50 °) 
to rescue the Institution from ‘the obligations which depressed it, and s£nt 
a cheque for the entire amount. 

This is not a strictly correct account of the transaction. 
The application was made to Sir Charles, as Governor-General, 
for Government aid. He told the deputation that waited on 
him that he could not, in accordance with the existing regu- 
lations, propose the application of public money for the object 
for which it was solicited. The deputation retired crest-fallen ; 
but what the Governor-General could not do Sir Charles Met- 
calfe did, and the cheque came as stated. This was no unusual 
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habit with him. Several instances are given, in the work before 
us, of his granting from his own purse sums that were asked 
for from the purse pf the State* In an earlier part of the same 
work the author imputes this habit to the impression that was 
made on his mind by the y wigging that he got about the Delhi 
Residency furniture. He seems then to have resolved that, as 
he had then been accused- of indenting on the public treasury 
for the means of ministering to his own comfort, he would 
rather err in future on the other side, and that, in every case 
of doubt, he would rather expend his own resources than 
those of the Government 

The great act by which the Governor-Generalship of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was distinguished, was that which established 
the Freedom of the Press in India. It is true, that during 
the whole period of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, 
the press had been practically free. But the restrictions upon 
it were still on the statute book, and might have been put in 
force at any moment. The press was in the condition of 
“Uncle Tom” in the family of St. Clair, kindly treated, but 
a slave still, and liable to be handed over, on the death of its 
master, to the tender mercies of a Legrec. It is, therefore, to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe that it owes its freedom ; and as a hum- 
ble member of the u fourth estate ” in India, wc heartily tender 
to his memory the tribute of our grateful acknowledgments. 
Happily, it is not necessary now to refute the sophisms by 
which it was often attempted in former days to be shewn, that 
the restriction of the press was only a restriction of evil ; that 
it was always free to speak out what was good. The term 
good was of course used as a synonym for ~-what was accept 
tabic to the censors. The freedom of the press is right, and 
it would be unworthy to argue the question on the ground of 
expediency: but now that it is not necessary to argue the 
question at all, we may be allowed to point with some satisfac- 
tion to the result. Our press may be deficient in literary 
merits. How could it be expected to compete in this respect 
with its mighty brother in London ? But no restrictions 
could remedy this defect : and we venture to say that, in jre- 
spect of alF of which Government censure could take cogni- 
zance, the press of India* will bear fair comparison with any 
press in the world. And the proof is, that during the twenty 
years that have elapsed since its liberation, it has never done 
any harm. It has been influential only for good, and for 
good it has been influential in numberless instances. We do 
not mean that it has always been right It has frequently 
been wrong in its treatment of individual persons and o£ 
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public measures. But when it has been wrong, it has been 
powerless, its influence being counteracted by the good sense of 
the community. € 

Our readers are, of course, aware that Lord Heytesbury 
never came to India. The Tory ministry were obliged to 
retire. The Whigs came into office in time to cancel his 
appointment — most unconstitutionally and unwisely as we 
think — and towards the end of the year (1835) it was an- 
nounced that Lord Auckland was to take the place that had 
been destined for him. And now it became an agitating ques- 
tion to Metcalfe what he was to do. There was now no doubt 
that the Agra Government was to be shorn of its intended 
importance. It was not to be an independent Government, 
but a mere Lieutenant-Governorship, or Head-Commissioner- 
ship. His friends at home were anxious that he should re- 
main, and he himself had no desire to go . But the question 
was whether he would have a worthy field for his exertions, 
and whether it was worth the sacrifice of what he had 
looked forward to for thirty years as the aim of his career, 
a scat in Parliament At this time he received the high 
honor of the Grand Cross of the Bath, an honor very seldom 
conferred on a Civilian. The solicitations of his friends in the 
Court, his appointment to the Provisional Governor-Generalship, 
and the favorable impression made upon him by the demeanour 
of Lord Auckland, at last prevailed, and he made up his mind 
to proceed to his North-Western Principality. Accordingly, 
having been invested with the Grand Cross with great pomp, 
and having arranged all matters with Lord Auckland, he pro- 
ceeded up the river in the beginning of April. The period of 
his occupancy of the Agra Governorship was marked by no 
striking event. Yet it was a period that called forth the pow- 
ers of his mind, and the affections of his heart. The appear- 
ance of the “ Pali Plague ” in 1836, created alarm throughout 
India, and called Metcalfe’s attention to the necessity of sani- 
tary measures. This is a subject beset with difficulties 
everywhere ; but these difficulties are abundantly enhanced 
in India. The habits of the people are averse to all inspec- 
tion, and consequently to all improvement. The right of 
poisoning their neighbours with the effluva of their own tanks 
and drains is a sacred privilege, which whoso touchcth, does 
them an unforgivable injury. To apply the great principles of 
the laws of health to the habits of the people is a mighty pro- 
blem, worthy of the exertions of any man. A few months ago, 
we had the pleasure of listening to an admirable lecture on this 
subject, delivered by Dr, Norman Chevers, Civil Surgeon of 
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Howrah, before an audience mainly composed of natives. A$ 
we observe that this gentleman has just been removed to a situa- 
tion of more extensive influence, and we hope of greater lei- 
sure, we trust th&t he will carry out the subject. We have 
great faith in the process of u boring,” having learned by 
long experience that little good is effected in this world, 
but by incessant repetition of truths and principles. But the 
Pali Plague was of short continuance. It was followed by 
a grievous famine, the effect of a season of unusual drought. 
It is needless to say that Metcalfe did all that could be done 
to alleviate the evil. But little could be done. It remained 
for our days to establish that great work, the great Ganges 
Canal, which promises to make such a visitation almost an 
impossibility. 

But the Indian career of Charles Metcalfe was drawing to a 
close. There was an expectation of the Governorship of Madras 
being vacant, and he might well have expected that it should be 
conferred on him. But he was told that this could not be, as his 
liberation of the Indian Press has been unpalatable to the home 
authorities. Whether this were the case or not, we do not know. 
But Metcalfe believed it. lie thought that lie had forfeited the 
confidence of his employers. He asked point-blank of the Court 
of Directors whether it were so or not. After long waiting 
he got a short and not very explicit answer ; and he formally 
tendered his resignation of his appointment, and expressed 
his intention of retiring from the service of the East India 
Company. On the 18th of December 1837, he left Agra ; on 
the 31st he met Lord Auckland at Cawnpore, and on the first 
day of the new year he ceased to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. It were long to tell all the forms in 
which the admiration of the public clothed itself. Every- 
where there was enthusiasm tempered with sadness. All classes 
strove to do honor to the retiring statesman. It must 
have been a strong trial to his constitution. But it was over 
at last On the 15th of February 1838, the greatest man that 
c^sr adorned the list of Civil Servants of the East India 
Company left the shores of the land for which he had done so 
much, after an uninterrupted sojourn of more than thirty-eight 
years. # 

And here we leave him, not because his subsequent career 
is beyond our province. Metcalfe was Indian, and every part 
of his history is legitimate ground for a periodical restricted 
to subjects connected with India and the East But we have 
already exceeded the ordinary limits of an article, and must 
deny ourselves the pleasure of saying more. Those who wish 

J 
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to know how he passed his life M at home” ; — the’Jcircumstan- 
ces of his appointment to the Governorship of Jamaica, and the 
manner in which he discharged his duties there in trying and 
critical circumstances ; — how he was obliged by the failure of his 
health to return to his native land ; — how he was subsequently 
appointed to the Government of Canada, — next to India the 
most important dependency of the British Crown ; — how he 
was raised to the peerage, at a time when earthly honors had 
lost all attraction for him, save in so far as they served to call 
forth pleasurable feelings of gratitude towards those by whom 
they were conferred — we must refer to Mr. Kaye’s most inter- 
esting and valuable work. We conclude by extracting the 
following paragraph without note or comment. We only pre- 
mise that the scene of the following history was Malshanger 
near Basingstoke. 

On the 4th of September [1846,] Lord Metcalfe, for the first time, did 
not leave his sleeping apartment. The extreme debility of the sufferer 
forbade any exertion. There was little apparent change, except in a dis- 
inclination to take the nourishment offered to him. On the following morn- 
ing, however, the change was very apparent. It was obvious that he 
was sinking fast. Unwilling to be removed to his bed, he sate for the 
greater part of the day in a chair, breathing with great difficulty. In the 
afternoon he sent for the members of his family, laid his hands upon 
their heads as they knelt beside him, and breathed the blessing which 
he could not utter. Soon afterwards he was conveyed to his bed. For 
the first time for years he seemed to be entirely free from pain. His 
mind was unclouded to the last. The serene expression of his counte- 
nance indicated that he was in perfect peace. The last sounds which 
reached him were the sweet strains of his sister's harp, rising in a hymn 
of praise to the great Father, into one of the many mansions of whose house 
he believed that he was about to enter. “ How sweet those sounds are,” 
he was heard to whisper, almost w r ith his dying, breath. He sank very 
gently to rest. About eight o’clock on the evening of the 5th of Septem- 
ber 1846, with a calm sweet smile on his long-tortured face, Charles Theo- 
philus, first and last Lord Metcalfe, rendered up his soul to his Maker. 



PROGRESS OF, ISLAM, FROM THE FIFTH TO THE 
TENTH YEAR OF THE MISSION OF MAHOMET. 

By Sir W. Muir, 
i. Strat Wdckidi . Arabic MS. 

2* S irat H ish&mu Arabic MS. 

3 . Sir.it TababrL Aral ic MS. 

I N the fifth year of the Mission of Mahomet, a small band of 
his followers emigrated, as we nave seen, to Abyssinia, where 
they found a hospitable and secure retreat But three months 
had not elapsed, when they again made their appearance in 
Mecca. Their return is linked with one of the strangest 
episodes in the life of the prophet. Hishami contents himself 
with saying, that they came back because tidings reached them of 
the conversion of the Coreish. Wackidi and Tabari give 
another story, of which the following is a close outline. 

The aim of Mahomet had been the regeneration of his peo- 
ple. Of this he had miserably fallen short. The conversion 
of forty or fifty souls ill compensated for the alienation of the 
whole community : while the violent opposition of the most 
respected and influential chiefs vexed his heart. The prospect 
was dark ; to the human eye hopeless. Sad and dispirited, the 
Arabian prophet longed for a reconciliation, and cast about in 
his mind how it could be effected. 

“ On a certain day, the chief men of Mecca, assembled 
“ in a group beside the Kaaba, discussed, an was their wont, the 
“ affairs of the city, when Mahomet appeared, and .seating him- 
“ self by them in a friendly manner, began to recite in their 
“ hearing the L1II. Sura. This chapter opens with a descrip- 
tion of the first visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and of a later 
“ vision of that angel, in which certain heavenly mysteries were 
“ revealed. It proceeds : — 

And see ye not LAt and Pzsa, 

And Mow it the third besides 1 

“When he had reached this verse, the devil suggested an 
“ expression of the thoughts which, for many a day, had been 
“ working in his soul, and put into his mouth * words of 
‘•reconciliation and compromise, the revelation of which he had 
“ been longing for from God ; f viz : — 

These are the exalted females. 

And verily the\r intercession is to be ho fed for.% 

• lit.—" Cast upon his tongue,”— *J W 
t Tabari, p. 140 3 to £><*** ^UJ AiU-J 

r These words, however, do not occur in the other tradition given by Tnhari 
nor W&ckidi. 

J i ‘-& 1 P- 139 ; Ta- 
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“ The Coreish were no less surprised than delighted with 
“ this acknowledgment of their deities ; and as Mahomet wound 
“ up the Sura with the closing words, — * 

Wherefore bow down before the Lord , and serve Him ; — 

the whole assembly prostrated themselves with one accord 
“ on the ground and worshipped. The single exception was 
“ Walld, the son of Mughira, who, unable from the infirmities 
“ of age to bow down, took up a handful of earth and wor- 
“ shipped, pressing it to his forehead.* 

“And all the people were pleased at that which Mahomet 
“ had spoken, and they said ; now we know that it is the Lord 
“ alone who giveth life and taketh it away , who createth and sup - 
u porteth ; but these our goddesses make intercession zvith Him for 
t( us ; and as thou hast conceded unto them a portion , we are content 
“ to follow thee. But their words disquieted Mahomet, and he 
“retired to his house. In the evening Gabriel visited him ; and 
“ the prophet recited the Sura unto him : and Gabriel said, 
“ iv hat is this that thou hast done ; thou hast repeated before the 
“ people zvords that I never gave unto thee. So Mahomet grieved 
“sore, and feared the Lord greatly, and he said, I have spoken of 
“ God that which lie hath not said. But the Lord comforted 
“ His prophet, f and restored his confidence, and cancelled the 
“ passage, and revealed the true reading thereof, (as it now 
stands,) viz. — 

Ami See ye not T At and 0::a f 

And M a nii l the third beside t 

What ! shall there be malt progeny unto you, and female unto him f 
That were indeed an unjust partition 1 
They are nought but names, which ye and your Fathers have invented , &c. 

“ Now when the Coreish heard this, they spake among 
“ themselves, saying, Mahomet hath repented the favorable mention 
“ he made of the rank of our goddesses with the Lord ; he hath 


bari, p. 140— 142). The latter gives throughout, the rendering of which 

would be whose intercession is phasing unto God. ” (Sprenger has in this instance 
quoted the MS, of Tabari incouectly in his valuable Notice of Tabari, in the 

Journal t Asiatic Society, 1850, No. 11., page 129.) The unusual phrase 

signifies delicate , swan dike. 

* The same is related of Abu Oheiha, #. e . (Sad, son of A 1 As, Wdckidi , p. 39 . ) 

t Mahomet was consoled, tradition says, by tbe revelation of the verses fifty-three 
and fifty-four of Sura XXII., which signified that all former prophets had been 
subject to the same evil suggestions of the devil ; but the Sura in which they stand 
appears to have been revealed at a somewhat later period. 

The verses are as follows : and wc have not sent before thee any Apostle , nor any 
Prophet, but when he longed, Satan cast suggestions into, his longing ; but God shall 
cancel that which Satan suggesteth ; then shall God establish his revelations ; and God 
is knowing and wise ; — that lie may make that which Satan hath suggested a trial 
unto those whose hearts are diseased and hardened, &c. 
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“ changed it> and brought other words in its stead. And the two 
u verses were in the mouth of every* one of the unbelievers, 
“ and they increased their malice, and stirred them up to per*: 
“ sccute the faithful with still greater seventy.”* 

Tious Mussulmans, scandalized at the lapse of their pro- 
phet into an idolatrous concession, would i eject the whole 
story.f But the authorities are too strong to be impugned 
It is hardly possible to conceive how, if not founded in fact, 
the tale could ever have been invented. Most stubborn of all, 
the fact remains, (and is admitted upon all hands,) that the 
fust refugees did return about this time from Abyssinia, in conse- 
quence of the rumour that Mecca was converted; and the 
above narrative affords the only intelligible clue to the fact. 
But we need not adopt to the letter the exculpatory version 
of Mahometan tradition ; nor seek in the interposition of 
Satan and Gabriel, an explanation of actions to be equally 
accounted for by the natural workings of the Prophet’s mind. 

It is obvious that the lapse was no sudden event : — no con- 
cession that dropped from the lips unexpectedly or unawares, 
and was immediately withdrawn. The hostility of his people 
had long pressed upon the spirit of Mahomet, and in his inward 
musings (it is admitted even by orthodox tradition,) he had 
meditated the very expressions which, it is alleged, the devil 
prompted him to utter. Nor can we believe that the conces- 
sion lasted but for a day. The reconciliation must, to outward 
appearance, have been complete and consolidated, and continu- 
ed for some days at least, to allow of the report going forth 
and reaching the exiles in a shape to inspire them with con- 
fidence. We are warranted, therefore, in assuming a far wider 
base and more extensive action for the event, than arc admit- 
ted by ex-parte tradition. 

The religf6n of Mahomet appears, up to this point, to have 
been a spiritual system, of which Faith, and Braycr, and the 


• * It lias been explained in a note to the Article on the * ‘ Sources for the. Biogra- 
phy of Mahomet , ” (p. 56, ('anon II. L. ) that the whole story, as given above, has 
been omitted by Ibn Hish&m. Hut that it was contained in Jbn Ishac’s works 
(which Ibn Hish&m professes to follow.) is evident from its bring; quoted by Tabari 
expf essly from that author. See Sprenger's Note in the Calcutta Asiatic Journal t 
where the oiiginal passages are quoted at length, 

t This is admitted even by orthodox Mahometan writers. The author of the 
Biography MawAhib alladoniya , shows, in opposition to the assertion that the story 
is heretical, that it rests on unexceptionable tradition, that the opposing authorities 
are groundless, being founded only on the suspicion that the facts are unlikely. 
Thus one objection is quoted, that had the lapse really occurred, great numbers oif 
the Moslems must have became Apostates, which the author says is not just reason* 
ing. The original passage may be consulted in Dr. Sprenger’s note in the Asiatic 
Journal above referred to. 
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inculcation of virtue, form the prominent features. Though 
the Kaaba and some of its rites may have been looked upon 
as founded by the patriarch Abraham, yet tj\e existing worship 
was, as a whole, rejected by reason of its idolatry and corrup- 
tion.* But to this superstition, with all its practices , the people 
were obstinately wedded, and unless permission were given to 
join, more or less, the time-honoured institutions of Mecca 
with the true Faith, there was little hope of a general conver- 
sion. How far would the strong expediency of the case jus- 
tify him to meet the prevailing system ? How far was it the 
will of God to admit concession ? 

Was not the worship of the Kaaba, after all, a Divine institu- 
tion? The temple was built at the command of God: the 
compassing of it symbolized the circling course of the heavenly 
bodies, and that again the obedience of all creation to the 
Deity. Love and devotion were nurtured by the kissing of the 
sacred corner-stone : the slaying of sacrifices, a pious rite in 
commemoration of Abraham’s readiness to offer up his son, 
signified a like submission ;f the pilgrimage to Arafat, the 
shaving of the head, &c., were all innocent, if not pious, in 
their tendency. But how shall he treat the images of the 
Kaaba, and the gross idolatry rendered to them? In their 
present mind the Coreish would never abandon these : but if 
(as they professed themselves ready,) they would acknowledge 
the one true God as the supreme Lord, and look to the images 
as symbolical only of his angels, what harm from their conti- 
nuance? Incredible as the concession may appear, and utterly 
irreconcileablc with his standpoint, Mahomet acceded to this 
arrangement, and consented to the idols as the representatives 
of heavenly beings, “ whose intercession was to be hoped for ” 
with the Deity. The hurried and garbled notices of tradition 
give no farther insight into. the compromise, nor the mention 
of any safeguard that may have been stipulated by Mahomet 
against the abuses of idolatry: but it is certain that the 
arrangements, of whatever nature, gave perfect satisfaction Jo 
the chiefs and people, and produced a temporary union. 

But Mahomet was not long in perceiving the inconsistency 

* We conclude this to have been the case, because in the portions of the Coran 
belonging to this peiiod. the observances of the Kaaba are never referred to or 
inculcated, as they are frequently at a subsequent stage. 

t Which of his sons Abraham prepared to sacrifice, is not specified in the 
Coran: and we are not at liberty to assume, with Mahometan Doctors, that their 
prophet meant Ishmael, nor even that he believe the place of sacrifice to have 
been the vicinity of Mecca. If, however, the current of ancient tradition already 
ran so. it is possible that Mahomet may have followed it, but without specification 
in the Coran, for fear of offending the Jews. 
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into which he had been betrayed. The people still worshipped 
not God, but the images. No reasoning upon his part* too 
concession upon theirs, could dissemble the galling fact, that 
the practice of iaolatry continued as gross and rampant as 
ever. * 

His only safety now lay in disowning the concession. The 
devil had deceived him. The words of compromise were no 
part of the divine system received from God by his heavenly 
messenger. The lapse was thus remedied : the; heretical 
verses spoken under delusion were cancelled, and others re^ 
vealed in their .stead, denouncing idolatry with irreconcilable 
hate, and rejecting the very idea of female angels, such as L&t 
and Ozza. Henceforward the prophet wages mortal strife with 
images in every shape ; his system gathers itself up into a 
pure and stern theism, and the Coran begins to breathe (though 
as yet only in the persons of Moses and Abraham,) intima- 
tions of an iconoclastic revenge.* 

Ever after the intercession of idols is scouted as absurd ; 
angels dare not to intercede with the Almighty, f how much 
less the idols, who 

• ** have no power over even the husk of a date stone ; 

Upon whom if ye call, they hear not your calling. 

And if they heard they would not answer you ; 

And in the Day of Judgment, they shall reject your deification of them $ 

The following passage, produced shortly after his lapse, 
shows how Mahomet refuted his adversaries, and adroitly turn- 
ed against them there concession as to the Supreme Deity of 
God only : — 

And if thou askest them who created the Heavens and the Earth, they 
will surely answer God. § Say, what think ye then ? If the Lord be 
pleased to visit me with affliction, can those beings on whom ye Call besides 
God, — what ! could they remove the visitation ? Or if He visit me with 
mercy, could they withhold His mercy ? Say, God sufficeth for me; on 
Him alone let those who put their trust, confide. || 

However short his fall, Mahomet retained a keen sense of 
its disgrace, and of the danger which lay in parleying with his 
adversaries : — 

And truly, they were near tempting thee aside from what we revealed 
%nto thee, that thou shouldest fabricate regarding Us a different revelation ; 
and then they would have taken 4 thee,for their friend. 

— - * 

*See Suras XXXVII., 92 ; XXI., 58 ; XX., 95. 

+ Sura LIII., 58., et passim. 

X XXXV., 14 ; XL VI., 4. 

§ Ste also Sura XL 1 II., 18 ; and other places in which the Meccans are repre* 
sen ted os giving a similar reply. 

f| Sura XXXIX., 38 . 
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And if it had not been that we established thee, verily thou hadst nearly 
inclined unto them a little ; 

Then verily we had caused thee to taste both of the punishment of Life, 
and the punishment of Death ; ^ ^ 

Then thou shoulclest not have found against Us any^ Helper.* 

Ever and anon we meet with a divine caution to the prophet, 
to beware lest he should change the words of inspiration out 
of a desire to deal gently with his people, or be deceived by 
the pomp and numbers of the idolaters, into following after 
them from the straight and narrow path indicated for him bv 
God. f 

But though Mahomet may have completely reassured his 
own convictions, and restored the confidence of his adherents, 
there is little doubt that the concession to idolatry, followed by 
a recantation so sudden and entire, seriously weakened his 
position with the people at large. They would not readily 
credit his excuse, that the words of error were “ cast by the 
devil into the mouth of Mahomet.” J Supposing it to be so, 
what faith was to be placed in the revelations of a prophet 
liable to such influences? The Divine author of a true reve- 
lation knows beforehand all that he will at any subsequent 
period reveal ; His agent would never be reduced to the petty 
shift of retracting as a mistake what had once been given fojth 
as a message from heaven. Such aspersions were triumphant- 
ly advanced by the adversaries of the Coran, and Mahomet 
could oppose to them only the simple reiteration of his own 
assurance ; thus, — 

And When We chan£ one verse in the place of another, 

[and God best knoweth that which Ho revealeth, 

They say, Verily thou art gUuuly a Fabricator ; 

Nay , hut the most of t[iem understand not ; 

Say, The Holy Spirit hath broiiKht it down from thy Lord, &c.§ 

_We have seen that it was the tidings of the reconciliation 
with the Coreish that induced the little band of emigrants, 
after a residence of two months || in Abyssinia, to set out for 
Mecca. As they approached the city, a party of travellers 
from thence communicated the information that Mahomet had 
withdrawn his concessions, and that the Coreish had resumed 
their oppressive conduct. They consulted what they should 
_ # 

*Sura XVII., 74 — 76. 

f See Suras LXV 1 IL, 8 ; XVIII., 28 : XIII., 40 ; XXXIX., 15. 

$ See Sura XXII., 53, quoted in a note a few pages back. 

§ Sura XVI, 101, 

1 ! They emigrated in Rajah, in the fifth year of Mahomet’s mission, and remain- 
<ed in Abyssinia, Shdb&n and RamdhAn, The worshipping and reconciliation 
with the Coreish, happened in Rnmdh&n ; and the emigrants returned to Mecca in 
the iollowing month, Shaww&l, of the same year. ( W&ckidi, p. 39$, ) 
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do* but soon resolved to go forward and visit their ho tries |— 
if things came to the worst, they could but again escape td 
Abyssinia So they entered Mecca* each Under the protection 
of a relative or friend.* 

The tidings brought by the emigrant# of their kind recep- 
tion by the Naj&shy* following upon the late events, annoyed 
the Coreish, and the persecution became hotter than eVfer^* 
Wherefore Mahomet again recommended to his followers that 
they should take refuge in Abyssinia. The first party of the 
new expedition thither set out, probably, about the sixth year 
of the mission, and thereafter small bodies of converts, accompa- 
nied sometimes by their women and children, at intervals joined 
the exiles, until they reached (without calculating their little 
ones,) the number of ioi. Of these eighty-three were men : and 
amongst the women, eleven were of Coreish descent, and seven 
belonged to other tribes. Thirty-three of the men, with eight 
women, (including Othm&n and Rockeya, the daughter of Ma- 
homet,) again returned to Mecca ; but most of them eventu- 
ally emigrated to Medtaa. The rest of the refugees remain- 
ed in Abyssinia for several years, and rejoined Mahomet on 
his expedition to Kheibar, in the seventh year of the Hegira.J 

* All but Abdallah ibn al Masfid, who is said to have had no patron or guardian* 
and to have again returned after a little to Abyssinia. ( Wackidi, p. 394). 

t W&ckidi , ib idem* 

t W&ekidi, p. 394 ; His A ami, p. 92 ; Tabati , p. 129. Sprenger, though admitting 
that he thereby opposes all the early authorities, places the second emigration to 
Abyssinia later, viz., after the withdrawal of Mahomet and his followers into the 
Sheb, or quarter of Abu Talib, that is in the seventh year of the mission. His 
reason is, that at the end of the sixth year there were not many more than fifty 
converts, whereas the second emigration to Abyssinia embraced as many as ti 
hundred persons ; and that it is not probable the number of Moslems should have 
thus doubled in a few months. 

But the number of emigrants to Abyssinia is given at 100, as the aggregate of all 
who from first to last proceeded thither . They did not all set out at once, but as fa 
distinctly said,' in parties one after another, and probably at considerable intervals. 
The fact, therefore, that the total number exceeded 100, is not in the least inconsis- 
tent with the position, that the first party was small, or that the whole of Mahomet's 
fol^)wers may not at the time have exceeded fifty. 

Ilish&mi, (p.114,) has mixed up the return of the thirty-three emigrants belong* 
iqg to^the second Abyssinian expedition, with the return of the whole of the emi- 
grants of the first expedition consequent upon the lapse of Mahomet. 

Of those who returned from the second expedition we may enumerate besides 
Othmftn, Abu Hodxeifa , Abdallah ibn Jahsh ; Otbs ; Zobeir ibn al Awwam ; 
Musab i Tuleib ; Abd al Rahm&n. These all emigrated with Mahomet to Medina. 
Several of the others were confined (as is alleged,) by their relatives, and thus 
prevented from joining Mahomet, till after the first battles. Abdallah ibn Sohett 
lied from the Coreish to Mahomet’s army at the battle of Badr. 

Sakron was among those who returned from Abyssinia to Mecca, where he died. 
It was his widow Sanda, whom Mahomet first married after Kbadija's death. 

Otbm&n re-visited Mecca under the guardianship of Waiid, son of Mughlra, 
the great enemy of Islam. 

>/ 
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Although Mahomet himself was not yet forced to quit his 
native city, he was nevertheless exposed to indignity and insult, 
and the threatening attitude of his adversaries occasioned ap- 
prehension and anxiety. If, indeed, it had not been for the 
influence and steadfast protection of Abu Talib, it is clear that 
the hostile intentions of the Coreish would have imperilled 
the liberty, perhaps the life, of Mahomet. A body of their 
elders * repaired to the aged chief, and said : — This Nephew of 
thine hath spoken opprohriously of our gods and our religion ; 
and hath abused us as fools ) and given out that out forefathers 
were all astray . Now, either avenge us thyself of our adversary ; 
or {seeing that thou art in the same case with ourselves ,) leave him 
to us that we may take our satisfaction . But Abu Talib an- 
swered them softly and in courteous words ; so they turned 
and went away. In process of time, as Mahomet would not 
change his proceedings, they went again to Abu Talib in great 
exasperation, and reminding him of their former demand, that 
he would restrain his nephew from his offensive conduct, added; 
— and nozv, verily , we can?iot have patience any longer with his 
abuse of tis y our ancestors, and our gods ; zv he ref ore do thou either 
hold him back from ns, or thyself take part zvith him , that the 
matter may be decided between us. Thus they departed from 
him. And it appeared grievous to Abu Tfilib to break with 
his people, and be at enmity with them ; neither did it please 
him to desert, and surrender, his nephew. Thus, being in 
straits, he sent for Mahomet, and having communicated the 
saying of the Coreish, proceeded earnestly ; — wherefore , save 
thyself and me also; and cast not upon me a burden heavier 
than / can sustain. Mahomet was startled and alarmed ; 
and imagined that his uncle, finding himself unequal to the 
task, had resolved to abandon him. But his high resolve 
did not fail him even at this trying and critical moment. 
He replied firmly. If they brought the Sun to my right hand , 
and the Moon to my left , to force me from my undertaking y 
verily } I would not desist until the Loj'd make manifest my 
cause , or I perish in the attempt . But the thought of tiis 
kind protector’s desertion overcame him ; he burst into tears, 
and turned to depart. Then Abu Talib called out, — “ Son 
of my brother! Come back.” S 6 he returned, and Abu 
T&lib said : Depart in peace , my nephciv ! and say whatsoever 


* They consisted of Walid ibn al MugMra, Otba, and Sheyba, Sons of Rabia, 
Abu ] ah), Abu Sofi&n, As ibn Wail, &c. Probably the most violent of the oppo- 
nents of Islam have befcn singled out, without much discrimination or authority, 
by the biographers, for this office. 
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thou desirest ; for , by the Lord ! I ivill not, in any Wise, give 
thee up for ever.* 

W&ckidi adds tke farther incident that Mahomet having that 
day disappeared, Abu Talib, apprehensive of foul p/ay, made 
ready a band of Ilashirnite youths, each armed with a dirk, and 
set out for the Kaaba. Meanwhile, he ascertained that Ma- 
homet was safe in a house in Safa, and returned with bis people 
home. On the morrow the aged Chief again made ready his 
party, and taking Mahomet with them, repaired to the Kaaba, 
where, standing before the assembly of the Coreish, he desired 
his young men to uncover that which they had by them ; and, 
lo ! in the hand of each was a sharp weapon. Then turning to 
the Coreish, he exclaimed, By the Lord ! Had ye killed him % 
there had not remained alive a man amongst you . You should have 
perished \ or WE had been annihilated. The bold front of Abu 
Talib awed the Coreish, and repressed their insolence.*)* 

Though the tendency of tradition is to magnify the insults 
of the unbelieving Meccans, yet apart from invective and 
abuse, we do not read of any personal injury or suffering 
sustained by Mahomet himself. A few of the inveterate ene- 
mies of Islam, (Abu Lahab among the number,) who lived 
close by his house, used spitefully to throw unclean and offen- 
sive things at the prophet, or upon his hearth, as he cooked his 
food. Once they flung into his house the entrails of a goat, 
which Mahomet putting upon a stick, carried to the door, and 


* We have chiefly here followed Ilishuini (p. 7 1 ) a °d Tabari (p. 124. But at 
p* 123, the latter makes the noble speech of Mahomet to be a reply to his uncle 
at a time when the latter had said to him before the Coreish, — “ Verily thy peo- 
ple ask of thee a reasonable thing, that thou leave off to abuse their gods, and 
they will leave off to abuse thee and thy God.” So Wuckidi, p. 3<S&. 

There is some confusion as to the time when this scene occurred. There were 
probably several conferences ending in threats, and tradition has^ no doubt, ampli- 
fied them. One of these is said to have occurred at Abu Tiilib’s death* bed, 
several years later. The Coreish hearing that Abu Talib lay at the point of death, 
sent a deputation in order that some compact should be made to bind both parties 
afcer his decease; and they proposed that they should retain their ancient baith, 
without abuse or interference from Mahomet, in which case they would not molest 
him in his. Abu Talib called Mahomet, and communicated to him the reasona- 
ble request. Mahomet replied, “ Nay, but there is one word, which if ye concede, 
you will thereby conquer Arabia, and reduce A jam under subjection. ” “ Good V* 
said Abu Jahl, “not one such woref, but ten. " Mahomet replied ; “ Then say,*— • 

There is no God but the Lord, and abandom that which ye worship beside him,” 
And they clapped their hands in rage “ Dost thou desire, indeed, that we 
should turn our gods into one God ? That were a strange affair 1” And they 
began to say one to the rest, “ This fellow is obstinate and inpracticable. Ye will 
not get from him any concession that ye desire. Return, and let us walk after the 
faith of our forefathers, till God determine the matter betwixt us and him ” So 
they arose and departed. (, UisMmi \ p. 136, j 

+ Hish&mi , p. 135. 
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called aloud Ye children of Abd Men&f! What sort of 
neighbourly conduct is this ? ” Then he cast it forth into the 
street.* Two or three centuries afterwAdsj a little closet, a 
few feet square, was still shown at the entrance of Khadija’s 
house, where, under the ledge of a projecting stone, the prophet 
crouched down when he retired for prayer, to shelter himself 
from the missiles of his neighbours.-f- There is a legend (but 
ill sustained,) of actual violence once offered to Mahomet in 
public. As he passed through the court of the Kaaba, he was 
suddenly surrounded by the Coreish, who “ leaped upon him 
as one > man,” and seized his mantle. But Abu Bakr stood 
manfully by him and called out ; — “ Woe’s me ! Will* ye slay 
a man who saith that God is my Lord ? ” So they departed 
from him. i 

In the sixth year of his mission, the cause of Mahomet was 
strengthened by the accession of two powerful citizens. These 
were Hamza and Omar. 

The prophet was one day seated on the rising ground of 
Safa. Abu Jahl, coming up, accosted him with a shower of 
taunts and reproaches ; but Mahomet answered not a word. 
Both left the place, but a slave girl had observed the scene :§ 
It chanced that shortly after, Hamza returned that way from 
the chase, his bow hanging from his shoulder (for he was a 
hunter of renown :) and the maid related to him with indig- 
nation the gross abuse of Abu Jahl. Hamza was at once the 
uncle and foster-brother of Mahomet. His pride was 
offended, his rage kindled. He hurried on with rapid steps 
to the Kaaba, in the court of which was sitting Abu Jahl, 
with a company of the Coreish. Hamza rushed on him. say- 
ing ; — Ah ! Hast thou been abusing him , and I follow his religion ; 
there (raising the bow and striking him violently therewith,) 
return that if thou (barest! The kinsmen of Abu Jahl started 
up to his rescue, but he motioned them away, saying, “ Let him 
alone ; for, indeed, I did revile his nephew shamefully.” The 
profession of Islam, suddenly asserted by Hamza, in the passiqp 
of the moment, was follow ed up by the deliberate pledging of 

* Hishami, p. 1 34 ; Tabari, p, >48 ; Wfakidi, p, 38. Besides Abu Lahab, are 
mentioned Ockba, sou of Abu Mait ; A l Hakara, son of Ab ul As ; Adi the 
Tbackifite > and Ibu al Asad, the Handalite, as living close by, and annoyinft the 
prophet. 

+ Tabari, p. 67. 

X SkMwt p* 77 i Tabari , p. 131, It is related that Abu Bakr had his beard 
pulled that day in the scuffle to defend Mahomet, and Omm Kolth&m saw bun 
return with an injury on the crown of his head. 

$ The servant of the chief Alxlallah ibn Joda&n, repeatedly mentioned befoi . 
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his faith to Mahomet, and a steady adherence ever after to his 
religion.* 

The conversion of Omar happened on this wise, at the cfowe 
of the sixth year of Mahomet’s mission, ( A.D, 615-6.)! He 
was notorious for his enmity to Islam, and the harshness and 
violence with which he treated its professors. His sister 
Fdtima and her husband Said (a son of the 11 enquirer” Zeid,) 
were both converts, but secretly, for fear of the Coreish. 
While he was threatening certain believers, one hinted to 
Omar that he had better begin at home, with his sister and her 
husband. His wrath was aroused, and he proceeded forthwith 
to their house. .They were listening to Sura XX., which the 
slave Khob&b recited to them from a manuscript. The per* 
secutor drew near, and overheard the low murmur of the 
reading. At the noise of his steps, Khobab retired into a 
closet. What sound was that I heard just now ? exclaimed 
Omar, entering, angrily. “ There was nothing,” they replied; 
Nay, said he, swearing fiercely, “ I hear that ye are renegades l 
But what, Oh Omar !” interposed his brother-in-law, “ may 
there not be truth in another religion than thine”? The 
question confirmed the suspicions of Omar, and being furiously 
exasperated, he sprang upon Said and kicked him. His sister 
flew to the rescue : in the struggle her face was wounded, and 
it began to bleed. In anger and distress she called out 
“ Yes, we are converted ; we believe in God and in His pro- 
phet ; do unto us what thou pleasest.” And when Omar saw 
her face covered with blood he was softened ; and he asked to 
see the paper they had been reading. But his sister required that 
he should first cleanse himself ; “ for none,” said she, “ but the 
pure may touch it.” So Omar arose and washed, and took the 
paper (for he could read ;) and when he had decyphered a part, 
thereof, he exclaimed, — How excellent and how gracious is thm 
discourse ? Then came forth Khobab from his hiding place, ancl 
said, “ Oh Omar, I trust that the Lord hath verily set thee ; 
apart for Himself, in answer to his prophet ; it was but yester** 
day I heard him praying thus, — Strengthen Islam , Oh God, by 
Ab ul Hakatn (Abu Jahl) or by Omari ” Then said Omar,, 
“Lead me unto Mahomet, that I may make known unto him 


• HisMmi. p. 78 ; Tabari, p. 135 ; W&ckidi, p. I 79 i* The latter mentions the 

facts very hi iefly, but adds the names of Adi, and Ibn al Asadi, to that of Abu< 
Jalil, as having abused Mahomet. The conversion, he says, oocurred alley 
Mahomet's, *' entry into Arcam’s house, * in the sixth year of the Mission* 
t It occurred in the mnth of Dzul Hnjj, the last in the year. ( Wacki<U, p. 232) 
It is there noted that the believers at that date amounted in all to forty me n and 
leu women ; or by othci account to forty-five men and ekvoi wmfiJk 
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my conversion .” And he was directed to the house of Arcam, 
So Omar knocked at the door, and Hamza and others looked 
through a crevice, and lo ! it was Omar. But Mahomet bade 
them let him in, and rising to meet him, seized his skirt and 
the belt of his sword, saying, “ Wilt thou not refrain from per- 
secuting, until the Lord send some calamity upon thee ” ? And 
Omar replied ; — “ Verily , / testify that thou art the prophet of 
God/” And Mahomet was filled with joy, and called aloud, 
Great is the Lord !* 

These conversions were a real triumph to Mahomet ; Hamza 
and Omar both possessed; along with great bodily strength’ an 
indomitable courage, and exercised much influence at Mecca.f 
The heroism of Hamza, in the cause of Jslam, was so distin- 
guished, that he earned for himself the title, familiar to the 
present day, of the Lion of God. Omar, when in an assembly, 
rose from his stature far above the people, as if he had been 
mounted. He was stout and fair, and somewhat ruddy. Im- 
pulsive and precipitate, his anger was easily aroused ; and men 


• Allahu Akbar, which exclamation is styled the takbir , and is used on occasions 
of surprise, or the unexpected occurrence of any great event. 

Hishftmi has two versions ; one similar to that given in the text ; only it is 
stated that Omar was on his way to slay Mahomet , when he was diverted by an 
intimation of his sister’s conversion. But this incident has probably been only 
thrown in to add to the romantic colouring of the story. Besides its inherent 
improbability, it appears inconsistent with the immediately previous declaration in 
Hishami, that Omar was “ softened” when he saw the believers preparing to emi- 
grate to Abyssina, and said, “ the Lord go with you.” ( Hiskdmi, p. 103.) 

The second version is entirely different, lleie is Omar’s own alleged account;— 

11 1 was far from the faith, and a man given to strong drink : — wanting companions 
one night, I repaired to the spirit-dealer’s shop, but I did not fmd him. Then I 
said, 1 will go unto the Kaaba and compass it six or seven time r ; and I found 
Mahomet praying there with his face towards Syria. Then I said, what if / itay 
and hear what he is saying ; I will get me near unto him and listen , then I will star lie 
and frighten him. So I went up towards the black stone, and hid myself behind 
the Kaaba-curtain, and walked along softly between it and the wall, while the 
prophet was praying and repeating the Coran, till I reached right before him ; — 
there was nothing betwixt him and me, but the curtain. And when I heard the 
Coran, my heart softened thereat, and I wept and was converted ; and when he 
had ended, I followed him on his way to his house, which was in the Ddr al fVacfr 
t& (now in the possession of Muavia ;) and as I made up upon him, he heard my 
steps and recognized me, and thought that veiilv I had come to trouble him, until 
I unfolded the truth. Then he praised God and said Verily, Oh Omar ! God 
hath directed thee. And he touched my garment and prayed for me, that I might 
continue steadfast,” ( Hish&mi , pp. 100 and 107)/ 

This tradition is utterly inconsistent with the other ; yet if contains details which 
have all the freshness and semblance of truth, and there is no apparent reason why 
it should have been fabricated. It is a strong example of the strange uncertainty 
of unsupported tradition. 

The version in the text is evidently the correct one, and is given both by Hish&- 
mi and W&ckidi, with some variations, which show that each had separate and 
independent authority for it (Hish&mi, p. 103 ; WdcHdi , p. 231J.) 

f For Hamza, Hish&mi , p, 7$. For Omar, Wdckidi t p. 243. 
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feared him because of this uncertain and impetuous tempen 
At the period of his conversion he was but six-and ^twenty ;* 
yet so great and immediate was the influence of his accession 
upon the spread of Islam, that from this era is dated the com* 
mencement of its open and fearless profession at Mecca. The 
Moslems no longer concealed their worship within their own 
houses, but with conscious strength and a bold front of de- 
fiance, assembled in companies about the Kaaba, performed 
their rites of prayer, and compassed the Holy House, f Their 
coifrage rose : dread and uneasiness seized the Coreish. 

The Coreish, indeed, had cause for alarm. They were 
disquieted by the hospitable reception and encouragement of 
the refugees at the Abyssinian Court. An embassy of two of 
their chief men, laden with costly presents, had made a fruit- 
less attempt to obtain their surrender. J What if the Najftshy 
should support them with an armed force, and seek to establish 

* “ He was born four years before the great (last?) bailie of Al Fijjdr, and 
was converted in Dzul Hajj, six years after the mission, aged twenty-six. Ilia son 
Abd-Allah was then only six years old.” ( Wdckidi, p. 232.) 

t IVdckidi , p. 232 ; His/idmz, pp. 105— 108. 

% An account of this embassy is given by Hishfimi, (pp. 96—100) also briefly 
by Tabari, (p, 136,) the former is related by the Dr. Sprenger in considerable detail, 
(P* 191O 

Omm Salma (the widow of one of the refugees, and afterwards married to Maho- 
met, states that the Coreish despatched Abdallah ibn Abi Kabia and Amr ibn al 
As, with rare presents (including stores of precious leather), for the Nnj&shy, 
They first gained over the courtiers ; then they presented their gifts to the king, 
saying, that “certain fools amongst them had left their ancestral faith ; they had not 
joined Christianity, but had set up a new religion of their own; they had, 
therefore, been deputed by the Coreish to fetch them back.” The courtiers sup- 
ported their piayer, but the king said he would enquire farther into the matter in 
the presence of the accused. Now the refugees had agreed that they would not 
garble their doctrine, but, come what might, say nothing more nor less than their 
prophet had taught them. So, on the morrow, they were summoned into the royal 
presence, where were also the Bishops with their books open before them. The 
king enquired the cause of their separation. Then Jutar (Mahomet’s uncle) 
answered, in the name of all, “ that they used to worship images, eat the dead, 
commit lewdness, disregard family ties and the duties of neighbourhood and hos- 
pitality, until that Mahomet arose a prophet and he concluded by describing 
fcis system, and the persecutions which had forced them to Abyssinia. On the king 
asking him to repeat any of the prophet’s teaching, he recited Sura Maryam, 
(ch. xix., containing the births of John and Jesus, notices of Abraham; Moses, 
&c. ;) and the Naj&shy wept until his beard became moist, and ihe Bishops wept 
so that their tears ran down upon their books, saying, “ Verily, this Revelation 
and that of Moses proceed from^one and the same source.” And the Naj&shy 
said to the refugees, “ Depart in peace, for I will never give you up.” 

Next day, it is added, Amr endeavoured to entrap them into a declaration 
regarding Jesus that would be offensive to the king ; but the latter fully concurred 
in their doctrine, that Jesus was nothing more than “a servant of God, and His 
Apostle ; His Spirit and His word, placed in the womb of Mary, the immaculate 
Virgin.” So the Meccan embassy departed in bad case. 

The above story is no doubt intended to meet the passages that the Jews and 

Christians wept for joy on hearing the Coran, because of its correspondence with 
their own .Scriptures. See Sura XVII., 108 : XXVIII,, 53, A similar tale has 
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a Christian or reformed Faith at Mecca, as one of his prede- 
cessors had done in Yemen ? Apart even from foreign aid, 
there was ground for apprehension at home. The Moslem 
body no longer consisted of oppressed and despised otit-casts, 
struggling for a weak and miserable existence. It was rather 
a powerful faction, adding daily to its strength by the acces- 
sion of influential citizens. It challenged an open hostility. 
The Victory of either party involved the annihilation of the 
other. 

Influenced by such fears, the Coreish sought to stay * the 
progress of secession from their ranks, by utterly severing the 
party of Mahomet from social and friendly communication 
with themselves. On the other hand, Abu T<Uib was support- 
ed in his defence of Mahomet by all his brothers (excepting 
Abu Lahab,) and by the descendants generally of his grand- 
father Hashim, whether converts to Islam or not.* The 
religious struggle now merged into a civil feud between the 
H&shimites and the rest of the Coreish ; and there were not 
wanting long-rooted political associations to add bitterness to 
the strife. 

To secure their purpose, the Coreish entered into a confe- 
deracy against the H&shimites , — that they would not marry their 


been invented for the Bishops of Najr&n, and also of an embassy of Christians 
from Abyssinia, who visited Mahomet at Mecca. ( Iliskdmi , p. 124.) So that not 
much reliance can be placed on this part of the narrative. 

Two other incidents are related of the Naj&shy. One, that while the refugees 
were at his court, he was attacked by a claimant of the Throne. The refugees 
were so concerned for the result, that they sent Zobeir (then quite a youth) over 
the Nile on an inflated skin, to watch the batile, and when lie returned with tidings 
that the Naja«diy had discomfited his adversary, they rejoiced greatly. 

The Abyssinians are said to have risen up against their king for the favor he 
showed to the Mussulman doctrine. So the Naj&shy put into his pocket a 
scrap tnscrilied with the Mahometan creed, and when his people desired him to 
say, “that Jesus was the Son of God ” he responded (putting his hand upon his 
pocket), “Jesus never went beyond this ,'*— apparently agreeing in what they said, 
but inwardly referring to the scrap ! A childish story. 

Mahomet is said to have regarded him as a convert, and to have accordingly 
prayed for him at his death. A light is also related to have issued from his 
tomb. 

There is probably a basis of truth for the general outline given in this note, but 
It would be difficult to draw a probable line between the real and the fictitious 
parts of it Had the leaning towards Mahometan doctrine been really so great in 
Abyssinia* as is here represented, we should haVe heard more of its inhabitants in 
the troublous times that followed Mahomet's decease. 

♦ W&chuii, p. 40 ; Hishdmi, p. 72. Abu Talib summoned the house of H&shtm 
to consult as to the defence of their kinsman Mahomet All agree to stand by 
him, but Abu Lahab. Abu T&lib was charmed with the noble spirit of his relative, 
and recited a Castda (preserved by Ibn Ish&c), in praise of the family. The 
verses, however, conclude with an eulogy on Mahomet as the chief and most noble 
of the stock,— a sentiment which Abu T&lib, not a convert to Islam, was not likely 
to have uttered. The Ca&ida is evidently spurious, at least in part 
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women ; nor give their own in marriage to them ; would sell no * 
thing to them nor buy aught from them ; — that all dealings with 
them should cease . The ban was carefully committed to writing, 
and sealed with three seals. When all had bound themselves 
by it, the sheet was hung up in the Kaaba, and religious sano 
tion thus given to its provisions.* 

The HUshimites were unable to withstand the violent tide of 
public opinion which thus set in against them ; and apprehen* 
sive perhaps that it might be only the prelude of open attack, 
or of blows in the dark still more fatal, they retired into the 
secluded quarter of the city, known as the S/ieh f of Abu T&lib. 
It was formed by one of the defiles or indentations, where the 
projecting rocks of Abu Cobeis pressed upon the northern out- 
skirts of Mecca. It was entered on the city side by a low gate- 
way, through which a camel passed with difficulty. On all other 
sides it was detached by buildings and cliffs from the town.J 


* W&ckidi , p. 39 y 40; Tabari , p. 137; Hishami , p. 108. Mansftr, son of 
Akrama, wrote the document ; and the hand with which he wrote it {at the prayer, 
adds Hish&mi, of Mahomet) withered and diied up. Hishami states also that it 
was he who suspended the deed in the Kaaba. WacUdi however gives another 
tradition, according to which it was never put in the Kaaba at all, but remained 
in the custody of Omm al Jalas, an aunt or cousin of Abu Jahl. 

+ Sprenger (p. 194) holds that this movement was prior to, and independent of, 
the league of the Coreish (p, J89.) But both Hishami and Wackidi distinctly 
connect the entry into Abu Talib’s quarter, and the ban, as the effect with its 
cause. And this is indeed the only intelligible statement of the facts. 

X u^**-*» Sheb signifies a defile , glett, ravine. Thus the converts from Medi- 
v 

na made their assignation to meet Mahomet in a glen, Sheb, leading into the 
valley of Mina, and the next day the enraged Coreish lepaired to the Sheb of the 
Medina pilgrims, or the valley in which they were encamped, (IVdchidi, p. 42$.) 
The valley of Ohod, out of which Talha saved Mahomet, is termed Sheb. { JVbcki- 
di , p, 221 ; hish&mi, p. 262 ; Tabari , p. 375) where the top or exit from the valley is 

called * ^ ** mouth of the Sheb." Amr and his companion in their expedi- 

tion to assassinate Abu Sofi&n, tied up their camels in one of the defiles {Sheb) 
near Mecca. ( Hish&mi , p. 451 ; Tabari , p. 405.) So the end of a pass requiring to 
be guarded in the expedition of Dzat al Rika is called “ fam al Sheb," ( Tabari , p. 
427.) Before Cussey brought the Coreish into Mecca, they are said to have inha- 
bited ’‘the heights and defiles {Sheb,) of the surrounding hills,” Tabari, p. 29 ; Cnfi 
C.de Perceval, Vol. II., p. 478. 

The several quarters of Mecca skirting the foot of Abu Cobeis, are still distin- 
guished by the name Sheb ; thus we have the Sheb Amir , the Sheb Maulad 
(quarter in which Mahomet was horn ;) and the Sheb Alt . The latter was pro- 
bably comprised in the Sheb of Aim Talib, ( BurkhardU' s Arabia, pp.. 123, 128.) 

“ On the East-side, towards the mountain, and partly on its declivity, stands the 
quarter called Shab Aly adjoining the Mmb el Moled : here is shown the 
venerated place of Aly’s nativity. Both these quarters called Shab {i. e., rock,) 
are among the most ancient parts of the town, where the Koreysh formerly Jived * 
they are even now inhabited principally by Sherifs, and do not contain any shops] 
The houses are spacious and in an airy situation.” {Idem, p. 124.) 

It was into one of these quarters of the city, situated in a defile, having behind 
it the steep ascent of the hill, and so built as to be inaccessible on all sides, 

L 
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On the first night of the first month of the seventh year of 
the mission, the Hashimites, including Mahomet and his fami- 
ly, retired into the quarter of Abu Talib, $nd with them fol- 
lowed also the descendants of A1 Muttalib, the brother of 
H&shim. Abu Lahab alone, instigated by his hatred of the 
prophet, went forth to the other party. Rigorously was the 
ban of separation put in force. The Hashimites soon found 
that they were cut off from their supplies of corn and the 
necessaries of life. They were not strong enough to send forth 
a caravan of their own ; if parties of foreign merchants passed 
through, the Coreish instigated them to withhold their commo- 
dities, except at a most exorbitant price ;* the Coreish them- 
selves would sell nothing to them ; and a great scarcity neces- 
sarily ensued. No one ventured forth from the Sheb, except 
at the season of pilgrimage, when all enmities throughout 
Arabia were hushed, and Mahomet and his party were free to 
join securely in the ceremonies.^ For two or three years, the 
attitude of both parties remained unaltered, and the failing 
stock of the I Ifishiinites, replenished only by surreptitious and 
occasional supplies, reduced them to want and distress. The 
citizens could hear the voices of the half-famished little ones 
crying within the Sheb. Many hearts were softened at the 
sight of such hardships, and regretted the hostilities which 
gave rise to them. Among these, and the relatives of the 
isolated families, were found some who ventured, in spite of 
the threats of the Coreish, from time to time, to introduce at 
night, by stealth, provisions into the quarter of Abu Talib. 
Ilisham ibn Amr used to conduct a camel laden with corn 
cautiously into the S/icb, and make over the burden to the 


except by a narrow entrance towards the city, that the Hashimites retired. The«e 
particulars enable us to understand the account of Hakim striking his camel to 

make it bend and enter the narrow defile, and the voices of the wail- 

ing children being heard from the parts of the city adjoining, but divided from 
the Sheb. * 

Weil has misapprehended the meaning of the term Sheb, and makes it a forti- 
fied castle outside Mecca. Hielt es Abu Talib fur gerathen, ibn mit einem Theile 
der Glaubigen aus Mekka zu entfernen, und in ein Wohlbefestigtes Schloss zu 
bringen.” {Mohammed, p. 61.) So in his Einlekung , (p. 9.) 

* • This is from Sprenger, but he does not give his authority, p. 194. 

f fV&ekidi, p. 40. It is not clear whether this retirement was voluntary on the 
part of the H&shimites, arising from their own alarm, or was directly forced upon 
them by the threats and menaces of the Coreish, Although they did not come forth 
from the Sheb into the city , they might still, we may conceive, issue from the quar- 
ter of Abu T&lib, by clambering up the hill, and so getting out into the country: 
but they would be unable to procure supplies in this way. 
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hungry inmates.* Hakim, a grandson of KhUweilid, was 
also in the habit, though sometimes exposed to peril in the at- 
tempt, of carrying^upplies to his aunt Khadija.f 
Though the sympathies of many were called forth by the 
sufferings of the H&shimites, the cause of Islam itself did not 
advance during the period of this weary seclusion, which had 
its full and expected effect in cutting off the mass of the people 
from the personal influence of Mahomet and of his converts. 
The efforts of the prophet must needs have been confined to 
the conversion of his own noble clan, who, though unbelievers 
in his mission, had resolved to defend his person; and to the 
strengthening of his previous converts in the faith. According- 
ly, we find in the Coran at this period, directions from God to 
retire from the unbelievers, and confine his preaching to his 
near kinsmen, and to the faithful; — 

* * * Verily they are a rebellious People ; 

Wherefore turn from them, and thou shall not be blamed , 

And admonish ; for admonition profilcth, the Believers t 

* y * « 

Invoke with God, lest thou be of tho>e consigned to torment ; 

And preach unto thy Relatives, those that bo of nearer kin ; 

And conduct thyself gently unto the Believers that foliww thee ; 

And if they disobey tnee, say, J am free from that which ye do. 

And put thy trust in Him that is glorious and merciful. § 


* Hisham belonged to the Bani Lovvey, but he was a uieiine brother of Fazila, 
a Hashirnite : — “ now this man used to go with a camel to tire childien of U/lshim 
and Muttalib, by night, and when he approached the entrance to their quartets 

he would let down the nose string of the camel from its head, and 

striking it on the side, would make it enter the SJteh ; then he made over to them 
the com wherewith it was laden.’’ {Hish&mi, p 11S. ) 

t “ The Ilashimites remained in this position for two or three years, till they 
became helpless : Not an article reached them, but covertly and by stealth from 
such of the CoreFh as were actuated by motives of piopincjuity. (hi one occasion, 
Abujahl met IJakim, grandson of Khuweiled, and with linn, a slave carrying 
vi heat for his aunt Khadtja. Abujahl stopped him, and swearing at him, threat- 
ened that if he would not desist, he would disgrace him in Mecca. Abul Bokh- 
tari came up and sought to quiet Abu Jahl, sa>ing, that it was natural and right for 
Hakim to take food for his aunt. Abn Jahl would not listen, but fell upon ilakim, 
who, however, got the better of him, and forced him to retire kicked and, wound* 
ed.” ( Hishdmi , p. 109. ) 

Stories tending to the abasement of Abu Jahl are related by the traditionists 
with such evident zest, that they are to be received by us with caution. 
t Sura LL, 55. 

§ Sura XXVI., 212. " Conduct thyself gently, litcially, lower thy wmgt, 

j The same expression is used in Sura XV., 88 : — 

Stretch not forth thine eyes unto the provision which we have given unto several of 

them, neither be covetous thereof t 
But behave with gentleness {lower thy wings, ) unto the Believers, 

And say ; Verily, I am a plain Preacher. 

♦ * * * * 

And publish that which thou art commanded, and withdraw from the Idolaters. 
Verily, We shall suffice for thee against the scoffers, those that set up with God other 

gods ? but they will shortly know : 

But do thou praise thy Lord with thanksgiving, and be among the Worshippers:— 
And serve thy Lord until that Death ( or the certainty ) overtake thee. 
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The exemplary bearing of Mahomet under these trying 
circumstances, and the spirit of clanship uniting all that shut 
themselves up with Abu T&lib, no doubt secured to the pro- 
phet the general countenance of the H&shimites, and may 
have helped to add followers from their ranks. But the 
period of confinement contributed probably no other result 

The pilgrimage alone afforded Mahomet a wider field 
That interval of universal security was turned to careful ac- 
count, as well now as before the ban, in visiting and exhorting 
the various tribes that flocked to Mecca and the adjacent 
fairs. The prophet used thus to visit the assemblages at 
Okdtz, Mujanna, and Dzul Majdz, as well as the encampments 
at Mecca and Min£. He warned them against idolatry ; 
invited them to the worship and service of the One God ; 
promised them not only paradise hereafter, but prosperity and 
domination upon earth, if they would believe.* But no one 
responded to his call. Abu Lahab would follow after him, saying, 
Believe him not> he is a lying renegade ! f And the tribes replied to 
Mahomet in sore and taunting words ; — thine own kindred and 
people should know thee best ; wherefore , then, do they not believe and 
follow thee ? So the prophet, repulsed and grieved, would look 
upwards, and thus make his complaint unto God : — Oh Lord , if 
Thou willedst , it would not be thus ! J But the prayer seemed 
to pass unheeded. 

We propose in conclusion to notice the character of the 
Sut as, about twenty in number, assignable to the period review- 
ed in this paper. § 


* Ilishhni, p. 139; Mac kid i, p. 41. Tabari , p, 155. 

Wackidi mentions Mahomet’s frequenting the three fairs stated in the text, every 
year. There is some foreshadowing of the victories of Islam in his supposed ad- 
dress, which rather throws doubt upon his having made any promise of wordly 
domination at this time. This was the alleged drift of his preaching: “ Ye people ! 
say , There is no Gor> but the Lord. Ye will be benefited thereby. Ye will 
gain the fule of all Arabia , and of A jam (foreign lands,) and when ye die ye will rei^n 
as kings in Pa*adiie." 

The Tribes whom he thus addressed are detailed both by Hish&mi and Wdcki- 
di, and include the Bani Kalb, Kinda, Harb, Odira, Khassafa, Saas&h, Ghass&m, 
Hanifa ; from the last of which he is related to have received the worst rebuff 
of all. 

There would be numerous Christians and Jews at the fairs, though they did 
not attend the Mcccan pilgrimage. 

t “ And behind him there followed a squint-eyed man, fat, having flowing locks 
on both sides, and clothed in raiment of fine Aden stuff ; and when Mahomet had 
finished his preaching, he would begin to address them, saying, that this jellottfs 
only object was to draw them away from their gods and Jinn, to his fancied revelations , 
wherefore follow Aim not, neither listen unto him . And who should this be, but his 
uncle Abdfd Ozza, Abu Lahab,” (Bishdmi, p, 140.) 

X Whckidi, p. 41 %. 

| The Suras of this period axe probably as follows. (The sequence of the first 
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The new and leading feature in these chapters is the close 
connection now springing up between Mahomet and the 
Jewish religion. • 

The Pentateuch is constantly mentioned as a Revelation 
from God to Moses. The object of the Coran is to attest the 
divine origin of it and of the succeeding Scriptures.* Those 
Scriptures contain clear evidence of the truth of the Coran, 
and of the Mission of Mahomet; f Jewish witnesses are ap- 
pealed to in proof that the New Dispensation is foretold in the 
Old Testament, and that the Coran is in close conformity with 
the contents of their sacred books. 

The confident reference which Mahomet makes to the testi- 
mony of the Jews and of their Scriptures, is very remarkable. 
Some of that people, we may not doubt, imperfectly instructed 
perhaps in their own books and traditions, encouraged Maho- 
met in the idea that he might be, or even positively affirmed 
that he was, that Prophet whom the Lord their God should raise 
up unto them of their brethren . His profound veneration for the 
Jewish Scriptures, to the implicit observance of which it was 
believed that he had pledged himself in the Coran, would lull 
the apprehension of the Israelites, and draw them kindly 
towards him. “ If this man,” they would say, “ hold firmly 
“by the law and the Prophets, and seek fervently the gui- 
“ dance of the God of our fathers, he will .not go astray. 
“ Peradventure, the Lord willeth through him to lead the 
“heathen Arabs unto salvation. Nay! What if (we erring 
“ in our interpretations,) this prove the very Messiah, sprung 
“ from the seed of Abraham ? In any wise let us wait, watch- 
“ ing the result ; and meanwhile encourage him in the love of 
“ the Word of GOD, and the seeking of His face in prayer” 


forty-one has been given in former papers.) 42, I, XVII. ; 43, LI II ; 44, XXXII. ; 
45. XXXIX. ; 46, LXXIII.547. I. XXIX. ; 48. LIV. ; 49- XXXIV. ; 50, 
XXXI. ; 51, LX1X. ; 52, LXVIII ; 53, XU ; 54. LXXL ; 55- L1I. ; 5 6. L. * 
fh XLV. ; 58, XLIV. ; 59, XXXVII. ; 60, XXX. ; 61, XXVI. ; 62, XV. ; 
63, LI. 


* See Sums XLVI., 12, 30. ; XXXVII., 38 ; XXXII. 24 ; X., 37. 93, J VI., 93, 
et passim. The Coran is described as a book .^ent “ to attest the preceding Scrips 
tures." So the Jews and Chriltians (severally and together, but more especially 
at this period, the former) are styled, “ those to whom the Scriptures have been 


given.’* f 3, &C.) It was thus the whole preceding Scriptures, 

the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms, and subsequently the Gospel, which Ma- 
homet continually described himself as sent to 41 attest/* 11 confirm," “fulfil/ 1 


f Sum XXVI, 195, u The Coran is borne witness to in the former Scrip- 
tures,’’ &c. 
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All rejoiced in the Jewish tendencies patent in his mind.* 
But some going farther, bore a direct and unequivocal testi- 
mony to his mission.*}- It could have beeq to nothing short 
of such witness that he referred, when he said ; — they unto 
whom We have given the Scripture recognize the prophet , as they 
do their own children ; J and — 

Verily this is a Revelation from the Lord of Creation ; 

The Faithful Spirit hath descended with it 
Upon thy heart, that thou mightest be a Warner, 

In the tongue of simple Arabic. 

And verily it is in the former Scriptures ; 

Was it not a Sign unto them that the learned among the Children of Israel recognized it? 

And if we had revealed it to a Foreigner, 

And he had recited it unto them, they had not believed § 

* * * « • 

Say ; What think ye, if this Revelation be from God, and ye reject it, 
and a Witness from amongst the Children of Israel hath witnessed unto 
the like thereof, and hath believed, and^ turn away scornfully ? Verily, 
God doth not direct the erring folk. || 

Whether the “Witness,” and other Jewish supporters of 
Mahomet were amongst his professed followers, perhaps the 
slave-adherents of Islam ; or were casual visitors at Mecca 
from Israelitish tribes; or finally, resident Jews at Medina 
(with the inhabitants of which city the Prophet was on the 
point of establishing friendly relations,) we cannot do more 
than conjecture. 

But whoever the Jewish friends of Mahomet may have 
been, it is evident, that amongst them were men possessing a 
knowledge — rude and imperfect, perhaps, but comprehensive — 
of the outlines of Jewish history and tradition ; and that these 
supplied the material for the Scriptural stories, which, dis- 
torted by rabbinical fable, and embellished or parodied by 
the prophet’s fancy, begih.to form a chief portion of the 
Coran. The mixture of truth and fiction, of graphic ima- 
gery and of childish inanity, the repetition over and again 
of the same talc in stereotyped expressions, and the elaborate, 
and too patent effort to strike an analogy between himself and 
the former prophets, by putting the speech of his own day 
into their lips and those of their pretended opposers, surprise, 
and at last fatigue the patient reader of the Coran. 


* 11 Those unto whom we have given the Boo^, rejoice for that which hath been 
revealed unto theed’^S ura XIII., 39.) 

t See Suras XXXIV, 6 ; X., 93 ; VI., 14; XXVIII., 53 ; XVII., 102,-108 5 
XIII , 45. 

X Or •* recognise the Coran. ” (Sura VI., 20.) 

§ Sura XXVI., 191— 198. 

11 SuraXLVI., 10, “ unto the like thereof" that is, to its conformity with the 
Old Testament 
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For those who have not studied the revelation of Mahomet, 
the following examples may be required to illustrate our 
meaning : 

God created Aaam of clay. The angels were commanded 
to fall down and worship him.* The devil, alleging his nobler 
formation of fire, refused, and so fell, f When sentenced, he 
threatened God that he would seduce His pew-created subject ; 
and, in tempting him to eat of the forbidden tree, he fulfilled 
his threat. t To the facts of Abel’s history, is added the Jewish 
fiction, that God, by sending a raven to Scratch the earth, indi- 
cated to Cain that the corpse should be buried under ground. § 
Fut it would be a vain and unprofitable task to follow Maho- 
met through his labyrinth of truth, discrepancy, and fiction. — 
hrs tales of Abraham, who brake the idols of his people, and 
miraculously escaped the fire into which the Tyrant cast him :ll 

* Compare Ps. xcvii. 7. Hebrews i. 6. “ When he biingeth the fust-bom into 

the world he saith, and let all the angels of God worship him.*' 
t ** His Ministers a flaming fire.’' ( Ps, civ. 4., Iicb. i. 7.) 

X Sura II., 11—26, XX., 1 13 ; XXXVIII., 70. The first of these passages may 
be quoted as a fair specimen of the Scripture — legendary style. 

And verily We created you, then fashioned you, then W<» «ahl unto tho Angels, Fall down and 
[worship Adam; nnd they worshipped all, excepting 15ld?s, who was not of the worshippers ; — 
TTe said, What hindereth thee that thou worship pent not when I command thee '? Ho answered, 
[I am better than he , Thou creoUdst me of Fire , and Thou ereatedst him of clay ; 
lie said, Get thee down fi oin Heaven; it shall not he given thee to behave am oynrtly therein; 

[Get tho henee. reri.il/, thou, shalt be amongst the Despicable. 

ITo said, Respite me unto the Dag when (all) shall be raised. 

Ho Maid, Verily, thou art of the number respited 

Ho said, Now, for that Thou hast caused me to fall, I will lie in icait for them in the straight 

[path ; 

Then I will fall upon them from before and from behind, and from their rioht hand and 
[ from tlwir left, and Ihoti shah not find the most, part of them thankful. 

He said, Depart from hence, despised and driven off ; for those of them that shall foil aw thee , 

[ — verily, 1 will fill hell with you together! 

And thou, Adam, dwell thou and thy Wife in Paradise, and eat from whatever quarter yo 
[will, but approach not this Tree , lest ye become of the number of the Transgressors f 
And the Devil tempted them both that he might dieoover that which wus hidden from them of tlioir 

[NakedneK- ; 

And he said, Tour Lord hath only forbidden you this Tree, lest ye should become Angels , or 

[become Immortal. 

And he swore unto them, Verily, I am unto yon one that couneeVcth good. 

And he misled them by ambitious Desire ; and when they hud tasted of the tree, their Naked* 
[ness appeared unto them, and they began to sew together up'm themselves the leaves of 

[Paradise. 

And their Lord called unto them, What ! did 1 not forbid you this Tree, and s»y unto you 

[that Satan was your manifest Mnemy 7 

•hey said, Oh, our Lord! We have injured our own souls, and if Thou forytvest us not , 
[and art not merciful unto us, we shall be numbered amongst the Damned, 

He said, Get ye down, the one of you an 1 Enemy to the other; <<nd there shall be unto you on 

[the Eat t.h an habitation and a provision for a s eh son : 

He said. Therein shall ye live, and thetein shall ye die, and from thence shalt ye be taken 

| forth. 

The expiesMon penultimate verse seems to be taken from Oenesis iii. 15. “And I will put 
enmity,” &o. 

§ Sura V. , 33. Cuf Geigers Was hat M ahommed huh Judcttlhume , p. 103, where 
he quotes R. Elieser, JKap. 21, for the Jewish tradition to the same effect. But 
in Jewish tradition the raven shows the mode of burial to Adam , in the Coran to 
Cain , the murderer. 

II Sura XXI., 52, &c. See the quotations from the Jewish Commentator Rabbah> 
of similar legends, in Geiger, (p. 124.) 
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of the angel's visit, when “ Sarah laughed ” at the promise of a 
son, and the Patriarch vainly pleading for Sodom, was told 
that though Lot would be saved, his wife was predestined to 
destruction ; * * * § of Abraham's sacrifice of his sbn being ransomed 
by “a noble victim;” + of Joseph, in envy of whose beauty 
the Egyptian ladies cut their hands with knives ;j of Jacob, 
who when the garment of Joseph was cast over him by the 
messengers from Egypt, recovered his long-lost sight ; § of 
Mount Sinai held over the terrified Israelites to force their 
acceptance of the law ; of the seventy, who, when upon the 
same mount struck dead, were quickened to life again ; II of 
David, whom the mountains joined in singing the praises of 
God ; and of Solomon, for whose gigantic works the genii 
were forced to labour at his bidding ; of the genii, who 
brought the throne of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon in “ the 
twinkling of an eye," and of the lap-wing that flew to her 
with the royal summons; If of the Jews who broke the Sab- 
bath and were changed into apes. ** Some points in the sacred 
history are the subject of special amplification and frequent 
rehearsal. Such are the favourite topics of the history of 
Moses, the catastrophe of the flood, and the overthrow of 
Sodom, through which the Arabian prophet would deal forth 
exhortation and warning to the Meccans, and to which he is 
ever recurring with a wearisome reiteration. The reader who 
has patience and interest sufficient for the tedious detail, will 
gain the best conception of it from the Coran itself. If a 
specimen be desired, the history of Moses in Suras XX. and 
XXVIII. will give a fair idea of the rest. 

To acquire so minute a knowledge of considerable portions 
of the Jewish Scriptures, to assimilate these to his former ma- 
terials, and to work them up into the elaborate and often 
extensively rhythmical Suras, which begin now to extend to a 
considerable length, it was necessary to devote much time and 

* Sura XI., 69 J XV., 50. XXVII., 58, &c. 

+ XXXVII, 84. Which son is not specified in the Coran. * 

t Sura XII. Mahomet makes Joseph to have been inclined towards Potiphar’s 
wife, and only saved fiom impending sin by a Divine interposition, ( Sura XII, 
25.) So the Rabbin Jochan&n, (&v{rr,p. 142.) The ladies cutting their hands is 
also mentioned in the Scpher Hayyashar. {ibid,) # 

§ Sura XII., 93—96. 

8 Sura II., 55, 63, 93; IV., 153-5 VII., 17a. For the analogous rabbinical 
legend, see Grtger, p. 165. 

t Sura XXVII, 16-45 ; XXXIV., IM4: XXXVIII., 18, 42. For the 
Jewish legends of similar nature, see Gtig*r> pp. 185—187. 

* * Sum VII, 164. 
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careful study. The revelation is no longer the spontaneous 
and impassioned eloquence of a burning Faith, but the tame 
and laboured result of ordinary composition. For this end 
many a midnight hour must have been stolen from steep, -r 
though ostensibly devoted to prayer and recitation of God’s 
word. To such employment may we attribute such references 
as this — 

4 Oh thou that art wrapped up ? 

Arise during the Night, excepting a small portion thereof : 

A Half of it, or diminish therefrom a little, 

Or increase therefrom And recite the Coran with well measured recitation. 

Verily, We shall inspire thee with weighty words. 

Verily, the hours of Night are the best for fervent Maceration, and diBtlnct Utterance. 

Truly by Day thou hast a protracted Labour. 

And commemorate the name of thy Lord, and consecrate thyself solely unto Him.* 

It is possible that the convictions of Mahomet may have 
become so blended with his grand object and course of action, 
that the very study of the Coran and effort to compose it, were 
regarded as his best season of devotion. But the surreptitious 
manner in which he availed himself of Jewish information, 
producing the result, not only as original, but as evidence of 
inspiration , f begins to prove an active, though it may have 
been unconscious, dissimulation and course of falsehood, to be 
justified only by the miserable apology of a pious end. 

Up to this period there is hardly any mention of the Christian 
Scriptures. The sources of available teaching regarding them 
were probably as yet imperfect. 


* Sura LXXIII , 1—7. 

f See Sura XXXVIII, 70. The story of man's creation, and the fall of Satan, 
is thus prefaced : “ I had no knowledge regarding the Heavenly Chiefs when they 
disputed ; verily , it hath been revealed unto me for no other purpose than (to prove) 
that / am a public Preacher So Sura XXVIII., 45—47, regarding the story 
of Moses at the Mount. Also XII., 102 ; after relating the history of Joseph, he 
adds : “ This is one of the secret histories , which we have revealed unto thee ; thou 
was not present with themf 
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LIFE OF MAHOMET FROM THE TENTH YEAR OF 
HIS MISSION TO THE HEGIRA. 

By Sir W. Muir. 

1. Strut WAckidi. Arabic MS. 

2. Strut Tabari , Ditto. 

3. Strut HishAmi. Ditto. 

4. Life of Mohammed , by A. Sprenger, M.D. Allahabad, 1851. 

5. Essai stir LHistoire des A rabes pendant LEpoque de Maho- 
met : par M. A. P. C. de Perceval. Paris, 1848, vols. 1 and 3. 

6 . Mohammed der Prophet, Dr. Gustav Weil. Stuttgart, 1843. 

I N the beginning of the tenth year of his Mission, (the 50th 
of his life,) Mahomet was still shut up in the isolated quarters 
of Abu Tfilib, whither all his near kinsmen, unbelievers as 
well as converts, had, in consequence of their support of the 
prophet, been forced to retire. No one ventured forth except 
at the annual pilgrimage. Buying and selling, giving and 
receiving in marriage, — all the intercommunications of social 
life, were suspended between them and the rest of the Coreish. 
The Hashimites were thus virtually blockaded for the space of 
two or three years. 

At last the sympathies of a numerous section of the Coreish 
were aroused. They saw in this form of persecution something 
more than a conscientious struggle against an Impostor. The 
justice of extending the ban to the whole Hashimite stock 
seemed doubtful. Many, especially those related to the family, 
began to grieve at the breach. 

It was discovered by some of the friends of Mahomet that 
the parchment in the Kaaba on which the ban was engrossed, 
had been almost entirely devoured by insects. The important 
news was told to Mahomet, and to Abu TAlib, who resolved to 
found thereon an effort for the dissolution of the league. The 
venerable chief, now more than fourscore years of age * issued 
forth from his shut-up quarters, with a band of followers, to the 
Kaaba. Addressing the chief men of the Coreish, as usual 
assembled there, he said, — Intelligence hath reached me that 
your deed hath been eaten up of insects ; if my words be 
found true, then desist from your evil designs, — if false, I will 
deliver up Mahomet that ye may do with him as ye list. ” All 
agreed that it should be thus. So they sent for the document 


* IVackidi, p. 23. 
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and when they had opened it, lo ! it had been devoured by 
white-ants and was no longer legible. Abu T&lib, perceiving 
their confusion, bitterly upbraided them with inhumanity and 
breach of social obligation : he then advanced with his band 
to the Kaaba, and standing behind the curtain, prayed to tht 
Lord of the Holy House for deliverance from their machina- 
tions. Having done this, he retired again to his abode. 

The murmurs of the party that favoured the H&shimites, 
now found an opportunity of effective utterance. The parti- 
zans of the Prophet were emboldened. The Coreish had 
hardly recovered from surprise at the sudden appearance, and 
as sudden departure, of Abu ‘Talib, when five chief men rose 
up from their midst, and declaring themselves inimical to the 
league, put on their armour, and proceeded to the quarter of 
Abu Talib. Standing by, they commanded all that had taken 
refuge there to go forth to their respective homes in security 
and peace. So they went forth in the tenth year of the 
prophet’s mission, 619 — 620 A. D. The Coreish, confounded 
by the boldness of the stroke, offered no opposition : they 
perceived that a strong party had grown up who would resent 
by arms any attempt to lay violent hands upon the Moslems.* 

The rest and liberty that followed the breaking up of the 
hostile league were not long to be enjoyed by Mahomet. In a 
few months he was visited by trials more severe than any that 
had yet befallen him. The tenth year of his mission (the 
third before the Hegira) had not yet passed when Khadija 
died, and five weeks later his protector Abu Talib also. *f* 


♦Among the five chiefs wits Abut Bokhtari, whose safety Mahomet endeavour* 
ed in return vainly to secure at Badr. Another was Zohair, a maternal grandson 
of Abd al Muttalib. A third was Mutim, who shortly afterwards took the Prophet 
under his protection on his return from Tayif. 

The version in the text is chiefly from Wackidi, (p. 40,) with the omission only 
of the fiction that God had communicated to his prophet , the information that the 
document had been eaten up all except the words “ in the name of God , ” with vThieli 
Recording to the ancient Meccan custom, Tabari p. 147,) it commenced, and that 
Abu Talib told this to the Coreish. - 

Two separate traditions are given both by Hishami and Tabari. One above. 
The other that the five chiefs had first Concerted together to procure the dissolu- 
tion of the league : and that the Coreish were already influenced by their appeal 
when Mutim arose to tear up the document, and found that it had been eaten up, 
Jlish&mi , 1 18 — Tabari , 145. 

We have endeavoured to weave both versions into the likeliest historical form. 
Weil supposes the document to have been destroyed during the night by some 
partisan of Mahomet. But this could hardly have been done. The ravages of 
white-ants could not thus have been easily counterfeited : they have a pec uliar 
appearance. r 

+ The authorities regarding these dates are contradictory, and we must be con* 
tent with probabilities. 
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The death of his wife was a sore affliction. For five-and- 
twenty years she had been his coun seller and support, and now 
his heart and home were left desolate. Hi^ family, however, 
no longer needed her maternal care. The younger daughter, 
F&tima, was approaching womanhood, * and an attachment was 
perhaps already forming with Ali, her father’s nephew and 
adopted son. Though Khadija, (at her death three score and 
five years old,) must have long ago lost the charms of youth, 
and though the custom of Mecca allowed polygamy, yet Maho- 
met was, during her life time, restrained from other marriages 
by affection and gratitude, and perhaps also by the wish to 
secure more entirely for his cause the influence of her family. 
His grief at her death was at first inconsolable, for he was lia- 
ble to violent and deep emotion ; but its effects were transient 
The room of Khadija could be filled, though her devotion and 
virtues might not be rivalled, by numerous successors. 

The loss of Abu Talib, who lived and died an unbeliever, 
was, if possible, a still severer bereavement. We may dismiss 
without much attention the legend that on his death-bed, in 
reply to the earnest appeal of his nephew, he declared that he 
was prevented from giving his assent to the creed of Islam 
only because he feared the imputation of terror at the ap- 
proach of death, f Whatever he may have said to comfort Ma- 
homet, his whole life belies the accusation that the fear of the 
Coreish restrained him from avowing his convictions. The 
sacrifices and loss to which Abu Talib exposed himself and his 


W&ckidi says (p. 23,) that Khadija died after Abu Talib a month and five days : 
Ibn Coteiba also, that she died after him three days. The authorities, however, 
quoted in the Mouahihd. alladoniya, give Ramadhfm (December 619,) as the 
date of KhadJja’s death, and Shawwal (January 620,) for that of Abu Talib. 
Sprcnge.r is not clear ; in one place (p. 196, note 2.) he says that “ Khadija died 
after Abu Talib i ” but in the next page, one month and five days after his wife 
he lost his uncle and protector, the noble-minded Abu TaUb.” 

The middle of Shawwftl is the date generally agreed upon for Abu TAlib’s de- 
cease, ( Wilckidi, p. 23 :) and the end of the same month, or about a fortnight later, 
as the period when Mahomet, downcast, and distressed at the two bereavements, 
set out for T&yif. We must therefore either suppose that Khadija died withfn 
this fortnight, t. e. t within the last fifteen days of 8havvwal. or that she died before 
Abu TAlib. Ibn Coteiba’s tradition that she died three days after Abu T&lib, would 
be consistent with the former supposition. But the interval between the two deaths 
is generally represented as thirty-five days ; fW&ekidi, pp. 23—40.) 

In this view it seems more natural to adopt the alternative that she died in the 
first half of RamadMn, (December 619;) that Abu T&lib died in the middle of 
ShawwAl (January 620 :) and that Mahomet, overcome by despondency at these 
successive bereavements, and by the renewed opposition of the Coreish, set out for 
T&yif the end of the latter month. 

* She would he then about twelve or thirteen years of age. 

t Sa Weil’s Mohammad, p. 67, note 79: and Wackidi, p. 22 
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family for the sake of his nephew, while yet incredulous of his 
mission, stamp his character with singularly noble and unself- 
ish features ; while at the same time they afford strong 
proof of the sincerity of Mahomet himself. Abu Talib would 
not have acted thus fot an interested deceiver ; and he had 
ample means of scrutiny. 

When the patriarch felt that life was ebbing, he summoned 
his brethren, the sons of Abd al Muttalib around his bed, com- 
mended his nephew to their protection, and having delivered 
himself of this trust, died in peace.* Mahomet wept bitterly 
for his uncle ; and not without good reason. For forty years 
he had been the prop of his childhood, the guardian of hi$ 
youth, the tower of his defence in later life. The place of 
Khadija might be supplied, but not that of Abu Talib. His 
very unbelief rendered his influence the stronger. So long as he 
survived, Mahomet needed not to fear violence or attack. There 
was no strong hand now to protect him trom his foes. 

Grieved and dispirited by *Fese bereavements, following so 
closely one upon the other, and dreading the now unrepressed 
insolence of the Coreish, Mahomet kept chiefly at home, and 
seldom went abroad.f The dying behest of Abu Talib had 
now an unexpected effect ; for Abu Lahab, heretofore the avow- 
ed enemy of Mahomet, was softened by his despondency and 
distress, and spontaneously assumed his protection; — “Do” 
he said, 1 as thou has been in the habit of doing, \ while Abu 
Talib was yet with us. By Ldt ! no one shall hurt thee while 
I live T But the generous pledge was not long observed. 
Abu Lahab was soon gained back by the Coreish to their party, 
and Mahomet left to protect himself as he best could. + 

* “ After his death Mahomet prayed for his salvation; but he had not yet 
gone forth from the house, when Gabriel descended with the verse forbidding to 
pray for unbelievers who have died in incredulity.” WCukidi , p. 23, See Sura IX. 
115. This verse however occurs in one of the latest Suras ; there is no reason to 
believe that the rule enunciated in it had yet been given forth before the Hegira, 
though the system was fast tending towards it. * 

# It is also said that Mahomet wept and commanded Ali to wash his father’s 
corpse, and place it in the winding sheet, and bury him. W tic kid i, Ibid . But this 
looks like one of the Alyite traditions, which would refer all important commissions 
to Ali. It is not probable that the last services to a man of Abu T&lib's position 
surrounded by brothers and sons, would be left to Ali alone, acting under Maho- 
met’s orders. • 

t Wdckidi, p. 40 p. 138— Tabari, p. 149. The two latter say that the 
indignities he suffered at this time were so great that on one occasion the lower 
classes cast dirt upon his head. He returned to his house in this plight, and one of 
his daughters arose to wipe it off, and she wept. And Mahomet said, ** My daueh* 
ter, weep not / for verily the Lord will be thy father's helper." They add that he 
suffered no such indignity as that while Abu Talib lived. 

X This curious episode is given in detail by Wackidi, p. 400 At first when Ibn 
Ghaitala abused Abu Lahab as a reuegade for taking the part of Mahomet, the 
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The position of the Arabian prophet was now critical. He 
must cither gain the ascendancy at Mecca, abandon his pro- 
phetical claims, or perish in the struggle. Jslam must either 
destroy Idolatry, or Idolatry destroy Islam. He could not 
remain stationary. His followers, though devotedly attached to 
him, and numbering a few once influential citizens, were but a 
handful against a host. Open hostilities, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours to prevent them, might any day be precipitated, and 
his cause irretrievably lost, He was not gaining ground at 
Mecca. There had been no conversions, none at least of any 
note, since he was joined by Omar and Hamza, three or four 
years before. A few more years of similar discouragement, and 
his cause was lost. 

Pondering thus, Mahomet began to look around him. The 
Meccans knew not the day of their visitation, and had well 
nigh sealed their doom. It was perhaps the will of the Lord 
that succour and salvation should come from some other people. 
Tayif (about seventy miles to the east of Mecca,) was the 
nearest city of importance : it might be that God would turn 
the hearts of its inhabitants, the idolatrous Th&ckifites, and use 
them as his instruments to chastise the Meccans, and establish 
his religion on the earth. To them, accordingly, he resolved to 
deliver his message. 

Abu Talib had been buried hardly a fortnight, when Maho- 
met, followed only by the faithful Zcid, set out on his adventur- 
ous mission.* His road (as far as Arafat it was the Pilgrim 
track) lay over dismal rocks and through barren defiles for 
about forty miles, when it emerged on the crowning heights 
of Jebcl Kora, with its rich gardens and charming prospect. 
Thence descending through fertile valleys, the smiling fruits 
and flowers of which suggested perhaps the bright picture of 
the conversion of the Thackifitcs, he advanced to their city. 
Though connected by frequent intermarriage, the inhabitants 


Coreihh admitted the excuse of Abu Lahab, and even praised him for his attempt 
“ to bind up family differences.” But shortly after Ocba and Abu Jahl told him to 
ask in what place Abd al Muttaiib was, and on Mahomet’s confessing that he was 
in licit, Abu Lahab left him in indignation, saving, “ I will not cease to be thine 
enemy for ever ! ” 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause, it is evident that Abu Lahab was 
led again to abandon his nephew through the instigation of the evil-disposed 
Coreish. 

* Ilish&mi, (p. 136,) and Tabari, (p. 149,) say that he went entirely alone but 
'W&ckidi, (p. 40#) that he was accompanied by Zeid, who was wounded in 
attempting to defend his master. As to the date, Wackidi says, “ there were still 
some days of Shawwal remaining,” when he started. 
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of T&yif were jealous of the Coreish* They had a LAt> or 
chief idol, of their own. It might be possible, by appealing 
to their national pride, as well as to their conscience, to enlist 
them on the side of Isl&rn against the people of Mecca*^ Maho* 
met proceeded to the three principal men of the city, who 
were brothers, f and having explained his mission, invited 
them to the honour o f sustaining the cause, and supporting 
him u 1 the face of his hostile tribe. But he failed ir produc- 
ing conviction. They cast in his teeth the common objections 
of his own people, and recommended him to seek for protec- 
tion in some other quarter. J 

Mahomet remained in T&yif for about ten days ; but, though 
many of the influential men came at his cal!, no hopeful im- 
pression was made upon them. One favour he asked, that 
they would tint divulge the object; of his visit, for he feared 
the taunts and hostility of the Corcish ; but this, even if 
possible, the men of Tayif were little likely to concede. For the 
first few days, perhaps, the :ommon people regarded with awe 
the prophet who had turned Mecca upside down, and whose 
preaching probably many had heard at the pilgrimages or 
fairs. But the treatment he was receiving at the hands of 
their chiefs, and the disproportion to the outward eye between 
the magnitude of his Claims and his solitary helpless condi- 
tion, turned fear into contempt. They were stirred up to 
hasten the departure of the unwelcome visitor. They hooted 
him in the streets ; they pelted him with stones ; and at last 
he was obliged to flee out of their city, pursued by a relentless 
rabble. Blood flowed from wounds in both his legs ; and Zeid, 
in endeavouring to shield him, received a severe injury in his 
head. The mob would not desist until they had chased him 
two or three miles across the sandy plain to the foot of the 
hills that surround the city. There, wearied and mortified, he 
took refuge in one of the numerous orchards, and rested under 
a vine. § 


* They were descended from a common ancestor with the Coreish, Modhar, 
(B. C. 31,) See Article on the Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia, p. 42. In illustra- 
tion of their independent and antagonist position, see their hostile conduct in 
siding with Abraha in his invasion of Mecca -.—Forefathers of Mahomet , p. 17. 

+ One of them had a CoreisHlte wife of the Bani Jumh, a branch that contain- 
ed many adherents of Islam, and must therefore have been intimately acquainted 
with the politics of Mecca and the claims and position of Mahomet 

t Hishlmi has given the words of each, but they are probably imaginary, p. 137, 

§<‘The town is celebrated alt over Arabia for its beautiful gardens ; but these 
are situated at the foot of the mountains which encircle the sandy plain. • I did 
not see any gardens, nor even a single tree within the walls ; and the immediate 
neighbourhood is entirely destitute of verdure/* 11 The nearest gardens appeared 
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Hard by was the garden of two of the Coreish, Otba and 
Sheyba ; for the wealthy Meccans had their pleasure grounds, 
(as they still have,) near Tayif * They watched the flight of 
Mahomet ; and moved with compassion, sent a tray of grapes 
for his refreshment.^ Their slave, a Christian from Nineveh, 
who brought them to him, was charmed by the pious style of 
the prophet’s address : and Mahomet was perhaps solaced 
more by the humble devotion of Addis than by the grateful 
shade and juicy grapes.]: After a little, composed and re- 
assured, he betook himself to prayer, and several touching and 
submissive petitions are still preserved as those in which his 
burdened soul gave vent to its complaint § 


to be on the S M W. side, at the distance of about half or three-quarters of an 
hour.” Burkhardt's Travels in Arabia , p. 85. 

The quarter from which Mahomet made his escape, would be the west ; so 
that he would probably have at least some three miles of sandy plain to cross 
before he secured his retreat to one of the gardens. 

♦ Burkhardty p. 85. 

+ Burkhardt “ tasted at T&yif grapes of a very large size and delicious flavour. 
The gardens are also renowned for the abundance of their roses.”— Ibid. The 
gardens on the eminences of Jebel Kora also abound in vines “ the produce of 
which is of the best quality, besides a variety of other fruits : — Idem, p. 64. The 
grapes were ripe when the traveller passed in the months of August and Septem 
ber ; the visit of Mahomet was (according to M. C. de Perceval’s calculations,) 
about four months later. 

t The story of Add As is not in Wtlckidi, IlishAmi and Tabari give it with 
many fanciful additions. When AddAs offered the grapes, Mahomet exclaimed, 

in the name of God,” as he stretched forth his hand to receive them. “Is this 
the mode of speech,” asked the slave, “of the people of this country ?” “And 
of what country” said Mahomet, “art thou, and what is thy religion?” “A 
Christian of the people of Nineveh.!” — “Ah !” replied Mahomet, “of the people of 
the righteous Jonas the son of Mattail”— And what hath made thee acquainted 
with Jonaa son of Mattai ?” — “ He was my brother ; for he was a prophet, and 
I too am a prophet” Whereupon Add As fell to kissing the head and hands and 
feet of Mahomet, to the astonishment of his masters, who were looking on from a 
distance. 

The story in this form is of course apocryphal ; and w r e should have omitted 
the incidents regarding AddAs altogether, but that it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have found their way into this particular part of the history, without 
some foundation of fact. It is probable, therefore, that Mahomet did meet and con- 
verse with a Christian slave on this occasion. 

§ The prayer is touching and plaintive. It is thus given by HishAmi, (p. 137,) 
and Tabari, (p, 15 1) e 
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Rein vigorated by tliis pause, he set forth on his journey 
homewards. About hall way, loth to return to Mecca, he 
halted in the valley of Nakhla, where was an idol-fane, a grove 
and a garden.* There, as he arose at night to prayer, or 
perhaps as he dreamed, his excited and nervous imagination 
pictured crowds of Genii pressing to hear his exhor- 

tations. and ardent to embrace Islam. The romantic scene has 
been perpetuated in the Coran : — 

** And call to mind wheu We caused a company of ihe Gentt to turn 
aside unto thee that they might listen to the Coran $ And wnen they were 
present at the recitation thereof, they said, Give ear* And when it was 

fi fJ 1 uXe* ^ U 
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*'Oh Lord! I make my complaint unto thee of the feebleness of my strength, 
am! the poveity of my expedients; and of my con tern ptiblcncss before mm* kind. 
Oh thou mo <4 Merciful ! thou art the Lord of the Weak, and thou art my Lord. 
In whose power wilt thou leave mo ? In the power of Strangers who beset me, or 
of the henemy to whom thou hast given the mastery ovor me ? If thy wrath he 
not upon me, I have no anxiety, but lather thy favour is the more wide unto me, 

1 take refuge in the light of thy b-nign Countenance, which dispersed) the Dark* 
ness, and causcth Peace both for this world and the i ext, that thy Wrath light not 
upon me, mul that thine Indignation rest not on me. It is thine to show Anger 
until thou art pleased, and there is no Resource or Power but with Thee." 

* Nakhla was a valley about half-way between Mecca and T&yif. It Is famoua 
as tire scene of the first expedition planned by Mahomet against t lie Meccans fn 
which blood was shed. In describing it on that occasion, W&ckidi says, "this 
valley of Nakhla is a garden of the son of Amir near to Mecca." P>ut the ttearntst 
has reference only to Medina, from which the expedition proceeded, and If quit* 
consistent with the assumed pontidn half-way between Mecca and 7 'fiyif. 

There was an image of Pzza, held m estimation by the Coreish and other tubes, 
and de>troyed after the taking of Mecca. li’Ackidi, p Jhnhami, p, 37 1.— -C. 

de PercrjaL vol. L, p. 209. III. 24 1. Its position is farther marked by the engage** 
mem of Nakhla’* in the sacrilegious war during t lie youth of Mahomet. The 
iftiwazin pursued the Coreish from the fair of Ocatz to this spot, which was within 
the sacied limits around Mecca, or at least close upon them j— See %t Lift qf Make • 
met from his youth," <Sr v. p. 3, C. de Peicevaf L, 307. 

It may probably be the same as the " Wady M oh ram ’* noticed by Burkhardt, ae 
the place where the pilgrims for # Mccca assume the Ihram or pilgrim garb, (p. 67,) 
The supposition is perhaps confirmed by the fact that the party sent by Mahomet 
to Nakhla shaved themselves there, to deceive the caravan they were about to 
attack into the belief that they were peaceable pilgrims. Wady Mohram, like the 
Nakhla of Mahomet’s time, has still fruit trees and gardens, W&ckidi’s statement 
that there was a garden at Nakhla proves that It was on the Tayif side of the 
mountain range, as all on the Meccan side is barren. 

On the whole, M.C. dc Perceval's description of Nakhla as “ midway between 
Mecca and TAyif,‘* (vol. 111 ., p. 34,) may be accepted os pretty accurate. 

ft 
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ended, they returned unto their people preaching they said, Oh our 
People ! verily we have been listening to a Book which hath been sent 
down since Moses, attesting the Truth of the Scripture preceding it. It 
guideth unto the Truth and into the straight Path. Oh our People ! Obey 
the Summoner from God, and believe in him, that He may forgive you 
your sins, and save you from an awful Punishment.” Sura XL VL, verse 
29, &c.* 

After staying some days at Nakhla, he again proceeded 
towards Mecca ; but before entering the city, which he feared 
(now that the object of his visit to T&yif could not remain a 
secret) to do without a protector,* he turned aside by a north- 
ware! path, to his ancient haunts in the vicinity of Mount 
Har£/f* From (hence he despatched two unsuccessful messages 
to solicit the guardianship of influential chiefs. At last he 
bethought him of Mutirn, (one of the five who had been in- 
strumental in procuring the cancelmcnt of the ban,) and sent 
him word beseeching that he would bring him in unto the city 
under his protection ; and he assented. So having summoned 
his sons and adherents, Mutim bade them buckle on their 
armour, and take their stand by the Kaaba. Mahomet and 


* The scene is also described in Sura LXXII., which opens thus : — 

41 Say ; it h<«th been r-vealed to me that a company of Genii listened, and they said. — Verily we 
ihnve heard a marvellous discourse (lit. Coran .*) 

It leadeth to the right duection ; so we believed therein, and we will not henceforth associate 
[any with our Lord ; 

And as to him.— may the Majesty of our Lord be exalted t— 
he hath taken no Spouse neither any Offspring. 

But verily the foolish people amongst us have spoken of God that which is unjust ; 

And We verily thought that no one amongst Men or Genii would have uttered a lie against God. 
And verily there are people amongst men, who seek for refuge unto people among the Genii, but 
[they only multiplied their Folly. 

And verily they thought, as ye think, that God would not raise any from the dead. 

And we tried the Heavens, but found them filled wi h a powerful Guard, and with flaming Darts 
And we sat on some of the Stations to listen, but whoever listeneth now-a-days findetn an am- 
[bush of flaming Darts. 

And truly we know not whether evil be intended for them that are on Earth, or whether their Lord 
[intendeth for them right direction. 

And verily there are amongst us righteous persons, and amongst us person* of another kind 
we aieof va iuus sorts : 

And verily we thought that no one could frustrate God on earth, neither could we escape from 
[Hun by flight ; ^ v 

Wherefoie when we heard the direction, we believed therein,”— (Vim/ so on, the Genii steak* 
at* true Moslem*,) 

*****••♦ 

‘ # And verily when the servant of God (Mahomet) stood up to call upon Him, they (the Genii) 
were near jos ling him by their numbers,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the crowds here alluded to, HishAmi (whose traditional autho- 
rities seem to have had a wonderfully intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
haunts of the Genii,) states that they were seven Genii belonging to Ntsibin. who 
happening to pass that wav, weie arrested by hearing Mahomet at his devotions 
reciting the Cotan. Others say they were nine, in number and came from Yeman, * 
or from Nineveh. And it is added, that they professed the lewish religion I This, 
of course, from the reference made by them in the Coran to Moses . 

+ Burkhardt mentions that on the Meccan side of the MinA valley (l e., the 
TAyif road,) there is ** a side vailey leading toward Jebel NAr ” or HarA. It may 
have been by this or a similar glen by which Mahomet turned aside to his cave 
and old haunts. — Burkhardt, p. 279. 
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Zeid then entered Mecca, and when they had reached the 
Kaaba, Mutim stood upright on his camel and called aloud,— 
** Oh ye Coreish ! c verily I have given a pledge of protection 
unto Mahomet ; wherefore let not any one amongst you molest 
him. ” Then Mahomet went forward and kissed tne corner stone* 
and returned to his house guarded by Mutfm and his party. 
The generosity and faithfulness of Mu tfm have been perpetua- 
ted by H assan the poet of Medina an^ friend of the Prophet.* 

There is something lofty and heroic in this journey of Maho- 
met to Tayif; — a solitary man, despised and rejected by his 
own people, going boldly* forth in the name of God. like Jonah 
to Nineveh, — to summon an idolatrous city to repentance and 
to the support of his mission. It sheds a strong light on the 
intensity of his belief in the divine origin of his own calling. 

Mahomet now sought for solace, amid family bereavement 
and public indignities, in a fresh matrimonial alliance. Sakr&n 
with his wife Sawda, b> h of Corcishite blood, (bat of a 
slock remote from that of Malv met,) had early become 
converts to Islam, and emigrated to Abyssinia. They had 
again returned to Mecca, where Sakrdn died. Mahomet 
now made suit to Sawda, and the marriage, (so far as we know 
not one of mete interest and convenience, but of affection,) 
was celebrated within two months from the death of Khadija,*f 

* The following are the bnes, which form a good illustration of the value of 
contempt: ary poetry, in bringing auxiliary evidence in support of traditional 
facts : — 

sJJ y } ^ I j * UJ | i\X*0 ) S 1 
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Weep, Oh my eyes 1 for the chief of men : let tears rush forth ; and v’ben they run dry, then pout 
[forth blood ! 

If Great nest had caused any to survive for ever amongst mankind, then Greatness had preserved 
m [Mutm unto tins dav. 

Thou nledged.t protection to the prophet of God from his enemies ; anti thy servants went forth 
[whi e he presented himself fupphant at the Holy House, and Sac ted Precincts. 

Mutim was a Chief descended fiom Abd Shnmist the brother of U&shtm (great 
grandfather of Mah- met ;) an<l along wuh Harb, son of Ossia, Commanded h'ti 
tribe in one of the great battles in the Sacrilegious War, 5S6 A. D. — C. de Perctval $ 
I, 3°9* 

f Sawda. (a cousin of her husband Snkr&n. belonged to the distant branch of 
Amir ibn Lowey, which separated from the H&dumite stem at the 7th remove, 
from Mahomet . — Ibn Cotnba , 

Sprenger gays she had a son by Salu&n, but if to, he did not survive, for Ibtt 
Coteiba says that Saki&n left no issue. 

Supposing Khadija to have died in December, 619 A. D., Mahomet’s nuptial* 
with Sawda may have taken place in February or the beginning of March 620. 
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About the same time he contracted a second marriage with 
Ayesha, the younger daughter of Abu Bakr : — a connection 
mainly designed to cement the attachment with his bosom- 
friend. The yet undeveloped charms of Ayesha could hardly 
have swayed the heart of Mahomet. Though her betrothed 
husband had reached fifty, she was now a child of only six 
years of age. Still there may have been something more than 
ordinarily precocious and interesting about her, for the real mar- 
riage took place not more than three years afterwards. 

There is no information as to the terms on which Mahomet 
continued with the family of his deceased wife Khadija ; and 
whether he retained any part of the property that belonged 
to her. During the few troublous years that had passed of 
his mission, and especially under the ban, it is probable that 
her wealth had much diminished. Perhaps it was shared with 
the poorer brethren. It is certain that during his remaining stay 
at Mecca, the Prophet had not much property at his disposal ; 
and there are even indications (as we shall see below,) that he 
was straitened in his means. He appears still to have con- 
tinued to live, at least occasionally, in the quarter, if not in 
the house, of Abu Talib.* 

Repulsed from T&yif, and utterly hopeless of farther success 
at Mecca, the fortune of Mahomet was now enveloped in the 
thickest gloom, when hope suddenly dawned from an un- 
expected quarter. 

The season of pilgrimage was at hand, [March 620 A. D. ;] 
and as his custom was, the Prophet plied his solicitations 
wherever the crowds of pilgrims afforded a likely audience. The 
ceremonies were nearly at an end ; Mahomet had followed the 
pilgrims to the hill of Arafat, and now back again to Min&, 
whence, after sacrificing their victims, the multitude would dis- 
perse to their homes. Wandering over the valley, he was at- 
tracted by a little group of six or seven persons, whom he re- 
cognized as strangers from Medina. “ Of what tribe are ye ? ” said 
he, coming up and kindly accosting them, — “ Of the tribe«of 
Khazraj, ” “ Ah ! confederates of thejews ? ” — ‘‘We are. ” — “ Then 
why should we not sit down a little , and I will speak with you ? ” 
The offer was accepted willingly, fqr the fame of Mahomet had 
been noised abroad in Medina, and the strangers were curious 
to see more of the man who had created so great an excitement * 
in Mecca. Then he expounded to them his doctrine, set forth 


* Thus at the Miiij or heavenly journey, Mahomet is said to have slept 
during the night in Abu T&lib’s house.— Hishami, p. I 2 $ t —W&ckidi> p. 41. 
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the difficulties of his position at home, and enquired whether 
they would receive and protect him at Medina. The listeners 
were not slow to embrace the faith of Isliim : 41 but as for pro- 
tecting thee,' safd they, “ we have hitherto been at variance 
among ourselves, and have fough: great battles, as that of 
Boath. If thou concst to ns thus, we shall be unable to rally 
around thee. Let us, we pray thee, return unto our people, 
if haply the Loid will create peace amongst us ; *md we will 
come back again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage in 
the following year, be the appointed time/ 1 So they returned 
to their homes, and invited their people to the faith : and 
many believed, and there remained hardly a family in Medina, 
in which mention was not made of the prophet/ 

This success at Medina, though unexpected, was not without 
perceptible causes. Numerous and powerful Jewish tribes were 
settled in the city or its immediate vicinity, and (as wc have seen 
in a former paper) divided their adherence between the two 
contending factions of th ' Aws and Khazraj, whose * trife fre- 
quently stained with blood the city and its environs. ‘‘When 
the Jews used thus to fight with the idolaters of Medina/' — re- 
lates ibn lshac with much simplicity,— “ they would say; — 
“ A prophet is about to arise: his time d razor th nigh. Him 
“ shall ire jolUno ; and then wc shall slaughter you with the 
“ slaughter of Ad and / rent . So when Mahomet addressed 
“ the pilgrims of Medina at Mina, they spake one with ano- 
‘ tlier, — Know surely that thin is the same Prophet , whom the 
“ Jews are wont to threaten us with. Wherefore let us make 
u haste and be the first to join him A f There' is truth, though 
exaggerated and distorted, in this statement. In the close 
and constant intercourse between the Jews and the Arabs of 
Medina, the expectation of a Messiah, ingrained throughout 
the life and conversation of the former, could not but in some 
measure be borrowed by the latter. Nor could the idolatrous 
inhabitants live in daily contract with a race professing the 
pure Theism, and practising the stern morality of the Old Tes- 
tament, without being influenced by the practical appeal thus 
continually made against the errors of Paganism, as c6ntrasted 

* The words of tradition have been almost literally followed. Wackidi, p. 4 1 
Hi 1 ha mi, 142,— Tabari, 160, W&ckidi mentions six as composing the company, 
and in another place eight. It is impossible satisfactorily to reconcile the name*. 
See Sptenger, p. 202. In one tradition it is said that the Prophet first met and 
spoke with two persons from Medina, not on the occasion of the yearly, bat of 
the “Little*' or personal pilgrimage ( Omrd .) It seems, however, more likely, from 
Mahomet’s being at Mina when he met the Converts, that it was the annual 
pilgrimage. 

t HuhSmit p. I 43 »— Tabari^ p, 161. 
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with the spiritual worship of the one true God. Moreover, 
Medina was only half so distant as Mecca from the Christian 
tribes of southern Syria ; the poet Hass&rj, and men of his 
stamp from Medina, used to frequent the Christian Court of 
the Ghassanide King ; so that Christianity as well as Judaism, 
may have had an effect on the social position of Medina, 
more than was ordinary in Arabia. 

The city had been long torn by internal war. The sanguinary 
conflict of Boath, a few years before, had weakened and humi- 
liated the Khazraj, without materially strengthening the Avvs. 
Assassination had succeeded open fighting. There was none 
bold or commanding enough to seize the reins of Government; 
and the citizens, Arab and Jewish, lived in suspense and uncer- 
tainty. Little apprehension would be felt from the advent of 
a stranger, even although he was likely to usurp, or gain per- 
mission to assume, the vacant authority. Deadly jealousy at 
home, had extinguished the jealousy of influence from 
abroad. 

Such was the position of Medina. A tribe addicted to the 
superstition of Mecca, yet well acquainted with a purer faith, 
was in the best preparation to join itself to a reformer of the 
Kaaba worship. An Arab idolater, with indefinite anticipa- 
tions of a Messiah, would readily recognize Mahomet as his 
Prophet. A city wearied with faction and strife, would cheer- 
fully admit him as a refugee, if not welcome him as a ruler. 

The politics of Mecca, and the history of the Prophet, were 
not unknown at Medina. The Syrian caravans of the Coreish 
used to rest there ; there was occasional intermarriage between 
the two cities. Mahomet himself was descended from a distin- 
guished lady of Khazraj birth, espoused by Hashim ; and the 
interest of that tribe at least, was thus secured. Abu Cays, a 
famous Poet of Medina, had some time before, addressed the 
Coreish in verses intended to dissuade them from interference 
with Mahomet and his followers.* The Jews were already 


* f/iikdmt, p. 75, Caussm cic Paceval, I. 368. There is no apparent reason 
for doubting the authenticity of these verses. The following is one of them: — 

* I V J ytP J bj 0 J Ca* ti J* 1 ^ 

** One who is his own master hath chosen a (new) religion, and there is none 
Other keeper over you than the Lord of the Heavens.” 

Abu Cays had a Coreishite wife, and hud lived some time at Mecca. When 
Isl&m began to spread at Medina, his adverse influence held back his own tribe 
(the Aws Monat, or Aws Allah,) from joining it. Hishdmi , p, 147, — C. de Per* 
tfval, ///,, p. 5. He commanded the Awsites at the battle of Bo&th, C. dt 
Perceval , //,, 680. 
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acquainted with the Prophet as a zealous supporter of their 
Scriptures. Parties from Medina went up yearly to the solem- 
nities of the Mecca n Temple. A few had thus come under the 
direct influence of bis preaching,* and alt were familiar with 
the general nature of his claims. To this was now superadded 
the advocacy of «k turd converts. t 

This year wns to Mahomet one of anxiety and expectation. 
Would the handful of Medina convert* .enmin steady to his 
cause ? Would tiiey be able to extend that cause among their 
feliow-cilizens ? If they should prove unfaithful, or fail of 
success, wh.it resource would then remain ? He might be 
forced to emigrate to Syria or to Abyssinia, and seek refuge 
with the NajiYshy, or amongst the Christian tribes of the nor- 
thern desert. 

At last the days of pilgrimage again came round, and Maho- 
met sought the appointed spot in a sheltered glen near MinfL 
His apprehensions were a. once dispelled; for there ne found 


• The traditions regarding certain Jews coming to Mahomet when at Mecca, 
with questions to prove him, appear to lie apocryphal Yet there can be no doubt, 
from Mahomet's familiarity will* Jewish history, as shown in the Coran, that there 
was a close i elation between Mahomet and some l'iofes*ors of the Jewish religion 
before the Hegira : and the Jews of Medina are the likeliest. 

t There me, indeed, notices of actual conversion to Islam, among the citizens of 
Medina, at an ea Hier period, but they are not well substantiated. 

Thus, befnr** the battle of Boil h, a deputation from the Bani Aws is said to have 
visited Mecca, to seek foi auxiliaries from among the Corcisli in the coming 
stiuggie ; and they listened to Mahomet : and a youth of their number, 

declared that this was far better than the errand they had come upon ; but Abui 
ilaysar their Chief cast du t upon him saying. they had another business than to 
bear these things. Ayds who was killed shortly after in the intestine struggles at 
Mednal, is said to have died a true Mussulman. Nishdmi, p. 14 2,— Tabari, p. 159. 

Similarly Snwetd. JS<m of h&rnit. an Awsite Poet, came and repeated to 
Mahomet the Persian tale of Locm&n, Mahomet, saying that he had something 
better than that, recited the Coran to him. And the Poet was delighted with it, 
“ and he was not far fiom Islam, ami some said that he died a Moslem. ” Nish- 
dmi. p. 141, — Tabari^ p. 158. 

• Anticipations of IsIAm are supplied by tradition for Medina as well as for Mecca, 
Thus : “ The first that believed were As&d ibn Zorara and Dzakwan, who set out 

for Mecca to contend in rivalry with Otba son of Rabia. But on their arrival, 
Otltt said to them. — That praying fdicnv who fincieth himself to be the P) op het of 
Got . noth cecu pied us to the tfclutbtm of every other business . Now A add and 
A bul Hay t ham used to converse at Medina with each other, about the unity of 
God. When Dz «kwan. therefore, heard this saying of Otba, he exchimed,— £«j- 
ten, oh / As&*i ; this mud be thy religion. So they went straight to Mahomet, who 
expounded to them Islam, and they both Irelicved and returned to Medina. And 
Asad r lated to A bul Haytham all that had passed, and he said, “/ too , am a 
beltever with thee” Wocfodi, p. 414. Sprenger adopts this version as the true one, 
it corresponding with his theory of the pre-existence of Isllm before Mahomet. 

It is admitted on all hands that Asid and Abui Haytham wore forward, and 
early, in the movement at Medina* 
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a band of twelve faithful disciples ready to acknowledge him 
as their prophet Ten were of the Khazraj, and two of the 
Aws, tribe.* They plighted themselves thjis to Mahomet: 
We will not worship any but the One God ; we will not steal, 
neither ivill we commit adultery ; we will not slander in any- 
wise ; and we will not disobey the Prophet; f in anything that 
is right . This was afterwards called the “ Pledge of Women 
because, as not embracing any stipulation to defend the pro- 
phet, it was the only oath required from females. When all 
had taken this engagement, Mahomet replied ; — If ye fulfil 
your ; pledge , Paradise shall be your reward : he that shall fail 
in any part thereof \ to God belongeth his concern , either to 
punish or forgive . This memorable proceeding is known in 
the annals of Isl&m as THE FIRST PLEDGE OF Acaka.§ that 
being the name of the little eminence or defile whither they 
retired from observation. 

These twelve men were now committed to the cause of 
Mahomet. They returned to Medina the Missionaries of Islam, 
again to report their success at the following pilgrimage. So 
prepared was the ground, so zealous the propagation, that the 
new faith spread rapidly from house to house and from tribe to 
tribe. The Jews looked on in amazement, while the people, 
whom they had in vain endeavoured for generations to teach 
the errors of Polytheism and to dissuade from the abomina- 
tions of Idolatry, suddenly, and of their own accord, began to 
cast their idols to the bats, and to profess their belief in the 
One true God. The secret lay in the adaptation of the instru- 
ment. Judaism, foreign in its growth, touched few Arab sym- 
pathies : while Isl&m, grafted upon the faith, the superstition, 
the customs, the nationality of the Peninsula, found ready 
access to every heart. 

The leaders in the movement soon found themselves unable 
to keep pace with its rapid progress. So they wrote to Maho- 
met for a teacher, well versed in the Coran, who might initiate 
the enquirers in the rudiments of the new Faith. The youthful 
and devoted Mus&b, who had lately returned from exile in 


* We approach now to certain ground. There is no doubt or discrepancy 
whatever regarding the names of these twelve persons. W&ckidi \ p. 42 
P« *43' 

t Literally “ him.*' 

t * I AjUjJ 
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Abyssinia, was deputed for that purpose.* He lodged with 
AsAd ibn Zor&ra, who used to gather the converts together to 
him for prayer and^the reading of the Coran. The combined 
devotions of the Aws and Khazraj, they say, were first con- 
ducted by M u.sab, for even in such a matter they were impati* 
ent of a common leader from amongst themselves.^ Thus 
speedily, without let or hindrance, did Isl&m take firm root at 
Medina, and attain to a full and mature growth.} 

The hopes ami expectations of Mahomet were now fixed 
upon Medina. Visions of his journey northwards flitted before 
his imagination. The m usings of the day re-appeared in mid- 


* Wile kid i, p. 42 -Ifishawi, p. 1 44. — Tabari, p. 169. According to Hish&mi, 
Mahomet sent M i*ab back with the Ixvttve, after the fust pledge of Acaha. The 
statement of Wacludi is clear, a* in the icxt, that he was sent upon a written requi- 
sition from Medina. 

Mu>kb will be remembered as p youth, whose pathetic interview wit 1 ', his mo- 
ther has been described in a former paper. — Extension of Islam, p. 13. 

t Ilishami, ibid. The call to Mahomet for a teacher is stated by WAckidi to 
have been made in common both by the Aws and Khazraj. U Khaim mentions a 
Fnday set vice, the first at Medina, held at the instance of Askd, and attended by 
forty men ; but it looks anticipahve end armcryphal. 

X The following narrative, though probably fabricated in many of its details, 
Will illustrate at any rrte the manner in which Islam was piopagnted at Medina. 

“Asad and Muatb on a ceitain day went to the quarters of the Awsiies, and 
entering one of their gardens, sat down by a well, when a. company of believers 
gathered around them. Now Sad ibn MuAtlz and Oseid ibn Khuzeir were chief 
men of the Abdal Ashal (an Awsite branch; ; and they were both idolaters fallowing 
the old religion. So when they heard of the gathering at the well, S&d, who was 
unwilling hunself to interfere (being related to AsAd.) bade his comrade go and 
disperse them. Oseid seized his arms, and hurrying to the spot, began to abuse 
them What brings you two men here amongst us, to mislead our youth and silly 
folk l Begone, if ye have any care of your lives . Mmab do armed bis wrath l»y 
courteously inviting him to sit down and listen to the doctrine. So he stuck his 
spear into the ground and seated himself ; and as lie listened, he was charmed 
with the new faith, and he purified himself and embraced Islam. And he said 
“ theie is another beside me, even Sad ibn MuAdz, whom I will send to you; 
if you can gain him over, th^re will not he one in his tribe left uncovered. ” 80 
he sent Shd, and Mu<4b persuaded him in like manner. And Khd returned to his 
ti^»e and swore that he would not speak to man or woman that did not acknow- 
ledge Mahomet: -and so great was his influence, that by the evening every one of 
the tribe was converted. 

“ Such were the exertions of Asftd and Mus&b that there remained not a house 
among the Arabs of Medina in whi^h there were not believing men and women, 
excepting the branches of the Aws Allah , who, owing to the influence of Abu 
Cays the poet, continued unbelievers, till after the siege of Medina.” Hnhamt 
p. 146, — Tabaii , p. 165. 

There is a story of Amr ibn al Jumoh, who like the other chiefs of Medina, 
had an image in his house. This image the young converts used to cast every 
night into a filthy well, and the old man as regularly cleansed ; till one day, they 
tied it to a dead dog and cast it into a well. Then the old man abandoned fe& 
image and believed*— huh&mi, p. 153. 
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night slumbers. He dreamed that he was swiftly carried by 
Gabriel on a winged steed passed Medina to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, where he was welcomed by all tfce former Prophets 
assembled in solemn conclave. His excited spirit conjured up 
a still more transcendant scene. From Jerusalem he seemed 
to mount upwards, and ascend from Heaven to Heaven, till he 
found himself in the awful presence of his Maker, who dis- 
missed him with the behest that his people were to pray five 
times in the day. When he awoke in the morning in the 
house of Abu- T&lib, where he had passed the night, the vision 
was vividly before his eyes, and he exclaimed to Omm Hani, 
the daughter of Abu Talib, that during the night he had been 
praying in the Temple of Jerusalem. As he was going forth 
to tell the vision to others, she seized him by the mantle, and 
conjured him not thus to expose himself to the mockery and 
revilings of the unbelievers. But he persisted. As the story 
spread abroad, the idolaters scoffed, the believers were stagger- 
ed, and some are said even to have gone back * Abu Bala- 
supported the Prophet, declaring his implicit belief in the 
vision f, and in the end the credit of Islam suffered no 
material injury among its adherents. 

The tale is one in which tradition revels with congenial 
ecstacy. The rein has been given loose to a pious imagination. 
Both the journey, and the ascent to Heaven, are decked out 
in the most extravagant colouring of Romance, and in all the 
gorgeous drapery that Fancy could conceive. J 

* This, though stated both by Wackidi and Hish&mi, appears improbable ; and 
no names are specified. The words in Wackidi are— “upon this many went back 
who had prayed and joined Isl&m,” p. 41. Hish&mi , p. 127. But the whole story 
is one of those marvellous subjects upon which tradition, when it touches, runs 
wild, air 1 anything is thrown in which adds to the effect. 

f He said, Sadacta % “ thou hast spoken the truth and hence according to 
some traditions, was called Al Sadick . He appears, however, to have had this 
name, as Mahomet that of Al Amin , from his probity and truthfulness. 

X What is here stated l s all that historical criticism warrants us in attributing 
to Mahomet himself. It is possible that in later life he may have gratified the 
morbid curiosity of his followers, by adding imaginary details to the vision. BPtit 
even this supposition is limited by the known reserve and taciturnity of the 
Prophet. 

It is said that incredulous idolaters wished to throw him into confusion by asking 
for a description of the Temple he had thus, been to see : and he was in great 
straits, until Gabriel placed before him a model of the Temple, and he was able 
then satisfactorily to answeT all their questioning. But this is only of a pieefe * 
with the other childish stories of the occasion. Thus Mahomet replied to his 
questioners that on his way to Jerusalem, he had passed over a caravan from Syria, 
that the whizzing noise of » or&c, the flying steed, had frightened away one of 
the camels, and that the people of the caravan could not find it till he pointed it 
<mt to them, » So on his way back, he passed another caravan, in the encampment 
of which was a covered vessel filled with water : as he passed he drank up the 
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But the only mention in the Coran of this notable Vision, is 
contained in the XVII. Sura, which opens thus : — 

Praise be to Him# who carried His servant by night from the Sacrttd 
Temple, to the farther temple, * the environs of which we have. blessed* 
that we might show him some of our sigt.s, Verily He it is that heareth 
and seeth.f . * 


water and restored the cover. And both caiavan* on arriving at Mecca confumed 
the evidence ! Hishdmi, p. 130. 

Sprenger considers Mahomet here to have committed '* an unblushing forgery ; 
he sold a description of the Temple of Jerusalem, which he may have obtained 
from books or oral information, to the besr advantage. n Wc would rather look 
upon the tiadition of the model in the same light as the two last foolish stories, 
equally wor'hless and fabricated. Sprenger holds by the respectability o| the 
authorities: there is no event of his life, he says, 44 on which we have more mi* 
meious and genuine traditions than on hi? nightly journey, ” But on a super- 
natural and unagiiMty subject, numerous traditions forming around some early 
common type, were to be expected, and their number can add little if any thing 
to the historical value of their contents. 

The earliest authoiities point only to a vision, not to a real bodily journey. 
Sprenger seems to be in error wh .1 he says that “ a/l historical records are for the 
latter opinion , ’* (i.e., a bodilv journey .) 44 tke/or ,f nr n (that it was a mere Vision) u nr 
upheld by some Sceptics oniv, " p. 136. 1 , In opposition to this, we have the 
story of Omm llaui, as in the text, given both by Wackidi (p. 41 ) and Iiish&mi 
(p. i2p. ) II. Cutfbla and Ayesha are quoted ns holding that “the ProplmtVi body 
did not disappear, but that God earned him away by night in the spirit. " Hishdmi , 
ibii. III. Hasan applies tiie vc-se in the Coran (Sura XVII., 61. ) regarding 44 ihi 
Vi ion" correctly to this heavenly journey, and Muavia farther illustrates it by the 
Vision in wlnJi Abraham appeared to himself to he sacrificing his son. Others 
make the Yidon m the verse referred to, to mean the model ol the Temple hold by 
Gabrel before Mahomet ! IVdkidi, p. 41. IV, IThhami draws the conclusion that 
whichever ( f the two views be accepted, “ the vision at any rate was tiue and faith- 
ful.” Tradition cannot therefore be said to be adverse to the theory that it was 
a simple Vision. 

Aftei his visit to Heaven, Mahomet is said to have consoled his faithful Zeid by 
telling him how beautiful and happy lie saw his little daughter in Paradise ! 
Huh&nii % p. 153. 

Most authors agree that the Ascent to Heaven (Miraj) occurred the same night 
as the journey to Jerusalem (Isra^ :) but Wackidi, who is mote cicdulous and less 
critical than I bn Ishac and Hishdmi in this instance, makes the former 10 have 
happened on the 17th K&madh&n. a year and a half before Mahomet's flight to 
Medina ; and the latter on the 17th Rabi J, six months later, p, 40. 

# * S I tXspmJi ) I 1* I jd) dss*** J | 

t A farther allusion to the journey is supposed to be contained in v. Si of the 
same Sura. 

44 And (call to mind) when we said unto Thee, verily thy Lord hedgeth in mankind * 

and we made not the Vision which we showed unto Thee other than a trial unto 

the people, and likewise the accursed Tre** in the Coran : and we (>ek to) strike 
terror into them, but it only increaseth in them enormous wickedness, ” 

This is quoted by traditionists as bearing out (but seemingly’ on insufficient 

grounds,) the falling n%vay of those believers who were scandalized by the Vision 
A pious gloss in Htsh&mi goes still farther, for it says, that had the journey been 
a mere Vision, nobody would have been scandalized ; but scandal having been 
raised, and believers having gone back, therefore the journey was a real nndk 
poreal one ! Hishdmi , p. i2& * 
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The political events in the North had long engaged the 
attention of Mahomet ; his interest now quickened by the 
prospect of approaching so much nearer to*the scene of action. 
Almost from the period at which he had assumed the 
prophetical office, the victorious arms of Chosroes had been 
turned against the Grecian border. The desert tract, with its 
Arab Christian tribes, that used to oscillate between one 
dominion and the other according to the fortune of war, fell first 
into tjie hands of Persia : the enemy ravaged the whole of 
Syria ; Jerusalem was sacked ; Egypt and Asia Minor over- 
run ; an army advanced upon the Thracian Bosphorus, “ and 
a Persian camp was maintained above ten years in the presence 
of Constantinople. ” * In 621 A. D., when the fortunes of the 
Grecian empire were at the lowest ebb, Heraclius was roused 
from inaction, and after several years of fighting, rolled back 
the invasion and totally discomfited the Persians. 

In this struggle the sympathies and hopes of Mahomet were 
all enlisted on the side of the Caisar. Christianity was a Divine 
Faith that might coalesce with Islam : but the Fire worship and 
superstitions of Persia were utterly repugnant to its principles. 
It was while the career of Persian conquest was yet unchecked, 
that Mahomet, in the opening of the XXXth Sura, uttered 
the following augury of the eventual issue of the conflict : — 

The Greeks have been conquered 

In th** neighbouring coast , but. after their defeat, they shall again be victorious 

In a few years. To God belongeth the matter from before, and after: and in that day, the be- 
ll levers shall rejoice 

In the aid of God. Me aulcth whom he chooseth : and He is the Glorious, the Merciful. 

It is the Promise of God. God changeth not His promise ; but the greater part of Mankind 
know it not t 

There was now a lull at Mecca. Mahomet despaired that 
by die simple influence of preaching and persuasion, any far- 
ther progress could be effected there. His eye was fixed upon 
Medina, and he waited in quietness until succour should come 
from thence. At home, meanwhile, offensive measures were 
abandoned. Isl&m was no longer aggressive ; and the Coreish, 
congratulating themselves that their enemy had tried his wortf, 


* Gibbon's (incline and fail, Ch. XLVI. * 

t The commentators add a very convenient story in illustration. Abu Bakr, 
on the passage being revealed, laid a wager of 10 camels with Obba Ihn Khalf, that 
the Persians would be beaten within three years. Mahomet desired him to extend 
the period to nine years and to raise the stake. This Abu Bakr did, and in due 
time won 100 camels from Obba’s heirs. 

But the story is apocryphal. It is neither in W&ckidi nor Hishami ; and bears 
the most suspicious stamp of being a late fabrication in illustration of the passage 
in the Coran. 
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and now was harmless, relaxed their vigilance and opposition. 
For this course Mahomet had, as usual, divine authority ; — 

Follow thul which hath revealed nto thee from thy Lord : there is no God but He : and 

[retire from the Idolaters. 

If God had wished they hau n t followed Idolatry : &ad we have not iitf.de thee a keeper over 
[them, neither art thou unto them a Guardian. 

And revue mt those that they invoke betide* God, Us* they ~tviU Gad in enmity front lack 
[of knowledge. 

Thus have we adorned for '.very Nat? on their work, .hen unto the Lord 

Shall be their return, and H : ah*.;i declare unu> them uiat which they have wrought.* Sum VI, 

(»o6- too. 

But with this cessation of aggressive measures, there was no 
wavering of principle, nor any distrust of eventual- success. A 
calm and lofty front was maintained, of superiority, if not of 
defiance. Eventual success, in spite of present discourage- 
ment, was clear and assured. The Lord had given to all his 
Apostles of old the Victory, and he would give the same to 
Mahomet ; — 

Wk j»hall hurl the Truth against that whi* h i» false, and i c shall shiver it. and Lo f that which is 
[False ^shall vanish ; Wo^uuto you for that which ye imagine; 

Vegeanoe shall fa 1 suddenly upon then it uhall confound them,: they shall not l- able to op- 

[pase the same, nor shall they be respited* 
Verily, Apostles before thcc have been mocked ; but the 3 hat laughed them to scorn were encom- 

# # [passed by the Vengeance they mocked at. 

The unbelieving (Nations) said unto thnr Apostles, H r e svill surely expel you from on r Land, 

[or ye sh«lt return to our Religion. Ami their Cord rfl- 
[vealed unto them, Eerily H r e shall destroy th" Unjust; 
And iVe shall cause you to inkers * the Land a/ ter them: tku for him that fearetk My 

[appearing, and feareth My threatening* 

So they asked assistance of the Lord, and every Tyrant and rebellious one was destroyed. 

Verily, they have devised evil devices; but their device, are in the hand of God, even if 

' It heir devices, could cause the Mountains to pass away. 
Wherefore do not thou think that God will wo*k at variance with His promise that he made unto 
iHis Apostles : verily the Lord is Mighty, and a God of Vengeance. ♦ 

A dearth fell upon Mecca: it was a punishment sent from 
God upon the citizens because of their rejection of Ilis Messen- 
ger. Relief was vouchsafed, but it was meant to try whether 
the goodness of God would not lead to repentance ; if they still 
hardened their hearts, a more fearful fate was denounced.} 


♦ The opposite party begins lo be termed “ the confederates/’ — ) Ja* I S. XI,, 

v, 18. So in the same Sura, v. 25, ** the likeness of the two parties | is at 

Sie Blind and Deaf, compared with him that hath both Sight and Rearing : 
what I are these equal in similitude ? Ah f do ye not comprehend ?” 

t Sura XXI., vv. 18, 41, 42. XIV., 14, 46, 47. Cnf. also Sura XLIII,, 77-79, The 
whole temr of the Coran at this period is indeed that of quiet but confident 
defiance • 

t Th<-r 4 is no satisfactory statement regarding this visitation in reliable tradition. 
The commentators have of course, invented details to illustrate the notices of it 
which occur in the Coran. Yet those notices are so dear and distinct as to admit 
of no doubt that some affliction of the kind did occur, which was attributed by 
Mahomet to the Divine Vengeance ; — * 

And if We have mercy upon them and withdraw the affliction that befei them, they plunge untp 
And verily We visited them with Affliction, and they humbletPm* them^JS* before* 

Until when we open unto them a Door of severe Punishment, Lo I theyare*in dm^i^hmaT 

l Sura XXI //., 77-70 
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That ten-fold vengeance would overtake the people if they 
continued to reject the truth, Mahomet surely believed. He 
might not live to see it ; but the decree of G$d was unchange- 
able : — 

What ! canst thou make the Deaf to hear, or guide the Blind, or him that is wandering widely f 
Wherefore, whether we take thee away, verily We will pour our vengeance upon them. 

Or whether We cause thee to see that which We have threatened them with, verily We are all- 

Tpowerful over them. 

Therefore hold fast that which hath been revealed unto thee, fir thou art in the straight path.f 

Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay, waiting in the 
still expectation of victory ; to outward appearance defence- 
less, and with his little hand in the lion’s mouth ; yet, 
trusting in His almighty power whose Messenger he believed 
himself to be, resolute and unmoved ; — presents a spectacle of 
sublimity paralleled only in the Sacred Records, amongst such 
as the Prophet of Israel who complained to his Master, “ I, 
even I only, am left.” Nay, the spectacle is in one point of 
view more marvellous ; because the Prophets of old were up- 
held by a divine inspiration, accompanied (as we may conclude) 
by an unwavering consciousness thereof, and strengthened 
by the palpable demonstrations of miraculous power ; while 
with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at least of former 
doubt, and the confessed inability to work any miracle, must 
ever and anon have caused a gleam of uncertainty to shoot 
across the soul. But this only throws out in bolder promi- 
nence the amazing self-possession, the enduring enthusiasm 
which sustained his course. 

Say unto the Unbelievers Work ye in your place , we also are working;. Wait ye in ex. 

[ pectation ; wi,.too, are waiting in expectancy. Sura XI , 121- 

His bearing towards his own followers, no less than his oppo- 
nents, exhibits the full assurance of being the Vicegerent of 


The latter punishment referred to in this passage the commentators will have to 
be the battle of Badr j but that of course is an anachronism. Again : — 

And when We made the People to taste Mercy after the affliction that befel them, Lo ! they 

[devise deceit against our Signs. Say, God is more swift than ye in 

[deceit : Verily, Our Messengers write down that which ye devise. 

It is He that causeth you to travel by Land and by Water, so that when ye are in Ships, anff 

• [sail in them with a pleasant breeze, they rejoice thereat 

A fierce Storm overtaketh them, and the Waves come upon them from every quarter, and they 
[think that verily they are dosed in thereby ; then they call upon God, rendering unto Him 
[pure Service and saying, If Thou invest us front this , we shall verily be amount the 
[Grateful. 

But when He hath saved them, behold ! they work evil in tfte Earth unrighteously. Oh ! ye People, 

[verily your evil working is against your own Souls, *&c. 

Sura X. 22 24, Cnf S. VII.. 95. 

* Sura XLIII,, 38-41. There are various other passages in the Suras of this period 
to the same effect. Thus: “Wherefore persevere patiently, for the promise of 
God is truth, whether we cause thee to see some part of that wherewith we have 
threatened them, or cause thee (first) to die ; and unto Us shall they return, &c 
Sura XL., 78, Compare also Suras XXIII., 95 j X., 46 ; XXIX., 53 : XXXVII. 
XIII., 42. 
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God. Obedience to God and his Apostle , is now the watch- 
word of Islam : — 

however dkobcye h God*and mi* Pstorurr, vorilv to him shall be the Fire of Hell ; they shell 
(a) way be therein, — fo< ever i * 

The confidence in his inspiration is sometimes expressed 
with imprecation^ which one cannot lead without a shud- 
der : — 


(1 swear) by that which y* ee, 

And bv that which ye do not see 1 
That this U verily the speech ©i au honourable A;*n.sac 1 
Jt I s : not the speech of a Poet ; little is it ye believe l 
And ir L nut the speech of a Soothsayer ; little is it ye reflect ! 

A Revelation from the Lord of Creation, 

And if he (Mahomet.) hid faori'a'ed concerning us any Mayings, 

Verdy Wc had caught him by the right hand, 

Then had wr severed *he artery of his neck, 

JNor would theie have hern amongst you any to hinder therefrom t 
Rut v< rijy it i« an Admonition to the Ficus, 

And truly We know that there are amongst you who behe the same : 

But u .sh.ol cause Sighing unto the Unbelievers, 

And it is the thuhi : rhe uktmn I 
Therefore, praise the name of thy Lord, — the liLORlOUS l 

Sura LX!X„ v 38-5*. 

It would seem as if the lifficultics of the prophet ,vere at 
this period increased by straitened means. Though supported 
probably by help from his relatives and followers, there was yet 
ground for care and anxiety. The Divine promise re-assures 
him in such terms as these *. — 

And stretch n^t forth thine eyes to the Provision we have made for divers among them, — the 
show of this present life,— that Wc may prove them thereby ; and the Provision of the Lord ig 
better and m^re laving. 

And command thy Family to observe Prayer, and to persevere therein ; We ask thee not (to 
Labour) for a Piovislou ; Wc hhall provide for thee, aud a !»ucies&ful iv»ue shall be to Piety. 

Sura XX., 130-131. 

Thus another year passed away in comparative tranquillity, 
and the month of Pilgrimage, (March 662 A. D.,) when the 
Medina converts were again to rally around their prophet, 

* Suia LXXII., 23. The sequel of this passage is singular. Godsends® 
guard to attend his prophet, in order that he may see that the message is duly 
delivered, as if God had reason to doubt the fidelity of his prophet in this 
respect : — 

When they ^ee that with which they were threathened, then they shall know which side was the 
(weakest in succour, and the fewest in number, 

Sav, I know not whether that which ye are threatened with be near, or whether my Lord shall 
_ (make for it a limit of time, 

“e knoweth the secret thing, and he unveileth not His Secret unto any, 

Excepting unto such of His Apostles a* pleaseth him, and He maketh a Guard to go, before And 
[behind him ( i. e , Hi, Apostle,) 

That He may know that they verily deliver the messages of their Lord. 

He encompasseth whatever is beside them. 

And counted) everything by number, m 
In farther illustration of the text see Sura LXIV : — 

Wherefore believe in God and his Apostle, and the Light which We have sent down, &c~ 
(verse g. 

And obey God and obey the A fat tie ; but if ye turn back, verily our Apostle hath only lo deliver 

[hk message, v. 13. 

Thenceforward the expression becomes common. 

f The commentators observe that the allusion is to the Oriental mod® of execn* 
tion. The condemned culprit is seized by the executioner by the right hand, 
while with a sharp sword or axe a blow is aimed at the back of the neck, and the 
head detached at the first stroke, This mode of execution is still practised by 
Mahometan states in India, 
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arrived. Written accounts, as well as messages, of the amazing 
success of Isl&m had no doubt reached Mahomet, * * * § yet he was 
hardly prepared for the large and enthusiastic band ready to 
crowd to his standard, and swear allegiance to him as their 
prophet and their master. But it was necessary to proceed 
with caution. The Coreish, if aware of this extensive and hos- 
tile confederacy, — hostile because pledged to support (though 
only as yet defensively,) a faction in their community, — would 
have good ground for umbrage ; the sword might prematurely 
be unsheathed, and the cause of Isl&m seriously endangered. 
The > movements were, therefore, all conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. Even the pilgrims from Medina in whose company 
the converts travelled, were unaware of their object, -f* 

MusAb, the teacher, who also joined the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, immediately on his arrival repaired to Mahomet, and 
related all that had happened during his absence at Medina. 
The prophet, when he heard of the numbers of the converts 
and their eagerness in the service of Islam, rejoiced greatly. \ 

To elude the scrutiny of the Meccans, the meeting between 
Mahomet and his Medina followers was to be by night ; and 
that the strangers might, in case suspicions were aroused, be 
for as short a time as possible within reach of their enemies, 
it was deferred to the very close of the pilgrimage, when, the 
ceremonies and sacrifices being finished, the multitude on the 
following day dispersed to their homes. § The spot was to be 

* The converts at Medina had, as we have seen, written to Mahomet early in 
the year, for a teacher. Both they and the teacher (Mus&b.) would no doubt 
communicate to Mahomet by letter and verbal message, the wonderful success 
they had met with. 

t Hish&mi \ p. •48. — Tabari, p. 169. Sprenger gives the total number of pil- 
grims from Medina that year (both heathen and Mussulman) at upwards of 570 ; 
of whom seventy only were of the Aws tribe, and the remainder Khazrajites. 

$ W&cMdi, p. 2014. It was immediately after this that the affecting scene oc- 
curred, when Musab went to visit his mother.— “ Extension of Isl&m.” p. 13. 

§ This appears to be the likeliest date, as the events following seem to prove 
that the next day the multitudes broke up, and the Medina party proceeded home- 
wards. The date would thus be the night of the irth Dzul Hijj, or that intervene 
ing between the 31st March and the 1st April, A. I). 622. 

The expression in alt our three authorities is {Jt 1 |t U I la L* y 1 

—in the days of the Tashrick, i, between «the 10th and 12th of Dzul Hijj, 
A tradition in Hishhmt adds that it was after the pilgrimage was ended : — 

| Ui ji UU, p. 147. Wackidi relates as follows : — yJx y 

f I ”-^*2 | I 0 1 y ^ 1 ) < djj S ^ Ij 1 y 

44 Th<n Mahomet arranged that they should meet him at Mina, in the days of 
the Tashrick, on the first might of departure (?) when men had fallen asleep,” 
p. 42I. (The exact meaning of the words in Italics is not quite clear.) 

Far the ceremonies hers alluded to, see 44 Ante-Mafaomedan History of Arabia,” 
P* 49* 
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the secluded glen, where the twelve had before met Mahomet, 
close by the road as you quit the valley of Min&, and beneath 
the well-known Eminence of Acaba * They were to move 
cautiously thithei, v hen all had retired to rest; “waking not 
the sleeper — nor tarrying for the abs<\it.”f 

One or two hou^s before midnight Mahomet repaired to the 
rendezvous, the m>t of the party. J Me was attended only by 
his unde Abbas, fo secure the greater secrecy, the assembly 
was perhaps kept private even from the Moslems of Mecca.§ 
Abbas was the wealthiest of the sons of Add al Muttrdib, but he 
was weak in character, and ordinarily sailed with wind and 
tide. Me was not a convert ; but close relationship, and the 
long community of interest excited by the three years’ confine- 
ment in the Sheb of Abu Tolib, rendered him sufficiently 
reliable on the present occasion. 

Mahomet had not long to wait. Soon the Medina converts, 
singly and by twos and threes, were described through the 
moonlight moving stealthi / towards the spot.Ti The number 
amounted to seventy-three men, and two women, and included 
all the early converts who had before met the prophet there 

* It is called the right ham! glcu ( SM, ) ns you descend from ‘ Mina, below 
the height (Acaba,) wheic the mosque now stands.’’ \Vackldt % p. 42. 

AibJ I ^ I jj | S I J I ^ 

JCSTaw*/ | L * 

As the valley of MinA descends towards Merca. the “ right hand” means proba- 
bly that of a person proceeding to Mecca, and therefore points to the north side of 
the valley. See liurkkardt^ pp. 59—277, 
f Wat l hit, ibid, 
t Ibid. 

§ Or if they were in the secret they were instructed not to be present, the less 
to excite suspicion. We may suppose that Mahomet's more intimate friends, Aim 
Bakr. 7 a*id. &c. , were aware of his intention •>. It is remarkable that not even 
M usab appeals t ; have come to the rendezvous with Iih Media 1 conveits ; tor it la 
di-tmcMv said In Waekuii tint “there was no one with Mahomet beside AbbfU.” 

?, llishami tin ices rhe Medina c mveits to have assembled first, and to have waited 
or .Mahomet, wlio arrived iater, p. 148. Tabari, p. 170. 

{| For rnoie pai:icu'a»s of Abba;, see the ‘ IJirth and Childhood of Mahomet/ 1 
p. 16. Some hold AbiwU to have been a septet beiit-v^r Jong befoie the onqueet 
of Mecca: but this U evidently an AbbiUsMe fittioii. IU, faith was that ot expedi* 
tncy. lie iield with the Meccaffs until Mahomet became too powerful to admit of 
doubt as to hi- eventual success ; and then he colluded with him, shortly before the 
attack on Mecca. 

The presence of AhhAs at this meeting is supported by traditions in each of our 
early author ties Tabari has one to the eff et that the Medina converts recog- 
nized him, because he used frequently to pass through their city on his mercantile 
expeditions to Syria. 

H As the Meccan month commenced with the new moon, it would, on the xath 
of Dzul Hijj, be within two or three days of full thoon. 


P 
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on the two preceding pilgrims* When they were seated, 
Abbas, in a low voice, broke the silence by a speech something 
to the following effect: — 

“Ye company of the KHAZRAjlf This my kinsman dwell- 
eth amongst us in honor and safety. His clan will defend 

him, — both those that are converts, and those who still adhere 
to their ancestral faith. But he preferreth to seek protection 
from you. Wherefore, consider well the matter ; and count 
the cost. If ye are resolved, and are able, to defend him, — 

well, But if ye doubt your ability, at once abandon the 
design.”]: 

Then spake Abu Barst, an aged Chief: — “ Wc have listened 
to thy words. Our resolution is unshaken. Our lives are at 
his service. Now, let him speak.” 

Mahomet began, as was his wont, by reciting appropriate 
passages from the Coran, invited all present to the service 
of God, dwelt upon the claims and blessings of Isl&m, 
and concluded by saying that he would be content if the 

strangers pledged themselves to defend him as they 

did their own wives and children. § From every quarter the 

* There were only eleven of the Aws tribe ; the remaining sixty-two being 
Khnzrnjites. The two women were Nuseiba, daughter of Kah (several traditions 
from whom regaining the assembly have been preserved ;) and Asma, daughter of 
Amr, whose husband (Hishatni adds.) two sons, and sister , were present with her. 
This would seem to imply that there were three women there. Jhshdmf p. 157. 

t Hishatni states that the people of Medina, both of the A was and Khazraj tribes 
used to be addressed collectively by the Arab as Khaziajites. 

t The speech of Abbas is given in all three of our authorities, but with great 
variation. Indeed, it could not be expected that its put port should have been 
exactly pteserved It seems certain, however, that it was he who opened the 
proceedings. The sentiments are those which would naturally be attributed to 
him ; and aie appropriate enough, excepting that, both here and in the other 
addresses, there is an anticipation of the future aimed struggle, which could not 
yet have been foicsoen. Thus Abbas speaks of the people of Medina incurring 
ny their league with Mahomet the enmity of ‘‘all the Arabs, who would discharge 
themselves against Medina, like arrows from one how.” And Abbfis ibn Obada, 
one of the Medina converts, tells his brethren that they have “now pledged them- 
selves to fight ail mankind \ lit the red and the white amongst men.) The last tradf? 
tion is not 111 Wilckuii, and possesses little weight. 

§ Hishiimi say^ that Abu! llaytham interrupted UarA in his addres . saying that 
by their present act they were cutting their bonds with their allies the Jews, and 
asked Mahomet whether, if God gave him the victory, he would rv't desert them 
and return to Mecca j whereupon Mahomet smiled graciously and said - Nay! 
your Hood is mine, your destruction would be that of my verv self J am yours ye * 
are mine , / shall fight with whom ye fight , and make peace with whom ye make peace. 

But the sentiment is altogether an after-thought. There wa> not at that time 
the slightest suspici n that Mahomet would break with the Jews. One of the first 
things that Mahomet did on going to Medina, was to make a close and firm treaty 
with them. 

The fact is that, by their present act in joining Mhomet, the Medina converts 
were drawing nearer to the Jews, rather than “ cutting their Bonds with them,” ' 
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seventy * began to testify their readiness, and to protest 
that they would receive him at the risk of the loss of 
property, and the slaughter of their chiefs. Then Abb&s, who 
stood by holding his nephew's hand, called aloud : — “ Hush !*f" 
T here are spies about Let your men of years stand forth, 
and let them speak on your behalf We fear our people 
on account of you. Then when, ye have plighted your faith 
depart to your encampments.” And their chief men 
stood forth. Then said Bard: “Stretch out thy hand, Oh 
Mahomet!'’ And he stretched it out; and Bard clapped his 
hand thereon, as the manner was in taking an oath of fealty.} 
Then the seventy came forward one by one, and did the same.§ 
And Mahomet named twelve of the chief men and said Moses 
chose prom amongst his people twelve Leaders . Ye shall be the 
safeties for the rest , even as 7 vere the A po sties of Jesus ; and / 
am the surety for my people . And all answered ; “ Be it so.” || 
At tin's moment the voice of one calling aloud, probably of a 

* Though there were seventy-thiec men, yet by tradition they are ordinarily 
called “ the seventy.’' 

t 1 it eraliy :—•** Hush your kits." 

£ As usual in ^ueh meritotioin actions, other claimants of the honor are brought 
fm ward. '1 he Najjai say that Asad was the first that struck the hand of Mahomet ; 
and the A bd al A. dial, that it was A bul Uuytham. Hish&mi , p. l$i f --lVdchhh, p 42J, 

— J'ii/u, 7. p. 1 7 J. 

Abu Hunt, v, h<» bore so conspicuous a part throughout this transaction, died the 
next month < S .;/<*/, i. e ., May O22, A. 1 ). ) hejorc Mahomet reached Medina. He is 
said to h <\< j be it the fust over whose gtave Mahomet prayed in the formula that be- 
came u-mal attei watds ; - Oh /on/, pardon him l Be merciful unto him ! Be recon- 
tiled ttntj him / Ana vaily thou ait reconciled. He is said to have left a third of 
hi.s piopeiiy to M:<h >met to dispose of he chose : and to have desired that he 
should be Imncd n idi hts face touaids the Meccan Kibla. The latter tale hns 
relereinc 10 a eniioU', fiction that Hara anticipated the <ii vine command, declared 
a year nrnl a half later, that Mussulmans were t 1 turn in prayer to the Kaaba, and 
not as lutheilo to the Temple at Jerusalem, IV/ichiai , j». 299. 

§ The women, it is said, only repeated the words of the pledge taken by the 
twelve at the jhu Aeaba Mahomet never took a woman by the hand on such an 
occasion ; but they used to come forward, and tb~n Mahomet would say, ‘ 4 Go t 
• for you have pledged youisclves." JItshfimi , p. 157. 

11 jVaeh/b, or 44 Leader,” is the term, which was ever after honourably retained 
by the twelve. Four of them, Abul 1 laytham, As&d. Kafi tbn Malik, 4 and Qbftda 
ibn bamit, were abo of the number who met Mahomet here on the two previous 
pilgrimages Only three were the Aws tribes, the rest Khazrajites. Several of 
them, as well as many amongst the seventy, are mentioned as able to write Arabic ; 
and as being Kamil, t. e. f expert in that art, in archery and in swimming. Wuckidi, 
P- *854. . 

According to Hishami, Mahomet desired the seventy themselves to choose their 
Leaders, Wackini, on the contrary, not only says that Mahomet chose them, but 
that he added, 4k Let no one among you be vex>*d because another than he is chosen ; 
for it is Gabriel that choosetii.’* p. 42^. His &mi quotes poetry by Kaab (who 
was himself present on the occasion,) iu which the names of the twelve are enume- 
rated ; and it if probably genuine. 
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straggler seeking for his company, was heard near at hand ; and 
the excited fancy or apprehensions of the party, conjured up a 
Meccan, if not an infernal spy. Mahomet gave the command, 
and all hurried back to their halting places * 

So large a gathering could not be held close by Mini with- 
out rumours reaching the Coreish enough to rouse their suspi- 
cion. It was notorious that great numbers at Medina had em- 
braced the doctrines of Mahomet. The clandestine meeting 
must have been on his behalf, and therefore an unwarrantable 
interference with the domestic affairs of Mecca. It was virtual- 
ly a hostile movement. Accordingly next morning their chief 
men repaired to the encampment of the Medina pilgrims, f 
stated their suspicions, and complained of such conduct at the 
hand of a tribe, with whom, of all others in Arabia, they declared 
it would grieve them most to be at war. The converts glanced 
at each other, and held their peace. } The rest, ignorant of their 

* Both W&ckidi and Ilishami make the voice lo have been that of a Devil or 
demon. 

'And when the ceremony was ended, the Devil called out witli a loud voice — 
Ye People of Mecca ! Have ye no concern for Mahomet and his r cnee odes ? They 
hare counselled war again ft you. ** IVAckidy p, 42 i So Ilishami * When we had 
pledged 0111 selves to the Prophet, Satan called our with such a piercing cry as I 
never heard befoie, — Oh ye that arc encamfed round about l Have ye 1,0 care for 
hi rnZAMMAM (the “ blamed, "—a nickname for Mahomet,) and the t encyadcs that 
a>e with him i 7 hey have 1 e solved upon war with you. Then said Mahomet ; — ‘ * 'Phis 
is tin* demon of Acaba: this is the Son or the Devil. Dearest thou, enemy of 
God? Veiby I will ease myself of thee 1” p. 151. The word used is Azabb. 

l^l)^ I V } | I A* 

So at Ohad, the party that cried 44 Mahomet is fallen,” is called 44 the Demon of 
Acaba, that is to say, the Devil Azabb al Acaba ydni al Sheitan. Hishdmi , p, 258. 
We shall meet the Devil (who is easily conjured up by tradition,) again at the coun- 
cil of the Coieish to put Mahomet to death, and it will be remembered that he ap- 
peared in order to oppose Mahomet at the placing of the corner stone when the 
Caaba was rebuilt. 

Weil ha s mistaken the word for Izb or Azab , 44 a Dwarf.” Mohammad ^ p. 75, 

Both WAtkidt and Uishami add that Abd&s son of Ob&da sain to Mahomet : — 
“If thou wished it, we shall now fall upon the people assembled at Mina with the 
sword.” And no one had a sword that day but he. And Mahomet replied, “ J 
have not received any command to do thus : depart to your homes.” But the 
circumstance is most improbable. We do not believe that any command to fight 
Was given, till h ng after the emigration to Mecca. Sprenger (p. 207) appears to 
lis at fault here. Ilish&tni (p 157) and Tabari (p. 1 8 1 ) speak of the command to 
fight, but WAckidi has nothing of it, and Tabaw elsewhere (p. 190) says that the 
emigration to Medina preceded the command to fight. Indeed, armed opposition 
vng not dreamt of till long after. Mahomet and his followers were too glad to* 
escape peaceably. 

+ laterally the “ Sheb,” glen > or defile, in which they were encamped. 

$ Dish Ami relates a story told by Kab, one of the covenanters, that while this in- 
quisition was going on, in order to divert attention, he pointed to a pair of new shoes 
which one of the Meccan Chiefs had on, and said to Abu J&bir, one of his own par. 
ty Why could’st not thou, mr Chief, wear a pair of new shoes like this Coreisbite 
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comrades* proceedings, protested that the Coreish had been 
misinformed, and that the report was utterly without founda- 
tion. Their chiefs Abd allah ibn Obey, assured them that none 
of his people would venture on such a step without consulting 
him. The Coreish were satisfied and took their leave. 

During that day tbv vast concourse rt Mini b r oke up ; the 
numerous caravans again prepared for their journey, and took 
each its homeward course. The Medina party had already set 
out, when the Coreish having strictly enquired into the mid- 
night assembly, (which Mahomet hardly cared now to keep a 
secret) found to their disconcertment, that not only had it 
rcall) taken place, but that far larger numbers than they sus- 
pected, had pledged themselves to the defence of Mahomet 
Exasperated at being thus foiled, they pursued the Medina 
caravan, if haply they might lay hands on any of the delin- 
quents ; but though they scoured the roads leading to Medina, 
they fell in with only two. Of these one escaped : the other, 
Sad ibn Obada, they seized, .nd tying his hands, dragged him 
by his long hair back to Mecca. There he would no doubt 
have suffered farther maltreatment, had he not been able to 
claim protection from certain of the Coreish to whom he had 
been of service at Medina. He was released, and joined the 
caravan, just as his friends were about to return in search 
of him. 

It soon became evident to the Meccans that, in consequence 
of the covenant entered into at Acaba, both Mahomet and his 
followers contemplated an early emigration to Medina. The 
prospect of such a movement, which would remove their 
opponents entirely out of reach, and plant them in an asylum 
where they might securely work out their machinations, and 
as opportunity offered, take an ample revenge, — at first irritated 
the Coreish. They revived again, after a long interval, the 
persecution of the believers, and wherever entirely in their 
power, sought cither to make them recant, or to prevent their 
escape, by placing them in confinement* 


Chief? “ The latter taking off the^hoes, threw them at K&b, saying, 11 put them 
on thyself.* — Abu Jfibir said, “Quiet! give back the shoes.” K&h refused, and 
the Meccan Chief said he would snatch them from him. A commotion ensued 
which was just what K&b desired, as it covered the awkwardness of the converts,* 
Hishdmi % p. 151. 

Suc'j tales containing supposed proofs of service rendered to the cause of Islam 
were plentifully fabricated, even in the earliest time, and deserve little credit. 

* IV&tkidi, p. 43. The support of the Medina adherents, and suspicion of at» 
inUndtd emigration, irritated the Coreish to severity, and this severity forced the 
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Such severities, or the dread of them, (for the Moslems were 
conscious that they had now seriously compromised their alle- 
giance as citizens of Mecca,) hastened the crisis. And, indeed, 
when Mahomet had once resolved upon a general emigration, 
no advantage was to be gained by protracting their residence 
amongst enemies. 

It was thus but a few days after the “ Second covenant of 
Acaba ,” that Mahomet gave command to his followers, saying : 
Depart unto Medina ; for the Lord hath verily given you bre- 
thren in that city } and a home in which ye may find refuge * 
So they made preparation, and chose them companions for the 
journey, and set out in parties secretly. Such as had the 
means, rode two and two upon camels, and the rest walked. “f* 

Persecution and artifice caused a few to fall away from the 
faith. One example will suffice. Omar had arranged a ren- 
dezvous with Ayash and Hisham at a spot in the environs of 
Mecca, whence they were to set out for Medina. Hisham was 
held back by his family, and relapsed for a time into idolatry. 
“Thus I, and Ay&sh,” relates Omar, “ went forward alone, and 
journeyed to Cuba, J in the outskirts of Medina, where we 
alighted, and were hospitably received at the house of Rifaa. 
ButAbuJahl and another brother (uterine,) of Ayash,§ fol- 


Moslems to petition Mahomet for leave to emigrate. The two causes might co- 
exist and re-act pn one another ; the persecution would hasten the departure of 
the converts, while each fresh departure would irritate the Coreish to greater 
severity. 

Tabari says*.-~“ There were two occasions on which persecution raged the hottest ; 
S7/'z., first, the period preceding the emigration to Abyssina ; second, that following 
the second covenant at Acaba, ” (p, 178.) 

But there is good reason to suspect that stronger epithets have been used in 
tradition regarding this persecution than are warranted by facts. Had it been as 
bad as is spoken of, wes kou/d have had plenty of instances. Yet, excepting the 
imprisonment or surveillance of a few waverers, we have not a single detail of any 
injuries or sufferings inflicted on this occasion by the Coreish. There was, no 
doubt, abundant apprehension , and ground sufficient for it. 

* Wackidi makes Mahomet first to see the place of emigration in a dreanv— 
“ a saline soil, with palm trees, between two hills." After that he waited sonic 
days, and then went forth joyously to his followers, saying : — Now have I been 
made acquainted with the place appointed for your emigration. It is Yathret ) . 
‘Whoso desireth to emigrate, let him emigrate thither." (p. 43.) If this incident he 
real, the first vision may have been a sort of feeler to try what his people thought 
of going to Medina ; for long before this time he must have fully made up his 
mind where he was going. But the story is most probably a fiction, growing tout 
of the idea that Mahomet must have had a divine and special command for so 
important a step as that of emigration to Medina. 

f Ibid,, and page 24a. 

X A suburb of Medina, about three-quarters of an hour s walk on the road to 
Mecca. — Burkhnrdt, p. 328. 

§ Being all three sons of Asma, a lady of the Tlmim tribe, but by different fathers. 
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lowed him to Medina, and told him his mother had vowed 
that she would Retire beneath no shade, nor should a comb or 
any oil touch her hair, until she saw his face again. Then I 
cautioned him (conjnues OmarJ saying ; — ■* By the Lord I 
they only desire to *empt thee from thy religion. * Beware 
Av.Vh, of 'Laying thy faith!” But he replied Nay, 

I will not recant ; but I have property at Mecca ; 1 will go and. 
fetch it, and it wil- strengthen me : am 1 will also release my 
mot Iter from her vow.” Seeing that he vva. not to be diverted 
from, his purpose, I gave him a swift camel, and bade him, if he 
.suspected treachery, to save himself theieon. So when they 
alighted to halt at Dhajnftn, they seized him suddenly, and 
bound him with cools ; and as they carried him into Mecca 
they exclaimed : “ Even thus , ye Met rents, should ye treat your 
foolish ones ! Then they kept him in durance.” 

It was about the beginning of the month Muharram (ic)th 
April, 6 22 A. D.) that the emigration commenced. J Medina 
lies some 300 miles to the north of Mecca : the journey is 


* In Ili.Omni, it is added “ Ami the heat and lice will soon enough force thy 
mother to Inrak her vow,” (p. 160.) 

f ! I 'df/cit/'. p. 232*2 : I/ishdmiy p. 160. Both Avadi and Hishftm afterwards re- 
joined Mahomet. From « >ne account it would appear that A yd h, well as 
Hiduim, lehpsol into idolatry. Omar stated that until Sura XXXIX , v. 5^ was 
re\e.»b*d, it wa. thought ’hat no apostate could lie saved. When that passage 
appeared, lie wrote it out for Ayash, mm! sent it io him at Mecca ; which when 
Aya had irad he look courage, and forthwith quitted Mecca on his camel for 
Medina.- -Ilsshami, p. iCi. 

There iw another tradition, at variance with the above. Mahomet, when at 
Mcoina sni one day. “who will bring me Ay&sh and Hisham from Mecca ? ** 
Ami foiiiiwiib Valid, «■<>« of Mughfra, set out ; ami he traced them to their place 
of conlincment. and assisted them with a stone and his sword to break off their 
fetters, and relented them and carried them off to Mahomet. (Ibidem.) But not* 
withstanding the details in this version, it is evidently a fiction to justify Aydsh 
and nidiitm fr- m the change of apostacy, by making it appear that they were 
imprisoned ;it Mecca. 

Abu Salma was the fust that set out. He reached Medina on the loth Mu* 
harram (end of April) ( W&ckidi, p. 225 %.) Ilis wife Omm Salma (afterwards mar- 
ried bv Mahomeg) teds a piteous story, that they started for Medina iu rear be- 
fore the seo-na tovenant of Acaba. Being attacked on the way, her husband escaped 

to Medina, but she and her infant Salma were kept in durance by her family, the 

Bani Mnghiia. Her infant was taken from her, and she “ wept for a year,” after 

which they weie all happily re-united at Medina., She ends ny saying ;-— >M there 
was no fami'y that endured such hardships in the cause of Islam, as that of Ab« 
Salma. " {I/iMmi, p 159 ) We see here, 1st, the desire of magnifying suffering for 
Islam : and 2nd)y, the vain-glorious wish of appearing to be the earliest emigrants 
For we know from Wackidi that Abu Salma did not emigrate till two months 
before Mahomet, and several days after the second covenant of Acaba. ^ 

The next that emigrated was Amir ibn Rabia with his wife Laila, (Wfrckidi 
p. 42 S ; Hishdmi t p. 159.) Then Abdallah ibn Jahah, and hit wife, a daughter of 
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accomplished by the pilgrim caravans “ in eleven days, and 
if pressed for time, in ten.”* Within two months nearly all 
the followers of Mahomet, excepting a few Setained in confine- 
ment, or unable to escape from slavery, had migrated with 
their families to their new abode. They numbered between 
one and two hundred souls, f They were received with the 
most cordial hospitality by their brethren at Medina, who vied 
with one another for the honour of having them quartered at 
their houses, and of supplying them with such things as they 
had need of. \ 

The Coreish were paralysed by a movement so suddenly 
planned, and put into such immediate and extensive execu- 
tion. They looked on in amazement, as families silently dis- 
appeared, and house after house was abandoned. One or two 
quarters of the city were entirely deserted, and the doors of 
the dwelling houses deliberately locked. § There was here a 
determination and sacrifice hardly calculated upon. But even 
if the Coreish had foreseen, and resolved to oppose, the emi- 
gration, it is difficult to perceive, what measures they could 
have adopted. The multitude of independent clans and se- 
parate branches, effectually prevented unity of action. Here 
and there a slave or helpless dependent might be intimidated 
or held back ; but in all other cases there was no right to 
interfere with private judgment or with family counsels ; and 
the least show of violence , might rouse a host of champions, 
who would forget their antipathy to Islam, in revenging the 
insulted honour of their tribe. 


* Burkhardty p. 316. 

t We have no exact enumeration of the numbers that emigrated at first with 
Mahomet. At the battle of Bndr, nineteen months after the emigration, there 
were present 314 men. of whom e'ghty-three were emigrants from Mecca. A few 
of these may have joined Mahornet after he reached Medina j and we shall probably 
not err far in making the whole number that emigrated at first, including women 
and children, about 150. At Badr almost every one of the emigrants, who co 
was present. For the numbers see Wachidi , p. 295^. 

% His ha mi, p. 163 .—WAckidi, p. 43$. 

§ “The Bani Gbanam ibn Dfhlan,” says Wackidi, "emigrated entirely to 
Medina, men and women, and left their houses locked : not a soul was left in the 
quarters of the Bani Ghanam, A bul Bokier, and Matzun,”— pp. 196 and 256$,—* 
Hish&mt' p. t6o. * 

** Otba, Abbas, and Abu Jahl passed by the dwelling place of the Bani Jahsh, 
and the door was locked, and the house deserted. And Abu Tahl sighed heavily, 
and said, ‘every house, even if its peace he lengthened, at the last a bitter wind will 
reach it. The house of the Bani Jahsh is left without an inhabitant J M Then he 
added; ‘this is the work of my good-for-nothing nephew, who hath dispersed 
our assemblies, ruined our affairs, and made a separation amongst us.’ — Hishdrni, 
p. 1 60. 
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At last Mahomet and Abu Bakr, with their families, includ- 
ing Ali, now a youth of above twenty years of age, iyere the 
only believers left (excepting those unwillingly detained) at 
Mecca. Daily Abu Baler pressed the prophet to depart ; and 
he was ambitious of being his companion in the flight. But 
Mahomet told him taat “his tunc was not come : — the Lord 
had not yet given him the command to emigrate.” Perhaps 
he was deferring his departure until he : ould receive assurance 
from Medina, that the arrangements for his reception were 
secure, and his adherents there not only ready, but able, in the 
face of the rest of the people, to execute their engagement 
for his defence.* Or, there may have been the more generous 
desire to see all his followers safely out of Mecca, before he 
himself fled for refuge to Medina. Is it possible that he may 
have waited with some indefinite hope that a divine interposi- 
tion, as with the prophets of old, might; subdue the hostile city, 
in which peradventure even ten righteous men could not now 
be found ? 

Meanwhile Abu Bakr made preparations for the journey. 
In anticipation, he had already purchased, for 800 dirhems, two 
swift camels, which were now tied up and well fed in the yard 
of his house. A guide, accustomed to the devious tracks and by- 
ways of the Medina route, was hired, and the camels committed 
to his custody + 

The Corcish were perplexed at the course Mahomet was 
taking. They had expected him to emigrate with his people ; 
and perhaps half rejoiced at the prospect of being rid of 
their enemy. By remaining almost solitary behind, he seem* 
ed, by his very loneliness, to challenge and defy their attack. 


* During the two months elapsing between the second covenant at Acaba 
and Mahomet's emigration, communications, as might have been expected, were 
kept up between Mecca and Medina. Thus, it is stated by W&ckidi, that after 
the loremost emigrants had reached Me l?na, a part of the Medina converts 
who had been at the Acaba covenant, returned to Mecca, where no ddhbt farther 
awangements were concerted between them and Mahomet. Jt is added, that these 
Medina converts had thus the merit of being both Emigrants (muh&jirln,) and 
Adjulars (ans&r. ) 

t The guide was Abdallah ibn A read ; or as W&ckidi has it. Abdallah ibn 
Oreicat He was of the Bani Quil, a tribe descended from Kinftna ; and thus 
affiliated with the Coreish. His mother was pure Coreish. 

He was still an idolater ; and W&ckidi, anticipating the era when war was 
waged against ail idolaters, adds,— “but Mahomet and Abu Bakr had given him 

quarter, — or pledge of protection % U* ) as if he required their protec* 

tion at that stage ! The expression is significant of the way in which subsequent 
principles and events insensibly threw back their light and colour upon the tissue 
of tradition,— WtLckidi % p. 2\2,~Hishami f p. 167. 


Q 
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What might his motive be for this strange procedure ? 'the 
chief men assembled to discuss their position. Should they 
imprison him ? — his followers would come to his rescue. 
Should they forcibly expel him ? — he might agitate his cause 
among the tribes of Arabia, and readily lure adherents by the 
prospect of the supremacy at Mecca. Should they assassinate 
him ? — the Bani H&shim would exact an , unrelenting penalty 
for the blood of their kinsman. But representatives from all 
their tribes, including even that of H&shim, might plunge 
each his sword into the prophet : would the H&shimites dare 
to virage mortal feud with the whole body of the Coreish thus 
implicated in the murder? Even then there would remain his 
followers at Medina, whose revenge of their master's blood 
would surely be ruthless and desperate. Assassination by an 
unknown hand on the road to Medina, might prove the safest 
course : but there the chances of escape would preponderate. 
At last they resolved that a deputation should proceed to the 
house of Mahomet. What was the decision as to their future 
course of action, what was the object even of the present 
deputation, it is impossible, amid the hostile and marvellous 
tales of tradition, to determine. There is small reason to be- 
lieve that it was assassination, adopted, as the biographers 
assert, at the instigation of Abu Jahl, supported by the devil, 
who, in the person of an old man from Najd, shrouded in a 
mantle, joined the council. Mahomet himself, speaking in 
the Coran of the designs of his enemies, refers to them in 
these indecisive terms : — 

And call to mind when the unbelievers plotted against thee> 
that they might detain thee , or slay thee , or expel thee . Yea, 
they plotted: but God plotted likewise. And God is the best 
of plotters. —Sura VIII., v. 29. 

Assuredly had assassination been resolved upon for imme- 
diate execution, as represented by tradition, it would have 
been indicated by more than these alternative expressions. It 
would unquestionably have been dwelt upon at length, both yi 
the Coran, and by tradition, and produced as a justification 
(for such indeed it would have been) of subsequent hosti- 
lities.* 

* The following is the general narrative of tradition, given with some variations 
by W&ckidi and Hish&mi, — Tabari following mainly the latter. * 

The Coreish, irritated by hearing of the warm reception the converta experi- 
enced at Medina, held a council to discuss the matter. The devil, in the snai>e 
of an old man, shrouded in a cloak, stood at the door, saying that he was a Sheikh 
from Najd, who had heard of their weighty consultation, and had come, if haply 
he might help them to a right decision. So they invited him to enter. 

One proposed to imprison, another to expel, Mahomet, The old man from 
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Whatever the object of the visit, Mahomet received previ- 
ous notice, and anticipated danger by stealing at once from 
his house. There? he left Ali ; around whom, that the suspi- 
cions of his neighbmrs might not be aroused, he threw his 
own red Hadhramaut mantife ,* and desired him to occupy his 
bed. He went straight to the house of Abu Bakr, and after 
a short consultation, matured the plans for immediate flight. 
Abu Bakr shed tears of joy when it was fixed that the hour 
for emigration had at last arrived, and that he was to 


Najd warmly opposed both suggestions. Then said Abu Jahl ; “ Let us choose 
one courageous man from every family of the Coreish, and place in their hands 
sharp swords, and let them slay him with the stroke of one man j so hi* blood 
will be divided among t all families, and the relatives of Mahomet will not know 
how to revenge it.” The old man of Najd aplaucled the scheme saying,— “ May 
God reward this man ; this is the right advice, and none other.” And they 
separated, having agreed thereto. 

Gabriel forthwith apprised Mah net of the design, who arose and made Ali to 
lie down upon his bed. The murderous party came at dusk, and lay in wait about 
the house. Mahomet went forth, and casting a handful of dust at them, recited 
from the ist to the loth verses of Sura XXXIV., ending with the words; and we 
have covered them , so that they shall not see. He departed without their knowing 
what had passed ; and they continued to watch, some say till morning, thinking 
that the figure on the bed was Mahomet. As light dawned they found out thefi 
mistake, and saw that it was Ali. Others say they watched till one passed, and 
told thorn that Mahomet had left, when they arose in confusion and shook the 
dust from their heads which Mahomet had cast upon them. 

The whole story of the council ami the attempt on Mahomet's life is so min- 
gled with what is marvellous and unlikely, as to render it almost impossible to 
disentangle the truth, or even a consistent and probable story, from toe spurious 
details. Indeed, there is some reason for suspecting with Spreriger “ the whole story 
of the Council, and the resolution of assassinating him, to be apocryphal.” (p. 208.) 
Parts of the story are evidently fabricated to illustrate or support the verse 
of the Coran above quoted, and the other regarding the counterplot of God, 
(Sura Vff., v. 29 ;) -and to cover the opponents of Mahomet with infamy. 

The reasons given in the text make it in the last degree improbable that assassi- 
nation was ever attempted or even resolved. The tale of the assassin a 1 or s surround- 
ing the house for so long a period in the face of Mahomet's family and kinsmen, 
even apart from the miraculous datails, is absurd. If intent on murder, they would 
at once have rushed on Ali, and finding their mistake, have set off for Abu Baki’a 
h#use, (vide Spten^er. ibidem). The clear intimation in Wackidi that Mahomet left 
for the house of Abu Bakr in the middle of the day, is also opposed to the whole 
ftory. ' 

Mahomet's sudden flight, and long concealment in the cave, were probably sup* 
posed by his followers, to have been caused by the apprehension of immediate 
violence. This supposition woult! require illustrative grounds : and hence the 
fiction. It seems to us, however, that it was not violence at Mecca, but assassituk* 
tion bp the way , which he most feared, and which led to his concealment in the 
Cave, and thus to the securing of a free and safe road* 

Upon the whole, the council itself is not unlikely or improbable : and we have 
therefore given it a place in the text, endeavouring to adopt it as well as possible to 
the other incidents that are dearly proved. 

* Wackidi, p. 43#, Hishdmi calls it green, (p. 16$,) 
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be the companion of the prophet's journey.* After a few 
hasty preparations (among which Abu Bakr did not forget 
to secure his remaining wealth,) they both crept in the 
shade of evening from a back, window, escaped unobserved 
through the southern suburbs of the city, and ascending the 
lofty mountain Thaur (about an hour and a half distant in that 
direction,) took refuge in a cave nea rits summit.“f* Here they 
rested in security, for the attention of their adversaries would 
in any case be fixed upon the country north of Mecca on the 
route to Medina, whither they knew that Mahomet would 
proceed. 

Eight or nine years after, Mahomet thus alludes in the Coran 
to the position of himself and his friend in the cave of 
Thaur : — 


If ye will not assist the Prophet, verily God assisted him when the 
unbelievers cast him forth, in company with a .second only, J when they 

♦ Ayesha, in a somewhat loose tradition quoted l>y HisldLmi, relates as follows : 
Mahomet regularly visited her father’s house either in the morning or the even- 
ing : that clay, however, he camo at mid-day. Being seated on Abu Bakr’s carpet, 
Mahomet desired that he and Abu Bakr might be left alone. The latter replied 
that the presence of his two daughters only did not signify, and besought that he 
would at once tell him what he had to say. Then follows the conversation in which 
Mahomet tells him that the time had now come for emigrating, and that Abn 
Bakr was to be his fellow traveller ; — whereat Abu Bakr wept for joy. Ayesha 
adds ; — I never knew before that any body could 7 va’f> for joy, till I saw Abu 
Bakr weeping that day.” (/ Jishihni . p. 166.) There is. of course, a tendency in all 
Ayesha’s traditions to magnify her father’s share in the matter. 

Tabari gives a tradition to the effect that Abu Bakr proceeded to the house of 
Mahomet. Ali, whom he found there alone, told him that Mahomet had gone to 
the cave in Mount Thaur, and that if he wanted him, he should follow him thi- 
ther. So he hurried in that direction, and made upon Mahomet by the way. 
And as he approached, the prophet hearing the footsteps thought that it was 
the Coveish in pursuit, and he quickened his pace and ran, and burst the thong 
of his shoe, and struck his foot against a rock, so that it bled much. Then Abu 
Bakr called aloud, and the prophet recognized his voice, and they went both toge- 
ther ; and blood flowed from Mahomet’s leg, till they reached the cave at break 
of day, <p. 1S7.) 

Notwithstanding the apparent freshness and circumstantiality of these details, 
the sto«y is no doubt spurious. It looks like an Alyite or Abbasside fabrication 
to detract from the honour of Abu B akr's being selected by the prophet ns the 
companion of his Bight, by representing it as an accidental, and not previously 
planned arrangement. 

f Hish&mi describes it as “a hill in Loyer Mecca:” UU Ij 

«—*. adjoining the lower or southern quarter. 

The folowing is from Burkhardt. “Jebel Thor. About an hour and a half 
south of Mecca, to the left of the road to the village of Hosseynye, is a lofty 
mountain of this name, higher it is said than Djebel Nour, On the summit of it 
is a cavern, in which Mohammad and his friend Abu Bekr took refuge from the 
Mckkawys before he fled to Medina ” (p. 176.) But he dtd not visit the spot. Nor 
docs AH Bey appear to have done so either. 

£ Lit : second of flu two (> <S| j 
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two were in the cave alone : when he said to his companion Bt net cast 
down t for verily God is with us. And God caused to descend tranquillity * 
upon him, and strenjjthened him with Host'* which ye saw not, ana made 
the word of the unbelievers to be abased ; and the word of the Lord, it l» 
exalted ; and God is migJily and wtse.f 

The "sole companion ” or in Arabic phraseology, the second 
of the two , became one of Abu Bakr’j most honoured titles. 
Hass&n, the contemporary poet of Medina, thus sings of 
him : — 

And the second of the two in the Glorious Cave, while the Foe* were searching ground, and they 
[two had ascended the Mountain ; 

And the Prophet of the Lord, they well know, loved hkn,~ more than all the world ; he held no 
(one equal unto him J 

Whatever may have been the real peril, Mahomet and his 
companion felt it to be a moment of jeopardy. Glancing 
upward at a crevice whence the morning light broke into the 
cave, Abu Bakr whispered ; — <(i What if one of them were to 
look beneath him ; he might see us under his very feet 1” 
“ Think not thus , Abu Bakr!” said the prophet, “ We ARE 
two, but God is in the midst, a third ”§ 


• The word used is AAaLw sekinah : borrowed from the tl Shekinah ” of the 
Jews. The expression occurs repeated ly in the Coran. 

*t Sura IX., v. 42. 

X “ Mahomet asked Ilass&n ibn Thabit, whether he had composed any poetry 
regarding Abu Bakr , to which the poet answered that he had, and at Mahomet’* 
request repeated the following lines, (as in the text) : — 

ijj iu, j,*j 1 c_sd» a# 1 j w 1 j 1 j a } 

Ha. j Aj tJxJ Aj yd I ^ yd,c tSs aL 

And Mahomet was amused thereat, and laughed so heartily as even to show his 
Lack teeth ; and he answered “ Thou hast spoken truly, Oh Iiass&n l It is just 
as thou hast said.V — Wdckidi % p. 212. 

§ l — (J aJJ t ^xx! S U c-Xkfe l* jL» Li I J U# 

W&ckidiy p. 212. 

The crowd of miracles that cluster about the cave, are so well known a* hardly to 
•ieed repetition. It will be interesting, however, to note how far they are related 
by our early authorities. 

Wackidi says that after Mahomet and Abu Bakr entered the cave, a spider came 
and wove her webs one over another at the mouth of the cave. The Coreish hotly 
searched in all directions for Mahomet, till they came close up to the entrance of 
the cave. And when they looked, they said one to another ; — Spiders ’ webs art 
ever it from before the birth of Mahomet. So they turned back, (p. 44.) 

Another tradition is that ** God commanded a tree and a spider to cover Hit 
prophet, and two wild pigeons to perch at the entrance of the cave. Now two 
men from each branch of the Coieish, armed with swords issued from Mecca for 
the search. And they were now close to Mahomet, when the foremost saw the 
pigeons, and returned to his companions, saying that he was sure from this that 
nobody was in the cave. And the prophet heard his words, and blessed the wild 
pigeons, and made them sacred in the Holy t erritory. — Ibidem, 

The verses (quoted in the text,) in Sura VIII., V. 29, about God plotting so as to 
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Amir ibn Foheira, the freed-man of Abu Bakr,* who in 
company with the other shepherds of Mecca, tended his mas- 
ter’s flock, stole unobserved every evening with a few goats to 
the cave, and furnished its inmates with a plentiful supply of 
milk. Abdallah, the son of Abu Bakr, in the same manner, 
nightly brought them victuals cooked by fib sister AsuicLf It 
was his business also to watch closely by day the progress of 
events, and of opinion, at Mecca, and to report at night the 
result 

Much excitement had prevailed in the city, when it became 
first known that Mahomet had disappeared. The chief of the 
Coreisli went to his house, and finding Ali there, asked him 
where his uncle was. “ I have no knowledge of him,” replied 
Ali : — “ am I his keeper ? Ye bade him to quit the city, and 
he hath quitted.'^ Then they repaired to the house of Abu 
Bakr, and questioned his daughter Asm&, but failing to elicit 
from her any information, § they dispatched scouts in all direc- 
tions, with the view of gaining a clue to the track and destina- 
tion of the prophet, if not with less innocent instructions. But the 
precautions of Mahomet and Abu Bakr rendered the search fruit- 
less. One by one the emissaries returned with no trace of the 
fugitives ; and it was believed that; having gained a fair start, 
they had outstripped pursuit. The people soon reconciled 
themselves to the fact. They even breathed more freely 
now that their troubler was gone. The city again was still. 


deceive the Meccans, and in Sura IX., v, 42, about God assisting the two refugees in 
the cave, have probably given rise to these tales. 

There are some miraculous stories, but of later growth, regarding Abu Bakr 
putting his hand into the crevices of the cave to remove the snake that might be 
lurking there, and being unharmed by their venomous bites. 

* See ** Extension of Islam ” (p, 6) 

+ Hish&mi says that Asmil also used to take them food at night ; but that is 
doubtful. ’ She certainly carried to them the victuals prepared for the journey, on the 
third day. Hishftmi adds Amir ibn Foheira used to lead his goals over the foot- 
steps of Abdallah in order to obliterate the traces. —IVdckidi, pp. 44. 21 2. — » 
Hishdmi , p. 167. 

X Wdckidi , p. 44, — Tabari, p. 189. The latter adds “ Thereupon they chided 
Ali, and struck him, and carried him forth to the Kaaba, and bound him for a 
short space, and then let him go.” The notice is, however, quite unsupported by 
any other proof or collateral evidence, and is eifidently fabricated to enhance the 
merits of Ali. 

§ Hish&mi has the following.— “ Asm& relates that after the prophet went forth, 
a company of the Coreish, with Abu Jahl, came to the house. As they stood at the 
door, she went forth to them. * Where is thy father ? ' said they. ‘ Truly I know 
not where he is, ; * she replied. Upon which, Abu Jahl who was a bad and impu- 
dent man, slapped her on the face with such force, that one of her ear-rings 
dropped. *’(p. 168,) 
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On the third night, the daily tidings brought by Abdallah 
satisfied the refugees that the search had ceased, and the 
busy curiosity of* the first agitation relaxed. The Oppor- 
tunity was come. They could fclip away unobserved now, 
A longer delay might excite suspicion, and the visits of Abdal- 
lah and Amir attract attention to the cave. The roads were 
clear ; they might travel without the apprehension (and it was 
a fear not unreasonable,) of an arrow dagger from the way* 
side assassin. 

Abdallah received the commission to heve all things in 
readiness the following evening. The guide wandered with 
two camels dose about the summit of mount Thaur. Asm& 
prepared food for the journey, and in the dusk carried it to the 
cave. In the hurry of the moment, she had forgotten the thong 
for fastening the wallet. So she tore off her girdle ; with one 
of the pieces she dosed the wallet, and with the other fastened it 
to the camel’s gear. From this incident Asm& was ever after 
honourably known as “ She of the two Shreds.”* Abu Bakr 
did not forget his money, ; nd safely secreted his purse of be- 
tween five and six thousand dirhems.f 

The camels were now ready. Mahomet mounted the swifter 
of the two, A1 Cuswa thenceforward his favourite, \ with the 
guide ; and Abu Bakr having taken his servant, Amir ibn Foheira, 
behind him on the other, § they started. Leaving the lower 


* IkkJI O I 3 IVackidi, pp. 44— 21 tt. (3 I c> | 3 Hishdtni^ 

p. 168. These little incidents add life and reality to the story. The names, u the 
Second 0/ the Two!' and “ She of the Shred t " must have been current generally. 
They could hardly have been invented for the story, and are therefore corro- 
borative of it. 

T Hishdmi p. 168. A curious tradition is given here. Abu Bakr’s father. 
Abu Cuhafa, now so old that he could not see, came to visit hi* grand- 
daughters (Asma and Ayesha,) after Abu Bakr had departed, and con* 
doled with them on being left without any means. To comfort the old man, Asrni 
placed pebbles in a recess, and covering them with a cloth, made him feel them, 
and believe that it was his son’s money, which he had left behind, so the old man 
went away happy, 

X Hish&mi adds that Mahomet refused to pet on the camel until he had purchased 
it, or rather pledged himself to pay the price which Abu Bakr had given for It, 
— fiish&mit p. 168. # 

g A tradition in W&ckidi says that Amir rode upon a third camel, and that 
Mahomet getting tired on A! Cuswa, changed to Abu Bakr’s camel; the 
two others changing also, (p.212.) 

This may be explained by the fact, that when the party reached Arj, within 
a few stages of Medina, the animals were so fafigned, that they hired an extra ca- 
mel and servant from the Bani Aslam tribe that inhabited the vicinity. Thus they 
arrived at Medina mounted upon three, which hi no doubt the origin of the 
radition referred to— I/hhdmi, p. 171. 
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quarter of Mecca* a little to their right, they struck off by a track 
considerably to the left of the common road to Medina ; and hur- 
rying westward, soon gained the vicinity of trfie sea-shore near- 
ly opposite Osf&n.f The day of the flight wa§ the 4th Rabi I., 
of the first year of the Hejira, or by the calculations of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, the 20th June, A. D. 622 J 
In the morning they had reached the Bedouin encampment 
of a party of the Bani Khuzcla. An Arab lady sat in the door 
of her tent ready to give food and drink to any travellers that 
•might chance that way. Mahomet and his followers were fa- 
tigued and thirsty (for it was the extreme heat of the year) and 
they gladly refreshed themselves with the milk which she offered 
them in abundance.§ During the hottest part of the day, they 
rested at Cudeid ; and in the evening, thinking they were now 
at a safe enough distance from Mecca, they joined the common 
road. They had not proceeded far when they met one of the 
Meccan scouts, returning on* horseback. Suraca, ( for that was 
his name) seeing that he had no chance of success single-hand- 
ed against four opponents, offered no opposition ; but on the 
contrary pledged his word, that if permitted to depart in peace, 
he would not reveal that he had met them. II 


• Hish&jni , p. 1 70.— Tabari, p. 194. bSjc Jju* | ) Ugj 

f Osfan is a pilgrim station at the present day, on the highway from Mecca to 
Medina. 

X Hegira, “emigration.” Though applied far excellence to the flight of the 
prophet, it is also applicable to the rest of the emigrants to Medina, prior to the 
taking of Mecca ; and they are hence called Muhdjirin, i. e., those who have under- 
taken the Ifejira , or emigration. We have seen that they commenced to emigrate 
from the first of Moharram, i. e. t from the first month of the Hegira era . 

The chronology of M, C. de Perceval is supported by the notices of extreme 

heat. S j L* ^ Q 1 I i j Hish&mi, p. 171. 

§ W&ckidi here gives miraculous details omitted by Hish&mi. The former re- 
lates that it was a time of dearth, and the scarcity of fodder had so reduced the 
flocks, that they gave no milk. Omm Mabad (the Arab lady, at first told them of her 
inability in consequence to entertain them. But there was in the corner of hd? 
tent a miserable goat, that not only gave no milk, but was so weak as to be dis- 
abled from accompanying the flocks to pasture. The prophet spied it, and going 
up prayed and touched its udders which immediately filled with milk, and ail 
drank to their hearts’ content ! Wdckidi, p. 44, 

Her husband, who had been absent, shortly aftdr returned ; and on her giving a 
description of the prophet, he perceived who it had been, and said that he too would 
have gone with him, if he had been at home, 

Omm Mabad herself is said to have emigrated to Medina andbeen converted. 
—Ibid, 

|1 The marvellous tales and probabilities connected with the story of Surica 
are so great, that one is almost tempted to omit all mention of him as fictitious 
Yet there may probably be this ground of truth, that they did fall in with one of 
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The party proceeded. The prophet of Arabia was safe. 

The first tidiffgs that reached Mecca of the real course 
taken by Mahomet, were b. ought: two or three days after his 
flight from the ca\e, by a traveller from the Khuzaite camp 
at which he had rested. It was now certain from his passing 
there, that he was bound for Medina.* 

Ali remained at Mecca three days after the departure of 
Mahomet, appearing every day in pubhc, for the pm pose of 
restoring the properly placed in trust with his uncle by various 
parties. He met with no opposition or trouble, and leisurely 
took his departure for Mcdina.f 
The families of Mahomet and Abu Hakr were equally unmo- 
lested. Zeinab continued for a time to dwell nt Mecca with 
her unconverted husband. Rockeya had already emigrated 
with Othman to Medina. The other two daughters of Ma- 
homet, Omm Kolthum and Fatima, with his wife Sawda, were 
for some weeks left behind at Mecca, j His betrothed Aycslia, 


the scouts, or with a Meccan traveller coming the same road, — around which the 
fiction has grown. 

The talc, as given by HUhfiim, is that the Meccans offered a reward of loo 
camels to any one who would bring back Mahomet. Suraca had private intimation 
that a party on three camels had been seen on the Medina road, and forthwith set 
cut in pursuit. When he had made up on then, his horse stumbled and threw 
him, then it sank in the earth and stuck fast. Mahomet at his entreaty prayed 
that it might be loosened, and it was accordingly freed. This happened over 
again, and then Suraca pledged that he would go back, and turn from their pur- 
suit all the emissaries that were out in quest of Mahomet, lie farther begged of 
Mahomet, a writing in remembrance, which Abu Hakr having written “on a bone, 
or a piece of paper, or a bit of cloth,’’ threw down to him. Suraca picked it up 
and slipped it into his quiver. He kept the u*hole transaction secret till after the 
capture of Mecca, when he produced the writing as an introduction to the favour 
of Mahomet, and embraced Islftm. — IJishdmi , p. 169. 

The tradition in Wuckidi, though not quite so absurd as the above, are suffi- 
ciently marvellous, (p, 44J.) 

* Here again we have the marvellous. Asmll relates that they waited three 
days without knowing whither the party had gone ; when one of the genii, whose 
voice was heard, but who could not be seen, entered Lower Mecca, passed through 
the town and made his exit from Upper Mecca, singing the while, verses in praise 
of Omm Mabad, the Khozaite lady, for her entertainment of Mahomet and Abu 
Bakr, From the position of this encampment, the people then knew which way 
Mahomet had taken. The very verses of the genius are given both by Hish&mi 
and W&ckidi ; and the latter adds couplets by Hass&n ibn Th&bit in reply to them. 
— Hishdmi, p. 1 6S, — fi Midi, p, 44 Tabari, p. 197. 

t Wdckidi, p. 182. — Hishami, p, 167, i'll— Tabari p, 200, 

t Omm Kolthfim had been married to one of the sons of Abu Lahab, but was 
now living m her father’s house, Zeinab’s husband, Abul As, was still an 
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with the rest of Abu Bakr’s family, and other females, likewise 
remained.* 

Mahomet and • Abu Bakr would no doubf look to their 
respective clans to protect their families from insult. But no 
insult or annoyance of any kind was offered by the Coreish : 
nor was the slightest attempt made to detain them ; although 
it was not unreasonable that they should have been detained 
as hostages against any hostile incursion from Medina. These 
facts lead us to doubt the intense hatred and bitter-cruelty, 
which the strong colouring of tradition is ever ready to attri- 
bute to,the Corcish.f 

— . .,, 4 —,... ■ — * — y 

unbeliever. It is said, that he kept her back in Mecca in confinement. But subse- 
quent events show that she was strongly attached to him. The story of their both 
joining Mahomet at Mecca, some time afterwards, is romantic and affecting. — 
IVutkiiU , p. 46, — Hi shit mi, p. 234, 

* When Zeid was sent back from Medina to bring away Mahomet’s family, 
he carried with him also his own wife Omm Ayman (/. **., Mahomet’s old nurse, 
Baraka, and his son Osama, then ahoy. 

Abdallah bi ought away the family of his father Abu Bakr, and Ayesha among 
the rest. - ■ Wdckidi\ p. 46. 

f Tn accordance with this view, is the fact that the first aggressions after the 
llegira. were solely on the .part of Mahomet and his folio wens. It was not until 
several of their caravans had been waylaid and plundered, and blood had thus 
been shed, that the people of Mecca were forced in self-defence to resort to aims 



THE CHRONICLE OF KRISHNAGHUR. 

Bv Rev. J. Long. 

Kshitisha Bans&vali Ckantam . A Chronicle of the Family of 
Raja Krishna Chandra, of NavadwipA, Bengal* Berlin, 
1852, pp. 155. 

T HE Germans are men of wonderful research, whether we 
consider their labours in the departments of Physiology/ 
Metaphysics, History or Chemistry — bur in nothing do we 
see it more conspicuously than in the fact that, without the 
aid of pandits, but guided solely by their own philological 
acumen, they have launched successfully on the sea of San- 
skrit literature, and have certainly yielded us from it many 
articles valuable for history, manners and religion. One German 
has published Jagynavalkyd s valuable abridgment of Hindu law, 
with a German translation ; another gives us the Vrikatkatka , a 
series of curious national tales, with a German translation. Ano- 
ther German, Boehtlink, is issuing at the present time, from St. 
Pctersburgh, the most elaborate Sanskrit Lexicon that has ever 
been given to the world. But the Germans are not the only 
people who, without any special connexion with India, are 
threatening to leave England behind in Oriental studies. Even 
Denmark sends us a profound work on Sanskrit roots ; and 
America, with her young blood, is entering on the same field of 
Oriental research. 

The work wc undertake to notice ii another specimen of 
German research. The late Sir R. Chambers, Chief Justice in 
Bengal, had purchased a large number of Sanskrit MSS., which 
his widow took to England and offered for sale to the British 
Government, but they declined the offer. The king of Prussia 
then purchased them, and this is one of them. It contains the 
Sanskrit text, with an English translation and notes. So little is 
known of the past history of Bengal, except from Persian sources, 
that this book is a very acceptable addition to our local histories, 
k bears about it the air of vraise mb lance. We have found upon 
enquiry in the Krishnaghur district, that the native traditions 
there correspond with it. The history begins its account about 
the year 1000, with the settlement of Kanauj Brahmans in Ben- 
gal ; we have the notices df the rise of the Nuddea family, and 
their connection with the Moslem sovereigns, with glimpses 
here and there of the relations subsisting between the Hindu 
Rajas and the Musalman Viceroys. # 

We have read through the original Sanskrit itself, and here 
present an analysis of the contents, with occasional notes. 

The author begirts with stating that he is to celebrate the race of 
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Bhattandrdyan (the ancestor of the present Nuddea Raja) which 
is to destroy the rust of the Kali Yug. Adisur, King of 
Gaur, who had expelled the Buddhists from Bengal, alarmed 
at the omen of a vulture alighting on his palace, by the advice 
of a Kanauj Brahman invited five Brahmans from Kanauj co 
avert the omen by sacrifices, A. D. 999. One of these Brah- 
mans was Bhattandrayan, the son of the King of Kanauj : the King 
was disgusted at seeing the Brahmans in leather shoes, and nee- 
dle-sewed garments, with lips betel-stained — he therefore pretend- 
ed to be asleep, and they could not see him ; the Brahmans on 
this, by incantation, made a wrestler’s stick to send forth buds ; 
the King next day hearing of this, and fastening his clothes round 
his neck, went to deprecate the wrath of the Brahmans, who 
forgave him : adding, however, that their wrath could reduce him 
and his city to ashes. The vulture was sacrificed, and the King 
built five cities for those Brahmans and their families ; and Bhatta, 
the son of a famous King in Kanauj, having pleased the King, 
he offered him villages. The other would not take as a present 
villages filled with cows, gold, iron, sesamum, as being an 
unsuitable present for a Brahman, but he purchased at a low 
price villages where his descendants for eleven generations 
ruled tax-free. 

A quarrel took place among Bhatta’s sons for sovereignty, and 
Mahmud of Gizni having just conquered Delhi, they appealed to 
him : he was not able to decide at once : he then required tribute, 
only one, however, Vishvanath, paid it, he in consequence was 
selected as Rdjd ; after him his sons succeeded to the rule, and after 
them Kdsindth. But elephants being sent as a present from the 
King of Tripura to the Emperor Akbar, one of them on the road 
strayed away, and was killed by Kdsindth ; on this the Emperor 
enraged sends an army to take Kdsindth prisoner and carry him 
to Jamhagir or Dacca — Dacca was at that time the capital of 
Bengal. Kdsindth fled to the banks of the Bhagirathi, and 
at the village Anduliya seeing some fish, and having no money, 
he pledged his gold-ring to purchase them : sometime after Mos- 
lem soldiers coming up and seeing the ring on a fisher- 
woman, found out who owned it — they took the King prisoner 
while bathing ; after this, the Governor of Dacca on hearing 
him one day repeating the names of Bhagavan, in a rage had 
him killed. 

Ksdindth’s wife bore a son named Ram, one of whose sons, Dur- 
gadas, being one day at Ballabhpur city *to witness the games — the 

* Can this be tfe village of Bhallabhpur on the Bhairab, in the Krishnaghur dis- 
trict? There are still the remains of a wide road which ran from Bhallabhpur to 
Krishnaghur. Certain it is that the river Bhairab there was formerly almost as wide 
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attendants of Durgadas seeing a Musalman Governor on his way 
from Delhi pass there, fled in alarm, but Durgadas shewed such 
thorough kwowleige of the localities, in giving the particulars of the 
route to Hugly, that he was invited to 1 1 ugly, where he studied Per- 
sian, and received from Delhi the title of BhavAnanda Majumdar. 
He built a palace after this at Ballabhpur. At this time there were 
twelve Bengal Rajas exempt from taxes , the chief among them 
was Pratdpaditiya, wealthy, famous ; eleven were compelled by the 
Emperor’s armies to pay tribute, but Pratdpaditiya refused ; the 
Governor of Dacca and Hugiy informed the Emperor of his 
oppressions of the zemindars, and of his keeping an army of 
100,000 men, armed with leather shields, mallets and arrows, be- 
sides mad elephants, and that a young prince Kachu, whose father 
Pratdpaditiya had killed, had to escape for his life to the forest 
Akbar on hearing this, with lips swollen from anger, ordered Min 
Sing to lead an army against Pratdpaditiya. Mdn Sing, laying the 
King’s order on his head, marched on, the people of the villages 
running away as the armies advanced.* — They came to Chapada, 
on the river banks ; here Majumdar met Mdn Sing, and taking 
off his signet ring from his fingers, gave it to Mdn Sing as a 
mark of homage — after this the river was crossed on elephants, 
horses and boats, by Majumdar’s aid. A tempest came on which 
detained them seven days, but Majumdar, being unable to cele- 
brate the festival of the nuptials of the deities Lakshmi and Gp- 
verdhan, gave to Mdn Sing’s army and bards the provisions which 
had been accumulated for this festival : after seven days they 
marched for Pratapaditiya’s city, but he fortified himself so strong- 
ly in a fort as to repel the enemy, but on the second attack the 
fort was taken : skirmishes took place between the armies for 
several days, at last Mdn Sing by the advice of Majumdar, 
made a charge with all his cavalry on Pratdpaditiya, who 
had but few horsemen, he defeated them, took the Raja prisoner 
and put him into an iron cage to carry him to Delhi ; but he 
died on the way to Benares. Akbar appointed Kachu, whom 
JVatdpaditiya had tried to kill, the Governor of Jessore, while 
Majumdar was made ruler over fourteen districts, and fixed his 

as the Gances, and formed probaly the route by water from Delhi to llugly ; it ft 
probable that a city might then bo on its banks— there are still near the Church Mis- 
sion House there, the remains ol a large temple and of an ancient road which extend- 
ed to Krishnaghur. The native tTadition is that the Rajahs of Krishnaghur had plea- 
sure and kachari houses at Hhallabpur ; this is confirmed by the fact of Mstfyftrt, «o 
often mentioned in the Chronicle, being situated also on the Bhairab. 

* This with other points in the narrative indicates what oppressions the Modems 
exercised on the Hindus, and shews why the Hindus in various places adopted the 
practice of secluding their women,— though fror» the Vrihat Katha we can see there 
was much seclusion of women even before the Moslem invasion* 
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residence in the palace of Ballabhpur, building palaces at Md- 
ty&ri city and Deolid village. The village Bdhgwan, near 
Ballabhpur, was the birth-place of Majumtfar, and here Mdn 
Sing visited him on his march from Burdwan to Jessore, to put 
down Pratdpaditiya. 

After this the Governor of Dacca wishingto get Majumdar’s 
territory, induced him to visit Dacca and imprisoned him there. 
Majumdar*s son, Gopi Mohan, one day bathing at Dacca, saw a 
number of men with an elephant trying in vain to lift a stone 
out of the river for the worship of the goddess. Gopi Mohan 
did it with ease ; the fame of this spread to the Governor, 
who sent for him ; he repeated the feat ; the Governor then told 
him to ask any favor he wished ; he asked for the release of 
Majumdar, who had been chained in prison for not paying his 
tribute ; this was granted, and Majumdar returned home. 

Majumdar wished to divide his territory among his three 
sons, but the eldest refused to take a share, went to Delhi, 
and obtained a new grant. Majumdar died after twenty 
years* rule : the eldest son soon after died of small-pox : 
his brother Gopal died, and the cleverest of his three sons, 
Rdghav, was elected Raja. He erected in Reui, * a delight- 
ful palace, with two palaces towering like mountains to the 
east and west of it, and to the south a zenana surrounded 
with palaces: here he spent his time very pleasantly. After a 
time the Governor of Satsaika f came to visit him, and remarked, 
" how can you live in your palace happily, you are an exile, 
" while your zenana is so distant, that you cannot hear the cries 
"of children and tinkling of ornaments?” The Raja in consequence 
of this remark had the zenana pulled down, and another one 
built near his palace ; in Madarna village also he built another 
palace ; he was famous also for his almanacs and mystic songs. 

At this time he dug a large tank in Krishnaghur, devoting 
300,000 silver pieces to its dedication, and had an image of 
Siva placed in it. Brahmans from Anga, Banga, Maghad 

— $ 

* Keui is Krishnaghur, and the palace is still standing, though in ruins ; the palace 
is the residence of the Raja, the traditions in Krishnaghur, state, that Raghii* 
grandfather of Krishna Chandra, built it about 210 years ago, at a cost of 3,36,000 
Rupees. The palace is now in a state of dilapidation, but bearing the traces of 
ancient greatness, and occupies about forty bigahs <?f ground. 


This must, we think, be Satgan, as the Governor is stated to have been on very 
friendly terms with him, which implies neighbourhood, and we have no account of 
any city with a name similar to this. Satgan was then getting into *• the sere and 
yellow leaf. ” The capricious li uglily was abandoning it, as it may onre day Calcutta, 
while the Portuguese weie drawing oil its trade to Hughly. Gladwin states “ Satgang 
was formerly a very considerable city, and the residence of the FaujUar and other 
officers of the Government : but having been very much impaired by the encroach- 
Hteuta of the river, they removed to Hughly, which soon became a very flourishing 
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Kalinga and Kasi were invited ; oceans of ghi, milk ana honey 
were drunk, and even spirituous \lquors. After this Raghav, 
for his punctuality in paying the tribute, received from the 
Emperor of Delhi a present of elephants ; he erected at Nuddea 
a temple to Gonesh, and had half finished another to Siva, when 
he died, having ruled fer fifty-one years. 

Rudra Ray his .>on succeeded him. The Emperor of Delhi 
was so pleased with him, that he gave him the title of Maharaja, 
and allowed him to have a tower on the Wp of his paiact. He 
gave to Reui village the name of Krishnaghur, in honor of 
Krishna, and because many herdsmen lived there, while he 
called Madarna village Shrinagar, from the number of lotus 
plants growing there, 

A Moslem General once anchoring in the rains on the river 
banks near Rudra Ray’s seragiio at Krishnaghur, his servants 
beat the Moslem servants off. A fight ensued, and some were 
killed ; in consequence the Rajah stopped up the river and made 
a canal from north to south, connected with the trench that 
surrounded the palace. The Rajah not having paid tribute to 
Dacca for six years, he was arrested in Hughly by stratagem, and 
carried prisoner to Dacca ; while there his servants had a quarrel 
with a shoe merchant about the price of shoes, in which Rudra 
Ray interfered and a fight took place ; complaint was made by 
the shoe merchant to the Governor, but Rudra Ray bribed 
him with Rs. 100, coo and the case was dismissed. Rudra Ray 
then bought Rs. 100, coo worth of shoes and distributed them 
among the people, which brought him such praise, that the 
Governor released him. lie took an architect with him, Aid- 
bakhashan, to build the palace at Krishnaghur. He erected 
four palaces east of his own ; at the lower story was a road wide 
enough for elephants and beasts of burthen to pass ; over it was 
a story, and at the top a range of rooms variously adorned— there 
were also an elephants’ stable, music hall, a temple of Durga, 
and a large seraglio. He made a road from Krishnaghur to 
Santipur, as high as a man, planted with fig trees at regular 
intervals on both sides. 

Rudra Ray was a great devotee to the Brahmans. Qnce at 
Dacca the Governor gave him among other presents a drum 
which he was to put on Tbiis shoulder and present to the Gover- 
nor, but he refused as a Brahman to do so. The Governor 
yielded to his scruples ; as he did on another occasion, when he 
would wear a garment with three hems only, the Musalman 
etiquette requiring him to appear before the Governor with 
an embroidered garment covering all his person. 

One day two Brahmans came to the^Cing to decide a dispute 
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about a property called Bhatt&charjea , near Matiyiri, but he 
found no property was left, — only the name ; he then divided 
that, giving to one the name Bhatta, to another that of Acharjea! 

One of Rudra Ray’s sons, Ram Krishna,* was famous as a 
great wrestler and great eater. One day sporting in the water 
he thrust back a thirty-two oared boat which was pulled with 
great force against him ; the sailors were so astonished, as to 
become petrified with astonishment like painted dolls. He built 
a hunting seat at Bhempur, and once killed a wild buffaloewith 
a blow of his mace, plucking out as trophies the horns with his 
hands. Wrestlers came from distant countries to contend with 
him, but were afraid. A Faujdar also came to Krishnaghur for 
the same purpose, and before him he plucked up a mango tree, 
five years old, by the roots. He went to Dacca, where his fame 
was great for wrestling and eating, but he refused to let the 
Prime Minister, because he was a Sudra, see him eating, even 
though he stood at a distance clad in a white robe. He mounted 
a fine horse, but his legs pressed so strong against the animal 
as to crush the horse’s ribs and bones, and he fell dead. Ram 
Chandra rode only horses procured from Balk and Turkistan. 
He also pulled down the pillars of a house, and exhibited 
wonderful powers in eating. 

Ram Chandra was not able to converse with pandits, and was 
disobedient to his father, therefore, at the latter’s request, the 
Emperor of Delhi allowed him to nominate a successor. After 
a time Rudra Ray fell ill and goes to Sukh Sagar to view 
the Ganges : he was cured, but he again fell sick and went 
again to Sukh S6gar. While there he made provisions 
for his concremation by presents to Brahmans ; he was on his 
death-bed, and his anxiety was relieved by a boat laden 
with sandal-wood arriving from Hughly ; then appointing 
Riimjivan, his younger son his successor, he forsook life and 
attained absorption, calling on Ram’s name, having half his 
body immersed in the stream of the Bhagirathi. 

From Sukh Sdgar * they returned to Krishnaghur, where # 
splendid feast was provided for the Brahmans and princes of 
Anga, Banga, Magadh, Saurashtra, Kashi, Kanchi, where in a 
camp a koss in extent, they feasted ten days. On the eleventh 
took place the D&n S&gar, or present ot vessels of gold, silver and 

* Sukh Sagar was of note in Warren Hastings’ time, who had a country seat there, 
to which he often retired from the turmoils and contentions of Calcutta society : 
about 1760 there was a Silk factory there. Very probably the name Sukh Sdgar, 
or the Ocean of Bliss, was applied to it, because it was another Sagar for the Rajahs 
of Kishnagpir and Jessore, where they could bathe in the Ganges and enjoy the 
quiet of a river villa. It was situated ia the vicinity of Hughly, which was, two 
centuries ago, a place of great tx^vdc and political importance. 
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brass, of elephants and horses : 100,000 persons were fed. Be- 
fore the assembled pandits Ram Chandra inquired how he was 
to be supported.* He demanded Mdtiydri village, the tank 
Poyaldeha , four horses and Rs 10,000 annually for himself — 
his brother evaded making a reply. On this Ram Chandra 
mounted horse and rode to Hughly, laid the case before the 
Faujdar, who, struck with his heroism, represented the matter 
to the Dacca Governor, wtio, hereupon, ordered Ram Chandra 
to assume the rule, but as Rdmjivail paid the ta^es regularly, 
the matter was overlooked, though fights took place betweeh 
the brothers for three years. Ramjivan getting into arrears, a 
Commissioner, Radhd Ballabh Ray, was sent to make enquiry ; 
he took Rdmjivan prisoner, who had previously sent Ram 
Chandra a prisoner to Dacca, and installed in his stead his 
younger brother Rdm Krishna. 

At this time Krishnaram, Rajah of Burdwan, plundered 
the capital of Sobha Sing, Rajah of Chatua : the latter, boiling 
with rage, marching along a forest road, crossed over the Damuda 
and came before Burdwan. The Rajah, not able to defend hirri- 
self, sent away his son Jagat Ram, dressed in woman’s clothes, to 
Krishnaghur, where he lived concealed at Mdtiydri ; to prevent 
his women falling into Sing’s hands, he killed them with his 
own hand, and then himself fell fighting. His daughter was 
taken by Sing as a mistress, contrary to the advice of his Minis- 
ters. He continued his conquests. Arungzib being engaged at 
that time in conflict with the Southern barbarians,” the English, 
sent his grandson Ajim-o-Saha, with an army against Sobha 
Sing ; they had proceeded as far as Murshidabad, but the 
Burdwan Rajah’s daughter, while Sobha Sing was sleeping with 
her in a state of helpless intoxication, drew a small sharp knife 
from her hair and stabbed him mortally in the belly. 

Hemat Sing, Sobha Sing’s younger brother, succeeded ; he 
attacked the Rajah of Krishnaghur, who routed his army as if it 
had been grass roots. After this, while Ajirn Shah was encamp- 
ed at P&lasi, Hemat Sing attacked a part of his army at Cutwst, 
and his General Neamat Khan, employed an elephant, which, 
with a sword in its trunk, destroyed numbers of the Moguls : 
they retreated; on this # Ajirn advanced from Paldsi, and em- 
ploying jingals (small cannon) against the Sings, they fled. 
After this Ajirn remained to regulate affairs, the Rajas waited 
on him, some with folded hands, with garments hemless and 
without ornament, and others in mean attire, afraid of dis- 
playing their wealth. 

But Ram Krishna came from Krishnaghur with & Splendid 
retinue, which pleased Ajim Shah vety much. After this Jaflr 
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Khan was anxious to injure Ram Krishna, but owing to the 
favor of Ajim Shah he could not. He ruled eleven years in 
Krishnaghur, but owing a great sum as arrears of tribute, he was 
allured to Dacca and imprisoned there, where he soon after died 
of small-pox. He left no son or grandson to succeed, Ramjivan 
was then taken out of prison and appointed Raja ; he ruled well, 
being] also skilled in song, poetry, and dramatic exhibitions. 
Raghu Ram his son, a hero, and an excellent archer, soon after 
was at Murshidabad attending on his father, who, with other 
Rajas, was imprisoned by Jafir Khan. At this time the Raja of 
Rajshahi revolted, Raghu Ram was sent with the army, and 
through his skill in archery saved them ; he got high praise for 
this and also the release of his father. 

In 1710 Raghu Ram’s son was born : great joy arose : 
Rajas came from different directions to the ceremonies. A 
camp lined with cloth was erected one coss long by half a 
coss broad — the piles of food were beyond calculation ; Brahmans 
recited from the Vedas ; philosophers disputed on the Mimanas 
and Nyaya ; dancing women became slow through their great 
joy ; sham battles took place. The earth shone with joy. 

Raghu Ram succeeded after Ramjivan’s death at Murshida- 
bad ; he was confined by Jafir Khan in Murshidabad, but even 
in jail he gave away land to the Brahmans ; afterwards he was 
released, and died on the banks of the Bhagirathi. His son 
Krishna Chandra succeeded in 1728, appointed Raja by the Gov- 
ernor of Murshidabad. 

Thus ends our analysis of this work. The Sanskrit style is 
very plain ; it abounds with anomalies and approaches to Prakrit. 
We have in Bengali a Life of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray, with 
the account of whose birth our chronicle ends ; subsequent to 
that period we enter on the demesne of European history. 
But this chronicle leads us back to the misty past, and we shall 
make some cursory remarks in connection with it : the oldest 
account we have seen of an historical kind relating to Bengal 
is the chronicle of Tripura, part of it written in Bengali four 
centuries ago, — the oldest specimen of Bengali writing we have 
extant, for the Life of the Reformer Chaitanyea is a century later. 

Adisur ruled a short time previous t <5 A. D. 1000, when Gaur 
was in its prime, “ the glory of kingdoms, ” with its population 
of two millions, and its walls thirty miles in circumference and 
sixty-one feet high, now, like Rajmahal, a relic of the past ; the 
chronicle states that Adisur invited Brahmans from Kanauj, on 
account of the degeneracy of Bengal Brahmans — the cause of that 
degeneracy, no doubt, was that they were infected with Buddhist 
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notions, which at that period were dying out in Bengal, in con- 
sequence of brahminical persecution. Adisur, the founder of the 
Vaidyea dynasty *vas, probably, a new and zealous convert to 
Hinduism, as hi 4 * predecessors in Gaur, the Pal Rajahs, were sup- 
porters of Buddhism, but the reason given in the Chronicle that 
the Brahmans were not admitted to the king, because they came 
in “ needle-sewed ” garments, does not aceord with the statement 
of Rajah Radhakant Deb who, in his celebrated Kulpadrutn % 
states they were rejected because of their warlike habiliments,-— 
both may be probable- -the Brahmans, as the ruins of SArnAth 
in Benares shew, used fire and sword to expel their ascetic 
Buddhist adversaries from their cloistered retreats, ami very 
bkely, in opposition to the plain garb of the Buddhist priests, 
the Brahmans dressed themselves in “ silk and satin. 

These Kanauj Brahmans, the founders of the Krishnaghur 
family, fully carried out the spirit of Brahmanism ; isolation 
from the people, seeking only the interests of their own class. 
We have accounts of palaces built by them, and of political 
movements made, — but no it 7 ard to the people : they worn great 
zemindars or Rajahs, and held their titles, though generally 
hereditary, yet reversible on bad conduct : they were in the con- 
dition of feudal loids. The skill in athletic exercise/, displayed 
by some of them, and for which they received rewards from the 
Moslem Governors, was a remnant of their northern origin, 
and which seems to be to a great extent lost with the modern 
Rajahs. Where could \vc meet now with a Bengali Rajah able 
to pull up a young mango-tree by the roots? Not till they use 
more animal food, and until gymnastics are made a branch of 
national education. 

The earliest mention we have of Nuddea, is in the time 
of RAghav RAm, who both erected a magnificent palace at 
Krishnaghur, and also a statue of Gonesha, and temple of Siva, 
at Nuddea. This was probably about the commencement 
of Jehangir’s reign. Nuddea had been, for six centuries pre- 
vious, one of the chief cities of Bengal. We insert here an ac- 
count of the origin of the Nuddea University, which we met 
with lately in an old publication, the Calcutta Monthly Re- 
gister for January 1791. We know not what authority thewritcr 
has for his statements, put in various ways it coincides with 
points mentioned in the Sanskrit work. 

“ The joguy or fakeer Abdehoad, has the glory of being its 
11 founder, it is said, upwards of four hundred years ago. The 
“ tradition is, that the place being a perfect jungle, or uncul- 
11 tivated forest, Abdehoad retired into it, to lead a life of devo- 
u tion and abstinence. His residing there, induced two or three 

• B 
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“ other persons to build huts there. The place soon began to 
" wear a flourishing aspect ; when it appeared, that this holy man 
“ was, in a most distinguished manner, an object of the divine 
“ favour. He was inspired with a perfect knowledge of the 
“ sciences, without any application or study, and his benevolence 
<k induced him to impart to his neighbours the supreme happb 
u ness which he derived from the gift. As he described the 
44 nature of it to them, they expressed so great a desire to partake 
“ of it, that he offered to instruct them in it. The success at- 
u tending this generous undertaking, was so remarkable, that it 
u is believed to have been preternatural. 

44 By the time he had read one leaf to them, they comprehend- 
“ ed what would have filled ten. They soon read and transcrib- 
ed all that he had committed to writing, and with the utmost 
44 facility, composed new works of their own ; about this time 
“the place began to engage attention. 

'‘Fortunately the Rajah or principal person of the district, 
'* was a man of liberal mind, and a friend to religion and learn- 
‘ ing. His name was Roghow Roy, a Brahman of the sect Gaur. 
!1 This illustrious person visited the fakeer’s school, and became 
‘ one of his disciples. He afterwards patronized the seminary, 
‘ and made it a regular and permanent institution. He in a 
“ princely manner endowed it with lands, for entertaining mas 
44 ters and ■students, building houses at the same time for their 
“accommodation. He also bestowed prizes upon certain de- 
grees of proficiency in literature ; for example, he that could 
explain the Nca Shaster, received from the Rajah a cup filled 
“ with gold mohurs, and he that explained any other of the 
Shasters, received a cup filled with rupees. In short, the Ra- 
4 jah’s liberality, and the fakeer’s supernatural knowledge, soon 
‘ rendered Nuddeah the most frequented as well as the most 
“ learned university in the East It has been, and is this day, 
11 peculiarly celebrated as a school of philosophy. 

“ The learned Serowmun, one of the first professors of philo- 
sophy at Nuddeah, wrote a system of philosophy, which has 
“continued to be the text book of that school ever sinci*. 
44 Fifty-two pundits, of considerable note in the republic of 
44 letters, have written each a commentary on Serowmun’s 
14 treatise of philosophy. 

14 The pundit Shunkur, one of the present professors, is a de- 
scendant from Serowmun, and supports the literary reputation 
44 of his own family and of Nuddeah, in a very distinguished 
44 manner. 

“ Other sciences have also been cultivated at Nuddeah, with 
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41 peculiar success, particularly astronomy and astrology ; al- 
“ though there is no man there at present very eminent in this 
41 department. • 

“The names of the Nuddeah Rajahs, since the foundation of 
44 the university, are as follows : Roghow Roy, Rooddre, Ram 
44 Jeemur, Rugguram, Kissen Chund and Sivachund. 

44 The present Rajah's son is about twenty five years of age, 
“and named Issurchund. All these have been remarkably long 
4 lived, owing no doubt, in some degree, to the nature of their 
44 pursuits, by which they were never exposed to violence or dan- 
ger. Rooddre, in particular, lived to be upwards of one hun- 
44 dred years of age ; and as he inherited his father’s taste and 
“ liberality, his long reign was the means of establishing and 
“perpetuating the fame of Nuddeah. The family place of re* 

44 sidence or palace is at Sivanibass, and the courts of judicature 
“ arc held at Kishnaghur. 

44 The grandeur of the foundation of the Nuddeah University 
“ is generally acknowledged. It consists of three colleges, 
44 Nuddeah, Santipore and Go^ ulparrah. Each is endowed with 
“ lands for maintaining masters in every science ; whenever the 
44 revenues of these lands prove too scanty for the support of 
“ the pundits and their scholars, the Rajah’s treasury supplies 
41 the deficiency ; for the mastc rs have not only stated salaries 
“from the Rajah for then own support, but also an additional 
“ allowance for every pupil they entertain. And these resources 
u are so ample, and so well administered, that in the College of 
44 Nuddeah alone, there are at present about eleven hundred 
44 students and one hundred and fifty masters. These numbers, 
44 it is true, fall very short of those in former days. In Rajah 
44 Rooddre’ s time there were at Nuddeah, no less than four thou* 
4< sand students, and masters in proportion. Still, however, 
41 it must be acknowledged, that the seminary is respectable, 
44 and must be supported by no inconsiderable talents and 
u learning. 

44 Shunkur pundit is the head of the College of Nuddeah, and 
* # allowed to be the first philosopher and scholar in the whole 
44 university ; his name inspires the youth with the love of 
44 virtue, the pundit with the love of learning, and the greatest 
44 Rajahs, with its own veneration. 

“The students that come from distant parts, arc generally of a 
44 maturity in years, and proficiency in learning, to qualify them 
44 for beginning the study of philosophy, immediately on their 
44 admission ; but yet they say, that to become a real pundit 
44 a man ought to spend twenty years at Nuddeah in close, 
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“ application. Thus in the east, as well as the west, the fruit 
“ of the tree of knowledge, costs the high price of viginti 
“ annorum hicubrationes . t 

“ Any man that chooses to devote himself to literature, will 
“ find a maintenance at Nuddeah from the fixed revenues of 
“ the university, and the donations of the Rajah. Men in 
“ affluent circumstances, however, live there at their own 
“ expense, without burthening the foundation. 

“ By the pundit’s system of education, all valuable works are 
“ committed to memory ; and to facilitate this, most of jtheir 
“ compositions, even their dictionaries, are in metre. But # they 
“ by no means trust their learning entirely to this repository ; on 
“ the contrary, those who write treatises or commentaries on 
‘‘learned topics, have at Nuddeah always met with distinguish- 
“ ed encouragements and rewards. 

“The time of attending the public schools and lectures, is 
“ from ten o’clock in the morning until noon. Their method of 
“ teaching is this — two of the masters commence a dialogue, 
“or disputation on the particular topic they mean to explain. 
“ When a student hears any thing advanced or expressed that 
“ he does not perfectly understand, he has the privilege of inter- 
“ rogating the master about it. They give the young men every 
“ encouragement to communicate their doubts, by their temper 
“and patience in solving them. It is a professed and established 
“ maxim of Nuddeah, that a pundit who lost his temper in ex- 
“ plaining any point to a student, let him be ever so dull and 
“void of memory, absolutely forfeits his reputation and is dis- 
“ graced. 

“ The Nuddeah Rajahs have made it their frequent practice 
tl to attend the disputations. On all public occasions, especially, 
“ the Rajah assists and rewards those who distinguish themselves. 
“ But instead of cup-fulls of gold and silver, as formerly, all that 
“ this prince can now afford to bestow i sa loatta and dhoatty, i. e., 
“ a brass cup and a pair of drawers. These, however, from the 
“ Rajah’s own hands are, by no means, considered trivial rewards. 
i( No Emperor’s chelat communicates a higher pleasure, noi 
‘ inspires a nobler pride. Nothing can be more characteristic of 
‘ philosophic simplicity and moderation, than the value which 
‘ they set upon it. “ Is it not,’’ say Jthey “ the dress and furni- 
‘ ture which nature repuires ? ” 

Jessore is mentioned in the Chronicle in connection witl> 
Pr&t&paditiya its ruler, who refused to pay tribute to Akbar, 
but the Moslem General was aided against a Hindu by 
another Hindu, Majumdar of Krishnaghur. “ Every man for 
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himself” was evidently the maxim in ancient days as now. 
From the numerous Moslem families in Jessore settled 
for a long period, from the magnificent city erected to the 
south of it by Pritapaditiya, and from the former cultivated 
state of the Sunderbvnds, we infer that Jessore was in Akbar’s 
days a place of much greater importance than of late times — 
the Bhayrab flowed through it with a mighty stream, 
forming a communication between the Upper Provinces and 
the Eastern Districts. The Vernacular Literature Committee 
have published a Life of Pratapaditiya, which contains various 
interesting particulars about Jessore. 

We have a notice of Burdwan in the Chronicle, in connec- 
tion with a deed equalling that of Lucretia in Roman history. 
Burdwan seems to have been formerly a place of importance, 
secured by a fort which stood probably to the west of the church, 
where also the old palace was situated. It was the wife of 
a Governor of Burdwan who, on her husband Uriah-like being 
assassinated in Burdwan, became the Queen of Jehangir, under 
the name of Nur Jehan, ar l was a second Elizabeth in India. 
Shah Jehan remained at Burdwan some time, and there re- 
ceived the refusal from the Portuguese of his request for 
artillery, which made him afterwards wreak his vengeance on 
Hugly. It was at Burdwan the English obtained the grant 
of land on which the city of Calcutta stands, from Arungzib’s 
grandson, who w£s Governor there, and who ornamcntd Burd- 
wan city with a palace and mosque. The revolt of Sobha Sing, 
mentioned in the Chronicle, will be ever memorable in this 
country, as it led to the English getting permission to erect 
Fort William in Calcutta, and thereby securing for themselves 
a local habitation and a name. The present Rajah of Burdwan 
is only an adopted son, the old family was of Khctriya origin ; 
we have some notice of them five centuries ago. 
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W E need no apology for introducing our readers to the know- 
ledgcofa language, which is emphatically called TcnMozhy , 
or Southern speech, in opposition to Vada Mozhy, or Northern 
speech, /. e ., the Sanskrit. Among the nineteen vernacular 
languages of India, we think the Tamil has especial claims on 
the attention of scholars, not only as being a rival of the 
ancient Sanskrit, but as being rich in indigenous literature, and 
opening an extensive field for philological research and ethno- 
logical science. If the Sanskrit is, as its name imports, a 
thoroughly finished language, — the Tamil is, as its name signifies, 
a sweet and harmonious tongue. Drdvida, or southern, is the 
name by which it is known in Sanskrit books. Colebrooke, in his 
Dissertation on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages , derives the 
name Tamil, which he writes Tamla , from Tamraparna, the name 
of the river in Tinnevelly. Tamil writers themselves have no 
such idea ; they confine tfieir speculations on the term to sweet- 
ness ; and who that knows any thing of its flowing poetry and f 
melodious song, will deny the language this peculiar appella- 
tion? 

The language is spoken by a population of more than eight 
millions, being current throughout South India, from Cape 
Comorin to Vengadam, a mountain sacred to Vishnu, about 10a 
miles north of Madras. It is also the language of the eastern ' 
and northern parts of Ceylon. It is more or less connected with 
Canarese, Maleali and other dialects in the Madras Presidency, 
constituting the speech of more than twenty millions of people. 
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In an able article, forming an Introduction to Campbells 
Telugu Grammar Mr. Francis W. Ellis, whose knowledge 
of the various spoken dialects of Peninsular India, added to 
his acquirements as a Sanskrit scholar, constitutes him a 
great authority, has proved, in opposition to Carey, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, and others, that the Tamil is not derived from 
the Sanskrit, but is an original language, Babingtpn, the 
translator of Besehi , a competent judge on the subject, in 
his preface to the adventures of G ooroo Paramartan, says : — 

“ The Tamil not derived from any language at present in 
“existence, and is either itself the patent of the Telugu, 
“Malcalam and Canaicse languages ; or, what is more 
44 probable, has its origin in common with these m some 
{ ancient tongue, which is now lost, or only partially preserved 
in its offspring. In its more primitive words, such as 
“the names of natural objects, the verbs expressive of 
“physical action or passion, the numerals, &c., it is quite 
unconnected with the Sanskrit, and what it thence so 
‘ largely borrowed, when the Tamils, by intercourse with 
1 the more enlightened people of the North, began to emerge 
44 from barbarity, has reference to the expression of moral 
44 sentiments and abstract metaphysical notions, and is chiefly 
“ to be found in the colloquial idiom. In this remarkable 
44 circumstance, and also in the construction of its alphabet, the 
<4 Tamil differs much from the other languages of the South, 

44 which are found to admit the Sanskrit more largely in lite- 
1 rary and poetical compositions than in the ordinary dialect 
4 of convocation, and which adopt the arrangement of the 
4 Sanskrit alphabet with scarcely any variation. The higher 
4 dialect of the Tamil, on the contrary, is almost entirely free 
from Sanskrit words and idioms, and the language retains 
an alphabet which tradition affirms to have heretofore con- 
44 sisted of but sixteen letters, and which, so far from resem- 
“ bling the very perfect alphabet of the Sanskrit, wants nearly 
44 half its characters, and has several letters of peculiar powers, 
*' Since, therefore, as might have been expected from its geo- 
graphical situation, the Tamil language has stronger traces 
44 of originality than any of the cognate dialects of Southern 
44 India, it is, with propriety, taken first in the order of study, 

“ and he who adds a knowledge of this southern tongue to the 

44 more polished language of the north, has more than half 
44 accomplished the acquisition of all the Hindu languages of 
44 India.” 

Taking the Nannul for our guide, we shall endeavour, in the 
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first place, to set forth the principles and peculiarities of the 
language, before we draw any conclusion regarding its con- 
nection and origin. f 

The Tamil has two dialects, namely, the high, and the low. 
The classical or learned dialect is called Shen Tamil (Shen or Sent 
meaning perfection.) The vulgar or colloquial dialect is called 
Kodum Tamil (Kodum meaning rude.) The Nannul specifies three 
kinds of Tamil, viz., the Iyal, Isai , and Nddaka Tamil, i.e., 
the Prose, Poetic, and Dramatic Tamil. The last contains a 
mixture of both prose and poetry, as well as of the high and 
low dialects. 

The Shen Tamil or high dialect is remarkable for its 
conciseness and copiousness. It is the pliant and glowing 
language of the Tamil poets. The Kodum Tamil is the spo- 
ken language of the people. All business is transacted in 
this dialect. All stories and prose translations are written in 
it ; while the one is for ornament, the other is for use. We 
may be familiar with the one without comprehending the 
other. It strikes us that the same analogy exists between these 
dialects as between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit The high 
dialect, however, must have been the more ancient, for the 
hill tribes, supposed to be the aborigines, use more of the high 
than the low Tamil words. The Tamil scholars of the present 
day, not natives, (for they would adhere to what is fixed and 
ancient), combine both the dialects in their writings and trans- 
lations. 

The Tamil alphabet consists of thirty letters, viz., twelve 
vowels, and eighteen consonants. They may be represented 
in Roman characters thus : — 

( Short a i u e o 

Vowels. < Long £ { u 6 6 

I, Dipthongs ai av 

S Hard k ch(s) d th p r 
Soft n. m n n n m Tn 

Medial y r “1 v zh 1 

Comparing this with the Sanskrit alphabet, it will be per- 
ceived that the Tamil rejects all aspirates. The vowels e o, 

and the consonants zh r, n, and 1 * are peculiar to it : words 

in which these letters occur are exclusively Tamil, and they 
have no letters in the Sanskrit to express them. The Tamil 
retains the qf, and tf, of the Sanskrit, and reject^ 

* l This letter, however, occurs in Sanskrit Vedic words, and is given in 
Wilson, ft tr« 
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all the aspirates and corresponding soft consonants, as well as 
all the sibilants. The second consonant ch is made to express 
s also. The Sansljrit sibilants and the aspirate ^ h, are in- 
troduced into some books in the Grandonic characters. The 
Tamil has no visargah nor anuswara , The most difficult 
letter for a European to pronounce is the zh } or as some re- 
present it rl Even some of the natives skip over it by 
substituting / or y instead.. 

Mr. Ellis thinks the Tamil letters are totally different from the 
Sanskrit Devanagari ; we think otherwise. The Tamil and its 
parent, the Grandonic , are evidently derived from the Deva- 
nagari. A close inspection and comparison of the Tamil alphabet, 
with the elements of the Devanagri characters given in 
Wilkins’ and Williams’ Grammars, will prove that the one is 
derived from the other. The Tamil characters, however, are 
formed with a view to an easy flow in writing. 

The vowel is very expressively called uyir, life or soul, 
and the consonant mey, body ; and the compound or syllabic 
letter uyirnuy — soul and body . The N annul only admits of three 
original vowels, viz., a, i, u. As in Sanskrit, the vowels are re- 
presented as mcdials and finals by certain signs, and the first 
vowel is inherent in all consonants. A dot ( Virma/i ) is placed 
over the quiescent or mute consonants, which are divided, 
according to the distribution of Greek mutes, into three classes, 
as indicated above. 

The Tamil consonants, rejecting as it does all the aspirates 
and corresponding letters of the Sanskrit, represent them all, 
but of course, in an imperfect and inconvenient way. No 
other combination of consonants is admitted than the dupli- 
cation of mutes, and the junction of the nasal and the mute. 

We have not been abic to ascertain where Mr. Babington, 
and some others after him, got their information of there 
having been only sixteen letters originally in Tamil. 

The combination and permutation of letters, called Sandhi , 
are as refined as in the Sanskrit. Grammatical rules on this 
sifbjcct were given more for poetical compositions. In offi- 
cial papers they are entirely neglected, and admitted in print- 
ed Christian books only when absolutely necessary. ' The 
Madras Bible Society ha*e come to the noble resolution of 
printing each word separately and in its natural form , without 
change or addition of letters : excepting in the case of com- 
pound forms of expression, and in such words as are united 
according to the usage of good writers. The Sandhi is also 

C 
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omitted in all cases where a coma or other marks may be used 
and when retained, the words are not separated : this certainly 
facilitates reading, and allows the eye to, run over a passage 
and catch its meaning. 

The N annul admits only four parts of speach, viz., the noun, 
the verb, the particle, and the adjective. There is no article. 
The pronoun is included in the noun ; the prepositions or pro- 
perly post-positions, conjunctions, and interjections in the particle, 
and the adverb in the adjective.* There is only one declension 
of nouns, and not many as in Sanskrit, which has as many de- 
clensions as there are terminations of nouns. There are eight 
cases, which with very few exceptions, have the same termina- 
tions. There are only two numbers. The gender is simple and 
natural. Every word according to its sex and nature is 
called he, she, or it. Six common relations of nouns are specifi- 
ed, viz., substance, place, time, parts, quality and action, to 
which every noun is referred in construction. All nouns, 
besides being divided into common and proper, causal and 
arbitrary, are also divided into two grand classes (jdti), viz., 
the superior and inferior class. Names of men, gods, and 
demons belong to the superior class. Names of all animate 
and inanimate things belong to the inferior class. 

Personal pronouns and nouns have two plural forms, both 
of which arc sometimes used as honorifics, designed to mark 
superiority in the person to whom they are addressed. Verbs 
used with such nominatives change their terminations ac- 

cordingly. Example : — 

Nan 1 Nam or Nation l We (by way of honorific, I) 

Nl Thou Nlr or Ninyal Ye You (by way of honorific, Thou) 

Aval She | Avar or Avar S ai The y { ( b y way of honorific, j ^ j 

There is another peculiarity in the use of the plural ndm and 
ndngaL Ndm includes both speaker and hearer ; as in the 
sentence we are all sinners . Ndngal excludes those spoken to, 
and is the proper correlative of nlngal, ye. In addressing the 
deity, it is common to use the plural nlr , devarir , literally, ^ 
gods! This usage is frequently violated by Europeans ; and 
there are certain individuals who have the hardihood to in- 
troduce innovations in the Tamil and Telugu Scriptures, and 
to use the singular nl in addres&s to the Deity, because 
they think it is more grammatical, and because some of the 
native authors have thus used it. 


The noun is called Peyar , name . 
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We shall only note the Tamil numerals, and where they 
agree with the Greek and Sanskrit : — 


Oniu or Oru 

One 

( V 

(v*> 

Re rid u 

Two 

ZvG 

f% 

M uridru 

Three 


% 

Nal or Nangu 

Four 



Ainthu 

Fi- e 

7 retire 

Krsrif 

Am 

Six 



E/.hu 

Seven 



Fttu 

Eight 

OK7U) 


Onpathu 

Nine 



Pathdm 

Ten 




The Tamil verb is not so complex as the Sanskrit. It is 
termed vincii , action ; and is divided into three parts, viz., the 
root, the termination , indicating person or thing ; and the 
particle , or intermediate augment, showing time. There is an 
exact correspondence in the termination between the demon- 
strative pronouns and the tHrd persons of verbs. A Tamil 
verb possesses only three original moods, viz., the indicative, 
imperative, and the infinitive. The optative and subjunctive 
are added. The last three are formed directly from the 
indicative in various ways. The imperative is generally the 
root. The indicative has three tenses, formed on a very 
simple method, and each tense has three persons ; and the 
genders are indicated by characteristic terminations in the 
third person singular and neuter plural The six incidents of 
the verb are, the agent \ instrument, place , action , time and object \ 
This part of Tamil grammar is beautifully simple and clear. 

All verbs have a causative form , made from the future indica- 
tive —Thus, from nadappen , I will walk, are formed the follow- 
ing causatives : — 

N:.<hpikkiren I cause to walk. 

Nadupikkaray Thou enusest to walk. 

Nadapikkeran ......... He causes to walk. 

• There is also a double or reflex causal verb, but seldom used. 
The Tamil language has a negative -verb, which, without the aid 
of particles, conveys a negative signification. Andersbn in 
his Grammar, remarks: "The formation of a negative verb 
by the mere removal (except in the third person neuter and 
its derivatives) of the several characteristic augments of the 
affirmative, is one of the striking peculiarities of the Tamil 
language.” From the root nada, walk, and from the indicative 
nadakkiren , I walk, is formed the negative narfavihi , I will not 
walk. 

In connection with verbs the defecting or auxiliary words are 
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to be considered. They are the participles and gerunds, which 
are constantly used in Tamil sentences. Participles supply the 
place of relative pronouns, which, except, in« the interrogative 
forms, do not exist in Tamil : as avan thantha panarn ithu y 
11 this (is) the money (which) he gave.” Thantha is a participle : 
there is no substantive or finite verb in the sentence, which 
in Tamil, as in Sanskrit, is frequently suppressed and under- 
stood. The verbal participle, or as Beschi calls it the gerund, 
is analogous to the compound perfect participle in English, 
as vanthu pondn , i having come, he is gone/ 

The vinaihuripu or symbolic word is peculiar to Tamil ; we 
know of no other language in which it exists. It exhibits in a 
striking light the scientific refinement of the high dialect. Ap- 
pellatives which are declined like common nouns abound in the 
language. Symbolic words are somewhat different ; they 
have the form and regimen of both nouns and verbs. As, in 
common with other languages, the verbal noun, in Tamil, is 
liable to inflection, so by a remarkable interchange of the pro- 
perties peculiar to different parts of speech, its symbolic words 
arc liable to be conjugated as verbs. Of the six incidents of 
the verb, already enumerated, the symbolic word, or nominal 
derivative, indicates only the first, viz., the agent , and is conju- 
gated through each person, gender, and number ; but is en- 
tirely indefinite as to mood, tense, &c. It is employed mostly 
in high Tamil, and is usually formed from a root or primitive 
noun, used chiefly as an adjective. It may also be formed 
from any noun. Thus from adi, step, foot, root, servitude, is 
formed adiyen , I your servant, &c. The existence of a con- 
jugated derivative gives the Tamil, a peculiarity of idiom, and 
the stamp of originality. 

The structure and idiom of the language are, we think, very 
simple and natural. Tamil grammarians do not treat of Syntax 
apart from Etymology. There are only two parts of a sen- 
tence, the subject and object, or the subject and predicate. 
The subject always precedes the finite verb, which concludes 
the sentence. The most important of the dependent words 
is placed nearest to its principal, and the least important far- 
thest from it. The adjective always precedes the substantive. 
The adverb precedes the verb. The infinitive precedes the 
governing verb. The negative branch of a sentence precedes 
the affirmative. The comparative precedes that which is com- 
pared. The similitude precedes that which is similar. The 
genitive precedes the governing noun. The cause precedes the 
effect. The reason precedes the inference. The purpose pre- 
cedes the determination. The condition or supposition pre- 
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cedes the consequence. These simple and natural rules are fully 
exemplified in Rhenius* Grammar, of which they occupy 
nearly 200 pages.. 

In active transitive verbs, both the subject and object pre- 
cede the verb ; as, nan avanai aditten : 4 1 him beat/ The Eng- 
lish sentence, The man who came here yesterday , would be re- 
versed in Tamil, thus : yesterday here (who) came (the) man. 

Adjectives admit of no variation of form to express gender, 
number or case, or even degrees of comparison. Th* compa- 
rative is expressed by the dative or ablative case of the noun. 
As — 44 this is better than that,” would be, to that this is better : 
the superlative is expressed by of all , as, God is greatest/' 
would be, of all \ God (is) great . 

The remarkable idiom of the language is said by Anderson, 
to be, “ in point of terseness, energy, and spirit, perhaps unri- 
valled.” — (p. 134). Dr. Schmid, a fellow labourer with Rhenius, 
and a good linguist, gives this testimony : — * “ The mode of col- 
locating its words follows the logical or intellectual order, more 
so than even the Latin or Greek.” He adduces a passage 
from Horace, in which the rules of Tamil collocation are strictly 
observed ; so that in translating it into Tamil, we need not 
change the position of a single word ; we quote the passage for 
the benefit of those who are fond of translating : — 

M Linguenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, practer invisas cupiessos, 

Ulla brevem doininum sequetur." 

Car hi. Lib. IL, Ode 13. 

We shall give an example, too, which cannot but be transla- 
ted word for word — Here it is: — 

Is< ciates orator unam orationem viginti talentis vendidit. 

hocrates endra ( called ) frasangi oru pi asangatai irupathn ponnuhhu virtan , 

Or let us take another shorter Latin sentence, and put it into 
Tamil and Sanskrit, and sec how they stand. 

i llh mulla res est 

Avaituku mikka porul tindu . 

Tasya bahu dhanant asti. 

To him much money is. „ 

After this we need yot say with Mr. Percival in his Land of 
the Vedas, that “the idiom or syntax of the language is widely 
different from that of the Indo-Germanic tongues ; and for the 
most part the order of arrangement is the opposite of that 


Klienius’ Life, p. 564. 
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which is followed by them.” We quote, however, the following 
passtge, from his interesting book, with much pleasure : — 

“ Perhaps no language combines greater force with equal 
u brevity ; and it may be asserted that no human speech is 
“ more close and philosophic in its expression, as an exponent of 
“ the mind. The sequence of things, of thought, purpose, action 
Ct and its results, is always maintained inviolate. Rank and sta- 
“ tion are provided for by the use of various pronouns, extend- 
‘ ing to Several degrees of honorific expression. The lan- 
1 guage teems with words expressive of the different degrees 

* of affinity. Where, in European languages, a long periphrasis 

* would be required, Tamil presents the thing in its own single 
“ term : and this fecundity extends to all the ramifications of 
“ the family tree. If I speak of a sister, I may either take a 
“ word that gives the relationship subsisting between us, or I 
“ may select one that will indicate our relative ages. Measures 
“ and divisions of time are equally minute and expressive. 

" The language, thus specific, gives to the mind a readiness 
“ and clearness of conception, whilst its terseness and philoso- 
u phic idiom afford equal means of lucid utterance.” 

Other characteristic points in the language might be speci- 
fied ; but we deem it necessary to add a few of the very com- 
mon roots and words peculiar to Tamil, to enable philologists 
to determine its place in the classification of languages. They 
are: udu, clothe; edit, take; kodu, give; padu , become, 
suffer, lie down; vidu, quit, leave; pira to bring forth, to be 
born (Latin pario) ; udai, break; vai, place ; po, go ;kan, see; 
sey, do ; kal, learn ; kol , kill ; chol, tell ; nil , stand ; vil, sell ; 
thin, eat ; odu, run ; Rat tit, tie; padu , sing; podu , put; initdu , 
shut ; thira, open ; para , fly ; mar a, forget ; led, watch ; ihd, 
give ; theri , know ; vd, come ; avd , desire Rudi, drink ; an, 
know. Some of the very common nouns are ; tharai, earth, 
(Latin terra) ; v&n, sky, heaven ; vazhy , way, (Latin, via) ; an, 
man ; pen , woman (English hen) ; magan, son ; magal ; daugh- 
ter ; thalai , head ; murijn , face ; Ran, eye ; pal, teeth ; na, t 
tongue ; it dal, body ; uyir, life ; Rat, foot"; Rai, hand; past, 
hunger ; ndyiru, sun ; mid , moon ; a ram, virtue ; mar am, vice. 

The classic word for God is Kadavul, and one of the signifi- 
cations given to it is good. Here wehafe the Saxon word God, 
the Gothic Gut h, the German Gott, the Danish and Swedish 
Gud , and the Persian Khoda ; and it is pleasing to know, that 
people so far apart from one another, worship God under the 
same name. 

Mr. Percival says that he has been informed by those com- 
petent to give information, that there is a striking similarity 
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between the Tamil and the Scythian tongues — (p. 94.)* Mr. 
Hoisington, of the American Mission in Ceylon, in a paper 
published in thg American Oriental Journal, traces analogies 
between the Tamil and Hebrew. His account of the history 
and relations of the language is not unworthy of a place in 
our pages. He says : — 

a There is reason to believe, that India was originally settled 
“ by two branches from the -family of Shem, One branch came 
“ in at the north-west, across the Indus ; the other at the 
“ south-west, by sea. The language of the latter branch of 
“ this Jndo-Shemitic family was Tamil This may be shown 
“ in several ways. 

“ The Muni A gusty a is claimed by the Tamilars to be the 
c< father of their purer, or high dialect. He prescribed its 
“ grammatical rules, and polished the language. This Agastya 
“ is said to have resided on the hill Pothiya, which belonged 

“ to the Pandian kingdom. It was not the Pothiya of the 

“ north, another name for Tibet. It stated in the Ramayana 

“ that Rama, the hero of the earliest of the Hindu epks, on 

“his first visit to the south, found Agastya in that region, as 
“ the head of a company of Rishis. This would seem to esta- 
“ blish the existence of the Tamil, as the language of the 
“ south of India, as early, at least, as 1200 B. C. It had then 
“ already received its distinctive poetic character, which marks 
“ the high dialect. As the language of the masses, it must 
“ therefore have existed much earlier. 

“Some of the best authors among the -natives of Southern 
“ India, admit that the father of their pure Tamil dialect was 
a from the north of India, where the Tamil was the native 
4 ‘ language, and where he learned the Sanskrit. This accords 
“ with recently developed facts respecting the relation of the 
“ Tamil to the aboriginal tribes of Northern India, which go 
“ with augmented force, to indicate that the Tamil was the 
“ original language of all India. The dominion of the Sanskrit 
“ over this early language, has been like the conquests of the 
>4 ‘ Hindus, whose proper language it was, over the earlier tribes, 
“ extending gradually from the north-west and being nearly 
“ complete in the fields of its first conquest : but les£ so at 
“ the south/’ • 

“Again, this position is confirmed by a reference to the 
“ Bible. The five articles mentioned in 1 st Kings x. 22 , were 
“ all to be obtained in Ceylon and Southern India, and it was 

* In the recent Numbers of the Asiatic Researches there arc some interesting 
papers on this subject ; but we have not seen them. 
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44 believed collectively in no other place. In that passage the 
“ word rendered peacock tdkai, is a pure Tamil word \ a primi- 
14 tive triliteral dissyllabic term. It is not found in Sanskrit, 

44 nor in any other Indian language not allie<3 to the Tamil. 

44 Some lexicographers have considered this to be radically the 
41 same as the Sanskrit sikhi. But this word has been adopted 
44 in the Tamil in the form of siki. Every Tamil scholar knows 
a that siki and tokai are radically distinct. The term kapi ren- 
4 ‘ dered ape, but more properly meaning monkey, is just as it 
44 stands in Tamil. This is found also in the Sanskrit. But 
44 we know that Sanskrit was introduced into Southern India 
44 beforte Solomon’s time ; and therefore the world may be 
44 regarded as transferred from the Tamil to the Hebrew, 

44 especially as it is found in such close mention with the pure 
41 Tamil word above named. The same may be said of the 
44 word rendered ivory, in the passage referred to, literally 
44 tooth of elephants. The part meaning elephant is found in 
44 Tamil as well as in Sanskrit. These considerations seem 
44 to indicate very clearly whence the Trashishan fleet of 
44 Solomon brought those articles, and also, to determine the 

language of the people from whom they were obtained. 

44 There are other considerations which go to show that the 
44 Tamil was the language of the first settlers of Southern 
44 India. The earliest names of places, things, &c., of the 
44 south are pure Tamil, having no connection with the Sans- 
4t krit. These have been in many cases displaced by terms 
44 from the language of the dominant religion, Brahmanism . 

44 Such is the case with regard to Madura, Ramnad, Rama’s 
44 bridge, Travancore, which were formerly called respectively 
41 Alavay , Mukavai , Kallanai , Malaiyalam. The same of Tinne- 
44 velly, a country where the Shaiiars abound, who are undoubt- 
edly a portion of the aboriginal race. Its name is in pure 
44 Tamil. TirunelvUi , The original term for Point Calimere is 
44 in Tamil Kadi Kami. 

44 These remarks intimate, what it is believed will be found 
44 to be the fact, that the Tamil belongs to the Shemitic family of • 
44 languages . If so, it presents a new and interesting variety ; 

44 and one, it is thought, well deserving the attention of the 
6t philologist and ethnologist. 

14 The roots, which are mostly verbal, are generally triliteral 
i( dissyllabic. A few words are composed of but two 
4 * letters, and few have more than two syllables. 

44 Some Tamil words are so similar to Hebrew as at once to 
44 indicate their common origin. The following are given as 
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examples of this similarity in vocables, being about one in 
every ten compared.” Many more doubtless exist 


T^niL 

Pari, to produce. 

Aru , to reap, pluck, ike. 
Era , to ascend, increase. 
Art> lion. 

Art, light. 

Aran , Lord. 

Pattis house, gold. 

Ur, town. 

Pamia , to make. 

Mayvu , death. 


Hebrew. 

K-D to create. 

T T 

rn» to reap, pluck. 
0”tN be high. 
’"IN bon. 

"liN light. 

Lord. 

/V2 huusc. 

TJOT town . 
rrn to build, 
death. * 


“ The Tamiliars use athu, that, as indicative of the Supreme 
“ Eternal God ; it is one of their most expressive appellations 
“for the undeveloped or unorganized Deity. This suggests 
“the remark of Lovvth, that the Hebrew word tfVI He is 
" often equivalent to the true Eternal God/f Dieut , xxxi, } 0—32, 
“ 39. Psalms cii . , 27.” 

There are others who think there is a greater similarity 
between the Tamil and Greek. Anderson, in the Preface to 
his Grammar, notices the following points of coincidence : (1.) 
“The Tamil alphabet, like that of the Greek, consisted or igi- 
u nally of only sixteen letters. (2.) As in the ancient Greek, so 
“ in Tamil, there is not any spirt tus asper (3.) In the rules of 
“ Sandhi , specially after short dissyllables ending in u , and after 
“ final vowels, the letter^ or v must be inserted before a vowel, 
“ which illustrates, in a remarkable manner, that part of the 
“operation of the digamma in ancient Greek, which seemed to 
“ obviate the hiatus produced by the collision of vowels. (4.) 
“ In Tamil the letters p and v are interchangeable.” 

Mr. Anderson's remarks tempt us to add a few Greek words, 
which in sound and sense bear a remarkable resemblance with 
JTamil : — 


aipu) 

dfiCTtf 

*y aka 
cyeipetv 


to raise Tamil tra. 

virtue „ aram. 

milk „ pdl, 

near „ iftge, here. 

tn awnlren * fiouru. r»i« 


* Adam Clarke’s theory that the Hebrew ndkash (the serpent that deceived Eve) 
was a monkey, would be borne out in Tamil ; for ndga signifies monkey as well 
as serpent, 

t ?T 7 ^tkat the sole reality. See Vedanta Sara, by Dr. Ballantyne, 

p. 60, 61 . Greek to, 7a. Latin ista, utud. 
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£p})VU) 

to put on 

Tamil udu % (from which uddl> the body, 

IITTLIV 

to speak 


iyamba . 

O'tjXw 

a female 


thaiyal , wife, woman. 

l$OV 

behold 

» 

itk6. 

KCllVO* 

new 

•» 

kanni , virgin. 

tCpCCLS 

flesh 

» 

kari. 

KWCAD 

to adore 

»» 

karri, to bow. 

TTdKVV 

a song 

» 

fid, song. 

•jraiv 

child 


pay a, boy. 

7ra\atoc 

old 

>» 

palya. 

Trnppyaia 

openly 

M 

pardsam . 

ttciOciv 

to persuade 

W 

paithu. 

7TOICIV 

to make 

11 

fiannu . 

TroXiS- 

city 

1) 

fidldyam , encampment, suburb. 

7T0\V * ? 

.much 

11 

pala. 

7 TOXXOI 

many 


pnlcr . 

7T0T6 

a long time 

» 

pothu , time, when. 

T flats 

peacock 


thogai . 

TTVp 

fire 

» 

pori , spark. 

S'VP 

it is necessary 

11 

akkarau 

ircua 

to shake 


asai. 


Many words in all languages agree in sound and signi- 
fication, thereby evidently indicating a common origin. We 
might even draw analogies between English and Tamil. Mr. 
Stokes, in an excellent translation of a Tamil work, has noted 
the following : — 


Cash. 

kasiis 

Kill. 

kol. 

Boy. 

paya. 

Penny. 

pariam. 

Put. 

podu. 

Want. 

vendu . 

Hen. 

fieri . 

Go. 

pd. 

Hole. 

pallanu 

Behind. 

pin . 

Sack. 

saku . 


On this portion of our subject we have perhaps occupied 
too much of our space. W T e regret, indeed, we have not had 
the benefit of the papers that have recently appeared on this 
subject in the publications of the Royal Asiatic Society ; anfi 
we therefore refrain from offering any decided opinion of our 
own : at present we feel our inability for the task of theoriz- 
ing. But we must allow the learned* Editor of Dr. Rottler’s 
Dictionary to give us the benefit of his researches. In his 
elaborate Preface to the fourth part of the Tamil Dictionary, 
he states his views of the language. He is decidedly on the 
side of Ellis in thinking the “ Sanskrit to be not of the same 
genus or stem " as the Tamil. “ It is possible to write,” 
he says, “ a simple sentence in puve native Tamil ; and then 
V 
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“to express the same meaning in words almost wholly of 
« Sanskrit derivation : the difference, in the two cases, being 
" something like the difference in the English style of Swift 
“and Johnson. * He hazards an opinion, (derived, in a very 
“ great degree, from wading through the polyglot Mackenzie 
“collection of MSS.) that there was originally one simple, 
“ homogeneous dialect spoken by the rude aborigines, from 
“ Himalaya to Cape Comorin The earliest probable refine- 
“ ment was in the Pali of the north, and the Tamil of the 
“extreme south. That the old Tamil could have done with- 
“out much of the gilding which it has received (from Sans- 
“ krit) is certain. The result, however, of a process, not very 
“dissimilar to that which the early Saxon has undergone, is to 
“ render the Tamil language (like our native English) one of 
“ the most copious, refined, and polished languages spoken 
“ by man. ” 

We now come to the second, and perhaps, more interesting 
part of our subject, the Tamil Literature, Native authors have 
divided their literature into two great divisions, viz,, Ilakka - 
ram, * the art of writing elegantly or grammatically ; and 
Ilakkiam , ■f elegant ly written works or classics. The first com- 
prises all works on Grammar, including Logic, Prosody, and 
Rhetoric, and also the Nigandus or Dictionaries. The second 
includes all approved poetical compositions, .original and 
translated. Ilakhiam is composition constructed on the princi- 
pal of the Ilakkanam . 

Ilakbmam , or Belles Lett res , as Bcschi calls it, is treated 
under five heads : i. Letters . This constitutes that part of 
Grammar which treats of the number, name, order, origin, 

. form, quantity, initials, finals, medials, substitutes, and combina- 
tions of letters. In one word it is Orthography. 2. Words , 

This part treats of the four parts of speech, viz,, the noun, 
the verb, the particles, and the adjectives. This includes 
Etymology and Syntax. 3. Matter; or the mode in which, 
by writing words, a discourse is formed. This treats of am- 
# plification, the passions and affections of the mind, which act 
internally on man, and things of the external world. 4. Versi- 
fication , or the laws of Prosody. 5, Embellishment , or Rhetoric, 
Under all these heads the Tamil is very full and complete. 

Agastiar is said to* have written the Institutes of Tamil 
Grammar. His work, with the exception of a few Sutras , 
which have been recently printed, is supposed to be lost. The 
work of one of his immediate disciples, named Tholkapianar 
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( ancient author ), bearing his name, exists. The scholar has 
evidently not followed the simplicity of the master. Pavananti ) 
a learned Jain, has the honour of producing the N annul which 
has superseded all other grammatical treatises, and is deserved- 
ly held in the highest estimation. This work has had many 
commentators. Pavananti only wrote on letters and words. Mr. 
Stokes has justly remarked of this work, that it “ stands con- 
spicuous among the grammatical treatises of all nations, for 
logical arrangement and comprehensive brevity. ” The term 
N annul literally good thready corresponds exactly to the French 
Belles Letters and the Latin Litterce Hmnaniores. We have seen 
the Laghu Kaumudi , and the excellent translation of it by Dr. 
Ballantyne, of the Benares College, and we have tried to read 
some of the Sutras of Panini incorporated in that work; but 
we must reiterate of them the remark of Sir William Jones, 
that they are “ dark as the darkest oracle . ” The Sutras of 
Pavananti, however, arc concise yet comprehensive : they are 
simple, plain, and obvious. A part of this work has been 
translated and published at Madras, by W. Joycs, a Young East 
Indian, and Samuel Pillay, a native Christian ; and the work, 
as far as it goes, shows much labour and carefulness, and does 
the translators great credit. We have a manuscript translation 
of the whole work, a copy of which we placed in the hand of 
a learned German, who is now in his native land publishing Tamil 
books. Of the author Pavananti, nothing more is known than 
that he was the son of Sanmathi of Sanagapuram . From his 
invocation to A rga Deva , we learn that he was a Jain or a Bud- 
dhist, who lived in the Pandya kingdom, in the palmy days 
of Tamil literature. We have no way of ascertaining the period 
when he lived. In his Preface he says that he wrote under 
the patronage of one Gangan . He acknowledges that he 
follows the path hezon out by ancient authors. He considers 
Tamil as one of the eighteen languages. There is certainly 
inultinn in parvo in the 462 .Sutras he has written. 

Pavananti’s Preface is a learned dissertation, replete with 
instruction, well worth the attention of any student. It # 
contains what would be called the philosophy of education. 
In his general Preface, for he writes two, a general and a parti- 
cular, he treats on the five following subjects: 1. The nature 
of a classical work. 2. The character and qualifications of a 
teacher. 3. The method of teaching. 4. The character and 
qualifications of the scholar, and, 5. The conduct of scholars 
during the time of instruction. He writes largely on the first 
subject. Some of his remarks, to the fastidious ears of a Euro- 
pean, would be irrelevant. He deals^in what would be consi- 
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dcrcd, far-fetched illustrations. All works, he says, are of 
three kinds : Primary , Supplemental , and Deducive. The Pri- 
mary work originates from the Deity, who is of perfect and infi- 
nite understanding : thereby attributing language and letters 
to a divine origin. There is no wisdom without Revelation* Sup- 
plemental and Deducive works are human, but must be in ac- 
cordance with the divine. Original communications should be 
quoted in all their purity and integrity. He enumerates seven 
principles or characteristics of authorship, viz*, consent, dissent, 
neutrality, originality, selection, criticism, and dogmatism. 
He specifies ten defects and ten beauties of language. The 
defects are : brevity, redundancy, tautology, contradiction, 
vulgarisms, ambiguity, weakness, irrelevancy, inappropriate 
transitions, and unintelligibleness. The ten beauties are : con 
ciseness, clearness or comprehensiveness, agrccabkness, use of 
appropriate words, harmony, profundity, method, respect for 
standard authorities, choice of proper subjects, and illustra- 
tions. He enumerates thirty-two cannons of criticism, some 
of them, we confess, wc car;. iot understand. “ True criticism,” 
he says, “ consists in (i) showing the consistency of the sub- 
ject of a work with generally received opinions as well as 
“ with those of approved authors, and (2) in a nicety of 
“judgment by the exercise of which fit places are awarded 
‘‘ to appropriate topics.” His definition of a Sutra is good ; 

“ a Sutram contains as much matter in as few words as possi- 
“ hie, and still tire force and minuteness of the same is so un- 
“ affected thereby, that they appear as dear as the reflexion 
“of an object in a mirror.” I11 his estimation a commentary 
should contain fourteen particulars, vis,, the text, its pur- 
port, its several bearings, definition, divisions, examples, 
objections, answers, explanatory notes, analysis, paraphrase, 
dogma, advantage, and proof. 

1 1 is estimate of the character and qualifications of a teacher 
is by no means low. He should be respectable both in his con- 
nexions and in the amount of his knowledge. He should 
^rave experience, and possess a facility in communicating 
knowledge. Like the sea-girt earth he should be encompass- 
ed with the circle of the sciences, be patient and immoveable 
as a mountain, just and equitable as a balance, and his repu- 
tation should be as fragrant as the rose. In teaching, a suit- 
able time and place should be selected, and then, on an elevated 
scat, the teacher is to invoke the Divine Being for a blessing on 
his work. This is wholesome advice, emanating from a hea- 
then ; and worth the attention of the school masters of a Chris- 
tian government in a heathen land ! Having well digested 
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the subject of his lectures, he should in a gentle and agree- 
able manner communicate instruction, considering well the 
capacities of his scholars, and the objects of their pursuits. 
The best attention of the teacher is to be bestowed on his own 
sons, the sons of his own preceptor, the sons of his sovereign, 
those who pay well ’ those who are promising, and those who are 
likely to prove eminent in the public service. 

lie classifies scholars under three orders. The first is com- 
pared to a swan and cow, indicative of discrimination and 
reflection . The second is compared to parrots who learn and 
prattle, but understand not. The third is compared to a vessel 
full of holes, that lets the instructions received by one car 
escape by the other. No instruction is to be imparted 
to drunkards, slothful, self-opinionated, lascivious, thievish, 
sickly, and stupid fellows.* Together with thirst for know- 
ledge and a maintenance of good character, the duties of a 
scholar are punctual attendance, strict obedience and con- 
formity to rules. 

The mode of improvement is said to consist in extensive 
reading, revision and digest of studies, and in the acquaint- 
ance and conversation of the learned. The first, even care- 
ful attention to a subject is insufficient A second revisal is 
necessary. The subject is mastered only in the third review : 
one-fourth of perfection is attained by self-exertion ; another 
fourth is obtained by communication with the learned ; the 
remaining half is secured, and the summit of perfection reached, 
by teaching others. 

In the Particular Preface , Pavananti treats on various sub- 
jects regarding authorship, and the art of book-making. We 
shall simply touch on a few of them. A work is to be 
named from the nature of its contents, the name of the 
author, the character of the metre or style in which it is 
written, or according to the author’s option or fancy. There 
arc four ways in which a book may be produced : by abridge- 
ment, by enlargement, by a union of both, and by translation. 
A preface should not be written by the author himself; ^ 
least that part of the preface which must be necessarily 
egotistic ; but by the author s tutor, or a fellow student, or a 
pupil, or by a fit commentator or editor. There are cir- 
cumstances, however, when a man nifty praise himself. They 
arc, when appeal is made to a superior for support ; when 


* “Till a man learns that the first, second, and third duty of a schoolmaster is 
to get rid of unpromising subjects, a great public school will never be what it 
might be. and what it ought to be.” — Arnold. 
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it is necessary to make known one's own worth ; and when 
Tailed at for ignorance by opponents. 

Notwithstanding the existence of so excellent a Grammar, 
the Tamilians did not cultivate the* science of philology. 
There is no attempt at tracing the meaning of roots, and there 
is very little on the connexion of their own language with 
Sanskrit, or any of the other vernacular. They confined 
themselves to the study of their own language, and endea- 
voured to enrich it with words and idr ms of Sanskrit We 
think the same remark applicable to all the fndian languages, 
even the Sanskrit. The Brahman was too proud to trace 
connexion between the language of the Gods and the spoken 
tongues. They may have canons of criticism ; but the re- 
mark is true that “ in the west the free spirit of criticism 
was developed ; in the east never.” 

Ziegcnbalg, the first Protestant Missionary in India, was the 
first who wrote a grammar of Tamil in Latin. Ylxs gram- 
ma tica Tamttlica was printed at Halit' in Germany in 1716. 
Of all European writers in Tamil the first rank must be awarded 
to Constantius Joseph Bcschi, whose grammars of the low 
and high dialect are held in great estimation. His grammar 
of the colloquial dialect was written in Latin, and dated 
Mission of Madura , 29 th January 1728 ; and printed at Tran- 
quebar in 1739. A second edition was printed at the College 
Press of the Madras Government in J S 1 3 : an edition of the 
same book was recently issued from the Jesuit Press at 
Pondicherry. An English translation of this work was first 
made by the Rev. C. H, Horst, in 1S07, and printed by the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s Press at Madras in 1831. 
An improved edition, or as the editor would have it, a new 
translation, by the Rev. G. W. Mahon, was printed in 1848. 
The book was originally written for the use of Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries. It has proved an invaluable aid to many who have 
studied the language, and especially to Protestant Missionaries, 
From the author’s preface, we extract the following pas- 
sage 

— “ Nor, have I meditated writing this new grammar of the 

* Tamil language, under the presumption that I know more 

* than others. But a pertain personage, both connected with 

* me by old acquaintance, and conspicuous to all by his singu- 
f lar worth, so urged this work by his requests, that observant 
1 whether of my love or my respect, I thought I could no lon- 
‘ ger refuse what was solicited with so much anxious earnest- 
ness by such a man, especially since the mere desires of men 
‘ of this note, although th^ come in the guise of entreaty, are, 
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“ in fact, commands, which it is unlawful for an ingenous mind 
:£ to pass by.” He concludes thus : “ Nor will I detain you 
longer, most religious fathers, who performing this embassy 
' for Christ, soon to become preachers of the Gentiles, have by 
his counsel become converted to the simplicity of children ; 
and with admirable zeal, though wont elsewhere to instruct 
others in the sublimest matters, have here begun to lisp the 
‘ barbarous sounds, which, you have modestly not disdained to 
‘ learn from others. To this your apostolic desire, this little 
‘ work of mine, wishes to afford its service. If you are of 
opinion that you have received any assistance from it, pray 
‘ ye the common Lord of the harvest, that I also, following 
‘ your example, may not sit down in slothful idleness in His 
!i vineyard — Farewell.” 

To this useful book, he soon afterwards added his grammar 
of the high dialect, written in 1730. This will always be con- 
sidered a standard work. The two grammars put together com- 
plete the subject, and contain all that a student needs to know 
concerning the language. Though others have written gram- 
mars since, in our estimation, Beschi stands unrivalled. His 
second grammar was translated into English by the accom- 
plished Babington of the Madras Civil Service. Beschi has 
also written a grammar for the use of the natives, on the native 
plan in Sutras, containing all the five parts of Ilakkanam or 
grammar, and called it Thonmtl (the old or ancient work) in 
opposition to N annul, the popular Tamil Grammar. 

Beschi’s knowledge of the Tamil language and literature was 
very extensive. He was a master of the language ; knew more 
of it perhaps than any native of modern times. His writings 
in prose and poetry, original and translated, are voluminous. 
It is natural to wish to know something of the history and 
private life of such a man. We have a full published life of 
him in Tamil. He was called by the natives Viramdmuni , i. e., 
the Heroic Devotee. He was born in Italy ; he was educated 
for the Church at Rome ; and joined the order of Jesuits. 
Having distinguished himself as a man of superior natural anA 
acquired attainments, he was appointed by the Pope to the 
East India Mission, and arrived at Goa, according to one ac- 
count in 1700, and to another 1707. Fired with ambition to 
follow in the track of Francis Xavier, and with zeal to propagate 
his faith, he was diligent in the study of the language. He stu- 
died even Persian, with the J esuit policy of fitting himself for 
the service of the State, and for the promotion of the views of 
his religious order. As Schwartz, so Beschi, became connected 
with the State, and was employed, by a native prince under 
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Chanda Sahib , the Nabob of Trichinopoly ; he acted as Dewan 
or Minister, in 1736. 

He was sent t <3 the Madura Mission; where, a century be- 
fore, Robert de Nobiii, nephew to the famous Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, established himscif as a Brahman from the West, This 
dc Nobiii was called ty the natives Tativa Pdthagar (Teacher 

of Truth,) and wrofe a treatise in Tamil on the nature of 

the soul, showing the identity and individuality of the human 
spirit. He also composed a book on Christian doctrines ; and 
is said to have forged certain writings in Sanskrit- Beschi 
succeeded in a place where such a man laboured ; and acting 
under the orders and approbation of his provincial, the 
Archbishop of Cranganore, he followed in the footsteps of 
his order, who then acted in direct opposition to the ex- 
press injunctions of their master, the Pope. Beschi con- 
formed in his dress, food, &c., to the customs of the people ; 

and assumed the pomp and pageantry of a Hindu guru. He 
fell in with their prejudices, went about dressed in purple flow- 
ing garments, a white turban, and yellow slippers. In his 
hand he carried a silver-mounted cane. In his ears and fingers 
lie wore rings set with precious stones. He travelled on a 
white horse or in a stately palanquin ; a man held a purple silk 
umbrella over him, another fanned him with peacock feathers, 
lie was seated on a tiger skin ; and a retinue followed. When 
he was the dewan of Chanda Sahib, he was called lsmathi San - 
nydst\ and got for his maintenance four villages yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,200 Rupees. 

He is said to have been a great linguist. The most cele- 
brated of his works are the T ho until ox Grammatical Institutes ; — 
the Thcmbdvani (the Unfading Garland ) y an epic setting forth 
the History of the Bible, and specially the Life of our Lord ; — 
and the Chat nr aka rat hi, a Dictionaryof the high dialect, in his 
great poem which no native would think was written by a 
European, he follows the plan of the Hindu Epics, and fills it 
•up with much that is fabulous. It was printed for the first 
time at Pondicherry, in 1S50, in three volumes. Mis Chatura - 
kardthi is a Dictionary in four parts, viz., 1. Containing all 
words in general and classical use. 2. Synonyms. 3. Various 
word's which are included under the generic or technical terms 
of the language, and 4. Rhythmical words to aid poetical 
composition. His Dictionary in Latin, French, and Tamil has 
been published at Pondicherry. He also wrote a Clavis Huma - 
niorum Ta muhcd Idiomatic , but we have not seen it. 

In 1740, when the MMiratta army under Nadar Sing be- 
sieged Trichinopoly, and l&ok Chanda^ Sahib captive, an end was 
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put to the political power of the Jesuit. He retired to Mana- 
p&r, thirty miles south-west of Trichinopoly, and there, in the 
service of his church, he died in 1742. 

His translator, Mr. Babington, says regarding him : “ It re- 
mains a subject of regret, that talents so rare should have been 
devoted to the promotion of a religion scarcely less replete 
with error than that which it supplanted : but we may draw 
‘this practical conclusion from Beschi’s success, that a thorough 
‘acquaintance with Hindu learning and a ready compliance in 
matters of indifference, with Hindu customs, are powerful 
human means, to which the Jesuits owed much of their sue- 
'‘cess, and which should not, as it is too much the case, be des- 
* pised by those who undertake the task of conversion in a 
better cause.” 

The Rudiments of the Tamil Grammar , by Robert An- 
derson , of the Madras Civil Service, was published in 
London, in 1821. The author was compelled, in 1819, by a 
declining state of health, to relinquish his Civil appointment in 
India, and was appointed Assistant Oriental Professor at 
Haileybury. His grammar was composed for the benefit of 
English students. He has made Beschi’s two grammars the 
basis of his own ; following the scheme of Wanostrocht’s 
French grammar, he points out analogies ; and it is alto- 
gether a well-digested, neatly got up book. 

He was followed by Rhcnius, missionary in the service of 
the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevclly. “ Finding,” he 
says, “ the grammatical works previously published, defective in 
various respects, especially in regard to Syntax,” he wrote 
his grammar ; the first edition of which was printed in 1836. On 
Orthography and Etymology he follows the order of native 
grammars. He is pretty full on Syntax ; but has made one 
great mistake, and that is, he has coined his examples instead 
of giving them from native books. He professes to give us 
pi 4 te Tamil ; but pure Tamil of his own concoction. With 
the helps he had, and with his clearness of head and gencrrfl 
scholarship, he might have written a better grammar than 
he has done. But his work has thrown the others into 
the shade, and has greatly helped the, student. His experience 
regarding the best method of learning the language is worthy 
of attention. “ It will be asked, lie says, how shall we acquire 
“ the proper Tamil idiom ? I answer, that it can only be ac- 
“ quired by the assistance of a learned native, who knows the 
“ native grammars well, has had no practice in English and 
“ foreign compositions, possesses a clrar and logically thinking 
“ intellect, and is no flatterer. With persons of this character 
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“ I was early brought into connexion ; and to this providential 
“circumstance must be attributed whatever degree of critical 
‘'knowledge I have obtained.” Rher.ius’ Tamil compositions 
arc clear and idiomatic ; but he wanted the poetical turn of 
mind, which characterises Beschi and even Fabricius. Besides 
the revision of the New Testament, he has written a Body of 
Divinity, a book on the Evidences, and many useful tracts. 

The first English and lamil Dictionaiy, by Fabricius and 
Breithaupt, missionaries at Madras, was published in 1779. 
We do not think Fabricius and Breithaupt had any means 
of consulting Beschi’s Dictionary in manuscript Their work 
appears to be an independent compilation ; and was written 
chiefly by Fabricius, when he was in jail, for debt contracted 
by standing security for other people. The Dictionary enabled 
him to discharge his liabilities. 

Tlie American missionaries at Jaffna have put forth a very 
useful English and Tamil Dictionary, which is now extensively 
used. Rottler’s great Dictionary was the woik of his long life. 
It is in four parts; but h< died before the second part was 
printed. The first part was printed in 1834. The work then 
devolved on Mr. Taylor, the editor, who has carried the whole 
through the press. The plan of the work is said to be phi- 
losophical, referring all words to the simplest roots or primi- 
tive forms. But the plan has its disadvantages.* It occupies 
too much space, and makes the book very large and expen- 
sive. A Dictionary on an improved plan is now in the Madras 
American Mission Press ; but wc do not think it will supersede 
Bottler. 

We now enter upon the province of Ilakkiam or Tamil 
classical works ; and as Poetry always pleases, we trust this part 
of our subject will not be uninteresting. In various periods of 
the world men have arisen to astonish and delight it. In times 
when the minds of men were not distracted by the attempt to 
attain a variety of knowledge, a single faculty, and one capable 
of great improvement by exercise, might easily be supposed 
to attain to a great degree of excellence. Every nation has 
its poets. Poetry has always its birth in the infancy of the 
social state, and is the means of transmitting events to a higher 
antiquity than Prose. Thence we have the Iliad of Homer , the 
Ramayana of Valmiki , and the CJiintamani of some unknown 
writer in Tamil. The Hindus appear to have cultivated 
both the Contemplative and Plastic Kinds of Poetry, The 
great popular Tamil Epic is the Ramayana of Kamban , and 
the great moral book in Tamil is the Knral of Tiruvalluvar . 

We have both the great ^indu Epics in Tamil, and all the 
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great Puranas , so that we are well stocked with mythology. 
Kamban, the writer of the Tamil Ramayana , deserves special 
notice as being a genuine poet. It has b$en well remarked 
that no translation of an ancient Poem in rhyme can be faith- 
ful, and that no translation of poetry, unless it be in rhyme, will 
ever be read. These remarks apply to the Tamil Ramayana, 
Kamban does not strictly translate, but gives his own version 
of the story, not differing materially from the original. We 
have read both, and at times we were at a loss to know to 
which of the poets the palm of victory was to be assigned. 
Kamban’s Tamil Ramayana may be compared to Pope's Iliad, 
Valnliki is diffuse and simple ; Kamban abridges but elaborates. 
There is a profusion of ornament at times ; here and there 
abounding in beautiful touches of expression. We believe it 
will generally be found that a copy deviates from its original, 
not l n becoming more simple, but in the addition of graces, 
the necessity of which was not felt by those, to whom the first 
impression belongs. 

With the failing common to all Hindu poets, Kamban de- 
voted one verse in every hundred he composed, to the praise of 
his patron and benefactor ; on which account, when the poem 
was submitted to the Madura College for sanction, some of the 
Professors objected to it on the score of having human praise 
mixed up \t ith divine. The Brahmans were jealous of the 
rival poem ; but on proper representation by Kamban, of the 
necessity of his offering some tribute to the memory of his 
benefactor, the collegians allowed him to retain one verse to 
every thousand he composed in praise of his benefactor. The 
poet overjoyed at this concession, rose up in the midst of the 
learned assembly, and said, “ I considered my bene fact or as one 
in a hundred \ but this illustrious assembly have considered him one 
in a thousand ” ! It is reported of the poet, that after he finished 
his Ramayana , he entirely lost his poetic inspiration, and was 
known to listen with intense admiration to his own poems 
when recited, without knowing that he was the author. 

Bcschi, in an Appendix to his high Tamil grammar, has® 
given us his thoughts on the art of Tamil poetry. The Tamil 
poets, he remarks, use the genuine language of poetry. They 
rarely mention any object to which they do not couple some 
ornamental epithet. When they speak of a tree, they describe 
it cither as green, or loaded with flowers, or shady, or majesti- 
cally large, or as having all these qualities. They never men- 
tion a mountain, without representing it as rising among woods 
or watered by fountains, or decked with flowers. Sometimes 
they employ this embellishment to ^rxcess. They are full of 
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metaphor and allegory. They are at times extravagantly 
hyperbolical. In the Tamil Naishadam , it is said of Bamayanti , 
the consort of the hero, that when Brahma had created her, 
her beautiful fo»*m bad only one rival in the universe, and that 
was the fair moon. Bu‘ Brahma, determined that every beauty 
should centre in Dam ay anti, took a handful of beauty from off 
the face of the moon, and threw it into that of Damayanti's. 
The deformity thus made, is still apparent, in the moon. The 
Tamil poets delight in similes as all eastern poets do. They 
indulge in fiction, and pay little regard to nature. Their Par- 
nassus is Pudiyamalac \ near Cape Comorin. They have neither 
Apollo nor Mercury. Their Minerva is Saraswati. They invo- 
cate Ganapati. Pathos and sweetness rather than vigour, are 
the characteristics of Indian poetry. They are not “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” so much as thoughts that 
please and words that charm. Milk and honey flow, but such 
milk and honey, as to prove an unwholesome diet to some 
minds. 

The Tamil language is rich in ethical writings. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson was lately asked to name some Sanskrit work 
that might be read with advantage by the European student,, 
he could only refer to the Hitopadesha. But we have some- 
thing better in Tamil. The productions of the elite of the 
Madura college were chiefly of an ethical nafure, Tn the 
reign of Vamsa Sekhara, probably in the third century of the 
Christian era, was founded the Madura college, for the culti- 
vation of the Tamil language and literature. His son Vamsa 
Churarnani completed his father’s design, and established the 
college on a proper footing. This was then most probably the 
most celebrated seat of learning in all Hindustan. If the 
court of Vikrarnaditya had its nine gems, the Madura college 
is reported to have had more than five times that number — of 
the forty-eight Sangatter or professors, Narkirar , Pdnar , and 
K a pilar, were chief. In connexion with this subject, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his historical sketch of the kingdom of Pan- 
dya, remarks : — 

“ These (professors) received instructions in the Sutras or 
rules of the Dravira language, it is said, from the god Siva 
himself, who appeared amongst them as the forty-ninth pro- 
“ fessor, and enabled them to expound and propagate the pri- 
'* mitive institutes of the language, which are invariably attri- 
* buted in the Dekhan to the Muni Agastya. The cultivation 
‘ of the Tamil language, is supposed by Mr. Ellis, to have pre- 
ceded that of Sanskrit in the South ; and this would be a cir- 
‘ cumstance in favour of t^f early existence of the Semgattar % 
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“ for it could not have been long after the Christian era, that the 
“ fables of Northern India were domesticated in the Peninsula. 
“ However, the opinion evidently is correct only within certain 
“ limits. The Sanskrit language, in prayers, hymns, and 
‘‘legends, must have accompanied the introduction of the Saiva 
“ faith anterior to the Christian era, and must have been culti- 
“ vated as far as it was connected with religion. Its profane 
“literature, and even its Puranic mythology, may have subse- 
“qucntly become objects of study; and they apparently super- 
seded the cultivation of the native tongue, till the eighth 
“or ninth century after Christianity, when its revival was 
“ effected. 

“ The prominent figure which Agastya is thus made to as- 
“ sume in the literary history of the south of India, attaches 
“ an interest to his existence which, it is to be apprehended, will 
“ scarcely derive much satisfaction from the accounts of the 
“sage which arc recorded. In the first place, a high antiquity 
“ must be assigned to him on the authority of the Ramayana , 
“ the oldest work, after the Vedas , perhaps in the Sanskrit 
“language. His migration to the South is there detailed ; and, 
“disregarding the fabulous motives assigned for his residence 
“ there, it seems not a forced conjecture to infer his being a 
“chief agent in diffusing the worship of Siva in the Dekhan. 

“ Neither thi* remote date, nor his character as a foreigner, 
“renders it likely that he was the first Tamil teacher ; and if 
“ we arc not allowed to suppose that this character originated 
“ in his legendary reputation, we must conclude that the author 
“of the various wotks attributed to Agastya was a different 
“ individual, although of similar name. There are still many 
“ works current attributed to Agastya, besides his grammatical 
“ aphorisms. These consist of poems in praise of Siva, and a 
“number of medical works. It is not very probable, however, 

“ that the appropriation is generally correct. At the first in- 
stitution of the Madura Sanyattar , it would appear that some 
“ dispute arose immediately between the professors and the 
“Saiva priests, connected, not impossibly, with that contention* 
“ for pre-eminence of knowledge which has ever prevailed in 
“the Tamil countries between the Brahmans and inferior castes. 

“ The priests, however, proved the morp powerful ; and recon- 
ciliation took place between them and the literati of Madura. 

“ At least, we may thus interpret the legend of Narakira 
“ incurring the wrathful glance of Siva, and only escaping being 
“burnt to ashes in the flames emanating from the eye in the 
“forehead of the god, by plunging into the holy pool Pat- 
“ tamari, and there composing the AtiJadi Panyam , a poem in 
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“ honour of Siva. After this event, the parties continued upon 

good terms ; and Siva presented to the professors a diamond 
“ bench of grea^ critical sagacity, for it extended itself readily 
“ for the accommodation of such individuals as were worthy to 
“be upon a level with the sages of tne Sanga:tm\ and reso- 
“ lu f cly detruded all who pretended to sir upon it without pos- 
sessing the requisite qualification?. In othci woids. the learned 
“ corporation of Madura resembled learned bodies in other 
“ countries, and maintained as strict a monopoly as they possi- 
rt biy could of literary reputation.” 

A little before the reign of Kuna Pandyan, the Madura 
college was abolished; and the Samaria) , or Jain religion 
was established. 

“ The abolition of the Sangattar, says Professor Wilson, 
“is narrated in the usual marvellous manner. A candidate 
“ for the honour of a scat on the bench of professors, ap- 
“ pearccl in the person of Tiruvallavar, a Pariah priest of 
“ Marlapur, and the author of an ethical poem. The learned 
“ professors were highly indignant, at his presumption, but, 
“as lie was patronised by the Raja, they were compelled to 
“ give his book at least the trial. For this purpose it was to 
“ find a place upon the marvellous bench, which the professors 
“ took care to occupy fully. To their astonishment, however, 
“ the bench extended itself to receive the work, and the book 
“ itself, commencing to expand, spread (>ut so as to thrust all 
“other occupants from the bench. The Raja and the people of 
“ Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed tin; humiliation of 
“ the sages ; and the professors were so sensible of their cl is- 
“ grace, that, unable to survive it, they issued forth, and all 
“ drowned themselves in a neighbouring pool. In consc- 
“ quencc the establishment was abandoned. 

“ If wc contemplate this event in a literary view alone, wc 
“ need not be at a loss to understand it. The first professors 
“ were eminent in Tamil composition, for the cultivation of 
•“which the college appears to have been founded. The 
*' members, however, had subsequently, in all probability, 
“directed their attention more to Sanskrit composition and 
“had, at all events, neglected the cultivation of their lite- 
“ rature. That the lafter was the case, is evident from the 
“ remark of Avayar, that the old Tamil was preferable to the 
“ new ; indicating that, even in the ninth century, the dialect 
“ had been so far neglected as to have become partially 
“obsolete. With Tiruvalluvar, however, circumstances 
“changed. The old system was subverted, and a new im- 
pulse was given to th£ study of Tamil, which produced, in 
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‘‘{the course of the ninth century, in the Pandya and Chola 
“ kingdoms, a number of the most classical writers in the 
“ Tamil tongue. * 

“ The date at which the subversion of the college occurred 
“ is another subject of enquiry, and if we trust to the tradition 
“ which connects it with Tiruvalluvar, we must identify it with 
“ the period of his existence. Other legends make him a 
“ brother of Avayar ; but, as this family story is altogether 
“ fabulous, no stress need be laid upon the assertion. The MS 
“ list of Tamil authors states his works to be 1600 years old :. 
“ and Mr. Kindersley, who has translated a prose version of 
" part of it, mentions that the original is understood to have 
“ been written fourteen hundred years ago. He also notices 
“ the extreme difficulty of the style, from which a high anti- 
“ quity may be inferred ; and, from these considerations, we 
“ may conclude that the age of Tiruvalluvar may have been 
“between the sixth and ninth centuries. 

“ As far as we can judge from the extracts of the Rural which 
“ have been translated, we have some reason to suppose that 
“their author was uot a very orthodox member of the Hindu 
“ faith. He appears to have advocated moral duties and prac- 
“ tical virtues above ceremonial observances and speculative 
“ devotion, and so far trespassed upon the strict law. By his 
“allusion to the heaven of Indra, and to various parts of the 
“ regular pantheon, as well as the respect he inculcates to 
“ Brahmans and ascetics, he does not appear to have been a 
“ seccdcr or a sectary. How far, therefore, he contributed to 
“the introduction of the Jain or Buddha faith, into the Madura 
“monarchy, may be doubted, although the diffusion of his 
“doctrines was calculated to undermine the brahminical sys- 
“ tern. At any rate, it is agreed that Kings of Madura had 
“ adopted sectarial principles, and that Kuna Pandyan was a 
“ follower of the samanal doctrines, intending by those the Jain 
“faith; although the term will apply also to that of Buddha, 
“with which there is equal reason to identify it.” ( 

To humble the pride and arrogance of the Brahmans, a 
poor despised Pariah is raised up by Providence to be the first 
of Tamil philosophers, and perhaps the chief of Hindu mora- 
lists. We. are ignorant of his real fiame. He has had many 
Commentators, and not one of them has mentioned it. Vallu- 
var is the appellation by which soothsayers and learned men 
of the Pariah tribe are distinguished. Ttru- Valluvar means 
the divine soothsayer. His work is superior to the Institutes 
of Menu , and is worthy of the divine Plato himself. It is 
called Rural , signifying short or cqrtdensed. It is divided into 
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three parts, vis,, virtue, wealth and pleasure. It contains 133 
chapters of ten distichs each, icsembling the Sanskrit sutras, 
the first line containing four feet, and the second line three. 
The verses are very terse and sententious, and the style per- 
fectly pure. The lca'ned Rest hi translated the work into 
Latin. Dr. Caemmerer, of Tranqutfbar, it is said, published a 
translation of it in German. Some pouioos of it were trans- 
lated into English by the* great Tam:! scholar and admirer of 
Hinduism, the late learned and talented R W. Ellis, Esq., 
with critical notes and annotations. The !!ev. W. H. Drew 
has published a useful edition, with a translation of sixty-three* 
chapters, occasional notes, and an index verborum. it is the 
great class book in all Tamil schools. “The work itself,” 
says Mr. Drew, “ is heid in the highest veneration by the 
“Tamil people. The writer of it is deemed an incarnation of 
“ wisdom. It is called the first of works, from which, whether 
u for thought or language, there is no appeal. The Commentary 
” of Parimelazhagar, a Brahman, is considered the best of the 
“ ten that has been written upon the Kara/, and the fi.st of 
“ Commentaries.” 

To give our readers an idea of the estimation in which the 
woik was held by the literati of the 1 Madura College, we shall 
here quote the sayings of some of them, and the decisions 
they pronounced on the work and its author. An aco'al voice 
was heard to declare that he should be allowed to sit on the 
bench of the learned. Saraswati declared that the Karat was 
the fifth Veda, Siva pronounced it "An Unfading Flower. ” 
Kapilar said, “ though the book was small, the meaning was 
“ extensive, even as in the drop of water on the top of a blade 
a of grass might be seen reflected the image of a great tree. ” 
Paranar said, “ the two feet stanzas of the poet measured the 
“ thoughts of all mankind, even as Vishnu, when incarnate as 
“ a dwarf, put one foot on earth, extending the other even to 
“the heavens.” Narkirar said, “the poet fully understanding 
the four subjects, virtue, property, pleasure, and paradise, 
was benevolently inclined to make others understand three 
of them as well as himself. The gratitude due to frim is 
like that owed to the cloud that showers down fertilizing rain 
without requiring any* thing in return.” Mamulanar said ; 
this, as we thought stupid Pariah, is in reality no other than 
a god.” Kaladanar remarked : “ the book has the rare 
merit of harmonizing the suffrages of the six sects, who 
would all admit the system to be their own.” — (See Faylor's 
Manuscripts, vol. i , p. 178.) 
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The work, though like all human compositions, it has its 
blemishes, is yet worthy of the attention of scholars as a pro- 
duction of intrinsic excellence, both as regards matter and man- 
ner. It is difficult to know to what sect the poet belonged. We 
are inclined to believe that he was not an orthodox Hindu. 
His first stanza has the word Bhagavan , which is properly 
neither a Saiva nor a Vedantic term. It indicates a being 
possessing attributes; and points not to an abstract but a per- 
sonal Deity. He is said to be “ the eternal God : the creator 
“of all;” “possessed of pure knowledge,” “who is without 
“ likeness : ” “ a gracious being, even a sea of virtue.” The 
second stanza is thus translated by Ellis : — 

AVhat is the fruit that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of Him who is pure knowledge, 

Due reverence be not paid*! 

The third couplet has been the bone of contention amongst 
the learned commentators. We give Mr. Drew’s translation 
of it, which is literal. 

“ They who are united to the glorious feet of him who pass- 
es swiftly over the flower (of the mind), shall flourish long 
u above all worlds.” 

The expression, He who passes swiftly over the floiver (of the 
mind); or as Ellis renders it, “whose grace gladdens with 
“ sudden thrill the fervent heart : ” has been explained by 
Vaishnavas to refer to Brahma, who is fabled to have sprung 
from a lotus, which originally grew from the navel of Vishnu. 
The Jains who claim the author to belong to their sect, adduce 
this verse in support of their claim, alleging that their God, 
the twenty-fourth Tirthaka called Anigan , (Sanskrit Arhah } 
meritorious) ascended up into heaven over a ladder of flowers, 
The great Saiva commentator paraphrases it thus : “ He who 
“passes suddenly over the lotus flower of the heart of those 
“ who think on him with affection, appearing to their minds' 
“ eyes in that form in which their several systems of religious 
“ belief tend their imagination to represent him.” 

We have known persons disposed to find fault with th? 
following couplet : — 

“ To those who are united to the feet of Him who is without 
desire of aversion, evil shall never conic.” — Drew . 

** To Him, whom no affect inn moves nor hate, 

Those constant in obedience, from all ill 
In this world and the mxt are free.” — EUis. 

They say to represent the Divine Being as one who is without de- 
sire or aversion , is to deprive him of his moral character and make 
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him an irrational being ; forgetting, however, that the poet here 
simply alludes to what the Commentator beautifully points out, 
a being who is mt affected by any thing , nor averse from any 
thing* i. e., a Being who is without bias . the All-pervading Spirit 
the universal witness, \vh.; takes cognizance of all things, whether 
good or evil, but is affected by none. Even our own Chrysos- 
tom has a similar idea : 9cou puXtjTa t$un> "0 G69, “ It is 

God’s peculiar property to stand in need of nothing.” The 
expression united to the feet of Him , in this couplet and in the 
former, indicates, worship , reverence and obedience. “ Evil , shall 
never come to him who worships the true God.” Man is said 
to be liable to evil (or affliction) from three sources, viz,, from 
himself, from others, and from God. It is from religion alone 
he can derive that the knowledge which delivers him from the 
first, raises him above the second, and averts from him the 
third. 

The following couplet is so beautiful and true, that we can- 
not withhold it from our reader^ : — 

u The anxious rnind, against corroding thought, 

No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet 
Of Him to whom no likeness is.” — Ellis . 

Not merely, says the commentator, that there is none like the 
Deity, but that there is no similitude by which Jle can be 
dr scribed, no figure of human speech by which His nature 
can be expressed. 

Since all virtue, wealth, and enjoyments, by divine appoint- 
ment, depend on rain, the poet has written one chapter in its 
praise. \Ve quote here the first and fifth couplets : — 

li As oy abundant rain the world subsists. 

Life’s sole elixir ( timbtosia ) in this fluid know.” 

“ It spreads destruction round ; its gonial aid 
Again revives, restores all it destroys ; 

Such is the power of rain.” — Ellis. 

“ Such is the power of rain.” Drew renders it, “ Rain does 
“^dl this.” Literally all is rain , “ T « navra to vewp. ” 

In his chapter on the character of holy men, we have the 
following : — 

“ He who guides the five senses by the book of wisdom, will 
be a seed in the world of excellence.” 

In the following couplet the poet insinuates, that the virtuous 
man is the true Brahman, the great man. We think it a good 
definition of the word gentleman. 

“ The virtuous are truly called andanar ; (beautiful, gentle 
“ a name given to Brahmans) because in their conduct to all 
u creatures they arc clothed ^ kindness.” 
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In his chapter on virtue , there are some beautiful thoughts ; 
for example : — 

“ That which in spotless purity preserves,, the mind, is real 
virtue ; all besides is evanescent sound.” 

The paraphrase of this couplet by the Commentator is thus 
translated by Ellis : — “ Every species of virtue is included 
“ under the two general heads of domestic virtue and religious 
“ virtue. It is here said, that by purity of mind eminence and 
“ worth are obtained, and, that devotion or charity, and all other 
“ acts performed by one whose mind is not pure, have only the 
41 eippty sound, and not the essence of virtue. The two signifi- 
u cations of this Rural are thus distinctly shown. When thus 
“ explained, the truth and falsehood shine forth, and the true 
“ measure of virtue, whence substantial profit is derived, be- 
i( comes apparent, and if we reflect on this and act accordingly, 
“ the path leading to salvation will be seen. Although loss be 
,c sustained by the expenditure of vast wealth in the purchase of 
‘ a false jewel, is it not yet a greater loss, after the wealth has 
been expended, the body emaciated, and the soul afflicted, that 
a few false virtues only, not current in heaven, should be 
collected. Avoiding this, therefore, and endeavouring to pre- 
serve that which is really profitable to the soul, reflect seriously 
' on the purport of this Rural (couplet)/’ 

This true description of virtue is followed up by the follow- 
ing injuction and recommendation : — 

** Refer not virtue to another day ; 

Be virtuous now, and at thy dying hour 
It will be to you a deathless help.’* 

“ Pleasure from virtue sptings ; from all but this 
No real pleasure e’er ensues, nor praise/’ 

His definition of virtue is simple, and if properly explained, is 
both intelligible and accurate : 

‘‘ Know that is virtue which each ought to do ; 

What each should shun is vice.” 

The Tamil word rendered by the English auxiliaries ought an<^ 
should by Ellis, is rendered meet by Drew. It is derived from 
the root hal, nature , also, a share or allotment . Literally the 
first line may be rendered thus : virtue is that which is natural 
or allotted for each to do. This idea, divested of some peculiar 
opinions grounded on the assumption of transmigration and 
destiny, comes up to the golden rule of Christian morals : “all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.” Tiruvalluvar’s definition of virtue tallies 
with that of Dr. Chalmers, when he says, ‘ nothing is virtuous 
but what is done under a sense duty, or done simply and 
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solely because it ought nor does it contradict the dictum of 
butler, the prince of moral philosophers, when he says : he 
hath the rule o£ right within, ail that is wanting is, that he 
honestly attends to it.” The doctrine that conscience is adapted 
to measure virtue , as «. watch is adapted ta measure time ^ though 
not developed, is apparent in the writings of the Tamil moralist-. 
Our common proverb, the face is the index of the mind \ is illus- 
trated by the Tamil Poe; thus 

“As the mirror exhibits the objects v Inch come in contact 
u with it, so the face exhibits the workings of *he mind ” 

In a chapter on Equity , are the two following couplets 

“ To incline to neither side, but to rest impartial, as the even 
” fixed scale, is the ornament of the wise.” 

“ The true merchandize of merchants is to guard and do by 
the things of others as they do by their own.” 

In the chapter on The Fear of Sin , it is said that, “ the enmity 
“ of sin will incessantly pursue and kill.” “ Destruction will 
‘•dwell at the heels of those who commit evil, even as their 
“ shadow that leaves them noi.” 

In the chapter on Gratitude we have the two following 
couplets : — 

“ Forget not the benevolence of the blameless. Forsake 

not the friendship of those who have been your staff in 
“ adversity.” 

“ The wise will remember throughout their seven-fold 
,l births, the love of those who have wiped away the falling 
“ tear from their eye.” 

Tiruvalluvar was a believer in fate, and yet he says, Al- 
“ though it be said that, through fate it cannot be attained ; 
“ yet labour, (perseverance) with bod ily exertion, will yield its 
“ reward.” “ They who labour on, without fear and without 
‘‘ fainting, will see even fate (put) behind their backs.” 

In a chapter on Benevolence he says : — 

“ As this world is not for those who are without wealth, so 
“ that world is not for those who are without grace.” 

# With one more passage we shall dismiss our quotations 
fiom the KuraL 

In the chapter on True Knowledge , the poet says : — 

“ Heaven is nearer than earth to those men of purified 
minds who are freed from doubt.” One that could truly 
say and feel this sentiment, was certainly “ not far from the 
kingdom of God.” 

In connexion with Tiruvalluvar, we have a female moralist 
in the person of his supposed sister called Auvaydr. Her real 
name also is unknown ; ^he title by which she is called is ap- 
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propriated to aged matrons. She sang as sweetly as Sappho ; yet 
not of love, but of virtue. Beschi remarks that the “ collection 
of moral sentences ascribed to her is worthy of* Seneca himself. 
Her books are read in every village school, and her proverbial 
sayings are constantly quoted. Mr. Percival, in his Land of 
the Vedas , has given very good specimens of poetic translations 
from her writings, from the pen of the Rev. E. J. Robinson, of 
the Wesleyan Mission in North Ceylon. We are tempted to' 
give a few examples of them : — 

*' If suffering worth to acts of kindness move, 
t Forbid the doubt your bounty will not prove 
A source at last of profit and delight. 

The water furnished to its eaily root, 

Ere long in sweeter draughts, from loads of fruit, 

The cocoa’s head will gratefully require. 

“ The stream propell’d to where the rice ciop grows. 

Refreshes likewise, as it thither flows, 

The common gTass that in it', channel lies ; 

In every age the genial rains that fall 
To cheer the good, are thus enjoyed by all, 

And virtue’s reveuuc die world supplies. 

44 To instrument** the great their glory owe ; 

The lofty are supported by the low ; 

Without assistance; rank and skill were vain. 

We spurn too oft the object we should prize : 

The fice denuded, unproductive dies ; 

The husk we scoin preserves the living grain. 

44 ’ Tis not in blood that genuine kindred lies. 

From birth connexions that tiue friendships rise r 
Congenial disease may moital prove. 

Some distant mountain must the med’eine yield. 

By which alone our sickness may be healed ; 

And strangers may desponding care remove. 

44 While conscious of his fatal power to harm, 

The guilty cobra hides in just alarm, 

The guileless water-snake at large appears, 

And so deceivers shunning public view, 

In secret their peifidous schemes renew, 

While artless innocence no danger fearsv 

“ Though loyal hosts the king’s behest obey, 

The grave philosopher bears ampler sway/ 

While homage meets the sage wherever known 
And every step extends his spotless fame, * 

The monarch’s title is an empty name, * 

Beyond the narrow realms that prop his name.” 

Indian moralists divide their science into four parts, vis. 
dhartna , art ha, ham a, and moksJia, — i. e., virtue, riches plea- 
sure, and heaven. Tiruvalluvar treated of the three first ones 
in his work. He omitted the attainment of heaven, because 
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its nature could neither be conceived nor explained, wisely 
leaving it, as he ought, to a revelation from above, Aviyar, the 
sister of Tiruvaliuvar, hearing that he had written 1,330 coup- 
lets, about throe of the subjects, added the other, and com- 
pressed them all with::; the compass of one verse, which she is 
said to have repeated -extempore : 

** To give U virine. That which is acojjired w ithout sin is riches. 

The constant mutual affection whose tastes ngi*'*\ is pleasure. 

To forsak ■* these three in the contemplation of ilic Supremo 
Being is heavenly happiness'' 

When she heard the character of her sex reviled, she is said 
to have repeated a stanza, the purport of which is: — ‘‘All 
4t women would be good by nature, if the men did not spoil 
“ them : and most men would have a tolerable stork of gense, 
“ if the women did not make fools of them” There is an 
account of the life and writings of this “ Tamil female philo- 
sopher,” by the Rev. Dr. John, Missionary at Tranquebar, in 
the fourth volume of the Asiitic Researches . Her aphorisms , or 
the “ golden alphabet, ”as they are written in the order of the 
Tamil letters, making a very popular school book, in English 
and Tamil, have been published by the Rev. J. Sugden. We 
fear, however, we have not been doing our favourite authors 
justice, by representing their sayings in a foreign garb ; for no 
translations can adequately represent the originals. 

The Ncdadiydr is a book containing 400 verses or epigrams 
on Morals. It is the production of some of the literati of the 
Madura college ; and is of equal authority uith the Kural \ 
though far inferior to it in sentiment and language. It derives 
its name from the nature of the four-feet stanza in which it is 
written. There is a legend about its having been preserved 
from a watery grave, given by Bcschi and others, from which 
it is supposed to have derived its name ; but we do not think it 
worth relating. 

There is the Nidincrivtlakam and a host of other smaller 
# books on Morals ; but we think we have said enough on this 
subject. We have a Tamil version of the Naishadam y but by 
no means equal to the Sanskrit original. The greatest original 
Tamil poem is the Chintdmani , which is just being published at 
Madras. It is a moral t:pic of the highest merit. The com- 
mentator styles the author the master of all the learned. His 
name is not mentioned. He was a Jain, of whom Beschi 
remarks, that “he may with justice be called the prince of 
Tamil poets.” Chintdmani is an appellation of Sivagan , the 
hero of the poem. Many beautiful passages from it are quoted 
in Ellids Kural \ Examines of rhetorical figures are generally 
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given from it From the specimen of the first part of the 
work, with a comment as learned as the text, which we have 
seen in print, we fear it will be tough reading., 

There are very few original dramatic compositions in 
Tamil. But all the celebrated Sanskrit pieces are translated, 
even the Prabodha Chandrodaya , a Vedantic drama, which 
resembles Banyan's Holy War . The Romanists have written 
a few religious dramas. There are Tamil treatises on arith- 
metic, logic, architecture and astronomy ; but nothing of any 
importance. The language abounds in medical works, a list 
of \yhich may be seen in Dr. A in si ids Materia Medica , and 
is quoted in Dr. Ryle’s book on Indian medicines. Agastiar is 
the Hippocrates of Hindustan, and is the great medical autho- 
rity. An anonymous writer, quoted by Mr. Taylor, in his 
historical manuscripts, says of Agastiar : “ According to his 
own declaration, it appears that he composed three millions of 
stanzas on the vanity of the world, and follies of the human 
race ; one million on medicine ; and two millions on alchemy ; 
which latter was the principal theme of his study. Of his 
moral works, very few are in circulation, as the Sanniydsis , 
who appeared in the succeeding ages, tried their utmost to keep 
them as secret as possible ; and whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity, they did not hesitate to commit them to the flames. In 
one of his moral cantos, entitled Mupa tint, (or thirty stanzas) 
not unlike the Wisdom of Solomon, he gives ample reasons in 
refutation of the notions which the people of the world enter- 
tain about Siva, Vishnu , and Brahma ; proves that penance, 
bathing, and self-immolation, are unnecessary (as the means) to 
obtain a passage to KailAsa (paradise), and at last instructs men 
to worship Parabrahma (the Supreme Being).” A Tract called 
The Wisdom of Agastiar, containing thirty stanzas, printed and 
circulated by the Madras Tract Society, is evidently the produc- 
tion of some Romanist, who has closely imitated the style of 
the original, — for it plainly treats of the mosaic records of the 
creation, the fall of man, the nature of sin, and the Saviour in 
unmistakeable language ; — and at the same time is mixed up* 
with puerilities and mysticisms. Mr, Taylor quotes some of 
his original stanzas in the historical manuscripts ; (See vol. Z, 
p. 171), and properly remarks of him that, “ at this distance of 
time, we can only regret that Agastiar, who seems to have 
approximated towards the truth, should have lived so late, 
when the pure truth had become disguised, falsified, and for- 
saken, or else that he did not live later, when, with a mind in 
some degree prepared, he might have caught the beams of 
truth fresh and pure from the original fountain.” 
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Besides the Vedantic works, such as the Bhagavat Gita> the 
VAskistam , the Mahdvdkyam , and the Upanishads, we have the 
Surra Agamas translated into Tamil. The most popular reli- 
gious book of the Vaishnavas is the Tiruvaymozghy, containing 
hymns of praise in honour of Vishnu, which are recited in 
temples by the Tamil Brahmans instead of the Sanskrit 
Vedic hyrnns. They are said to be composed by the twelve 
ah t'drs y or disciples of Vishnu. They contain four thousand 
stanzas. The counterpart of this among, t the Saivas .is the 
Tiruv&sagam , consisting of hymns in praise of Siva, sung in 
his temple by Siva Pandarams. It was composed by Mani * 
hards a gar, the great champion of Saivaism, who, in the ninth 
century overcame the Jains. Both these popular works, ac- 
cording to their names, signify the Holy Word \ or Sacred 
Scriptures. 

We have also a set of writers called Jvdnis or Siddhas . — 
soph is, or wise men, who have left the breathings of their soul 
in Poetry. These Tamil sages were men of enquiring and 
earnest minds who were above the popular notion.^ and 
superstitions, searching after immortality and happiness. The 
most popular amongst them arc Sivavakiar, Pattragiriar, 
Pattanathupillai, and Tlntynmanir. One of the sages after 
diving into the Vedas and Sastras, conics to the following 
conclusion 

,, The systems nil by ancient sages taught, 

The living light with truth declared not ; 

Their notions m conflicting theories fell, 

With demons’ lied, they found their place in hell.” 

One of them, a royal sage, thus laments : — 

li The Shcstras being hut tic up ; 

The four Vedas shown to he false ; 

The mystery being discovered ; 

When shall bliss be obtained ?” 

In these and similar passages, wc sec some glimpses oi truth, 
and the seeking of the mind after something which the philo- 
sophy of the world cannot give and which must come from 
a higher source ; — *• for by no art whatever can the waters be 
made to rise higher than their fountain.” 

The belief of a futurg state, and the knowledge of moral 
obligation, make up the sum of natural theology or philosophy 
of the world. But how dark and uncertain are the conflicting 
statements of sages and moralists on these grand and momentous 
points ! On these subjects there is no resting point for the soul 
but in that system which brought light and immortality to 
light.” 1 he wisest of the Greeks confessed his ignorance, and 

G 
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deplored the want of a superior direction. “ The world by wisdom 
“ knew not God.” Mr. Fercival remarks, that “ the Indian 
° literature in some of its moral features suffers nought from 
comparison with the best ethical writings ever brought to 
° light.” Admitting that some of the views of heathen 
moralists are just, there is one deficiency pervading the whole, 
that of motive , necessarily resulting from a state of uncertainty 
with regard to every thing regarding the future. What are the 
results of heathen philosophy ; an ideal or material Pan- 
theism Even the philosophers themselves, who “ professed 
to know God, glorified him not as God, but became vain in 
their' imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.” He 
who would know truth must himself stand in the truth.* It 
has been well remarked by a writer in America, that “It is 
from above that we survey what is below, and not the reverse. 
It is only by means of truth that we can comprehend erroi ; 
whereas error understands not even itself. Vcnun index sui i t 
fa/si.” Mr. W. Taylor remarks on the Hindu sages, that they 
were a men superior to popular notions, yet yielding to them 
to avoid popular odium ” To have a thorough knowledge of 
the first principles of morals, it is necessary to know the deep 
seated disease of humanity; and “to perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord,” it is necessary to know the doctrine of grace 
by an Incarfiate Saviour, of whom it might be duly said in the 
language of one of the Hindu sages, 

Multiplying love. Thou didst come to s.ive my precious soul, 

Thou .«it infinite l.»h-s O king— O God ! ** 

Mr. Drew, in his Preface justly remarks, “ that it cannot be 
“ supposed necessary for the sake of Christianity to deny to such 
“ works whatever degree of merit they may possess. Chris- 
“ tianity requires not the aid of falsehood, or of concealment, 

“ nor need we wish to blacken the systems and books of the 
' country beyond what truth will warrant ; for even in the best 
“there is much and pernicious error. The Rural itself esteemed 
“the best book of morals written by a Hindu, is an illustration! 
"of this remark. The thiid part on Sensual Love could not 
“ be read with impunity by the purest mind.” 

Though the palmy days of Tamil literature are gone by with 
the Madura Pandyans, yet the works that remain are standing 
monuments by which wc may estimate the capabilities of Hindu 
genius. Tamil learning is at present very little encouraged, 
and therefore neglected in our public schools. There are many 
native presses, however, at Madras, Ceylon, Pondicherry and 
other places, at work, from which are constantly issuing works, 

f 
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good, bad, and indifferent. Dr. Graui, who was lately out in 
this country in connexion with the Lcipsic Mission, is printing 
Tamil works in Germany. A first Tamil book, by the Rev. 
G. YV. Pope, on Arnold’s plan, is now in the press ; and will, 
we are sure, prove a valuable help to beginners. Tamil litera- 
ture is much indebted to Christian missionaries. It was the 
first language studied by them. We have had the Tamil Bible 
complete for more ; ban a hundred years : we haven Tranquc- 
bar, Madras, Colombo, and a Tentative version. The name 
of Fabricius, as the translator of the Bible, and the com- 
poser of Tamil hymns, will long be giatefully remembered 
by the Indian church. We are not without our Christian 
poets and authors amongst the natives themselves. Our 
Christian literature consisting of histories, commentaries, divini- 
ties, liturgies, sermons, is not to be despised ; and these works 
arc increasing very fast around us. We have books of science 
periodicals, and newspapers. There are various Societies whose 
object is to furnish us with school books. All that wc want is 
the encouragement of vernacular schools by Government, and 
their establishment and vigorous working in every town and 
principal village. Wc want, moreover, our missionary educa- 
tional Institutions to give prominence and encouragement to 
the accurate and careful study of the principles and literature 
of the language. 

Wc have now done our task. But let the greatest Euro- 
pean scholar, the famous Bcschi himself, use his persuasive 
reasons, to urge the student to enter into the inner temple of 
the language, and sec how its builders have perfected its 
beauty. Addressing the Jesuits, he says : — 

“That the study will be one of considerable difficulty, I do 
“not pretent to deny ; but the labour will not want its toward. 

“ Among the natives themselves, very few can now be found, 
“ who are masters of the higher dialect. He among them who 
u is acquainted even with its rudiments, is regarded with res- 
pect ; but should he quote their abstruse works, he is listened 
“ to with fixed admiration ; what praise, then, would thpy not 
“bestow on a foreigner, whom they should find deeply versed 
11 in a science which they themselves consider scarcely attain- 
“ able? They will readily attend to the teaching of one whose 
41 learning is the object of their admiration. And as this may 
“evidently lead to the honor of religion, and promote the 
“ salvation of those about us, I am satisfied that this considera- 
14 tion alone, operating on zeal like yours, will suffice to excite 
11 you to the study of this dialect, notwithstanding the difficulties 
that attend it.” 
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“ But since almost all the Tamil works in this dialect are 
“ in verse, 1 trust you will not deem it improper, if I venture 
“ to draw your attention to heathen poets, epid to the study 
“of poetry. In former times, St. Jerome was severely censured 
“ for having, by the introduction of examples from the poets, 
“ sullied the purity of the church with the pollutions of the 
<l heathen. St. Jerome in his learned reply, demonstrates, that 
“ the apostle Paul repeatedly cites from the poets, in his Epis- 
“ ties, and that the most exemplary among the fathers not only 
“made frequent use of illustrations from the writing of laymen; 
“ but that, even by their own poetry, they, far from polluting, 
“ embellished the church. These remarks apply with particular 
“ force in this country, the natives of which are swayed not 
“ so much by reason as by authority ; and what have we from 
“ their own authors to adduce in aid of truth, except the verses 
u of their poets ? For, since all their writings arc in verse, 
“ they have reduced to metre their rules of art, and even the 
“ rudiments of their language : whence, they naturally suppose, 
“ that he who docs not understand their poetry, is totally igno- 
“ rant. Moreover, there are excellent works in Tamil poetry, 
“ on the subject of the divine attributes and the nature of virtue ; 
“ and if, by producing texts from them, wc turn their own wca- 
“ pons against themselves, they will blush not to conform to the 
“ precepts of teachers in whom they cannot glory without con- 
“ demning themselves. If we duly consider what has been 
“ said, we shall be satisfied, that, in this country especially, it is 
“ highly proper in a minister of the gosnel to read the poets, 
“ and to apply himself to the study of poetry.” 
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H aying in a previous paper traced the history of Mahomet 
to liis flight from Mecca, we propose now to examine the 
protions of the Coran revealed during the last three years of 
his residence in that city. 

It is in the Suras of this period that we first find any detail- 
ed mention of Christiania . The connection at that time pro- 
fessed by Mahomet with out holy Fa ; th, never became closer, 
or materially altered. It will, therefore, be convenient here 
to review the entire relation of Christianity to Islam, without 
confining the enquiry to the Meccan period only of the pro- 
pi id’s life. • 

Though the Christians and their Prophet are frequently 
referred to in the Coran by name, yet extended notices of the 
narrative or doctrines of the Gospel aie few, and scattered ; 
— so few, indeed, that it will be possible (and we think it will 
prove interesting to the Christian reader) to enumerate them 
ad. 

The following is the fullest and the earliest account of the 
Gospel history ; and was produced by Mahomet shortly after his 
journey to Tayif. From its subject the Sura is entitled MARY, 
(Maryam », and opens thus :~~ 

A commemoration of the roeroy of the Lotd unto His servant Zach arias j— 

I When hu called upon hut Lord with ;i secret invocation. 

9 Tic snid ; * Oh Lord I as for me, my bones are decrepit, and my head white with hoar hair. 

And I have never payed unto Thee, Oh Lord ! unheard. 

VeiiJy* I fear my kinsmen after me ; and my wife is barren Wherefore grant unto rac from thy- 
self a successor. * 

Who shall be my heir, and an heir of the Family of Jacob, and make him, Oh Lord ! well pleasing, 

* In the paral’el passage in Sura III, 38, the expression used is 

or offsp’ ing. Gerock would construe the passage as the prayer for an heir ge- 
nerally, and not from his own body, of which from the opening of his prayer it 
seems he had n » expectation. He goes so far as to say that the prayer alludes 
probably to the marriage of Mary, his “ ward/' or 41 fostcr*daughter, M (PfiegetOch- 
ter) whose child he assumes (but seemingly on very insufficient grounds would 
be his heir. Christotogu , p. 20. |Ve veiy much doubt this explanation, and would 
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Oh Zacharias ! We bring thee good tidings of a son, whose name shall be John ; 

We have not made any to be called thereby before * 

He said ; — uh Lord ! whence shall there be a son unto me, since my wife is barren, and I 
truly have reached the imbecility of old age ? . 

He said; -So shall it be. Thus saith thy Lord, - It is easy unto me ; for \nrily I created thee here- 
tofore when thou was nothing 

He said Lot d make unto me avian. He said This is thy sign ; thou shalt not speak unto 
any for three nights, t though sound in health. 

And he went forth unto his people from the chamber, and he motioned unto them that they should 
praise God in the morning and evening. 

Oh John ! Take the Look t with power ; and We gave him Wisdom, as a child. 

And compassion from Us, and Purity ; and he was virtuous and dutiful unto his parents ; he was 
not ovei bearing nor rebellious. 

Peace be on him the day he was born, and the day he shall die, and the day he shall be raided to 
life. 

And make mention, in the Book, § of Mary, when she withdrew from her people into an eastern 
place. 

And took a curtain to hide herself from them. 

And We^ent unto her Our Sim iut, and he appeared unto her a perfect man. 

She said ; — I seek refuge in the Merciful from thee if thou fearest God I 

He sal ' ; Nay, verily, but 1 am a Messenger of thy Lord, that I may give unto thee a virtuous 

son H 

She said How shall there be to me a son, and a man hath not touched me, and I am not un. 
chaste. 

He said ; So shall it be. Thus saith thy Lord, —It is eauy with me ; and We shall make him a 
sign unto mankind, and a mercy from us, for it is a thing decreed. 

And she conceived him, and withdrew with him in the womb unto a distant place. 

And the pains of labour cntim upon her by the trunk of a Palm-tree ; 

take the common sense of i. e. “ offspring to Zioharias himself.” The 

Mussulman commentators do not stand on such difficulties. Abd al Cadir, the 
Urdu translator of the Coran, holds that Zacharias prayed “ in secret,” because at 
his advanced age, to have prayed openly for offspring, would have subjected him to 
ridicule 1 

* Evidently based on Luke i., 6r. 

+ Compare Sura l lII, 41. In the Gospel, Luke i. 20, 64, the dumbness con- 
tinues until after the biith of John. 

X That is, the OKI Testament. The verse is spoken by God Himself. 

§ L E., the Coran. 

|| Gerock, (p, 37,) with much special pleading, endeavours to prove Mahomet’s 
doctrine to have been that Gabriel was the father of Jesus by ordinaiy generation. 
The only expression which gives the shadow of a colour to thL idea, is the one in 
the text, where Gabriel declares himself sent, “that / mav give thee a virtuous 
Son.” But from the parallel passage, (Sura III. 45) it clearly appears that no 
stress can be laid upon these words. The following is the account there given : 
u When the Angels said, Oh Mary ! Pertly God giveth thee pood tidings of the 
Word from Hint , Jkrus, the Messiah, the son of Mary, &c. She said whence 
6hall there be a son unto me, and no man hath touched me ? He said, - Thus doth 
God create that which lie pleaseth ; when He hath decreed a thing, He only saith 
unto it, He, and it shall he, &c. J ‘ 

Hesides, in both passages, after the annunciation by Gabriel, the question of 
Mary as to how this should be, seeing that ** she knew not a man “(l uke i, 34) ; 
and the reply of Gabriel that it would he by the Almighty power of God, are con- 
clusive against any such meaning as that started by Gerock ; and show that Maho- 
met simply adopted the Gospel story as it was narrated to him, even to verbal 
coincidence. 

It is farther clear from the phrases repeatedly applied in the Coran to Mary, as 
“sho whose virginity we presen ed, and into whom We breathed of Our spirit,” that 
Mahomet avowed the immaculate and supernatural conception of Jesus. Sura 
XXI., 91 ; and LXVI., 13 ; the former revealed at Mecca, the latter at Medina. 

The expressidk, which it is not necessary to translate 

literally, will satisfy the Arabic scholar, that Gerpk’s theory is utterly groundless. 
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Jesus in the Cornu. 


339 


She ©aid.- Would thrt I tmd »!ie<! from beftwr© this, and bveti fbrsrottni, out of mind ! • 

And i here ci h-d one f« om b< 1 w her.- Grieve n«*t thou 1 verily thy Lord hath provided beneath 
thot a fountain : 

And shake unt*> the© the root of tlu- T*»hn-tre© : it will drop u*k.ii thee ripe thvten, ready plucked 
Wherefore eat arul drirk* n-1 h< comforted ; mod if V»u a* est any m..n. 

Q i»y.~ Verily i have vowed urn'- the Men if-? a f«a r Mid I will not sjwi»lt to any mft" ihlsdav. 

And she caine with the child onto her people* carry ing him; the 5 w»i I.— oh JtfARY I Verily tk>H 
hast done m Ktrung« thing ; 

Oli Sister of Aaron !♦ thv father vtn n<>i nui evil man, r >>r r «s thy mother um-hnsie. 

And she pob ted to the child 'J hey s»aid.~Hr*w shall we ’ nk vriot him ih»t is iin infant In the 
era ile ? $ 

He fth* child) Mid ; Verily I am th* servant Oow ; He hath piveii me the ik>< >lt, and mad© 
me n I’roi bet, 

And made no- birred where o« »v*r 1 ni Ay be, and hath conn,' wW me (to / Prayer nod 

A iu*~giw>.g whit* I alive. 

An 1 made ine dutiful >0 my tnothtn, and not overhenrine nov w t ,^d : - 

}*-»»'<> be on me the day 1 w *a born, and the day 1 filial; die a«*d die day I shui. be ra^cd »t»Y« 1 
This J i:vs, the Won! of t»mh, $ concerning whom they ary in doubt, 

1 i not foi God to take unto Him a hull Glory be I* Him J 

When Hr h uh decreed a matter. He only saith untoir, Bk, ai d it niiuU be. AWo. XIX. 

Tlicic is but one other det ailed account of the birth of Jesus 
in the C<»van, band that was delivered a ft w years before the 
death of Mahomet, on the occasion of an embassy to Medina 


* C,» crock, ( tbiJctn), as it appears to us quite gialuifousiy, turns tin wouls of 
natural n;m^uish into a pmnf of his doctrine ns to the oalcmily of Jesus. 

t In Sura III. 33, R.he is likewi called the daughter of Imkan : nud it is there- 
(ore cone, tided l*y some, iliat Mahomet confounded Mai v (Maryam) with the sister 
of M oscs. 'Idle confusion of names is the more suspicious, as it is not favomed l>y 
Cduisib.n amhoiii) of any description, the traditional names of Muiy'.i patents 
being loacliim and Anna. 

( lei or.k combats this idea at omc length, (p. 24 j) showing that Jminti is never 
n. lined in the Coinn as the fathered Most:-, nor Maiy (Mniyatnlas hi*. sister, and 
that Mahomet w sen n ebewheue to be well await- of the hi: aval between Jesus 
and Moseb. The latter fact cannot, of course, be doubled. Mahom- t could never 
have nun' ir< d that Maiy, the mother of jesus wa.<- the .-aster o { Moses and .Anion, 

I tut it is still extremely piohnlxc that the confusion of tins mis 1101nencl.il nvc 
01 initiated m tin* notions of Jew ish infoim nis. nnongsl whom the only n-do' ious 
Mary, (Masyam) was the dated, let of Iinran, and sisier of Moses: and they 
would ordinal ily give the name *of Af>i>yatn those accornpaninieiilH. Mahomet 
adopted the phraseology (for his inf inunl wer* mainly, if not solely, jews,) 
without perceiving tin- anac nonism U involved, 

+ 1 he ti;ul»tiou tint Jesus spoke in hi- cmile is r< ferred to in the (impel of 
the htfanev , ch. I. “ lnvenimus in libio Jo>ep!u bontificis, rjui visit tempore 
( hristi. jesuoi locuhtm e*>sc% ct rjuidem cum in eunis jaceret, tiixisseque matri 
suae Marine : Kgo, quem peperisti, sum Jesus, filius I)ci, verhum, quern admotlum 
ftiinamiavit tibi angelus (iabricl, misilqm: me pater meus ad saiutem mundi. ** 
— See Get <xk % y. 47. 

* f Or, “a (nee saying , concerning which f* &C. ; the original, Jr* 

is susceptible of both constructions. 

11 Sura ///., 33—54. This passage contains in much detail the birth of Mary, 
ami G crock has tiaced Borne approximation-, in it to the Apocryphal Gospels. 

1. Mary’s parents devoted her while in ihe womb to the Divine service, Sura 
111 ., 35 compared with Lvmig. de nativ. Mariae : — ‘ Voveiunt tamen (ejus pa- 
rentes) si foite i »eus donaret eis sobohm tain se Domini servitio mancipatuios. " 

2. God supplied her supernaturally wnh tiaily food, Cnf Vrotev. Jacob, ch. 8 ; 

KOI Cknftfiavt rpotyrj v c * x r< / >ov So, Hist. Nativ. Mar. et infant. Sahr 5 

quotuiie exa, quam de manu angeii aci ipiebat, &c, 3. The relatives of Mary 
cast arrows (lots) for her charge, >ura ill f 4*, compared with Ev, Nativ. Mar 
cap. 6—8 ; Ptotev Jacob , cap. 8, 9. % " 

A cofnmon Uaditioual source is thus appaicut.^Oriv^, p. 30. 
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from the Christian tribe of Najran, the singular particulars of 
which will be alluded to below. 

Of the Life of Christ, the particulars ara> unaccountably 
meagre, and mingled with fable : the passages, too, in which they 
occur, belong solely to the prophet’s later years at Medina. The 
object of the mission of Jesus to the Jews was to confirm 
their Scriptures, to modify and lighten some of the burdens 
of their Law, and to recall them to the true service, of God. * 

His miracles are thus described : — 

On a certain day shall God assemble the Apostles, and 
Say ; — What reply was made unto you ? They shall say ; - 
' We know not, verily Thou art the Knower of secrets. 

Then shall God say ; — Oh Jesus, Son of Mary ! call to mind My grace 
upon Thee and upon Thy Mother, when I strengthened Thee with the iJoLV 
Spirit, that Thou shouldest speak with men in the cradle, and in mattue 
life : — and when I taught Thee the Scripture and Wisdom, and the Law, 
and the Gospel; — and when Thou formedst of clay like unto the figure of a 
bird by My permission, and thou blewest thereupon and it became a Bird 
by iny permission :• and Thou didst heal the Blind and the Leper* by My 
permission ; and when thou didst raise the Dead by my permission ;+ and 
when I held back the Children of Israel from Thee at the time Thou show- 
edst unto them evident signs, and the Unbelievers among them said,— 
Verily this is nought but manifest sorcery. 

And remember when I spake by inspiration to the Apostles, J saying,— 
Believe on Me, and on My Apostle. They said, —We believe; bear thou 
witness that we are Moslems. § 

When the Apostles said, — Oh Jesus, Son of Mary ! is Thy Lord able 
to cause a Tabic to descend upon us from Heaven ? He said,— Fear God ; 
if ye be faithful. They said. — We desire that we may eat therefrom, and 
that out hearts be set at ease, and that we may know that Thou verily hast 
spoken unto’ us the truth, and that we may be witnesses thereof. Then 
spake Jesus, SON of Mary, — Oh God, our Lord ! send down unto us a 
Table from Heaven, that it may be unto us a Feast-day, || unto the first of 
us and unto the last of us, and a sign from Thee ; and nourish us, for Thou 
art the oust of Nomishets. And God said,— verily I will send it down 
unto you ; and whoever after that shall disbelieve amongst you, surely I 
will torment him with a torment wherewith I shall not torment any 
other creature. 

And when God shall say, — Oh J ESIJS, Son of Mary ! didst Thou speak 
unto mankind saving. — Take Me and My Mother lor two Gods besides the 
Loud? He shall say,— Glory be to Thee! it is not for Me to say that*) 
which I know to be not the truth If J had said that, verily thou woulde^t 
have known it. Thou knowest that which is in Me, but I know not that 


# Sura III., 40. 

. e 

+ These miracles are again recapitulated in Sura III., 48, with this addi- 
tion And I will tell unto you what ye eat, and what ye store in your houses, 

t. e. t as a pi oof of his knowledge of the invisible. 

$ used only of the Apostles of jesus . 

e\, thofe who have surrendered themselves uuto God. 

}1 Ijox, An Eed, or religious festival recurring periodically. 
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which is in thee ; verily, Thou art the Knower of secrets. ! spake not unto 
them aught hut what Thou commandedst Me, saying,*— Worship God, My 
Lord and your Lord; and I was a witness unto them whilst I continued 
amongst them ; '\nd < feince Thou hast taken me away, Thou hast Thyself been 
their keeper, and Thou art a Witness over all things. If Thou punish them, 
verily, they are Thy servants, and if Thou have mercy upon them, verily, 
Thou art the Glorious, ih" Wise ! 

God will answer.— This is a day on which t< eir truthfulness shall profit 
the truthful. They shill have Garden with rivulets flowing through 
them, and remain therein for ever. God h* well-pleased wit!, them, and 
they well-pleased with Him. That shall a gi^at Felicity !# 

This passage is remarkable as affording in the supernatural 
table that descended from heaven, the only possible allusion, 
traceable in the Coran, to the Lord's Supper. The tale is pro- 
bably founded on some misapprehended tradition regarding 
44 the Table of the Lord.’' f 

To complete the miserable outline, it remains only to be 
added that Jesus escaped the machinations of the Jews, and 
was taken up alive to heaven. In a passage aimed at his 
Jewish enemies of Medin , Mahomet thus upbraids their re- 
bellious forefathers : — 

—And for their unbelief; and for their having spoken against Mary 
a grievous calumny ; and for their saying, — Verily we have killed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus, son of Marv, the Apostle of God. And they killed him not, 
nor did they cruc ify him, but he was simulated (in the person of another) 
unto them. And verily they that are at variance about Irim, are in doubt 
concerning him. They have no knowledge regarding him, but follow only 
a conjecture. And they slew him not certainly, But God raised him up 
unto Himself ; and God is the Glorious, the Wise ! And there is none of 
the People of the Book but shall believe in him before his death, and in 
the day of Judgment he will be a Witness against them % 

In addressing the idolatrous Meccans, Mahomet appealed 
to the Ministry, Revelations, and rejection of Jesus, as he was 
wont to appeal to the history of other prophets, in analogy 
and support of his own Mission. His adversaries saw their 


# 

• Sura V,, 1 18 to end. 

t The singular fancy of the Traditionists and Commentators has created a host 
of miraculous accompaniments to this table , -fruit from the trees of Paradise, 
bread, meats, and fish, which, though broiled, were still alive, and for the conve- 
nience of the guests threw off their scales and bones ! 

The poor, lame, and wretched were invited to the feast, which lasted forty days. 
The commentators probably confounded the Lord’s Supper with tht feeding by 
Jesus of the multitudes. 7 

X The purport of this last verse is obscure. It probably implies that the death 
of Christ will take pla^e before the Judgment Day : and that the Jews will then 
be forced to believe in him. 


H 
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opportunity, and replied that if Jesus, who appeared in human 
form, was worshipped by his followers, there could be nothing 
absurd, (as he would insist,) in their praying through images, — 
the representatives of heavenly powers, — to God. They ex- 
claimed with delight that his whole argument thus fell to the 
ground ; — 

And when Jesus, Son of Mary, was proposed as an example, lo ! thy people cried aloud, 

And they s nil, What ! Are our own g'ds the best, or lie ? 

They have proposed this unto thee only as a cause of dispute ; 

Yea, they are a contentious people ! 

Verily he was no other than a servant, upon whom We were gracious, and We made him an 
example unto the Children of Israel 

[And if We pleased We could make from amongst yourselves Angels to succeed you upon Earth ;] 
And Verily he shall he for a sign of the last hour. Wherefore doubt not thereof, and follow me ; 
this is the right way. 

And let nut Satan obstruct you, for he is your manifest Enemy. Suva XLII 1 ,> 56—60. 

This was in fact the only position which, at the present 
advanced period of his Mission, Mahomet could consistently 
fall back upon ; and it was ever after carefully maintained. 
Some terms of veneration, in use among Christians, arejndeed 
applied to Jesus, as “ the WORD of God, ” and “ His SPIRIT 
which he breathed into Mary. ” * But the Divine Sonship was 
steadfastly denied : the worship of Jesus by the Christians was 
placed in the same category as the supposed worship of Ezra 
by the Jews ; f and, in one place, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is expressly reprobated. It is a Medina Sura : — 

Ye people of the Book! Commit not extravagancies in your religion ; 
and speak not of God aught but the truth. For verily the Messiah, 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is an Apostle of God, and His Word which He 
placed in Mary, and a Spirit from Him. Wherefore believe in God, and 
in the Apostles ; and say not, there are THREE. Refrain : it will be well 
for you. Verily the Lord is one God. Glory be to Him ! far be it from 
Him, that there should be to him a Son. To Him belongeth whatsoever 
is in the Heavens and in the Earth ; and He is a sufficient Ration. The 
Messiah disdaineth not to be a Servant of God : neither the Cherubim 
that draw nigh unto Him. Sura IV , 169. 170. 

It may well be doubted whether Mahomet ever understood 
the real doctrines of Christianity. The few passing observa- 
tions regarding our Faith to be found in the Coran, com- 
mence at a period when his system was already, in great part, 
matured, and seem founded upon information not only 
deficient but deceptive. The whole of his historical know- 

* So Sura IV., 169. “ II is Word, which lie placed in Mary, and a Spirit,. 

from Him.'’ John was to bear testimony to “ the Word from God, *' Sura III, 
39, At the annunciation, the Virgin is thus addressed “Oh Mary! God 
giveth thee good tidings of The Word from Himself,— the Messiah. Jesus, " &c., 
Sura 1 1 1 ., 1 40. “ WE breathed into her of Our Spirit.” LX 1 7 ., 13 : XXL , 91. 

t Sura fk., 31. 
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ledge * (for whatever he knew, it was his practice to embody 
in the Coran,) is contained in the few extracts already 
before the reader ; and whether regarded in its own meagre 
and apocryphal outlines, or cmiparcd with the ample de- 
tails of Jevyish history, both Scriptural and traditional, shows 
that the sources were singularly barren and defective. The 
Sacrament of Baptism is not even alluded to ; and if there 
be an allusion to the Eucharist, we have seen it to be utterly 
disfigured, and web nigh lost in fable. The great doctrine of 
Redemption through the death of ChrEr was apparently un- 
known (for if it had been known and rejected, it would no 
doubt, have been combated in the Coran,) and His very cruci- 
fixion denied. 

Wc do not find a single ceremony or doctrine of Islam in 
the smallest degree moulded, or even tinged, by the peculiar 
tenets of Christianity . — While Judaism has, on the contrary, 
given its colour to the whole system, and lent to it the shape 
and tyjfe, if not the actual substance of many ordinances. 

But although Christianity is thus so remote from Islam as 
to have had practically no influence in the formation of its 
creed and ritual, yet in the theory of Mahomet’s system, it 
occupies a place equal, if not superior, to that of Judaism. 
To understand this wc must take a brief review* of the deve- 
lopment of the system itself. 

In his first breathings of pseudo-inspiration, the prophet 
professed no distinct relation with any previous religion, ex- 
cepting perhaps with the purer element in the national 
worship said to have been derived from Abraham, though 
grievously overlaid with idolatry and superstition. His Mission 
was simply to recall the Arabs to the service of the true God, 
and a belief in “ the day of reckoning.” 

In process of time, he gained, through Jewish informants, 
some acquaintance with the existing {Scriptures of the Jews 
and Christians, and the systems founded thereon. The new 
‘Revelation was now announced as concurrent with the previ- 
ous “ Books,” The Coran was described mainly as an attes- 


* Of the penod subsequent # to the ascension, the only trace of acquaintance 
with the spread of Chi i*t utility is in the stoiy of the three Apostles (one of whom 
is supposed to have been Simon Peter,) who to Antioch, and of one of their 
converts there who suffered martyidom. Sura XXXVI., 1 3 — 28. 

1 he story of the seven sleepers, who slumbered 309 years, and then arose to 
find the idolatrous world Christianized, can hardly be classed under this head 
though it .shows the interest Mahomet wan beginning to take in Christians. It 
wtli be found, with abundance of childish romance and fiction, in Sura XVIIL 
Both Suras belong to the late Meccan perio^ 
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fore press forward in good works. Unto God shall ye all return, and lie 
will tell you that in which ye disagree. 

Judge, therefoie, between them according to that which God hath re- 
vealed, and follow not their desires, and beware of tjtem lest they tempt 
thee aside from a part of that which God hath revealed unto thce.k. 
Swa V . ,, 5°” 57- 

Thus each of the former revelations was not only to be 
believed in as the Word of God by all the faithful of whatever 
denomination, but to be directly used and implicitly observed 
by Jews and Christians respectively (as their guide and direc- 
tor) and by Mahomet himself in judging amongst them. In 
disputed and doubtful points, the Coran was to be admitted as 
a conclusive oracle. 

In conformity with this expansive system, we find that, at a 
period long anterior to the Hegira, Mahomet propounded in 
the Coran the doctrine that a grand Catholic faith pervaded all 
ages and revelations — the pure features of which had been held 
in the boldest relief by the patriarch Abraham.* This primi- 
tive religion varied at each dispensation by accidental rites, 
comprised as its essential features, belief in the One true God, 
rejection of all idolatry or worship of Meditators as sharers in 
the power and glory of the Deity, and the implicit surrender 
of the will to God. Such surrender is termed “ Islam and 
hence Abraham is called '‘the first of Moslems.” To this 
original Islavn it was now the Mission of Mahomet to recall 
the whole of mankind. 

Each successive Revelation had been abused by its votaries, 
who had quickly turned aside from the pure elements forming 
the groundwork of the dispensation. They had magnified or 
misinterpreted rites intended to be only collateral. By per- 
verting doctrines, they had turned the gift of Revelation into a 
curse. They had fallen into a thousand sects, “each rejoicing 
in its own opinions,” and fencing itself round with intolerance 
and intense hatred. 

Amidst the contending factions, truth might possibly be 
discovered by the earnest enquirer, but it would be with diffi- 
cult, and uncertain steps. The Jew denounced the Christian,** 
and the Christian the Jew. Some worshipped not only Jesus, 
but His mother ; others held both to be mere creatures. From 
this labyrinth of confusion and error, i^. pleased the Almighty 
once again to deliver mankind. Mahomet was the Apostle of 
this grand and final Mission, and his judgment was to ber 


* See S vui XVJ., 120, 123. Connected with this Catholic faith is the doctrine that 

a prophet has been sent to every people. Sura XX VI. II., 60 ; XXL , 36 ; v t 57, 
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heard unquestioned amid the clash of opposing authorities. 
This in a Meccan Sura : — 

He hath ordained unto yuu the Faith which lie commanded unto Noah, 
nnd which We ‘have teLaled unro the*. and which Wk commanded unto 
Ah’ iham and Mos.es and Jesus, saying, set no the Fail!' ami full not to 
variance. 

And they fell not to \ .:rinne* urud nfte r the Lao” ''edge (of Divine Reve- 
in i ion, ) had come »:nio there,* not of amen*; themselves ; ami if 

the word from thy I.otd nad rot. pone forth (re^pding them) unto a fixed 
time, the mattei had been decided between loom. And vciily they that 
hi ve inherited the Rook alter them are in a perpl.Gug doubt icgnrding 
the same. 

Wherefore call them thereto {i. unto th • Catholic Faith ;) and he stead- 
fast as thou ha ;t been commanded, and fallow not thetr desires • and say, 
1 believe in all the Scriptures which God hath revealed ; and I am 
commanded to do justice between you. God is <>u: I. uid and your Lord. 
To us will be reckoned our woiks. ami to you your woikst There is no 
ground of di/feicnc. | between us and you.- Sura XLfl., 12 — 15* 

In this intermediate stage, Salvation was not confined to 
Islam, but would he obtained by every righteous man, what- 
ever his religion, so as he abjured idolatry. 

In the last period of development, the Coran rides trium- 
phant over both the Law and the Gospel, and casts them un- 
heeded into the shade. This, however, arose not from any 
express declaration, but from the necessary progress of the 
system. The popular impression which would attribute to 
Mahomet either the formal cancelireni of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, or any imputation against their perfect 
genuineness and authority, is cntiiely mistaken. No expres- 
sions regarding them ever escaped the lips of Mahomet, but 
those of the most implicit reverence and highest eulogy. 4$ 

* This is a r avourite idea repeated frequently m the Conn as in Sura II., 254, 
The commentators are inclined to explain it <d Islam, viz., that Jews nad Chris* 
t.iaus did not fall away till Mahomet c.»me, and then they denied the prophet they 
had been expecting but the idea seems to uomt rather to the perversion >>( for- 
mer Revelations which, instead of leading men to the true faith, broke them up into 
opposing sects. 

# f That is, — “your works will not be vain and rejected as tlu>e of the idola* 
tors, hut will be reckoned towards Salvation, equally with those of my own fol- 
lowers.'' ’ - 

Asr* ■ “Ground of contention," “quarrel,’' “dispute." 

§ A pamphlet, we believe. » at>ont to be published by the Agra Tract Society 
entitled, The lot many l erne by the Cotan /, th, Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
in which every Uxt having any reference whatever to those Scriptures will 
be quoted. It is citarly proved by this collect u-n, that the strongest and' most 
unequivocal testimony is borne by the Oman to the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures as current in the time of Mahomet ; that the evidence extends equally to 
their genuineness and authority ; and that there is not a hint any where to be found 
as to their cancelrnem or interpolation. * 
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It was the opposition of the Jews, and the cold suspicion of 
the Christians, as well as the martial supremacy of Islam over 
the Hejaz, that imperceptibly, but inevitably, l$d to the exclu- 
sive imposition of the authority of Mahomet and the Coran. 
The change that dispensed with previous Revelation was made 
in silence. In the concluding, as in the early days of his 
mission, Mahomet hardly ever refers to the former Scriptures. 
His scheme was complete, and rested now on other pillars. 
The steps by which he had ascended to his final elevation were 
left far behind and forgotten. 

Islam, indeed, had in the later years of the prophet, been 
rapidly diverging from all sympathy with the Bible. An 
appeal to it would now have proved embarrassing : and it seems 
probable that his silence was in some degree intentional 
Whatever effect the doctrines of Christianity, if properly under- 
stood, might have had on the mind of Mahomet when yet 
enquiring, and moulding for itself a creed, it is evident that 
long before the final settlement of Islam at the last Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, his system had hardened into a form in which it 
was impossible that any new influences could produce material 
alteration. Argument was not now tolerated. Mahomet was 
the Prophet of God. II is word was law. Every opposing 
doctrine must vanish before the divine command. 


The exclusive and growingly intolerant position of Islam is 
sufficiently manifested by the ban issued against the Jews and 
Christians, as unfit for the sacred rites and holy precincts of the 
Meccan temple ; and by the Divine command to war against 
them until, in confession of the superiority of Islam, they 
should consent to the payment of a tribute. 

It may be interesting to illustrate the practical treatment of 
Christianity by Mahomet, after his acquisition of political 
power, by describing some of the treaties entered into with 
Christian tribes. The following relates to the important Chris- 
tian settlement of Najrfin, 

“ And the Prophet of the Lord wrote to the Bishop of the 
Bani Harith, and the Bishops, of Najran, and their priests, 
and all that followed them, and their Monks, — saying, that 
‘ they should continue in (the possession and practice of) every 
'* thing small and great, as it then stood, in their churches, 
u their prayers, and their monasteiies. The pledge of God and 
“ of Hfe prophet is given that no Bishop shall be removed from 
“his bishoprick, nor any^Monk from his monastery, nor any 
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u Priest from his priesthood ; that their authority and rights 
“ shall not be altered ; nor any thing whatever which is custo- 
mary amongst ^hem , so long as they shall conduct them* 

* selves peaceably and uprightly. They shall not be burdened 
with oppression, neither shall they oppress.”* 

The narrative of th*, embassy of t:hi % people to Medina is 
in itself curious, and has a double interest from being referred 
to in the Coran. It is as follows + : — 

A deputation of fourteen chief men from Najrftn repaired 
to Mahomet. Among them was Ackil or Abd al Masih of the 
Bani Kinda, their chief, Abdal Harith, their Bishop, and his* 
brother Kurz, their guide. On reaching Medina, they enter- 
ed the mosque, and prayed turning towards the east : and they 
were clothed in fine raiment lined with silk. Then the pro- 
phet called tlv'ni : but when they came, he turned away and 
would not speak with them. And Othman told them it was 
because «of their dress. So they departed that day. 

In the morning they earn again clothed in their monastic 
dress and saluted Mahomet ; and he returned their saluta- 
tion, and invited them to Islam, and they refused ; and words 

* / i a- Icii / /, p. 51*4. At p. 56$ there is another treaty with the Chiisiians of 
Najian given in gieatei detail, and probably subsequent to (lie above. It is to the 
following effect : that Mahomet had commanded them to render tribute of all 
their fruits, yellow, white, and black (ripe and unripe?) ai.d captives ; but that lie 
had gciieiously commuted this for suits of clothes of the value of au owckea 
rounce of silver) each ; 1,000 to be given every I'r.ijab, end /,ooo to every Safnr. 
Whatever exceeded or fell short of the value of an owckea to come into account ; 
as likewise all armour, horses, camels and other go >ds taken from them by the 
Moslems. They were to enteitain Mahomet’s messengers (collectors) twenty days 
or less, but not to detain them beyond a monta. 

Y\ hen there was war in Yemen they were to lend Mahomet thirty suits of 
armoui, thirty horses, and thirty camels, and any that were lost were to be made 
good by Mahomet’s people. 

On the part of Mahomet, the guarantee of the Prophet of the Lord was given 
for their lives, religion, lands and property,-— the absent as well as the present,— 
and for their Chinches and places of prayer. No Bishop to be removed for hia 

bishoprick, nor any Monk from his monastery ; nor any minister ( ) from 

flls ministry ( j. Everything, little and great, to remain as it then wag. 

No claim of blood prior to Islam to be allowed. Claims of right to bo decided 
justly. Whoever took interest was free from Mahomet’s guarantee. 

“ Now for a ! l that is written in jJih paner, there is the protection of God and 
his prophet, for ever until the Lord send forth His command (*, <*., the day of judg- 
ment) if ye deal uprightly and conduct your affairs properly, ye shall not be bur- 
dened with injury.” Abu Sofian, and five others witnesses. 

+ The statement is given from Wuckidi. Hish&mi (p. 200) has encompassed 
hi* version of it with numerous puerile additions in favour of Islam, such as that 
their Bishops had with them books inherited from their predecessors and bearing 
the seal of each successive bishop, in which a notice of Mahomet was found ; ima* 
ginative conversations between Mahomet and the jparty to the discomfiture of the 
latter, &c. * ** 
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and disputation increased between them. And Mahomet re- 
cited to them passages from the Coran, and said : — “ If y e 
deny that which I can say unto you, come tit us curse each 
other ” So they went away to consider the matter. And on 
the morrow Abd al Masih, with two of the chief men, 
came to Mahomet and said: “We have determined that we 
shall not curse with thee ; wherefore command regarding us 
whatsoever thou wilt, we will give it ; and we will enter into 
treaty with thee. So he made a treaty with them ; * and they 
returned to their cities. But in the evening Ackil with a 
companion went back to Mahomet and professed Islam, so 
they were received and entertained in the house of Abu Ayub 
the Adjutor, f 

The incident is thus alluded to in the Coran : — 

Veniy. the analogy of Jesus is with God, like unto the analogy of Adnm. 
He created him out of the dust, then said unto him BE, and he was. This 
is the truth from thy Lord ; wherefore be not thou amongst the 
doubters. 

And whosoever shall dispute with thee therein after that the true know- 
ledge hath come unto thee ; sa y — Conte let us iall cut (the names) J of 
our sons and your sons , of our wives and your wives, of ourselves and 
yourselves ; then let us cut se one the other , and lay the curse of God upon 
those that lie ! 

Vcnly this, is a true exposition. There is no God but the Lord, and veniy 
God is mighty and wise. And if they turn back, veniy God is acquainted 
with the evil doers. 

Say Oh ye people of the Book ! come unto a just sentence between 
us and you, that we shall nol wot ship aught but God ' and that we shall not 


* The particulars of the treaty are similar to those in the previous note. 

t IV&ckidi, p. 69. The subsequent history of the Nnjian Christians is there 
traced. They continued in possession of their lands and rights under the treaty 
during tho rest of Mahomet’s life, and the whole of Abu Bakr’s Caliphate. Then 
they were accused of taking usury, and Omar expelled them from the land and wrote 
as follows : — 

“The de-patch of Omar, the Commander of the Faithful, to the people of Nnj- 
run. Whoever of them emigrates is under the guarantee of God. No Moslem 
shall injure them, — to fulfil that which Mahomet and Aim Bakr wrote unto them. ® 
“Now to whomsoever of the chiefs of Syria and line they may repair, let such 
chiefs allot them lands, and whatever they cultivate theiefrom shall be theirs ; it is 
an exchange for their ow'ir lands. None shall injure or maltreat them; Moslems 
will nssi-t them against oppressors. Their tribute is 1 emitted for two years. They 
will not be troubled except for evil deeds,” # 

Now some of them alighted in Iiac, and settled in Naji&nia, near to Cufa, (p 69) 
That the offence of usury is alleged in justification of this measure, appears t» 
us to disprove the common tradition of the command said to have been given by 
Mahomet oil Iris death -bed, that the i tninsula was to be swept clear of all other 
religion| but Islam. 

X has it— Let m call together. But if the text is lightly referred to the occa- 
sion of the Najtfbj embassy, it ctpi only mean to “ call over and curse the names f 
because the wives and sons of the A bassy wei/ not at hand to summon. 
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associate any ninth Him , nar chat* we take any of us the other far Lo?ds he- 
s id** Gad And if they turn back, then bear witness* Saying-— Verily— ftrfe 
are the true believers — Sur i til , $7~ -63. 

It was surely a strange manner of settling the question which 
t lie Arabian Prophet proposed, and w? have no reason to be 
ashamed of the Christian embassy for declining it. Still we 
cannot but sue :■ tlie passage the earnestness of MnhomeCs 
belief and his cotvicrion that x spiritual illumination had been 
vouchsafed to him, bringing with it k.-ow ledge and certainty 
where to the Christian all was speculation and conjecture. 

Another Christian embassy was received from the Ban! 
Tag! 1 lib. “ It was formed of sixteen men. some Moslems and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of gold. And the 
prophet made terms with the Christians, stipulating that they 
should themselves continue in the profession of their religion, 
but should not baptize their children in the Christian faith.’ * 

These narratives clearly show the terms of sufferance upon 
which, fit the la>t, Mahomet permitted Christianity to exist. It 
was indeed less obnoxious t > him than Judaism, because he did 
not experience from it such persevering and active hostility. 
Hence the Clergy and Monks are spoken of in terms of compa- 
rative praise.f But, after all, his grand object was entirely to 
supersede Christianity as well as Judaism, and the professors of 
both were cqally subjected to a humiliating tribute.* 

The stealthy progress by which this end was reached, has now 


* U'hchtdi, p. 61 }£. The account of the embassy of the Bam Hnnffa is more decid- 
edly unfavouiahle to ChnUiamty, but its details appear of doubtful authority. 
Mo^ilnma, the false prophet, was among the numbei, and there are some anticipa- 
tions of his sacrilegious claims. 

As the embassy were departing, ‘‘Mahomet gave them a vessel in which were 
the leavings of the water with which he had performed his lustrations, and he 
sail: When you roach you * country , otcak down yout church and sf tin/de its site 
with this water, and make in its pin, e a mosque. And they did ^o, and the vessel re- 
mained with A1 Ackd.s. And the Mucdzzin calle • to prayers. Ami the monk of 
the church heard him, and he exclaimed — it is the word of truth and the call of truth t 
^nd nc fled. And that was the hist of the time (of Christian ty.) W&ckidi, p. 62. 

The story appears unlikely, because nowhere else is Mahomet represented as ex- 
hibiting such antagonism to Christians and their Churches, when they submitted 
themselves to him. * 


t See Sura LVTI , 27. “And wk caused Jesus, son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and we put into the hearts of those that followed him compassion and 
mercy ; and the monastic nate— they framed it for themselves {wk did not com- 
mand it unto them) simply nut of a desire to please G< d," Ax, 

So Sura V 77. “ And thou wilt fmd the most inclined amongst them to be be- 

lievers, to those who profess hi istianiiy --This localise there are amongst them- 
Clergy and Monks, and they are not proud ; and when they* hear that which hath 
been revealed unto the prophet, thou shalt see their eyes flow with tears, because of 
what they recognize therein of the truth,” &c. J 
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been made clear. He first confirmed the Scriptures without 
qualification or reserve. The next asserted for his own revelation 
a parallel authority, and by degrees a superseding or dispensing 
power. And, finally, though he never imputed error to the Scrip- 
ture itself ; or (though ceasing to appeal with former frequency 
to its evidence,) failed to speak of it with veneration, he reject- 
ed all the Christian dogmas, and demanded their rejection by 
his Christian followers, on the simple evidence of his own inspir- 
ation. Assuming, perhaps, that the former Scriptures could not 
be at variance with the mind of God as now revealed to himself, 
he cared not to verify his conclusions by a reference to “ the 
Book ” A latent consciousness of the weakness of his position 
probably rendered him unwilling honestly to face the difficulty. 
His course was guided here, as it was guided at so many other 
points, by an inexplicable combination of earnest conviction 
and uneasy questioning, if not of actual though unperceivcd 
self-deception. He was sure as to the object ; and the means 
could not be wrong. 

It may be useful to enquire briefly from what probable 
sources Mahomet obtained his meagre and deceptive informa- 
tion of Christianity. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the teaching of the 
Coran is, that Jesus was not crucified, but one resembling him, 
and mistaken by the Jew, for Jesus. This fact is alleged, as 
wc have seen,* not in contradiction of the Christians ; but, in 
opposition to the Jews , who gloried in the assertion that Jesus 
had been put to death by their nation. Hence it would almost 
seem that Mahomet believed his teaching on this head to be 
accordant with that of the Christian Church ; and that he 
really was ignorant of the grand doctrine of the Christian 
faith, — Redemption through the death of Christ. 

The singular correspondence between the allusions to the 
crucifixion in the Coran, and the wild speculations of the 
early heretics, has led to the conjecture that Mahomet acquired 
his notions of Christianity from a Gnostic teacher. But* 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt before the sixth cen- 
tury, and there is no reason for supposing that it had at any 
time gained a footing in Arabia. Besides, there is not the 
slightest affinity between the supernaturalism of the Gnostics 
and Docetae, and the sober rationalism of the Coran. Accord^ 
ing to the former, the Deity must be removed far from the 

f — -- 

* See the quotntiorwibove from Sura IV. 155 — 158. 
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gross contact of evil matter. The Mon Christ, which alighted 
upon Jesus at his baptism, must ascend to its native regions 
before the cruci£xion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, Jesus 
was a mere man, — wonderfully born, indeed, — but still an ordi- 
nary man, a simple servant of the Alrmghty as others had been 
before him. * Yet although there u, no ground for believing 
that Gnostic docbmt.s were inculcated on Mahomet, it is possi- 
ble that some of the strange fancies of those heretics, preserv- 
ed in Syrian tradition, may have conn: to the ears of Ids in- 
formants (the chief ol whom, even on Christian topics, seem to 
have been Jews, and been by them adopted as a likeiy and 
convenient explanation of the facts which formed the great 
barrier between Jews) and Christians. The Israelite would have 
less antipathy to the Catholic faith of Islam and the recogni- 
tion of the mission of Jesus, if allowed to believe, that Christ- 
tians as well as Jews, had been in error, and that His people 
had not, in fact, put Jesus, the promised Messiah, to a shameful 
death f but that, like Enoch and Elijah, he had been received 
up into heaven. “Christ crucified " was still, as in the days 
of Paul, “ the stumbling-block of the Jews.” But here the 
stumbling-block was at once removed : and without any 
offence to his national pride, the Jew might confess his be- 
lief in this emasculated Christianity. It was a compromise 
that would readily and strongly approve itself *to a Jewish 
mind already unsettled by the prophetic claims of Mahomet. 

By others it has been attempted to trace the Christian sto- 
ries of the Coran to certain apocryphal Gospels supposed to 
have been within the reach of Mahomet. But though some 
few of the details coincide with these spurious writings, the 
great body of the facts in no wkc does so.f Whereas, had 
then* been a ready access to such books, we cannot doubt that 
Mahomet would, as in the case of Jewish history and legend, 
have borrowed largely from them. 

Gerock, after weighing every consideration, concludes that 
Mahomet acquired his knowledge from no written source, but 
from Christian tradition current among the people of Arabia : — 

Am gerathensten mochte es daher wohl seyn, die Berichte 


* This .subject has been well discussed by Gerock, who shows the utter incon- 
gruity -f Idam with Gnosticism, (p. H.) Pei positive besonnene character des 
Isbm ist den Gnostischen speckulationen gan/Jich suwider." (p. 12.) 

See Gerock, p. 8. The “ Gospel of Barnabas'* is of c urse excepted, because 
it is the modern work of a Christian Apostate to Islam. “ Aber es ist gewiss, des 
dies 1,. van ge limn das Wcrk eines Betriigers ist, dcr erst lange nach Mohammed 
vielletcht in Italian aelbst, lebte, und sich beinuhle, den Erzahl ungen <b*cs Koran 
und tier Mohammedanischcn SdirifsieHer durdi eine nngehlich Chiistliche Unter- 
iage mclir Anseheu und Glaubwu digkeit zu vepchaffen.” (p. 9.) 
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des Koran iiber den stifter der Christlichen Religion aus der 
Tradition zu erklaren. Es scheint namlich, das Mohammed 
seine Berichte iiber Christus und einige andefe, unbedeutende 
Erzahlungen aus der Christengeschichte weder aus schriftli- 
chen quellen, als kanonischen oder apokryphischen evange- 
lien, noch aus bestimmten mundlichen mittheilungen, sondern 
vornamlich aus einer in seinem Vaterlande umhergetragenen 
Volkstradition schopfte — Page 13. 

As the sole source of imformation this appears to us insuffi- 
cient. There is no ground for believing that either at Mecca or 
Medina there existed elements of Christian tradition from which 
could have been framed a narrative agreeing, as that of the 
Coran does, in many points, and even in several of its ex- 
pressions, with the Gospels genuine and apocryphal, while in 
others it follows or outstrips the popular legend. 

But tradition quite sufficient for this end survived in the 
southern confines of Syria, and no doubt reached Mahomet 
through both a Jewish and a Christian medium. The general 
outline of the Christian story in the Coran, having a few 
salient points in accordance with the Gospel, and the rest filled 
up with wild marvels, is just such as we might expect an 
enquiring Jew to learn from the traditions of the lower classes 
in Judea. The Christian slaves of Mecca, too, had generally 
been ravished* from their homes in boyhood, and would re- 
member little more than a few Scripture stories, with perhaps 
some fragments of the creed. Either the Jew or the Christian 
may also have heard the opening of the Gospel of Luke, and 
communicated to Mahomet the outline of the birth of John 
and Jesus, which he transferred to the Coran. It is also pos- 
sible that some one may have repeated to Mahomet from 
memory, or read from a manuscript, those verses of the 
Gospel ; — but this is a mere conjecture, and in itself impro- 
bable.* 

Mahomet’s confused notions of the Trinity and of the 
Holy Ghost, seem most naturally to have been received through 
a Jewish informant, himself imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject. 

It is not very apparent from the few indistinct notices in 
the Coran what Mahomet believed the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity to b<\ In a passage above ‘quoted, Christians are 
reprobated for tf ‘ taking Jesus and his Mother for two gods, 

* It is unlikely that any Arabic translation of the Scriptures, or any part of 

them * was ever within Mahomet's reach, notwithstanding the traditions regarding 
Waraca. See Life of Mahomet pom his Youth to his Fortieth Yetr, p. 26. If there 
was such a translation, it must haveheen imperfect and fragmentary. 
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besides the Lord.”* It is hence concluded that the Trinity of 
the Coran was composed of the Father, Mary, and Jesus. 
Such may he tilt* case, but it is not certain. Zealous Protes- 
tants sometimes use language resembling the verse just quoted, 
without imputing to their adversaries any error in their views 
of the Trinity. The reverence and service for Mary had long 
been carried to the pitch nearly of Divine worship, and the 
“ orthodox ” party had hotly persecuted those who would not 
accord to her ; lie title of ** the Mother of Goc!.”T Mahomet 
might therefore censure the Christians for “ taking Jesus and 
his mother for two Gods/’ without adverting to the Trinity, 

On the other hand, the only passage in which the Tiinity 
is specifically mentioned,} makes no allusion to the divinity 
of the Spirit : nor are the expressions ‘ the Spirit/’ and “ the 
Duly Spirit/' though occurring in numerous texts throughout 
tLc Cora n ; ever used as if in the error** of Christianity they 
signified a Person in the Trinity. The phrase, as we have seen 
in a former paper, $ commonly meant Gabriel, the messenger 
of God’s revelations to Mahomet And it is possible that a 
confusion, in the prophet’s mind, of the Holy Ghost with Ga- 
briel, may have arisen from the annunciation of the Saviour 
by the latter, while lie is also stated to have been conceived 
by the power of the Iloly G host. || The term is also repeatedly 
used in a more general sense as signifying the Spirit of 
inspiration . *1 It was the divine “Spirit” breathed into the 
clay, which gave life to Adam;** and Jesus, who like Adam, 
had no earthly father, is also “a Spirit from God” breathed 
into Mary, ff When it is said that God “ strengthened Jesus 
701 th the Holy Spirit^ we may perhaps trace the use of current 
Christian speech, not inconsistent with Jewish ideas. §§ 

The assurance with which Mahomet appeals to Jews and 
Christians as both professing in their Scriptures, the promise 

* Sura IV., 169. 

+ Worship had bet n paid even to images of the Virgin and of Jesus from the 
F 4th century. In the 6th century Gregory vainly endeavoured to prohibit the 
i cor \ hip, while he encouraged the use of such images. — Sec IVaddimton' « History of 
the C hutch, Vo 1 . I , p, 295, " "" 

X Sura V., 1 09 § Extension of Islam , p 23. 

II Luke i, 35. • II Su/a XV/., z; XL., 1 6 ; XL/L, 52. 

** Sura XV., 29 ft Sura XXL , 91 ; LX VI., 13 ; IV., 169. 

tt Su*a II., 87, 254 ; V , 1 1 9 So /.VIII., 22. See also other passages quoted 
in the note at page 23 of the Extension of Islam . 

§§ Compare Psalm IX, 12 ; "Upheld me with thy free Spirit” Gerock, though 
not alluding to the same expression, comes to a similar conclusion : “ Dasder heilige 
Ge«st der Christen dem Mohamm.-d hier dijnkel vorsich webte, ibt emlettcluend 
blunders wenn wteWdenken wu Pm* clue iy&em Besuche bet Maria roit Gabriel 
in cine Feibou vcistkoulit. 9 ' (p, 7*; 
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of a prophet to come ; whom, if they only put aside their 
prejudices, they would recognize in Mahomet, “ as they recog- 
nized their own sons/’ is very singular, and^must have been 
supported by ignorant or designing men of both religions. It 
would seem that Mahomet seized upon two kinds of expectation 
of the most different, and indeed, incompatible character, and 
adroitly combined them into a cumulative proof of his own 
Mission. The Jewish anticipation of a Messiah was fused by 
Mahomet, together with the utterly discordant anticipation by 
the Christians of the second Advent of Christ, into one irrefra- 
gable argument of a coming prophet, expected both by Jews 
and Christians, and foretold in all the Scriptures. 

That the promise of the Paraclete was capable of perversion, 
we see in the heresy of Montanus, which made much progress 
at the close of the second century. It would seem that a 
garbled version of the same promise was communicated to 
Mahomet, and thus employed by him : — 

And call to mind when JESUS, Son of Mary said ; — Oh Children of 
Israel ! Verily, 1 am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the Tovviat 
revealed before me, and giving good tidings of a prophet that shall come 
after me, whose name is Ahmad.* 

The prophecy of Moses to the Israelites : — “ God will raise 
up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren , 
like unto me, l, f may plausibly enough have been adduced by 
a perverted Jew in favour of the Arabian Prophet. 

That he was the Prophet promised to both people, lay at the 
root of the Catholic system so strongly inculcated by Mahomet 
in his middle stage ; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
assumption was implicitly believed by himself. 

From this review it appears to be highly probable, that 
Mahomet gained his chief knowledge of Christianity by the 
same Jewish medium, through which, at an earlier period, his 
more copious information of Jewish history reached him. His 
Meccan adversaries did not conceal their strong suspicion that 
the prompting from which the Scriptural or legendary tales 
proceeded, was not solely that of a supernatural inspiration. 
They openly imputed the aid of strangers : — 

From whence shall there be an admonition for them ; for, verily, there hath come unto them an 
evident Apostle : $ 

Then they turn from him and say,— One taught by others , a madman ! J 


* Sura LXI., 6, This is another form of the root Muhammed , signifying like 
it, **ahe Praised.” See John X\I. , y } where TtapciKXtfTo^ may have been rendered 

TTCfUlcXv TOfc. 

t Dicut, XVIII,, 15, 


£ Sura XLIV, } 14. 
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Mahomet's Early Sincerity. 


And the imb^iev ers say , Ve*ily, a a fraud which he hath fabricated ; and other feofit 
have assisted him thernn. But they that wh»ch iv. unjust and false. 

They -ay ; They am JhaMes of the Ancients which he hath had written down ; which are dic- 
tated unto him Momunr and Evening f 

Say : “ Hk hath reveatid it ’Tin* kuoweth th&f which is hidden in Heaven and in Karth. He i* 
forgiving aud mercifv-l I 1 


And vfri’y Wk know tha» they say.- smety a certait. wan t cachet k mm. The tongue of him 
wh n> they hint it is for* ign, but this t« in the tongue cf stinpk Arabic. $ 

Whatever the rouyh material, ; ts passage through the alem- 
bic of *• simple Arabic” converted it at once into a gem of 
unearthly water. The recitations cl a credulous and ill- 
informed Jew, re-appeared as the inspirations of the Almighty, 
dictated by the noblest of his heavenly messengers. The wild 
legend and the garbled Scripture story of yesterday, come forth 
to-morrow as a portion of the divine and eternal Coran ! 

And, however strange it may appear, the heavenly origin of 
his revelations, obtained though they weie from such a fallible 
and imperfect source, was sincerely believed by Mahomet him- 
self. would be against the analogy of his whole life, to 
suppose that there was here a ctmsrious fraud. Occasional 
doubts and misgivings, especially when he first submitted to 
Jewish prompting, there may have been, but a process similar 
to that by which he first assured himself of his own inspira- 
tion, would quickly banish them. 

Hut the ignorance which covered so strange a deception in 
his (‘arly prophetical life, cannot be pleaded for his later years. 
The means of reaching a truer knowledge lay plentifully now 
within his reach. But they were not heeded, or rather were 
absolutely rejected, because a position had been taken up 
from which he could not, with credit or consistency, recede. 
Was not his own inspiration as sure as the recorded revela- 
tions of preceding prophets ; was it not far more authorita- 
tive than the uncertain doctrines deduced from them by their 
erring adherents ? Ignorance thus became wilful. Light was 
at hand ; but Mahomet preferred darkness. He chose to 
walk “ in the glimmerings of his own fire, and in the sparks 
which he had kindled.” 


The connexion of Christianity with Islam has led us to 


* A Wool < adir translates, ''which arc written out beside him mot nittg and even- 
ing; ” and thinks it necessary to add the following explanatory note At first the 
times of prayer were appointed for the morning and evening. The Moslems used ftt 
those time to gather about the prophet. Whatever new passages of the Coran had 
descended, they used to write down with the object of remembering them. The 
unbelievers thus misrepresented them. ” 

t > ttra XX V . 5 6. 


£ ut a XVI. 
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follow the system of Mahomet to its full development at Me- 
dina. But our review of his life has reached only to his flight 
from Mecca ; and before dismissing that portion of his career, 
it is proper to enquire at this point, what his general teaching 
was, and what had been its effects. 

The Coran still continues * to be made up, as before, of ar- 
guments in refutation of idolatry and the idle objections of the 
Meccan people ; of the proofs of God’s Omnipotence, Omni- 
science and Unity; of the vivid picturings of the Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell ; and of legendary and Scriptural stories. 
The great verities of a minute and Over-ruling Providence, 
and of a final Retribution, are sometimes illustrated by pas- 
sages of exquisite imagery and living poetry. The bold im- 
personation of THUNDER, in the following quotation (which 
may be taken as a sample of the better portions of the period,) 
has given its name to the Sura from which it is taken : — 

Verily God changeth not His dealing with a People, until ther change 
that which is in their Souls. And when God willeth Evil unto a People, 
there is none that can turn it away, nor have they any Protector beside 
them. 

It is He that showeth you the Lightning to inspire Fear and hope; 
and raised the heavy clouds. 

The Thunder doth celebrate His praise, and the Angels also, from awe 
of him. And He sendeth forth His Bolts and shivereth theiewith whom 
He pleaseth, while they are wrangling about God : for He is terrible in 
might ! 

He only is rightly invoked. And those whom they invoke beside Him 
answer them not at all, otherwise than as one stretching forth both hands 
unto the Water that it may reach his mouth, and it reacheth it not. So 
is the invocation of the unbelievers founded only in error. 

And to God boweth down in worship whatsoever is in the Heavens, and 
in the Earth voluntarily and by force, and their Shadows likewise in the 
morning and in the evening. f 

Say Who is the Lord of the heavens and of the Earth ; Say— GOD. 
Say : Wherefore, then, do ye take besides Him guardians who have no 
power to do their ownselves a benefit nor an injury. Say What ! Are 
the Blind and the Seeing equal ? What ! is the Darkness equal with the 


* The Suras of this period (/. e., from the 10th year of the Mission to the He-* 
gira) may be approximately classed as follows : 63 (in chronological order) LI. i 
64, XLVI ; 65, LXXtI. ;66, XXXV. ; 67, XXXVI, ; 68. XIX. ; 69, XVIII. ; 
70. XXVII. ; 7 U XUI. ; 72. XL. ; 73, XXXVIII. ; 74 , XXV. ; 75, XX. ; 76, 
XLTII ; 77, XII. ; 78 , XI. ; 79. X.; 80, XIV. ; 81, VI. ; 82, LXIV. ; 83, 
XXVIII. ; 84. XXIII, ; 85, XXII ; 86, XXL ; 87, XVII. ; 88, XVI. ; 89, 
XIII, ; 90, XXIX. ; 91, VII. The Suras at the close of this list become some of 
them very long, and include portions given forth at Medina, and added to them 
tjlere. One striking feature of the closing Meccan Suras, is the frequent allusion 
to the approaching emigration of himself and his followers. 

t This a conceit Mahomet is fond of ; the Shadows perform obeisance to God, 
being long and prostrate in the morning, rising during the day, and again elongat- 
ing in prostration in the evening. \ 

\ ' 
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Light ? Or do they give partners unto God that have created like unto 
His creation so that the creation (of both 1 appear alike in their eyes ? Say : 
— God is the creator of all things. He is THE One ; the AVENGER I 
He bringeth down from on b’gh the Rain, and the Valleys flow, each 
according to its measures : and the Flood beateth the swelling Froth. And 
from that which men melt in the turn ace, to make ornaments or vessels, 
anseth a Scum, tht like ^hereof Thus doth God compare the Truth with 
falsehood. As for the SCUM it passeth away like Froth : but that which 
benefiteth mankind remaucth on the Earth. 

Thus doth God put forth similitudes.* * * § 

The positive precepts of this period a;e still very limited. 
The five times of prayer, it is said, were imposed by God on 
the prophet’s ascent to heaven, one or two years before the 
Hegira, f All kinds of flesh were permitted for food, if killed 
in the name of the Lord , J but the blood, and that which dieth 
of itself, and the flesh of swine, were strictly prohibited. § 

While a few superstitions, by which the meat of animals was 
under certain circumstances held by the Arabs to be unlawful, II 
were rfenounced, and the practice of compassing the holy 
temple naked w as proscribed as the device of Satan, 11 the rites 
of Meccan pilgrimage were maintained : and enjoined as of 
divine command and propitious to true piety. It is probable 
that the Jews strongly objected to this new feature of the 
Reformed Faith, and we accordingly find a laboured defence of 


* Sura XIII ., 13—19. 

t As yet, however, the five periods are nowhere distinctly commanded in the 
Coran. The nearest approach to such command is the following : — “Wherefore 
patiently bear with what they say, and celebrate the praise of thy Lord before the 
rising of the Sun, and before its setting : and praise Him sometime in the night 
and in the extremities of the day, that thou mayest be pleasing unto him.” Sura 
XX. 129. I?y the extremities of the day , is naturally understood the fall of day, 

and day-break. Hut some— to reconcile the passage with the prescribed hours, 

interpret it as signifying mid-day, at which as it were the day is divided into two 
parts. 

+ The same motives led to this condition ns to the Apostolical admonition to 
abstain from “ pollutions of Idols,” and “ meats offered to Idols.” {Acts XV., 20, 29.) 
|Thc prohibition seems to point to the heathenish practice of the Meccans slaying 
their animals as a sacrifice to, or in the name of their Deities. Suras XVI,. nz • 
VI . , 1 18, 121, 145* • 

§ References as above. The influence of Jewish habit and precept is here 
manifest, As to the references ip the later Suras, it is to be remembered, that they 
were composed close upon the llegira, and the habit now began of throwing into a 
former Sura passages connected with its subject. It is possible, therefore, that some 
of what we quote as Meccan, may have been in reality early Medina verses given 
forth after the emigration. 

li See Sura V., 112, where the names of the forbidden animals are quoted. VI. 
136, 144 ; X, 59. See also the note at page 24 of the Forefathers of Mahomet 

H Sura VII., 27*23. This was connected with the Homs : see Forefathers of 
Mahomet^ page 20, 
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the innovation which it may be interesting to place before the 
reader. 

And call to remembrance when We gave to Abraham the place of the 
Temple (at Mecca) ; saying, join not in worship anything with me, and 
putify my house for them that compass it, and for them that stand up and 
bow down to pray. 

And proclaim unto mankind a pilgrimage, that they may come unto thee 
on foot, upon every lean camel,* flocking from every distant road that 
they may testify to the benefits they have received, and commemorate the 
name of God on the appointed days upon the brute beasts which We have 
given them for a provision t — Wherefore eat thereof and feed the wretched 
and ; the poor. Then let them stop the neglect of their persons, and fulfil 
their vows, and compass the ancient house. 

This do. And he that honoureth the sacred ordinances of God + it is 
well for him with his Lord. The flesh of cattle is lawful unto you except- 
ing that which hath been read unto you. Wherefore abstain from the 
pollutions of idols, and abstain from the false speech : following the 
Catholic faith unto God, not associating any with him ; for he that asso- 
ciated any with God is like that which falleth from the Heavens, and the 
birds snatch it away, and the wind bloweth it into a distant place.^ 

Heaikcn to this: whosoever honoureth the Sacrifices of God, it verily 
they proceed from purity of heart. From them (the victims) ye deiive 
benefits until the appointed time : then they are brought for sacrifice 
unto the ancient House. 

And unto every people have We appointed rites, that they may com- 
memorate the name of God over the brute beasts He hath provided for 
them. And your God is one God ; wherefore submit yourself unto 
Him and bear good tidings unto the Humble : — 

Those whose heaits, when God is mentioned, tremble thereat: — and 
unto those that patiently bear what befalleth them and observe prayer, 
and spend in alms of that We have provided them with. 

And the victims § have We made unto you as ordinances || of God. 
From them ye receive benefit Commemorate, therefore, the name of God 
over them as they stand disposed in a line, and when they fall slain upon 
their sides, eat thereof, and give unto the Poor both him that is silent and 
him that beggeth, Thus have We given thee dominion over them that 
ye may be thankful. 

Tneir Flesh is not accepted of God, nor yet their Blood: but your 
Piety is accepted of Him. 

Few and simple as the positive precepts of Mahomet up to 
this time were, they had wrought a marvellous and a mighty 
work. Never since the days when primitive Christianity® 
startled the world from its sleep and waged moral strife with 


♦ Lean and famished from the long journey, r 

| &U1 rite* or offerings ; but from what follows, victims would seem 

jto be here meant. 

% The word signifies camels offered in saciifice 
§ Or si^ns, symbols. It is the same word as before. 

|! Sura XXII . , —40, 
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Heathenism, had men seen the like arousing of spiritual life, — - 
the like faith that suffered sacrifice and took joyfully the spoil- 
ing of goods for«conscienee sake. 

From time beyond memory, Mecca, and the whole Penin* 
sula had been stepped in spiritual torpor, The slight add 
transient influences of Judaism, Christianity, or Philosophy* 
upon the Arab mind, fud been hut as she ruffling here and 
there of the surface ot a quiet lake 11 still and motionless 
below. The people were sunk in superstition, cruelty and 
vice. It was a common practice for tht eldest son to marry 
his father’s widows inherited with the rest of the estate. * 
Pride and poverty had introduced among them, as among the 
Hindus, the crime of female infanticide, f Their religion con- 
sisted in gross idolatry, and their faith was rather the dark 
superstitious dread of unseen beings, whose good will they 
sought to propitiate and their displeasure to avert, than the 
belief a God of Providence. The life to come, and retri- 
bution of good and evil, were as motives of action, practically 
unknown. 

Thirteen years before the Hegira, Mecca lay lifeless in this 
debased state. What a change had those thirteen years now 
produced ! A band of several hundred persons had rejected 
idolatry, adopted the worship of the one great God, and sur- 
rendered themselves implicitly to the guidance* of what they 
believed a revelation from Him ; — praying to God with fre- 
quency and fervency, looking for pardon through His mercy, 
and striving after good woiks, almsgiving, chastity and jus- 
tice, They now lived under a constant sense of the Almighty 
Power of God. and of Ill's providential care over ihe minutest 
of their concerns. In all the gifts of natiuc, in every rela- 
tion of life, at each turn of their affairs, individual or public, 
they saw His hand And, above all, the new spiritual exis- 
tence in which they joyed and gloried, was regarded as the 
mark of His especial grace : while the unbelief of their 
blinded fellow-citizens was the hardening stamp of His pre- 
destined reprobation. Mahomet was the minister * of life 
to them: — the source under God of their new-born hopes; 
and to him they yielded a fitting and implicit submission. 

In the short period, J\Iecat had, from this wonderful move- 

• See an instance of this practice ( Midi fornication as is not so much as named 
among the Gentiles,” I Cor. v. i. j in >he 2nd note, page 27, of the Ltje of Makm* 
to his For tieth Year . 

t This custom Mahomet stringently proscribed, Sura VI; 137, 140, 151, p 
disappeared with the progress of Khun. 
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ment, been torn into two factions, which, unmindful of the old 
land-marks of tribe and family, were arrayed in deadly opposi- 
tion one against the other. The believers bore persecution with 
a patient and a tolerant spirit. And, though it was their wis- 
dom so to do, the credit of a magnanimous forbearance may 
be freely accorded to them. One hundred men and women, 
rather than abjure their precious faith, had abandoned their 
homes, and sought refuge, till the storm should be overpast, 
in Abyssinian exile. And now, again, even a larger number 
with the prophet himself, emigrated from their fondly loved 
city,' with its sacred temple, to them the holiest spot on earth, 
and fled to Medina. There the same wonder-working charm 
had, within two or three years, prepared for them a brother- 
hood ready to defend the prophet and his followers with their 
blood. Jewish truth had long sounded in the ears of the 
men of Medina, but it was not till they heard the spirit-stir- 
ring strains of the Arabian prophet, that they too awok^ from 
their slumber, and sprang suddenly into a new and earnest 
life. 

We shall leave Mahomet to describe his people of this 
period in his own words : — 

The servants of the Merciful are they that walk upon the earth softly, 
and when the ignorant speak unto them, they reply Peace ! 

They that spend the night worshipping their Lord, prostrate and 
standing : — 

And that say,— Oh, our Lord ! Turn away from us the torment of Hell : 
verily from the torment thereof there is no release. Surely it is an evil 
abode and resting-place ! 

Those that when they spend are neither profuse nor niggardly, but take 

a middle course ; 

Those that invoke not with God any other God ; and slay not a soul that 
God hath forbidden, othet wise than by right ; and commit not Fornication, 

For he who doeth that is involved in sin, — 

His torment shall be doubled unto him in the day of judgment : therein 
ignominiouslv shall he remain for ever, 

Excepting him that shall repent and believe and perform righteous 
works ; as for them God shall change their evil things into good things ; 
and God is forgiving and merciful. 

And whoever repenteth and doeth good works, verily, he turneth unto 
God with a true repentance. — 

They who bear not witness to that which is false ; and when they pass 
by vain sport, they pass by with dignity : — 

They who, when admonished by the revelations of the Lord, fall not 
thereupon down as if deaf and blind ; — 

That say, Oh, our Lord, Grant us of our wives and children such as* 
shall be a comfort unto us, and make us examples unto the pious ! 

^These shall be rewarded with lofty mansions (in Paradise,) for that they 
persevered, and shall' be accosted therein with welcome and salutation ; 

For ever therein a fair Abode and Resting-place ! 
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Facility of Divorce. 
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When we speak, however, with praise of the virtues of the 
early Mussulmans, it is only in comparison with the state and 
habits of their heathen country men. Neither their tenets nor 
their practice will In any respect bear competition with Christ- 
ian, or even with Jewish, morality, This is plentifully illus- 
trated by the practical working of the system, when shortly 
after, at Medina, ii had a free field for natural development. 

For instance, ve call the Moslems chaste, because they 
abstained from indiscriminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by their prophet. But 
those bounds, besides the utmost hcedom of divorce and 
change of u*ives> admitted an illimitable license of cohabitation 
with “ all that the right hand of the believer might possess; 1 
or, in other words, with any possible number of damsels he 
might choose to purchase, to receive in gift, or to ravish 
in war. 

Tlu^ facility of divorce at this petiod, (when even the easy 
check of three intervening months before the re-marriage of 
the divorced female was nut imposed,) may be illustrated by the 
following incident : Abd al Rahman, son of Awfi on his first 
reaching Medina, was lodged by Ski, son of Rabi, a Medina 
convert, to whom Mahomet had united him in brotherhood.* 
As they sat at meat Sad thus addressed his guest: — “My 
brother ! I have abundance of wealth : I will divide with thee 
a portion thereof. And behold my two wives ! Choose which 
of them thou likest best, and I will divorce her that thou 
mayest take her to thyself to wife, 5 ' And Abel Al Rahmdn 
replied: — 44 The Lord bless thee my brother in thy family and 
in thy property !” So he married one of the wives of Sad.f 

At the opening -scene of the prophetical life of Mahomet, 
we ventured to fetch an illustration of his position from the 


* This refers to the arrangement made by Mahomet on his first reaching Me- 
dina according to which each Emigrant was specially joined in close brotherhood 
with one of the Medina converts. 

f After this brotherly mark of affection, Abd al Rahmftn said, “My brother 
take me on the morrow to the market place.” .So they went, and Abd al Rahmftn 
traded, and relumed with a bag of butter and cheese which he had made by the 
traffic. And Mahomet met him in one of the streets of Medina with the saffron 
clothes of nuptial attire upon him, and he said, “I low is this?” And Abd al 
Rahmftn replied, 41 1 have married mo a wife from amongst the Adjutors. M 4 * For 
what dower ?” “ For a piece of gold of the si*e of a date stone . ** ** And why . if 
replied Mahomet, 44 rest with a goat ?“ Wackuii i pp. 202$, 303, 282. * 

The above is intended by the traditionisU to illustrate |the poverty of Abd al 
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temptation of our Saviour. The parallel between the founders 
of Christianity and Islam might be continued to the flight 
of Mahomet, but there it must stop; for it «is the only point 
at all corresponding with the close of Christ’s ministry. Be- 
yond that term, in the life of Rule, of Rapine, and Indulgence, 
led by Mahomet at Medina, there is absolutely no feature 
whatever common with the course of Jesus. 

During the periods above indicated as possible for compa- 
rison, persecution and rejection were the fate of both. But 
the thirteen years’ ministry of Mahomet had brought about 
a ffir greater change to the external eye, than the whole of 
Christ. The apostles fled at the first sound of danger; and 
however deep the inner work may have been in the 500 by 
whom our Lord was seen, it had produced as yet but outward 
action. There was amongst them no spontaneous quitting of 
their homes, nor emigration by hundreds, such as charac- 
terized the early Moslems ; nor any rapturous resolution by 
the converts of a foreign city to defend the prophet with their 
blood. 

This is partly owing to the different state of the two people 
among whom respectively Jesus and Mahomet ministered : — 
Jesus amongst Jews, whose law he came not to destroy but to 
fulfil, and in whose outer life, therefore, there was no marked 
change to be effected Mahomet amongst a nation of idola- 
tors sunk in darkness and vice, whose whole system must be 
overturned, and from the midst of whom converts, to exhibit 
any consistency whatever, must go forth with a bold and dis- 
tinctive separation. 

There was, too, a material difference of aim and teaching. 


Rahmftn when he reached Medina as contrasted with the vast wealth subsequently 
amassed by him. “At his death he left gold in such quantities, that it was cut 
with hatchets till the people's hands bled.” He had 1,000 camles, 3,000 sheep and 
100 horses. He had issue by sixteen wives, besides children of concubines. One 
of the former was Tamadhir, the daughter of a Christian Chieftain whom he 
married at Mahomet’s bidding, and who bore to him Abdallah (Abu Salma) the 
famous traditionists. As one of his four widows, she inherited 1.00,000 dinars. 

Abd al Rahm&n was penurious. Mahomet said to him, “Oh son of Awf 1 
Verily thou art amongst the rich, and thou shalt not enter Paradise but with 
meat dificulty. Lend therefore to thy Lord, so as lie may loosen thy steps.*’ And 
ne departed by Mahomet's advice to give away all his property. But the prophet 
sent for him again, and told him by Gabriel’s desire, that it would suffice if h^ 
med hospitality and gave alms. 

* It will be a curious and and useful to trace the multitude of wives and concu- 
bines, and the vast wealth of the chief leaders of early Islam, as illustrating its 
gross and earthly spirit even in its next day and at the fountain head. 
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The spiritual system of Jesus was essentially incompatible 
with worldly means and motives. His people, as such, though 
in the world, wcxf not “ of the world." The idea of his fol- 
lowers making him a king, or the citizens of another country 
being invited to rccci/e him and support his cause by arms, 
would have been at direct variance with the whole spirit and 
principles of Jesuv And it was this spirituality of aim and 
agency, to the entire exclusion of earthly aids, that chiefly 
tended to produce the great difference in apparent progress. 

The leason for Mahomet’s tolerati n of his Meccan oppo- 
nents was present weakness only. While patience for awhile 
is inculcated by God on Mahomet and his followers, the future 
hveathes. all of revenge and victory. It is hue, that in the 
Coran, the instruments are yet hidden, — known to God alone. 
Bui not the less are the enemies of the prophet to be over- 
thrown and perish ; and that with a material destruction 
like tl]p flood and flames of Sodom and Gomorrha. Human 
agency was moreover diligently sought after. The tribes as 
they came up to the yeaily solemnities of Mecca, ate one by 
one canvassed and exhorted to rally iound “the cause of God 
and His prophet,” the chiefs of Tayif are tempted by the 
prospect of sovereignty over the rival city and temple; and 
at last, when all nearer aid is despaired of, the converts of 
Medina are bound by an oath of fealty to defend the prophet 
with the same courage and weapons as their wives and 
children. 

It might easily be foreseen from the first rise of opposition, 
(and the prospect had its full effect upon the Arab.) that arms 
and warfare, with all their attractive accompaniments of re- 
venge and predatory raids, would decide the struggle. 

It was, we believe, with the full anticipation of such a strug 
gle Tor lie was not long at Medina before taking the initiative.) 
that Mahomet, alarmed by the council of the Coreish, hid 
himself in the cave, and fled from Mecca. Compare with 
this, if indeed there be any common ground of comparison, 
the peaceful and sublime serenity with which Jesus calmly- 
awaited the diabolical machinations of the Jewish council. 
Contrast further with the sword about to be unsheathed by 
Mahomet the grand principle for the propagation of his faith 
pronounced by Jesus before his heathen judge: — “ My king- 
dom is not of tli is world; if My kingdom were of this world, 
then would My servants fight that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews ; but now is My kingdom not from hence." 


K 
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Having now sketched the Life of Mahomet to the point of 
his quitting Mecca, it is not our intention to prosecute the 
subject further for the present. t 

The opportunity is appropriate of apologizing to the renders 
of this Review for the unwonted course of publishing in its 
pages, and in a disjointed form unfavourable to the subject 
itself. — the results of criminal research. For the abundant 
forbearance experienced, notwithstanding the unusual, and. for 
the general reader, often uninteresting, character of some of 
the articles, the writer feels bound to cxpi css his acknowledg- 
ments. Me indU'ges a hope that these ai tides may perhaps 
tend in some degree to clear away the obscurity and misappre- 
hension which envelope the infant days of a religion, second ia 
importance to Christianity alone. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA, 

By Watson, Esq. 

The English in Western India, Being flu Early History of 
the Factory at Surat, of Bombay and the Subordinate Factories 
on the Western C ast, f ont the Farhcsi t'eriod until the com - 
mencement of the Eighteenth Century, By Philip Anderson, 
A.M., Chaplain l. the Diocese of Bombay, &c. Bombay. 1854, 

I n tins age of eiaboiate cssaxs and pc ikUmous tomes, when 
the observations of a day or wanderings of a weekare infixed 
from their legitimate sphere, it is not wimout a secret feel- 
ing of gratulation that wc discover less pretentious labours, 
challenging the attention, and striving to obtain in the woild 
of literature a standard of importance and acknowledgment. 
The size and contents of the work now befoic us have just 
claims upon our attentive consideration, and would, but for 
the discrepancy between its title and contents, Lave elicited 
our Wcyanest commendation. 

The author entitles his production, 7 he History of the Fac - 
torics ot Surat , Bombay , &c., &c., from the earliest period up 
to the eighteenth century, and we confess we were somewhat 
startled, at the same time highly delighted, at. having met with 
a writer whose power of condensation reduced his annals to a 
corresponding number of octavo pages. Our enjoyment was 
not, however, destined to be of long duration. The two first 
lines of the preface destroyed our hopes of curtness, and 
explained that which the title does not, the nature of the work 
in these words : — 

“ The following pages will not it is hoped, be thought un- 
“ called for, as they fill an hiatus in Indian History,” and far- 
ther on we learn : “ The aim has simply been to suppl inent 
“histories and record circumstances which had been concealed 
“ from observation, through the neglect of enquirers, a low 
“ estimate ot their value, or timidity in exposing nude and 
“ ugly truths.” 

f This prefatory exposition is correct ; the work is not strict- 
ly a history, but rather the combination of a number of hitherto 
Unrecorded facts, highly important, wc admit, as shewing more 
the private than political workings of the first settlers and 
their successors in India. We wish, however, for the author's 
sake, that the title had been indicative of th£ contents, for 
quoting his own language " He has not endeavoured to walk 
“ upon the stilts of fancy, but has been satisfied with the secure 
“ footing of plain dealing and truth.” To this statement \vq 
fully subscribe, and have much pleasure in bearing our testi- 
mony to the praiseworthy manner in which he has endeavoured 
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to elucidate many of the ambiguous and early portions of the 
connection between the British and Indian Governments. This 
necessarily pourtays scenes, .crimes, and actions alike startling 
and pusillanimous, which the honorable and humane will ever 
reject as a blot upon our presence in the East. On the other 
hand, the uncertain diplomacy and irreconcilable factions here 
developed, afford ample grounds for admiring the persevering 
energy of the East India Company and its officers, to whom 
.the British nation are indebted, for having successfully 
brought into order, elements so uncongenial, and subjugated a 
territory of such magnitude and importance to the British 
Crown. 

' Advisedly we pay this tribute to the endeavours of the East 
India Company, the reputation of which has too frequently been 
assailed by interested calumniators for specific interests, and 
we arc well pleased to find works like the present offering to 
the public, the means of forming an unbiassed opinion. ^Doubt- 
less many appointments have been unfortunate, and acts 
enforced that were both premature and ill digested. Never- 
theless there is this fact, let us handle it as we may, that 
India with her three Presidencies, her boundless wealth and 
enormous population, is an appendage of the British So- 
vereign. A ltd let us hope that those who deny the previous 
fortunate, if not good government, by which such success has 
been obtained, will demonstrate or assist in showing the most 
certain and effectual means for improving and consolidating 
these valuable possessions. 

The past history of British India,, environed as it has 
always appeared with wonders, and constantly presenting 
fresh and startling incidents, has hitherto failed to satisfy 
the reader, who has felt that much was left untold, and unde- 
veloped. Our author tends to elucidate this, and demonstrates 
in the early career of the East India Company, how its repu- 
tation and capital were worked for other than its own interest 
Sometimes the crown, sometimes the ministers, and again a$ 
clique of its directors assumed all control for specific purposes, 
and proportionately with such struggling for peculation and 
patronage, were the legitimate objects of the Company pros- 
trated, while whatever mishaps or ‘calamities ensued, the 
public knew but one object to censure, and unmitigated blatne 
fell, deservedly or not, upon the unfortunate Company. 

The volume before us has a tendency to set matters 
right, in many instances, and totally removes the obscu- 
rity which environs several early transactions with lndfe» 
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placing at the same time the culpability of many mis- 
deeds upon the right persons, so that the public have now ;a 
fairer opportunity of judging of the past, and estimating 
the progress of the future British rule in India. The 
establishment of the British power in India is one of the 
most startling events recorded in the pages of history, and 
teaches this moral lesson, — that the force of example, when 
based upon truthfulness and integrity, can effect as great and 
potent ends, as the force of arms, or the subtlety of diplomacy. 

It is too well known to be necessary to dilate upon, that the 
first appearance of the English in India was as humble sup- 
pliants, and in accordance with their prayers, a portion of land 
was granted to them for the purpose of erecting a factory 
thereon, so that they might trade and barter with the 
natives upon a similar footing to the Spaniards, Portuguese 
and others already established in the country. The 
application for, and concession of, this grant of land was 
brought about by the following circumstances : A traveller 
named Stephens, having some years previously communicated 
the natuie of the Indian trade, it was determined by a 
body of London merchants, that one Mildenhall should jour- 
ney thither, to obtain from the Emperor of Delhi — the great 
Aurungzcbe — authority to trade in his dominions. To effect 
this, Mildenhall departed in 1599, and reached Agra over- 
land in 1603, from whence, after an expiration of three years, he 
returned, satisfied with his endeavours. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that any substantive advantage resulted from this journey, 
but it certainly paved the way for the subsequent visit of 
Captain Hawkins, who reached Surat in 1609, bearing a letter 
from King James to the Emperor. He was well received, and 
had permission to establish a factory at Surat. But this pro- 
mise, as oft broken as renewed, so disgusted Hawkins, that he 
sailed homewards in 1612. leaving the King's letter, to which 
the Emperor did not condescend to reply. 

The only advantage resulting from Hawkins* voyage, was th< 
promise alluded to, respecting the establishment of a factory a' 
Surat. This was eventually effected by a daring, marine) 
named Best, who, despite the impediment and resistance offeree 
him, boldly proceeded <0 the promised settlement, upon which th( 
Emperor transmitted a firman, that provided for the residence d 
an English plenipotentiary at Surat, and an authority for hi; 
countrymen to trade fully, openly, and without impediment 
Best being as shrewd as he was determined, well knew that tin 
concession was produced more through fear than any other cause 
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and thence determined to avail himself of so favorable an oppor- 
tunity, and demanded and obtained a ceremonious acknowledg- 
ment from the native authorities. This, while it produced marked 
effects upon the native population, to a certain extent paralysed 
the energies of the Spanish and Portuguese, who had hitherto 
been most strenuous antagonists, because they naturally feared 
that the English would destroy their luciative monopoly in the 
Indian trade. 

Affairs having succeeded according to Best's expectation, he 
immediately availed himself of his authority, by forthwith estab- 
lishing the long desired factory, and having accomplished this, 
he returned home in 1613, having laid the foundation of a 
sure and profitable trade. Best was ably succeeded by Captain 
Downton, who, upon his arrival at Surat in 1615, found but 
three factors, as they were then termed, who had been appointed 
by this predecessor. Intrigue or interest had caused the dispersion 
of the remainder. Downton’s measures produced much 
animosity towards him from European interests, and considera- 
ble native injustice. These, coupled with the unhealthiness of the 
climate, caused his death in the ensuing August. He was a 
vigorous and talented man, and perfected the arrangement con- 
nected with the factory, or as it was then termed, “ The Eng- 
lish House,” which he placed under the managment of a head 
factor named ‘Kerridge. Hitherto all transactions with native 
powers had been earned on by the Company’s Agent, but it 
was now resolved to try the effect of a Royal Mission, for 
which purpose Sir Thomas Roe left England on the 6th of 
March 1615, and arrived at Surat on the 24th of the ensuing 
September. The object of this embassy was two-fold ; to 
arrange a definite treaty, and recover a large amount of 
money alleged to be owing by the courtiers and ministers of 
the Emperor. Roe’s reception was as gracious as could be 
expected, yet the terms of his treaty were generally rejected, 
and. much to his mortification, he discovered that the factors 
of Surat threw every impediment in his way. Foreign and , 
native interest he was prepared to encounter, but that of his 
own countrymen stnpiised and chagrined him. Eventually 
this opposition was withdrawn, and Roe returned, having 
recovered all bi ibes, extortions and debts, and further obtain- 
ed pei mission to establish another factory at Baroch. 

Weighing the results of this embassy, it must be confessed 
that Roe's diplomacy was highly creditable to him, and his 
abilities strongly recommended him to the then reigning Sove- 
reign Jehangheer, who, unlike most Oriental potentates, regard- 
ed less the minister than the man, and much less the presents 
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than the mental accomplishments of the ambassador, whose 
learning and affability attracted the good will and respect of all. 
The Flat that ^conveyed Roe to his de tination, was command- 
ed by a then so-called “ General ” Keeling, who endeavoured 
to found a factory at Cranganor under the auspices of the 
ruler of that district, but being viewed rather as fit objects for 
extortion than encouragement, the factors availed themselves 
cf the first fa vouralde opportunity of escaping with their pro- 
perty to Calicut. Thus was established the factory, whose 
looms soon obtained an European celebrity, which they deserv- 
edly retained, until British skill and capital removed the seat 
of manufacture from the vicinity of Bombay to Manchester. 

In reference to Sir Thomas Roe, with whose conduct the 
Company were so well pleased upon his return to England, 
our author remarks, *• They paid him the compliment of offering 
" him an honorary seat in their Court of Committees, and more 
u substantially rewarded him with a pension of two hundred 
u pounds per annum. He af f erwards obtained a seat in Par- 
liament where he supported the Company’s interests.” 

For several years after Best, Downton and Roe, we have, 
and perhaps fortunately, no authentic documents upon which 
reliance can be placed, but this much is certain that debauchery 
and peculation of the most flagrant character usurped the place 
of good Government. The oldest despatch of the Sin at factory 
is dated July 26th, and it affords little information, but from 
other sources we learn that the Company’s Agents were then 
negotiating with the Emperor and King of Golconda, for an ex- 
tension of their trade to Hindustan. Surat having by this time 
risen into considerabfe importance, they were desirous of extend- 
ing their commercial pursuits to other and more distant parts of 
India, and for the purpose of more effectually adding weight and 
importance to the residents at their fi\ctory } the principal was 
termed the Chief of the Honorable Company of English Mer- 
chants Trading to the East” When or how this title was obtained 
is enveloped in obscurity, but the use of the word Honorable may 
be fairly assumed as a privilege, granted by the Crown as an 
acknowledgment for past, and encouragement for future public 
services. 

As already remarked, 6urat at this period had become a position 
of considerable importance, and was destined to be the point of 
radiation, from whence the commercial spirit of Britain should 
thrust forward its then infantine powers. Situated on the left 
bank of the Tapti, at a distance of fourteen miles from the 
sea, the vessels which then navigated the Indian Ocean easily 
ascended the river, and found secure anchorage off the town. 
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From remote antiquity it had been celebrated for the number 
and wealth of its inhabitants, the beauty of its gardens, 
and fertility of its soil, while the concourse tf foreigners in 
the place amply testified to the importance of its commerce. 
As tributaries to her, Surat claimed the produce of Scinde, 
Guzerat, and the Malabar Coast, together with the entire 
trade of Africa, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, while the vales 
of Cashmere and distant lands of Cathay alike contributed to 
the markets of this emporium. Notwithstanding, however, 
all these advantages, residence at Surat, was not unmixed with 
annoyance and hardships. The Native Governor inflicted his 
misrule equally upon his fellow subjects and the Europeans, 
and to secure his favor, the latter had recourse to all sorts of 
artifices and corruption. 

About the year 1636, Methwold, who was President, returned 
to England, and was succeeded by one Fremlen, and the latter 
by Francis Benton, but of these Presidents few authentic 
accounts remain, and these few generally devoid of interest 
Benton’s monument in the cemetry at Surat bears testimony to 
his exertions, and declares that “ for five years he discharged 
his duties with the greatest diligence and strictest integrity.” 
Then followed Captain Jeremy Blackman whose appoint- 
ment is dated 1651, with a salary of £500, but a strict 
inhibition from private trade, which had hitherto been the prin- 
cipal source of emolument to the Company’s servants. 

We may here retrace our steps to shew that the successes 
of the first Company were not free from bitter and protract- 
ed annoyances. Their Prosperity naturally woke up a spirit of 
the emulation, and a desire upon the part < 5 f other enterprising 
men to participate in such advantages. After various applica- 
tions, Sir William Courtend obtained from Charles I. a license 
to engage in the Indian trade, and forthwith Captain Weddel 
md Mr. Mountney u ere despatched in 1636, under the protec- 
tion of the British Crown. Weddel, upon his arrival, addressed 
the President and Council of Surat, and at the same time for- , 
warded a copy of the King’s letter, in which His Majesty 
avowed that he had a particular interest in the New Com- 
pany, and requested the President, if required, to render them 
any assistance. Weddel took the opportunity at the same 
time of expressing an earnest hope, that the present cntor; 
prise would not be viewed unfavorably, and that both Coir£ 
panies might operate with a friendly regard to each otheif. 
But “the President having received no information from 
4t his superiors in England, either could or would not believe 
u that aNew Company had been formed, and de&ked to k no* 
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“ what privileges had been granted to the New Company, 
“ The following year he received a letter from the Secretary 
“ of State, shewing that there was no doubt about the innova- 
tion.” The receipt of this official communication spread the 
wildest consternation among the factors and employes of the 
Old Company, and was followed by the deepest despondency. 
Absolute ruin was predicted, and every desire manifested to 
impede the success of their opponents. But the wisdom 
of the Home Directory frustrated this violent oucbiust, and 
left the choleric factors and their abettors to vent their spleen 
and indignation anew, when they discovered that u the In- 
“ novators were trading at Rajapoor, which they regarded as 
“ their domain, and that they had established factories at Bat- 
“ ticolo and Carwar.” 

From the foundation of the New Company until the year 
1650, the spirit of contention embittered the officers of both 
corpoi^tions, and this militated against working to advantage. 
It was therefore determined to bury all animosity in oblivion, 
and an agreement was entered into, to trade with India upon 
joint account, and to the exclusion of their countrymen gene- 
rally, many of whom termed “ Interlopers,” had pursued a 
lucrative though hazardous traffic in those parts, which it 
w as arranged between the Companies should now be suppressed. 
During the contention of the two Companies, If the progress 
of events frustrated their exertions in one direction, acci- 
dent, as commonly happens, favoured them in another, and 
laid the foundation of a trade the most important of 
any. 

Somewhere abouf the year 1636, the Emperor of Delhi 
having a beloved daughter seriously ill, was informed by one 
of the nobles of his Court, of the skill exhibited by European 
practitioners of medicine, and w r as induced by this nobleman to 
apply to the President for aid in his extremity. Upon this 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, Surgeon of the Company’s Ship, Hope - 
well was directed to proceed to the Court of Delhi, and ren- 
der his professional services. “ This he did with such success* 
“ that the imperial favours were liberally bestowed upon him, and* 
u in particular, he obtained a patent permitting him to trade, with- 
u out paying any dutias throughout the Emperor’s dominions/* 
The benefit of this concession would probably have been 
very doubtful, had his good fortune not followed him to Bengal, 
where he cured a favourite mistress of the Nawab, who in grati- 
tude confirmed all his privileges, w r hich, says our author, were 
thus employed : “ The generous Surgeon did not in his pros- 
“ perity forget his former employers, but advanced the Compa- 
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l4 pany's interests, by Contriving that his privileges should be 
,# extended to them. Having done so, he wrote an account of 
11 his success to the factory of Surat, and the next year a profit- 
44 able trade was opened in the rich provinces of Bengal, ” 
Thus the trade of two out of the three presidencies was 
established, became a splendid monopoly, and laid the foundation 
of the pre-eminence now enjoyed. 

The natural advantages of Bombay had not escaped notice, 

. and “ the Company had hoped to gain possession of it so early 
44 as 1627. In that year, a joint expedition of Dutch and 
u English ships, under the command of a Dutch General, 

44 Harman Van Speult, had sailed from Surat with the object of 
44 forming an establishment here, as well as of attacking the 
44 Portuguese in the Red Sea. This plan was defeated by the 
44 death of Van Speult, but in 1653, the President and Council 
44 of Surat again brought the subject under the consideration 
44 of the Directors, pointing out how convenient it would§be to 
41 have some insular and fortified station, which might be 
44 defended in times of lawless violence, and giving it as their 
44 opinion that, for a consideration, the Portuguese would allow 
44 them to take possession of Bombay and Bassein. ” This 
suggestion, which was submitted to Cromwell, remained unacted 
upon. But in 1661, the Portuguese Government, upon the 
marriage of the Infanta Catherina with Charles the II., ceded 
the long wished-for island to England as the Infanta's dower. 
Accordingly a fleet of five ships, under the Earl of Marlborough, 
arrived in the harbour on the 1 8th September of that year. 

But the Portuguese, notwithstanding the presence of a Viceroy 
to see the articles of cession strictly observed, were unwilling to 
resign a place so richly endowed by nature, and excepted to the 
English demand* finally refusing to arrange any terms or 
listen to any proposals. Marlborough not having the means of 
reducing the place, was compelled to relinquish the island, and 
determined upon returning to England, previously to which he 
offered to assign Bombay to the President and Council of Surat, 
but as they had no authority to accept, or means of obtaining the 
mastery of the place, the offer was declined. After Marlborough's 
departure, the Portuguese permitted Cook, who commanded the 
few soldiers remaining of the body that had been brought out, to 
occupy the place, but subject to such humiliating terms, that they, 
were never ratified by either of the Crowns interested in the 
matter, and the English Government were so dissatisfied with 
Cook’s measures, that they deposed him, and demanded satisfac- 
tion for damages sustained, in consequence of the island not 
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having been delivered over, according to the original agree** 
ment. 

Cook reluctantly yielded the Government to his appointed 
successor, Sir Gervase Lucas, an old warrior and devoted roy- 
alist, whose nomination was of great a ssistance in establishing 
British authority among the Portuguese, who, during Cook f S 
time, had been accustomed to dictate tin ir terms and require* 
mentvS. Indeed, in one instance, because there was hesitation 
exhibited, respecting the grant of a considerable t»*acc of land for 
the Jesuit’s College at Bandora, they threatend to resort to arms. 
This threat, upon assuming office, Lucas pronounced an act of 
treason, and declared all the Jesuit’s lands to be forfeited to the 
crown. Upon this Cook declared he would join the Portuguese 
in an attack on Bombay, but his threats were treated with con- 
tempt, and himself denounced as a rebel. Sir Gervase arrived 
at his seat of authority on the 5th of November 1666, and 
died op the 21st of the ensuing May. He was succeeded by 
Captain Gary ; this gentleman, beyond being skilled in several 
languages, we have little information. 

Regarding the acquisition of Bombay not having proved com- 
mensurate with the expectations of the King, he became anxious 
to rid himself of a worse than useless territory, and by royal 
charter conferred it upon the Honorable Company, the terms of 
the transfer being simply that the Company h<fld the island of 
the King (t in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of East 
“Greenwich, upon payment of an annual rent of in gold, 
“ on the 30th of September in each year. ” At the same time all 
stores, arms and ammunition upon the island, with requisite powers 
for its defence and government, were granted to the Company. 
Upon receipt of the copy of the charter in 1668, Sir George 
Oxenden, who had been appointed President of Surat in 1662, 
agreed to assume forthwith the Government of Bombay. But 
feeling that the officers of the crown might demur to the 
Company’s supercession, and the supremacy of a few mer- 
cantile agents at a distance of two hundred miles from them, 
they proceeded with much care to avoid offence, and despatched 
one of their number — Mr. Goody er — to explain incidental 
matters, and endeavour to effect amicable arrangements. 
Goodyer, who had previously been on terms of intimacy 
with Deputy-Governor Gary, admirably accomplished his task, 
and shortly after Gary formally surrendered his trust, and was 
succeeded by Captain Young. 

Some few years elapsed before the importance of Bombay 
became manifest. At length it was regarded as a valuable acqui- 
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sition, being well situated, with a safe and commodious harbour- 
besides which, it offered direct means for effecting communica- 
tions with the English factories in Persia, on the ^Malabar Coast, 
and with the Spice Islands. But above all, small as the territory 
was, the English were the sole masters, and wholly removed from 
the annoyance of native official cupidity, and, in the event of a 
war with the Dutch, by holding Bombay, they were enabled ade- 
quately to protect their servants. Accordingly the Company 
determined to augment the military strength, increase the popu- 
lation and develope its resources. Scarcely had the fortifica- 
tions and the military arrangements been completed, when, on 
the 20th of February 1673, a Dutch fleet arrived for the pur- 
pose of taking the island by surprise, but when the Commander 
Rickloffe Van Goen discovered the well constructed batteries 
mounted with heavy ordnance, and supported by a park of 
light field pieces, together with three large men-of-war y and 
five French ships ready to assist the English, he quietly ^disap- 
peared, and shortly after peace was concluded between the 
belligerent powers, which left Bombay free from further annoy- 
ance in that quarter. 

“ By way of increasing the population and developing the 
“resources of the island, attempts were made to establish manu- 
“ factures, and directions were given for inviting spinners and 
“ weavers to settle. Every legitimate influence was to be em- 
11 ployed so as to attract them from the interior, and cotton 
41 was to be served out to them from the Company's stores that 
44 they might convert it into cloth without any outlay of money. 
44 The Court, having heard that the manufacture of cotton stock- 
44 ings by knitting was successfully carried ‘ on at Goa, required 
t( that the same should be attempted at Bombay, and that four 
44 or five hundred pairs should at once be forwarded to England. 
44 Not only the poorer sort of artisans, but opulent tradesmen 
(t were also induced to settle by promise of liberal treatment and 
44 religious toleration. As a first step, a regular engagement was 
i( entered into with Nima Parak, an eminent Banya residing in 
44 the city of Diu, and formal articles were agreed to on both 
44 sides. On the part of the Company it was promised that all 
u the Banya caste, who might remove to the island, should enjoy 
44 the free exercise of their religion within their own houses, and 
44 should be secured from all molestations. It was stipulated 
44 that no Englishman, Portuguese, or other Christian, nor any 
“ Mussulman should be permitted to live within the private 
44 grounds of the Banyas, to enter them for the purpose of 
44 slaughtering animals, or to offer their persons the slightest 
44 injury, or indignity. If any should in opposition to these 
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“ regulations offend them by intruding upon their privacy, the 
“ Governor or his Deputy should, on receiving a complaint to 
“ that effect, ca^se the offenders to be severely punished. The 
“ settlers were lo be allowed to burn their dead, and to observe 
“ all such ceremoni es as were customary at their weddings ; 
“ lastly it was engaged that none who professed their religion, 
“ of whatever age, sex or condition they might be, should be 
“ compelled to embrace Christianity, nor that any should be 
“ forced against their wills to carry burdens.” 

These wise and humane stipulations were followed by other 
steps for the encouragement of trade. Docks were to be con- 
structed, a mint established, and two Courts of Judicature 
opened in 1670, while the Court of Directors recommended the 
embodiment of a regular police. Besides these military and 
commercial efforts, there were nevertheless shadows darken- 
ing the background, and over-clouding all the praise- 
worthy exertions of the Government. The settlement had 
acquired the reputation of being the focus of pestilence and 
disease — a very plague spot — three years being the estimated 
duration of European life there, and of every five hundred 
English who arrived, not one hundred was supposed to leave 
it. The catalogue of diseases chronicles many of those now 
prevalent, and affords, amongst the rest, umnistakeable evi- 
dence of the existence of cholera at this period.* The Portu- 
guese practitioners termed it, “ The Chinese Death, or cholic. 
“ It was divided, according to their system, into four kinds. 
The first was simple cholic ; its symptoms severe griping. The 
second was attended with diarrhoea as well as pain. The 
‘ third were pain and vomiting, while purging, vomiting and 
intense pain were symptoms of the last kind, and generally 
brought its victim’s sufferings to an end in twenty-four hours.” 
Different causes were assigned for the severe mortality 
which undoubtedly was experienced, but it would appear that 
intemperance and debauchery contributed more sufferers than 
any other source. In writing of this the Deputy Governor 
remarks : “ strong drink and flesh is mortal, which to make an 
“ English soldier leave off, is almost as difficult as to make him 
44 divest his nature, nay, though present death be laid before him 
41 as the reward of the ill-gratifying his palate. This is the true 
44 cause of our Bombay bills of mortality having ‘ swelled so 
44 high. ’ ” To provide the sick with good attendance and whole- 
some diet, a hospital was erected forthwith, and the decrease in 
the ensuing year’s mortality was attributed to the improved mode 
of treatment and accommodation. Constantly surrounded by 
sickness and calamity, it is satisfactory to know that the religious 
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requirements of the community were not left unheeded, in the 
transition from inertness to activity which characterized the 
period. The usual place for celebrating Diving worship was 
a hall in the fort, but this being considered inadequate, it 
was suggested that a large and appropriate building should be 
erected, where natives and foreigners, having the opportunity 
of witnessing the method of conducting the service of the 
Church of England, might possibly become converts. The 
idea was warmly supported by the President Sir George 
Oxenden, and a large sum — upwards of five thousand pounds 
collected, but the progress of the new building was intercepted 
by the invasion of the Siddis, and public attention being 
diverted from the object, the subscribed capital, when re- 
quired at a subsequent period, was nowhere to be found, some 
official having appropriated it to his own use. But though this 
for a time threw g very praiseworthy intention to one side, it 
did not at all influence the steady progress which religi<jp had 
made. 

The invasion to which we have just alluded, formed another 
of the difficulties which had to be overcome, nor were the 
characters or desires of these antagonists either estimable or easy 
to comply with. “ These Siddis were troublesome, dangerous 
" neighbours, and it is difficult to say whether their enmity or 
" their friendship was most to be dreaded. In 1672, they anchor- 
“ ed with a fleet off Bombay, and requested the President’s per- 
“ mission to enter the harbour, and ravage the districts belonging 
to Sivaji. Their application was refused, but having afterwards 
relieved Jingira, which was besieged by Sivaji, and routed the 
Mahratta troops, they returned to Bombay 1 , so inflated by suc- 
cess, that they entered the harbour without thinking it necessary 
“ to ask any one’s consent. The President received them with 
u constrained civility, for he was in an awkward predicament. 
" On the one side the Siddi urged him to form a league against 
“ Sivaji, on the other side Sivaji vowed that, if this was done, 
"he would instantly invade Bombay. It was lucky the Siddi 
** was reasonable enough to take this dilemma into considers* 
t’tion. He promised to abstain from hostilities against the 
" Mahratta districts which lay along the harbour, and prepared 
“ to take his departure ” 

If the Company at the outset had difficulties to encounter at 
Bombay, they were by no means less harrassed at their original 
settlement of Surat The Mahratta chief Sivaji just mentioned, 
gave great anxiety to the English factors, and " at length on the 
" 5th of January 1664, he entered Surat. Such of the inhabi- 
" tants as were able made their escape, the helpless native 
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a Governor shutting himseif in the castle which was protected 
“by English cannon, and leaving the Mahratta robber to 
“plunder the f city at his convenience. Both the English 
<• an d Dutch factors stood upon the defensive, the conduct 
“ of the former being so gallant, that they not only held 
“ their own, but' saved the property of many natives. En- 
“ couraged by his successful pillage, Sivaji again on the 3rd of 
“October 1670, entered Surat, and ransacked the city, and 
“arrested for the time all commercial undertakings. This, al- 
“ though it caused the English to suffer severely from the hosti- 
“ lity of the Mahratta usurper, constrained them to treat him 
“ with consideration and respect. Even when he was actu- 
“ ally engaged in assailing Surat, the factors of Bombay felt 
“ so dependent on his country for their grain and fire-wood, 
“ that they addressed him in conciliatory language, and inter- 
“ changed civilities with him.” 

Fortunately about 1672, the factors’ wishes and Sivaji’s in- 
terest tended to an amicable arrangement, and a treaty was 
adopted, by which, while peace was secured, the British hoped 
to obtain compensation for losses that had been sustained 
Sivaji’s conquests having exalted him in the eyes of his Mah 
ratta followers, his ambition was gratified by his election to a 
throne, a ceremonial that was witnessed by Henry Oxenden, 
afterwards Deputy Governor of Bombay. This gentleman, 
aided by two other factors, arranged a treaty with the new 
sovereign, which afforded compensation for previous losses, and j 
was on the whole, highly favorable to the Company’s interest. ! 
The arrangement left the British to contend solely with the | 
Siddis, whose depredations in a few years were put a stop to,( 
partly by force ana arrangement. Thus far native opposition was j 
withdrawn, but there still remained the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the French as competitors, and it is to be regretted that! 
every endeavour to negotiate with these was frustrated by cupi*? 
dity and envy, till at last they respectively sank under the weigh| 
°f their own machinations, perversity, and want of judgment 
It may be imagined, with Native and European antagonism 
with disease and political opposition, that the British had plenty 
to occupy them, but there were, besides all these, still further 
annoyances in the shape of pirates, whose atrocities w efe 
dreadful inflictions, and, though last, not the least of thir 
anxieties arose from the Interlopers or English Merchants, wlo 
traded upon their own account. To arrest their trading propen- 
sities, "strict injunctions were received from home that such 
’‘should be seized, when taken, their ships and cargoes were to 
“ be confiscated, one-half the value was appropriated to ijis 
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“ Britannic Majesty’s use, and the other half according to their 
“ Charter to the Company.” This, it should be remarked, was 
practised at a time, when the Company proclaimed that free- 
trade was permitted, and were enjoying with impunity ^exclusive 
privileges. But like most monopolies, it swerved from public 
to private benefit, and aroused indignation from the impedi- 
ments it threw in the way of commerce, and gave rise to the 
proposition for the establishment of a New Company, which, 
though divided at first, eventually produced effects to which in 
their order we shall advert. 

Bad as were these political and commercial grievances to 
endure, the internal affairs of the factories added much to 
the general annoyance. Temporary successes were regarded 
as justifying extravagances, which, in their turn, introduced 
vicious principles and public outrages. Some idea of the 
absurdities of the times may be drawn from the pomp with 
which the President used to move about. “ He had a sta^idard- 
“ bearer and body-guard, composed of a sergeant and double 
“ file of English soldiers. Forty natives also attended him at 
u dinner, each course was ushered in by the sound of trumpets, 
“ and his ears were regaled by a band of music. Whenever 

he left his private rooms, he was preceded by his attendants 
“ with silver viands. On great occasions, when he issued from 
“ the factory, he appeared on horse-back, or in a palanquin, or 
“ a coach drawn by milk white oxen. Red horses with silver 
“ bridles followed, and an umbrella of State was carried before 
u him.” This pomp and extravagance the Directors wisely strove 
to check, and they distinctly informed their President, that it 
would afford them much greater satisfaction, were he to suppress 
such unmeaning shew and ostentation. And the more effectual- 
ly to compass their wishes, they reduced his salary to three 
hundred pounds a year, and dignified him simply with the 
title of Agent. 

As a matter of course, follies, such as those exhibited by the 
President, were sure to find imitators, and were enlarged upon 
;>y subordinates, and hence with inadequate means, ill-restrain- 
ed temperaments, and exciting drinks, all sorts of evils were 
mgendered. Accordingly, we find, without surprise, one Thorpe, 
in officer in the Company’s Navy, seizing a boat and crew of 
tie Siddis for the purpose of extortion ; and another drunkeq 
laval Captain, while on board one of the Siddis’ vessels as a 
guest, drawing his sword upon his host, and, on returning to his 
Slip, firing a bro&d-side at his imaginary foe. These two inci- 
dents prove the entire want of control existing, and leave no room 
fir wonder at native indignation towards the Company’s Officers. 
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Farther on we learn that a vainglorious fellow named Pitt* 
who had been removed from the desk to the drill, gave the 
President an infinitude of trouble, while a reckless Corpora} 
caused the explosion of thirty-five barrels of gunpowder, and 
greatly damaged the new fortifications of Bombay, by throwing 
a lighted bandolier up into the air. 

Thus, regardless alike whether the Company were embroiled 
wuh native powers, or injured by waste, and discipline defied, 
their subordinates pursued their mad and dissipated courses, 
which too frequently involved the credit of their employers by 
the way in which they allowed matters to be hushed up. As 
an instance, a duel fought between Mr. Hornidge and Captain 
Minchin had its origin at some wild orgie, “ and,” as President 
Augur remarked, “ was the effect of that accursed Bombay 
punch, to the shame, scandal and ruin of the nation and reli- 
gion. The combatants were confined to their quarters, and 
susp<*ided from the service, pending a reference to Surat, but 
as the Deputy Governor interceded for them, they were par- 
doned after paying a small fine.” Laws, we here perceive, 
were viewed as subservient to official favoritism rather than 
as a means of suppressing offences, but it must in justice to the 
Company be admitted that, as far as home control was concerned, 
their exertions were directed to a purer administration of jus- 
tice. Still the difficulties in making a distant Government con- 
form to home regulations were very great and of proportionate 
tediousness. The maladministration of the law was accompanied 
by the inefficiency of the army, for, after every arrival of troops, 
a fearful mortality prevailed, chiefly occasioned by excessive 
drinking, to which vfee gambling amongst officers and men was 
superadded. These propensities, with the means and opportuni- 
ties of enjoying them, were not likely to amend the condition 
of a class who, we have the authority of Clive for saying, were 
drafted from the refuse of our jails, and commanded by 
“ officers seldom above the rank of Lieutenant, without order, 

“ discipline or military ardour.” 

Another feature of considerable importance — the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes, had at length attracted the attention, of the 
authorities, and, at the suggestion of Augur, a number of 
gentlewomen and females of the working-class were induced to 
migrate ; but the former having been injudiciously selected, made 
but few alliances at Bombay, while the latter, having compara- 
tive luxury at their command, became loose and licentious. An 
observer, writing of these females, remarks that, “ he was shock- 
“ ed to see how sickly their children were in consequence of the 
free and easy way in which the mothers lived, and their inve- 
nt 
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u terate habit of taking strong liquors.” This importation of 
females, far from realizing the wished-for end, proved generally 
to be a failure, and involved much personal® suffering, and 
brought besides great obloquy upon the Government and its en- 
thusiastic originator. It might fairly have been inferred that, after 
so many troubles, domestic and foreign, some little respite would 
now occur, but it was ruled otherwise. The pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the Home executive demanded both speedy and effec- 
tual retrenchment to relieve them. The accomplishment of this 
was felt by, and offended all their servants, Civil and Military'', 
European and Native, but the military, it was admitted, suffered 
most, and had many just causes of complaint. These eventually 
led to a meeting, which was fortunately suppressed by the 
promptitude of the local authorities, who tempered clemency 
with firmness. 

, But a few years later the retrenchments led to a more 
serious result. The expense of fortifying Bombay, notthaving 
been covered by the revenue, the Company became burdened 
with debt, and determined still further to reduce the number of 
their Military, and consequently the entire “ establishment was 
“ reduced to two Lieutenants, two Ensigns, four Sergeants, four 
i( Corporals and a hundred and eighty Privates. No batta was 
il to be paid, the detachment at Surat, the troop of horse 
“ was disbanded, and Kcigwin, its Commandant, dismissed the 
“service.” Kcigwin, who was a man of energy and decision, 
forthwith went to England and remonstrated against such unjust 
and impolitic proceedings, and made such an impression on the 
Court of Directors, that he was invited to return and lend the 
aid of his experience to the Company in their embarrassed 
position. He immediately complied, and would doubtless have 
arranged every thing satisfactorily, but to his chagrin, in twelve 
months after his return, he found the Home Authorities had 
revoked a portion of his official control, and reduced his pay to 
a miserable pittance. Disgusted with such treatment, and having 
a strong public sympathy, he declared his secession from the 
Company, and that the inhabitants of Bombay were subjects only 
of the King of England. In this declaration he was supported by 
the majority of the Residents. When the intelligence reached 
“ England, that Bombay had revolted and the President had not 
u been able to reduce it to order, the King commanded the Coyft 
“ of Directors to appoint a Secret Committee of Enquiry. Upon 
“ their report his Majesty sent a mandate under his sign 
“ manual to Kcigwin, requiring him to deliver up the island, and 
“ offering a general pardon to all, except the ringleaders. It 
“ was further declared that . if Keigwin and his followers 
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« offered any resistance, all should be denounced as rebels and 
“ traitors.” At the same time a reward was offered for Keigwin 
and his associates. 

Harsh measures were rendered unnecessary, by the imme- 
diate recognition of the King’s authority by the whole of the 
population. Keigwin, having obtained a promise of free par- 
don for himself and supporters, surrendered the island to 
Sit Thor, Grantham on the 12th of November 1684. “Such 
was a revolt which happily began and ended without blood- 
shed. Alarming as it was, and dangerous to the existence 
‘ of Anglo-Indian power, it forms an episode in our history of 
'which we are not ashamed. Keigwin emerges from the 
‘ troubled sea of rebellion with a reputation for courage, honor 
and administrative capacity ; on the other hand, the clemency 
of the Crown and Company is worthy all admiration.” Some 
few cases of hardship were doubtless experienced, but upon 
the wlyle it was a bold sedition nobly forgiven, and germinat- 
ed a juster treatment of the officials, without compromising the 
integrity of the Company. 

Upon the suppression of Keigwin’s rebellion, Sir John Wy- 
burn, from political motives, was despatched as Deputy Governor 
to Bombay. But John Child, the Governor, finding the new 
Deputy too independent to lend himself to the perpetration of the 
various schemes of aggression which had been concocted by 
Sir Josiah Child and his brother Directors at home, means were 
employed for depriving Wyburn of his appointment, of which 
fortunately he did not live to experience the mortification. 
The aggression here referred to was the first attempt on the 
part of the Company, to exercise authority or dictate terms to 
the native rulers. This spirit evoked by Dutch example and 
fostered by Sir Josiah Child, was now destined to break forth, 
and little else was thought of than strengthening the military 
body, and conferring great advantages upon this hitherto neg- 
lected portion of the public service, and further, Bombay was 
ordered to be fortified as strongly as money could make it. 

At this period, acting under the influence of the grossest 
mis-statements and blind infatuation, “ the Court of Direc- 
tors pompously announced that they were determined to make 
war, not only on the Nawab of Bengal, but, in the sequel, upon 
the Emperor himself. Nor was this sufficient, they actually 
ordered their General to seize the goods of the King of Siam, 
Bantam and Zombi as reparation for injuries received. ” These 
designs were confidentially conveyed to their General, who 
was nothing loath to act up to the spirit of such instructions, 
he and his brother Sir Josiah, having been the principal 
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instigators of this piece of absurd and dangerous policy. Ac- 
cordingly, as might have been anticipated, we shortly after 
find that the Emperor Aurungzebe became indignant at several 
piratical acts of the English on the coast of Bengal, and still 
more so when he learnt that his Governor at Surat had been 
insulted by the English authorities. Upon demanding from 
Child some explanation, the latter, who had well studied his 
part, threw all the blame upon the Interlopers, and in his 
turn made numerous demands from the Governor of Surat, 
the concession of which was the only means of avoiding war. 
As 'might have been anticipated, his demands were treated with 
contempt, and “ then assuming that justice was on his side, he 
“ waited until he had a fair opportunity of resorting to vio- 
u lence. The appointment of a fresh Governor at Surat, known 
“ as having a friendly inclination towards the English, induced 
“ a hope that amicable arrangements might have been effected 
“ But this personage, was not so yielding and gentle^s had 
" been expected, for, on the 26th of December 1688, he seized 
“ and imprisoned the factors, Harris and Gladman, and ordered 
“ all the goods of the Company to be sold, and offered a large 
M reward to any who would take Child dead or alive.” 

The General on his part having failed by negotiation to re- 
lease Harris and Gladman, now exhibited his real character 
and captured several richly freighted native ships, besides forty 
vessels laden with provisions for the Mogul Army, yet at the 
same time he wrote to Aurungzebe that his intentions were 
pacific. Upon this, the Emperor ordered the confiscation of all 
the property belonging to the English at Surat. Child, inflated 
with his new character, notwithstanding his letter to the 
Emperor, behaved with great arrogance to his Admiral the 
Sicldi, “ and told him plainly, that if his fleet ventured to sea, 
“ he would assume their intentions as hostile, and deal with 
u them as enemies.” Instead, however, of carrying out this 
threat, and adopting the only means for securing the safety 
of Bombay, he merely acted upon the defensive, and endea- 
voured to throw the onus of his culpability upon the inacti- 
vity of the English Presidents in Bengal and Madras, who, 
by his folly, were placed in similarly ridiculous sitiuations to 
himself. * 

Child, though in truth with vanity sufficient to have rushed 
upon this, or indeed, any other undertaking, had neither the skill, 
nor the courage to enforce it, while his conduct and capa- 
bilities received neither support nor respect from his fellow 
settlers. Accordingly in this comparatively isolated position we 
soon find him writing in a style of misgiving to the Court of 
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Directors, and hoping by a change of conduct, to delude his 

adversaries. 

“ jhis duplicity and repentance were alike too late, Child’s 
“ arrogance and his seizure of the provisions intended for the 
»« army of Yakeet Kahn, the Siddi, made that officer a willing 
“ agent to execute the Emperor’s wrath. With an unaccountable 
“ infatuation, the English Governor had neglected 10 strengthen 
“ the fortifications of Bombay, although the Court of Directors 
*» had so urgently reminded him that this was necessruy, and 
“ on the 14th of February 1639, the Siddi landed at Sewri with 
twenty or twenty-five thousand men, and at one o’clock in 
the morning three guns from the castle apprized the in- 
habitants of their danger. There might be seen European 
and Native women rushing with their children from their 
houses, and seeking a refuge within the fort. Next morning 
“ the Siddi marched to Mazagan, where was a small fort mount- 
“ ing fgurteen guns, which the English abandoned with such 
“ haste, that they kept behind them eight or ten chests of trea- 
“ sure, besides arms and ammunition Here the Siddi established 
“ his head-quarters and dispatched small force to take posses- 
,s sion of Mahim fort also deserted.” 

“ The following day the enemy advanced, and the General 
" ordered Captain Penn, with two companies, J:o drive them 
“ back, but he and his little party were defeated. Thus the 
“ Siddi became master of the whole island, with the exception 
“ of the castle and a small tract extending about half-a-mile 
“ to the southward of it. He raised batteries on Dongari Hill, 
“ and placed one within two hundred yards of the fort. All 
u persons on whom* the English authorities could lay hands 
“ were pressed into their service.” Thus passed the months 
from April to September. 

“ During the monsoon, the Siddi obtained supplies from the 
u interior and from the Jesuits of Bandora, who paid a heavy 
“ reckoning, for thus assisting the enemy, at the end of the war. 
“ Their property was seized, and provisions were extremely 
“ scarce in the English quarters until the monsoon was over. 
“ But then the Company’s cruizers being able to put to sea, 
" were so successful in capturing vessels and supplies beiong- 
" ing to the Mogul’s subjects, that distress was alleviated. Still 
“ the danger was imminent. The Siddi’s army was increased to 
w forty thousand fighting men, and the English troops which 
* never amounted to more than two thousand five hundred, dared 
u not venture to meet them in the field.” 

Child readily perceived that negotiation was his only re- 
source, and found that the most abject submission would alone 
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assuage the Emperor's wrath. He accordingly despatched two 
envoys named Weldon and Navar to the Mogul Court They 
were treated with the utmost indignity, and after much suffer- 
ing were admitted to the Emperor’s presence as culprits, pros- 
trate, and with their hands tied behind them. He listened to their 
entreaties, and at length consented to an accommodation on con- 
dition, “That all monies due from them to his subjects 
“ should be paid, that recompense should be made for such 
“ losses as the Moguls had sustained, and that the hateful Sir 
“ John Child should leave India before the expiration of nine 
“ rfionths.” Thus terminated this unfortunate act of bombast, 
by which the Company, both in money and reputation, was 
a severe sufferer, as well in England as in India. Besides 
which, “the British Nation felt that a disgrace had been 
“ inflicted upon them which they attributed to the Com- 
“ pany’s Resident. This Company, it was argued, is clearly 
ct unfit to represent English interests in India. Thg pub- 
“ lie, and what was more to the purpose, the House 
“ of Commons also approved the suggestion/' Child through 
the whole of his career apparently received the cordial 
support of the Company, but it is now generally known 
that this support, and the various testimonials he receiv- 
ed, emanated solely through the influence of his brother, who 
was still the Chairman, and the more candid writers of the day. 
universally condemn the whole of Child’s proceedings. For- 
tunately for him, he did not long survive to experience the 
humiliation resulting from a total overthrow of his rash pro- 
ceedings, and his death much facilitated arrangements with 
native powers. * 

Harris who with several other factors had been released after 
great sufferings, succeeded to the Presidency of Surat and Gov- 
ernorship of Bombay. He was a weak incompetent person and 
was soon relieved of his appointment by Annesley Vaux, who, 
after two years’ service, was himself dismissed for not (as 
second Judge, to which honorable position he had been ap- 
pointed) straining, or rather violating, the law against interlopers. 
In 1692, Captain, afterwards Sir John Goldesborough was 
appointed Commissary General, with absolute power to dismiss 
all or any servants whom he might consider unqualified or neg- 
ligent. His death in 1694, afforded an opening for the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Gayer, a man of good character and ability, 
but whose efforts were frustrated by events beyond his control. 
Orington, who was a Chaplain in the Navy, has left us some 
very unsatisfactory descriptions of men and manners existing in 
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India at this period, which, though changing, were not im- 
proving. His enquiries respecting the factory, or, as he calls it 
the lodge, at Sifrat, afford the following interesting particulars : 
The building was rented of the Emperor at sixty pounds a year, 
and about forty Europeans resided within the walls. The Pre- 
sident was allowed three hundred pounds a year, and, as the 
prohibition against private trade had been cancelled, he and the 
other chief factors could accumulate considerable wealth in a 
few years. The Council was composed of an Accountant, Store- 
keeper and Purser Marine, in addition to the President. After 
these, ranked the Secretary, but it was tacitly regarded amongst 
the factors as a rule of courtesy, that the Chaplain should rank 
as third in the factory. 

The second in Council received a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, the Chaplain, as formerly, a hundred, senior factors forty 
pounds, junior factors fifteen pounds, and writers seven pounds. 
Forty #r fifty peons were in attendance for general purposes, 
besides several others that were appointed specially to wait upon 
ihc President and each of the factors, and at the gate of the fac- 
tory was a porter to see that no suspicious persons entered, and 
that the writers and others were within the walls at proper hours 
All Europeans connected with the factory dined at the same table, 
where they took their places according to seniority. The dinner 
service was sumptuous, all the dishes, plates and drinking cups 
being of massive and pure silver, and the provisions of the best 
quality. There were English, Portuguese and Indian cooks, so 
that every palate might be suited. On Sundays, and a few other 
days, high festival jvas kept, and the choicest of European and 
Persian wines introduced. At this period the finances of their 
Company were in a most embarrassed condition, but, singular 
to say, their servants never were in greater affluence, and their 
credit was sustained by advances from them, while trade was 
so oppressed, and weighed down with imposts, that but little 
could be transacted. 

The climate also, Bruce remarks, instead of improving, was 
deemed more pestilential, and year by year disease swept away 
its victims with a rapidity truly alarming. Of seven or eight 
hundred Europeans, who inhabited Bombay before the war, not 
more than sixty were* left, and there were but three Civilians 
to carry on the Company’s business. It therefore became 
necessary to close the Courts of Admiralty and Common 
Law. ^ Children suffered equally with those who arrived at 
maturity, not one child in twenty 'surviving. Many 
things contributed to introduce this dreadful mortality, but 
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principally the badness of the water and scarcity of provi- 
sions. Indeed, “ in consequence of the scarcity of flesh meat, 
“ European sailors were required to fast one or*t\vo days in the 
“ week, just as good Churchmen were in England, by the writers 
“ of the Homilies, in order that the fisheries might not be ruin- 
ed.” On these clays hungry tars were only permitted to eat 
kichari , a mixture of rice and split pulse ; so because they con- 
formed to the habits of the Hindus, they termed these days 
banian days, hence the derivation of a term though largely 
used but little understood. Dissoluteness and immorality of 
the most fearful and debasing kind were universally prevalent, 
and this added vigour to the attacks of the climate. 

Alluding to these last our author justly remarks, “ It must 
“ be admitted that the Company did all in their power to arrest 
“ the progress of vice at Bombay, but, as the English nation was 
“ in the midst of an iniquitous career, to which the first impulse 
“ had been given by that mean debauchee miscalled ‘ the Mer- 
“ lie Monarch’ and his court, it was not to be expected that a 
“ warning voice from London would gain respectful attention 
“ in India. As an earnest of their desire to secure more 
° moral and religious conduct, the Directors wrote, “ The 
“ Governor, Deputy Governor, and Committees of the East 
“ India Company, having been informed of the disorderly and 
“ unchristian conversation of some of their factors and ser- 
vants in parts of India, tending to the dishonor of God, the 
discredit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the shame and scan- 
dal of the English nation, make certain rules and regula- 
tions, with a view to render the religiop we profess amiable 
in the sight of these heathens among whom they reside, 
and to prevent all profane swearing, and taking the name 
of God in vain by cursed oaths, all drunkenness and intempe- 
" ancc, all fornication and uncleanness.” If any persisted in com- 
mitting these sins they were to be punished, and, if found incor- 
rigible, sent to England. But of what avail could instructions 
like these be, when the local authorities not only tolerated the 
principal evil, but actually legislated for the quantity and price 
of those articles most freely drunk, and essential to intoxication. 
Thus we find, according to these regulations, a bottle of sherry 
was to be charged two xeraphims, and arr order was published, 
that if any man went into a victualling house to drink punch, h£ 
might demand one quart of good Goa arak, half a pound of 
sugar, and half a pint of good lime water, and make his own 
punch, and if the bowl was not marked with the clerk of the 
markets* scale, then he might break the bowl, and depart 
without paying either for it or the punch. 
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Cases of poisoning were frequent in such places. A rough 
kiss, or drunken jest with reference to the black attendant who 
concocted the flrink, too often induced her to poison the liquor, 
and deal a demoniacal retribution to the thoughtless roystercr. 

Of any sanction to these dreadful proceedings, it is but just 
to give the Home authorities a total acquittance; nay, more ; had 
their instructions been supported and vigorously enforced, many 
of the evils and much of the dissoluteness that prevailed would 
have been unknown. But their instructions were disregaided 
and intentions frustrated, and lamentable were the consequences 
that resulted. 

That which, however, could not be effected by the Company, 
public opinion soon floated across the seas, and stimulated 
the commercial interests at home again to raise an opposi- 
tion, which in due course made its influence felt. There 
had long existed a body of merchants dissatisfied with the 
Company’s monopoly, who had endeavoured to draw public 
indignation upon the possessors of these advantages. It 
may therefore be readily supposed that the indignified finan- 
cial position of the Company, its maladministration both at 
home and abroad, together with the degraded and debauched 
population of which it seemed, and was accredited, both origi- 
nator and protector, furnished its adversaries wijjh weapons of 
offence, not easily avoided even in those corrupt times. Accord- 
ingly in 1691, numerous petitions were profited to Parliament, 
praying for the dissolution of the Old, and the establishment of a 
New Company. These prayers, in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory defence made by the Company, were supported by the 
House of Commons, *in an address to the King. 

This movement having been rendered abortive, similar 
but more numerous petitions were presented to the Com- 
mons in 1693, which were in aome degree nullified, by an 
extensive system of bribers There still, however, remained 
•sufficient power to present another address to Mis Majesty, 
praying him to dis?^ ve the Company at the expiration of 
three years, whir 1 ** it was promised, should be considered. 
This reply, though deemed satisfactory to the Commons, was 
not so viewed by the public, consequently in the October ses- 
sion r^the same year, addresses, not from merchants only, but 
frrm traders generally, inundated the House. In these the 
petitioners undertook to prove that the transactions of the Com- 
pany had been a scandal to religion, a dishonor to England, 
a reproach to the laws, an oppression to the people, and the ruin 
of their trade. The ministry, in defiance of the charges, having 
been heavily bribed, persuaded the King to grant the Company 

N 
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a new Charter. This produced a temporary conflict between the 
Government and the House of Commons, the latter resisting 
the grant as an infringement of their peculiar rights. They fur- 
ther passed a resolution, that no British subject could be pre- 
vented trading to the East Indies, except by Act of Parliament. 
In 1695, the Commons followed up this resolution by an 
enquiry into the means by which the new Charter was obtain- 
ed. This the King endeavoured to stop by a threat of closing 
the session, but the House was not to be intimidated. They 
appointed a committee to examine the books of the Company, 
and there discovered sufficient to justify articles of impeach- 
ment against the Duke of Leeds, on suspicion of largely par- 
ticipating in the bribery that had been practised, amounting 
on the whole to ninety thousand pounds. This sum had been 
disbursed by Sir Thomas Coke, one of the Directors, who being 
committed to the Tower, offered a full disclosure upon being 
indemnified. But the King screened the exposure of his 
ministers’ profligacy by proroguing Parliament. This pro- 
tection of the Sovereign was of little service, indeed, and 
only aggravated matters-, for public indignation ran so high, 
that it was deemed advisable in 1698 to dissolve the Old, and 
establish a New Company. Nevertheless, this was not effected 
without considerable opposition, for the Old Company had inde- 
pendent of great interest, able advisers to support their cause. 
Their advocates argued, and with much truth, that the country 
had derived vast benefit from the trade that had been opened, 
that the Company having become Lord-Proprietors of St. 
Plelena and Bombay, to deprive them of their territory, which 
had been conceded by Royal Charter, would be the height 
of injustice ; the more so from their having expended large 
sums in the factories and fortifications, and that public justice 
and good policy would alike be shaken if their rights were 
infringed. 

Remonstrances like these, supported by twenty members 
of the House of Lords, and many othev S Q f importance, had , 
their effect upon the Commons, and in deference they passed 
a bill, which allowed the Old, or London Company to trade 
for three years only, to enable it to wind up its affairs. 
The antagonistic association was entitled “ The English 
Company trading to the East Indies,” and, to ingraiwte 
itself with the public more thoroughly, asserted that Its 
actuating principle was national and not exclusive. As 
may be imagined, these two Companies viewed each other 
with the greatest detestation, and the origin of the one and 
maintenance of the other, deriving their positions from the 
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antagonism of the Commons and the Crown, furnished them 
with still further grounds of defiance. This conflict, little 
heeded at hoiAe, afforded their respective servants in India 
dinple scope for acting on the most pernicious principles, 
and causing an alternating ascendancy oy no means favorable 
to either. But still it had the effect of shaking off the lethargy 
of the old, and stimulating the new Company, to introduce 
many innovations and improvements upon the previous method 
of carrying out proceedings. 

In addition to the usual regulations, the Commons, much to 
their credit, caused to be inserted in the Charter of the New Com- 
pany, which subsequently by their amalgamation became the 
Charter of both, special provisions for an educational and reli- 
gious establishment. “ A minister and school-master were to 
“ be maintained in every garrison and superior factory, and a 
“ decent place appropriated exclusively for Divine Service. 
Moreover, it was ordered that every ship of five hundred 
tons burden and upwards, should carry a Chaplain, all 
Clergymen, whether sent for duty in ships or in factories, were 
to be approved either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the Bishop of London, and care was to be taken that they 
were treated with respect. It was strictly enjoined also that 
all Chaplains who went to reside in India, should learn the 
Portuguese language within one year after their arrival, and 
should also apply themselves to learn the language of the 
country, to propagate, if possible, the Protestant religion 
amongst the Gentoos in the Company’s employ. ” 

This was progress in the right direction, and disposed the 
public to view favorably the exertions of the New Company, 
which now seemed to have overcome the most prominent op- 
position. But the Old Company, when their open exertions fail- 
ed to advance their views, silently sought for channels to over- 
throw their competitors, and in this they at length deemed 
themselves successful, for in their rivals’ Charter it was provided 
that “ all subscribers to the new stock might trade separately and 
on their own account. ” Availing themselves of these privileges, 
the Old resolved to subscribe largely to the funds of the New 
Association, and then to trade separately, when the three 
years allowed them* should have expired. This, however, 
they were unable to accomplish, and whatever latent hopes 
had been previously entertained in 1695, were effectually 
dissipated, public opinion being still so adverse to them. 
Nevertheless, like desperate gamesters, trusting that some 
latent piece of fortune might come to their succour, and enable 
them, if not to defeat, at ail events to divide with their com pc- 
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titors ; they admonished their servants to prolong their existence 
by opposition, rather than to concede with grace, and dictated 
their views in this extraordinary language : “ T^ r o East India 
“ Companies could no more exist without destroying each other, 
“ than two kings at the same time regnant in the same kingdom ; 
“that now a civil battle was to be fought between the Old and 
“ New Company, and that two or three years must end this 
“ war, as the Old or New must give way ; that, being veterans, 
“ if their servants abroad would do their duty, they did not 
“ doubt of victory ; that if the world laughed at the pains the 
“ two Companies took to ruin each other, they could not help 
“ it, as they were on good ground and had a Charter. ” Similar 
feelings actuating both Companies, mutual opposition ensued, 
and after severe losses on both sides, a compromise was even- 
tually effected, which rendered further contention useless and 
injudicious. 

The operations of the New Company were pushed on with 
vigour, notwithstanding the foregoing opposition, and they 
despatched one Lucas to Surat as their agent, and in April 
1699, forwarded to him intelligence that Parliament had sanc- 
tioned their exertions, and granted them a Charter of which they 
furnished him with copies. Lucas thus authorized, at once pro 
sented a copy of the Act to the President, and then in com- 
pany with Boirtrhicr and Dr. Leckie, waited upon the native 
Governor, who immediately enquired into the accuracy of 
their representations. The President and Council were oblig- 
ed to admit the genuineness of the authority, but declared that 
they had received no information upon the subject. The 
Governor’s first impression was, that theTactors would take 
advantage of this embai rassed state of things to deny their 
liabilities. He therefore commanded their broker to find 
security that the President and Council should not leave the 
city, and had their shroffs maltreated to make ther/i 
disclose the Company’s accounts. « 

During this time Lucas was assiduously undermining the 
Old Company with the nativfcs, by spreading reports that the 
King of England and the Parliament had withdrawn their 
opponent’s Charter, in consequence of the disordered state of their 
affairs, the crimes and delinquencies of ( their factors, and the 
intemperate use which their President and Governors had made 
of the authority vested in them. These representations, no 
doubt, told with considerable effect, but there was another thing 
which gave greater weight to the operations of the New Com- 
pany, viz., that of securing the services of Waite, Pitt, Mather, 
Annesley and Bourchier, who had been servants of the Old 
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Company, They were men of great experience, if not of unas- 
sailable integrity, and now embarked zealously in the establish- 
ment of their |iew employers. To these secessions were added 
in 1699, those of Me wse and Brooke, much to the consterna- 
tion of the President, Sir John Gayer, and this defection was 
speedily followed by the arrival of Sir Nicholas Waite as 
President of the New Company, whom, in order that “ he might 
“ be superior to Gayer, the King had not only knighted, but 
‘ dorlarcd his Consul, thus placing him in a position which the 
“ President of the London Company could not occupy.” 

Waite reached Bombay on the nth of January 1700. But as 
Gayer did not acknowledge his authority, he repaired forthwith 
to Surat. There also the old factors treated him with contempt 
and disrespect. Nothing daunted, Waite insisted at Swally that 
the Old Company should strike their flag as a mark of respect to 
His Majesty’s representative, and that his own flag should be 
saluted as that of a Vice-Admiral. This respect not being ac- 
corded, he forthwith sent a body of men on shore to haul down 
the obnoxious standard, a task which they soon accomplished, but 
as the victors were returning with the captured flag, it was res- 
cued by a large detachment from the factory, and reinstated in 
its former elevated position. This defeat discouraged or pro- 
bably made Waite reflect upon his own unceitain position, for 
he desisted from farther open demonstrations, ?#nd availed him- 
self of artifice and intrigue, representing to the Emperor, that 
his opponents were thieves and confederates of pirates, the 
latter of whom were abhorred for the many robberies and 
atrocities, which they had practised against tire Emperor and 
his subjects ; “ tlvit he was expecting four Mcn-of-War who 
“ would act under his authority, and endeavour to destroy 
“ all pirates ; and as a climax, he caused the walls of the city to be 
“ placarded, warning persons from taking passes for the London 
V‘ Company’s ships. These were speedily pulled down, but 
•“ their effect was not obliterated, and by this strategy he 
“ inflicted a wound that was not readily healed. ” 

The new factory was founded on a similar scale to the old, 
but Waite complained that his salary was not equal to that of 
the Old Company’s General, who received five hundred pounds 
per annum, and had an allowance of five hundred more for the 
maintenance of his table. “The second in council received one 
“ hundred pounds per annum. The chief factors including Ben- 
jamin Mewse, Chief for China, Jeremiah Bonnell, Europe 
“ Warehouse-keeper, John Lock, Secretary, and two mer- 
chants, received sixty pounds per annum, the other five 
“ factors forty pounds each, fourteen writers twenty pounds 
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“ each, Chaplain one hundred pounds, Surgeon thirty, and 
“ a Genoese cook twenty. These and ten soldiers who receiv- 
“ ed four pounds each, and a suit of clothes, ahd a trumpeter 
“were all the Europeans upon the establishment.” Not- 
withstanding ample means - and effective arrangements, there 
were yet considerable obstacles to overcome. The Native Gov- 
ernment supported the Old Company, not from any regard, 
but simply because they knew th<*ir characters, and were igno- 
rant of the others who might be dangerous persons. Waite, there- 
fore, continued his system of undermining his opponents, in 
which he eventually succeeded, and they at length came to be 
viewed as interlopers and connected with the coasting pirates, a 
statement partially correct, and therefore easily reconciled by the 
natives. He also promulgated a report, that their Charter would 
terminate in 1702, and advised a close watch upon their proceed- 
ings, otherwise they would remove with their property and 
avoid payment of their debts. Sir John Gayer, at this period, 
leaving Bombay for the purpose of refuting Waite personally at 
Swally, gave unintentionally a favorable coloring to these ca- 
lumnies, which led to calamitous results. 

Conflicting interests such as these could not long exist, and 
as if by mutual consent, both parties looked forward to the ar- 
rival of Sir W. Norris, a Member of Parliament, who had been 
despatched as ah Ambassador to the Emperor at the cost of the 
New or English Company, to obtain a firman of trade througlv 
out the imperial dominions. His advent inspired the adhe- 
rents of the New Company with great hopes ; and their oppo- 
nents, although anticipating favorable results, yet were appre- 
hensive, and they were for some time uncfccidcd, whether to 
acknowledge his authority or treat him as an enemy. 

In this dilemma they applied to Sir John Gayer for advice, 
who counselled submission and respect, while, personally, he re- 
frained from exclusively supporting the New Company. This# 
behaviour which implied a judicial supremacy over the Ambas-“ 
sador was both unwise and unwarrantable, and afforded ground 
at Fort St. George, and Masulipatam, for the old factors to 
offer insults, and render abortive the Ambassdor’s intention 
of proceeding by way of Golconda to his destination. Frus- 
trated in this way of reaching the court, Norris accepted an 
invitation from Waite to visit Surat, and had no sooner arri-^ 
ved than troubles and disturbances arose in every direction, 
both parties being equally culpable. The Ambassador now 
notified to Gayer, .that on the 28th of December 1700, he 
should publicly read his diplomatic commission, and requested 
him, as an English subject, to attend and hear it. Upon which 
Gayer refused to acknowledge either ^iim or ^his authority, and 
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forthwith despatched an agent to court, to counteract the Am- 
bassador’s views. 

Waite, incdised at this contumacy, made a formal com- 
plaint to the Native Governor, and demanded the imprison- 
ment of all concerned in this insult to the Ambassador, but 
his request being unheeded, Sir W. Norris caused Wyche 
and Garrett, two Members of Council, to be arrested and 
delivered to the Governor, who detained them until they 
found security for their appearance when required. Nothing 
could have delighted the Mogul office; s more than this 
quarrel, as it afforded ^hem ample means for exacting 
bribes from both Companies, and native cupidity was not satis- 
fied until it had pretty well fleeced them, but “as the Ne>v 
“ Company found the Old burdened with debts, they gained a 
“ victory in this contest of bribes, and induced the Governor 
“ to strike a blow, which, it was hoped, would be fatal to 
“ the old factory. This was no less than the seizure in Febru- 
“ ary^T/oi, of Sir John and Lady Gayer, several factors, their 
“ wives, children, soldiers and servants — in all one bundled and 
“ nine persons, who were kept in confinement for upwards of 
“ three years.” 

The Ambassador who had left Surat to visit the Emperor on 
the 27th of the previous month, disclaimed all knowledge of, or 
participation in, this outrage, and when he dcimthded by whose 
authority it was perpetrated, Waite stepped boldly forward 
and declared himself responsible, stating, that he considered the 
interests of his employers fully justified him. Under these 
circumstances, Sir W. Norris was compelled to let things 
remain as they wert for the present, for any endeavour to afford 
redress would implicate the New Company in the opinions of 
the natives, without any resulting benefit, and he therefore 
trusted that an early opportunity would afford itself for 
V^gociating for their release. 

• After a tedious journey, the Ambassador reached Panala 
on the 7th of April, and solicited an audience which was grant- 
ed, and, to give due effect to his position, and render more 
secure the objects sought, a splendid procession was marshalled, 
and lavish presents made to the Emperor, who, in return, grant- 
ed such firmans as were demanded, but subject to this condition, 
that security should be given for the protection of his 
subjects from both European and Native pirates. To this 
Norris reasonably objected, on the ground that it would 
he impossible for him to control the rovers on the Malabar 
Coast and Mogul dominions, but offered in lieu a lakh of Rupees, 
which offer was met by the following-reply : “ the English best 
“ knew the value, if it was their interest to trade, and if the 
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“ Ambassador refused to give an obligation, be knew the same 
“ way back to England that he came. ” Farther attempts at 
negotiation were considered hopeless, and Norris^demanded his 
passports. These were sent him on the 5th of November, and 
he commenced his return. 

Three days afterwards he was overtaken by an officer, who 
declared his papers were incorrect, and that he must return. To 
this he refused, but agreed to halt for a couple of days, at the 
expiration of which he again set out, and on the 14th reached 
Birmapuri, the residence of his old enemy Gazedi Khan, whom 
he refused to visit. On the twenty-second day he resumed his 
journey, but had scarcely advanced Tour miles, when he was 
surrounded by troops, and his tents and baggage seized. Upon 
which he was forced to return to Birmapuri, when he protested 
against this outrage, but was simply informed that it was by 
order, and that he must wait. At length on the 5th of February, 
he was informed by the Khan, that the Emperor had sent fetter 
and sword for the King of England, and that a firman would 
shortly follow. On the 5th of April, Norris was allowed to depart, 
and reached Surat on the 12th, having been occupied six months 
and seven days in travelling four hundred miles, a distance 
which even in those days usually occupied only a month. 

This embassy from which such great results were expected 
was, says our author, “ ill conceived, worse planned, and still 
“ worse executed. Sir W. Norris, although deficient in the cool- 
“ ness, astuteness and decision, which were necessary to render 
“ diplomacy successful, yet, the failure of his embassy must 
“ not be laid altogether at his door. His position was one 
“of extraordinary difficulty, the London Company left no stone 
“ unturned to disgrace him, the advice he received from the 
<* Presidents of the English Company in Bengal, Fort St. 

“ George and Surat, could only confuse and perplex him wheiu 
“he went to Masulipatam. Waite was jealous of Counsellor 
“ Pitt who was there, and found it was necessary for Norris to® 
" go to Surat, and Pitt on the other hand maintained he should 
“ not go to Surat, as it would be derogatory to an Ambassador 
“ to be flitting from port to port, instead of proceeding at once 
“ to court. Then when his expenses increased and he wanted 
“ money, Waite referred him to Pitt, and.Pitt to Sir Edward 
“ Littleton in Bengal. He consulted these troublesome presidents,. 
“ as to the sort of firman he should procure, and each made a 
“different proposition. When he had broken off engagements 
“ with the Mogul, all complained of him, but each had a reason 
« different from the others. Waite and his Council said, he had 
“ no right to do so without their consent. From Masulipatam 
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» they plainly wrote and told him that he had been a rash, 
“ imprudent an absurd stickler for forms. At Hughly, 
“ they charged him with being dilatory. In fact, he had bitter 
“enemies, false friends, and divided counsellors, it was therefore 
“ no marvel that he fell a victim to a combination of adverse 
“ ciicumstances, to which many a wiser and more resolute 
“ man than he was would have succumbed. ” Worn out 
and disgusted, he left Surat on the i*8th of Apri 1 1702, 
and reached the Mauritius on the nth of July, where the 
ship remained until the 7th of September, and after being a few 
days at sea, he was attacked with dysentery, which terminated 
fatally. Feeling that his end was approaching, “ he dictated to 
“ Harlwyn the treasure** of the embassy, a vindication of his 
“ conduct, and pathetically expressed a hope, that notwithstand- 
ing his misfortunes, his memory would be respected, and' 
“ concluded by commending all persons who had been engaged 
“in th^ embassy to the Court’s favor and protection. ” This 
done, he made use of the lew remaining hours to prepare 
himself for “ another and a better world. ” 

Existing contention seemed rather to be aggravated than 
allayed by the departure of Norris, the evil results of which it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate. But fortunately in 1 700, the Eng- 
lish Company, foreseeing the mischief arising from continuous 
competition, made a proposition for uniting the two associations. 
Their adversaries, viewing this as a sign of weakness, contemptu- 
ously rejected the idea, but protracted suspense and continu- 
ous misfortunes at length induced them to view the scheme 
for amalgamation mc#e favorably, and on the 27th of April 
J702, a draft-agreement was adopted, although it took some 
time to reconcile previous animosities and conflicting in- 
terests. “The work of reconciliation was now undertaken in 

( arncst, and from this time we may date the commence- 
)cnt of a career, which, after a necessary period of exis- 
? t‘ tence, led the East India Company to wealth and power , 99 
/Upon entering into the required negotiations, much difficulty 
was found in settling the pecuniary affairs of the two Com- 
panies. For the London were burdened with a debt df one 
hundred and forty lakhs of Rupees, and other securities at their 
different factories, while*their home debts were proportionate. 
In this dilemma, Lord Godolphin was referred to, and he 
effected an arrangement satisfactory to both. 

In the appointment of officers subject to after arrangements, 
Sir John Gayer was nominated General 2nd Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Burniston, Deputy-Governor, and Sir Nicholas 
Waite, President of Surat. Other servants were to be nominated 
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according to rank, and such as were dismissed had the option 
of returning to England. Matters being thus arranged, all seem- 
ed settled with the appearance of working amicably, but Waite’s 
intemperance and intriguing spirit disturbed every good inten- 
tion, nor was it until his services were “ discontinued,” to use a 
mild term for his dismission, that the two Companies felt the 
beneficial results arising from the wisdom of their union. Lord 
Godolphin, who rigidly weighed and investigated the position of 
the two bodies, delivered his award on the 29th of September 
1708. The award which first declared the title of the New 
Corporation as the United Company -qf Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, decreed that there were to be three 
Presidencies in India. That a new Governor with the title of 
General, and a Council, were to be appointed for Bombay, the 
Council being elected from the Civil Servants, but the number 
was to be left open for convenience, and to these joint 
authorities all matters were to be submitted. Aisla&'ie was 
appointed General, Proby second in Council, Rendall third, 
Goodshaw fourth, Wyche fifth, Mildmay sixth, Boone seventh, 
and Oakley eighth. They were to delegate four of their 
number to act as President and Council of Surat, and to no- 
minate as many factors and writers as they required. 

We might here fairly terminate our review in the words of 
the author : “ The union of the two Companies is an epoch which 
“ properly closes the early history of the British in India. From 
“ this time the United Company commenced a new and won- 
“ derful career, past struggles had left it in a state of exhaus- 
“ tion, its advance was at first feeble ant* 1 tardy. But it never 
“ receded a step, never even halted. Movement imparted fresh 
“ health, and it acquired strength by progress, whilst yet an 
“ infant of days, it walked timidly, but with increasing size, 
“assumed a bolder front, and at last, in a gigantic forrfc, 
“strode fearlessly across the whole continent of India.” It 
there yet remains a short, but able summary, meriting attention^ 
the particular characteristics of which are candour and con- 
ciseness, and as the author has well digested his subject, and is 
fully qualified to express an opinion, we cannot pass over this 
portion of his work. 

With regard to the East India Company and the obscurity 
which envelopes its early proceedings, he remarks, “ It is 
“ a singular fact, that as yet no written history has ventured 
“ to express an impartial opinion respecting their affairs. Bruce 
“is the only author who has composed a connected narrative, 
“but he wrote for the Company. Hence throughout his three 
“quarto volumes, but one or at most two adverse criticisms 
“are to be met with, The_^svlUproved antagonistical to the 
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“ intention, facts oozed out which rendered the partial state- 
ments of foreigners more readily credited, while the enemies 
“ of the Compmy attacked them violently with misrepresent 
« tations, and supplied with imagination those facts which the 
“ Company unwisely withheld.” 

The early Cou;t r.f Directors were certainly neither better 
nor much worse than the age in which they lived. Corrup- 
tion was flagrant from the throne downwards, so that 
when wc estimate their proceedings, we must compare them 
with the prevailing customs, ami not select this body a9 
meriting an inordinate share of public indignation. “ The 
*• Company never laid ^laim to any of the higher order of 
“ virtues. They pro£pbsed to be honest and enterprising, 
“ but their aims were limited by their own interests. But there 
“ are, it is true, periods in their early history, when their 
“ conduct was almost magnanimous. The Court of Directors 
“ live^Land laboured for themselves, but they resisted so stoutly 
“the open assaults of doughty adversaries, countermined the 
“concealed approaches of secret foes, rallied their fainting 
“ troops, and from their own unfailing fires rekindled the ex- 
“ tinguished energies of their servants. Such an indomitable 
“ spirit claims our admiration, for the vulgar instinct of sclf- 
“ preservation appears then in an imposing dress of heroic 
“ glory.” % 

The contrast between past and present Government is thus 
pourtrayed, and deserves attention from all connected with, or 
interested in India, It cannot fail to make a strong impression 
upon our Indian bepthren, in allusion to whom it is remarked : 
“It would be well if discontented natives could be brought to 
“ compare their position under British rule, with that of the 
M English under Native. There is now at least security for life 
“ and property, the tax which the subject pays for the support 
of the Government is small, when we consider that really 
it is the rent of his land. He has the most absolute con- 
“ trol over his own movements. He may travel North, 
“ South, East or West, and be safe from injury and insult. If* 
“ his journey be on land, the tribes, such as Bhils and Kalis, 
“ which formerly would have plundered him, are now the 
“ police which protect him ; if his course be over sea, he no 
“longer fears, lest behind each headland, there should lurk 
“ some ferocious rover, and that to double it would be his death 
“ or ruin. His religion is tolerated and his person respected, 
“the oppression of petty tyrants is restrained by equitable 
“laws, and he meets with consideration and politeness from 
“ that dominant people, whom he still regards as outcasts and 
“ unfit to share socia^enjqyments ” 
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Compare this with the position of the English under Native 
authority. “ There was no power to protect the merchant either 
u by land or sea ; if he wished to convey his goods from Surat 
” to Agra, he could only hope to defend them from plunder by 
il mustering a strong party, and setting regular guards at each 
“ camping place, as though he were in an enemy’s country. 
“ Still more dangerous were the paths of the ocean. There he had 
11 to depend entirely upon his own resources, for it would have 
44 been vain to seek protection from law. Nay, the proud 
“ Emperor appealed to the despised strangers that his shipping 
“ might be protected, and they we*c expected, not only to 
tl defend themselves, but also the mariners and traders of a 
“ vast empire, yet he and his subjects, ^helpless haughty bar- 
“ barians, affected to despise the English, wronged them inces- 
“ stantly, imprisoned their chiefs , insulted their envoys, fleeced 
il their merchants, and drove them to turn upon their 
“ oppressors in despair. Thus the evils of native ruledcom- 
“ polled English merchants to protect their warehouses with 
i4 battlements, and all the muniments of war. 

“ Short as this history is, it yet seems a labyrinth of human 

follies and errors. Religion, however, which is the only solid 
44 basis of all knowledge, enables us to trace through it all a 
44 mysterious cli\e of Divine Providence and protection. Euro- 
44 pean vices and Native vices bear an overwhelming proportion 
“ on the record, and the catalogue is relieved by a few items of 
“ virtue. But as two negatives make an affirmative, so the 
44 vices of Europeans and Natives have produced a positive 
4{ good. The thirst for riches, the unscrupulous efforts of 
“ ambition, the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 

with terror — all these were the disgrace of the English, but 
** they hurried them on to empire. The perfidy, the cunning 
“ which over-reached itself, the cowardice, the exclusive bigotry 
44 which disgraced the natives, smoothed the way ., jzo ntheir sub-j 
ejection, and surely these results are being difected by the 
44 Universal Benefactor to good. We know of no other way 
* 4 in which India could have been regenerated. Had the English 
“ in India been a set of peaceful saintly emigrants, what 
44 impression would they have made on the country ? Had the 
44 natives placed confidence in each other, aad been united un- 
44 der a common faith, how could they have given way to the 
44 encroachments of a few foreigners ? 

“ But although Providence has thus brought good out of evil, 
44 we have certain indications that for the future, they who sow 
“ vices will not reap a harvest of blessings. Moreover, all 
44 history teaches one certain truth, which is this, that between 
“ conquering and conquered people,’ th^e must be mutual for- 
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“ bearance, frankness and liberality, or there is no hope of 
“ permanence, much less of progress and improvement. Where 
“ these are wanting, good policy, energy and courage cannot 
“ long be of any avail. We may take a lesson from Sparta 
“ in ancient, and Spain in modern times. The Spartans would 
“ admit no conquered people to the rights of naturalization, 
“ and the consequence was, that as their power spread, the 
“ boughs soon became too heavy for the tiunk, and it was 
“ uprooted by a tempest. The Spaniards treated most illiberally 
“ the natives of South America, and consequently their con- 
“ quered territories wer^vrested from them. Widely different 
“ was tlie manner in which the Romans discharged their duties 
“ towards the people^vhich they subdued. Whole families, 
“cites, even nations, were admitted to all the rights of Roman 
“ citizenship ;* so that, as has been said, ( it was not the Romans 
“ that spread upon the world, but, it was the world that spread 
“ upof^the Romans. * Hence conquerors and conquered rose in 
“ company to greatness. Amalgamation like theirs cannot indeed 
“ take place between European and Oriental races. The example 
“ of the Portuguese has satisfied us that it is not desirable. But 
" there can be no reason why there should not" be mutual 
“esteem and regard. These, however, can never be built up 
“securely, unless they have for a foundation •growing intclli- 
" gence, a more fervent and disinterested love of truth, a noble 
“ morality, a juster appreciation of immutable principles than 
u formerly distinguished Natives or Europeans. When truth 
“ is represented on both sides, with intellectual vigour as a 
“living principle, Natives will lave a claim to receive, and 
“ Europeans will have n disposition to give, both political and 
“ social privileges. Then, indeed, we shall plant, and posterity 
4“ shall gather greatness and happiness for both the English 
^|and the Native multitudes of Hindustan. ” 

# Our extMfi^will have enabled the general reader to form 
^ fair opinion of the value of this literary accessory to Indian 
^history, but there is afiother part which we have -scarcely 
touched upon, and which reveals much of the under-working 
and difficulty with which the Leviathan Company has Jiad to 
contend. We allude to the anecdotical portion, which furnishes 
both personal and political information alike amusing and in- 
structive, and deserves attentive perusal, inasmuch as it explains 
many secret springs of action hitherto wanting in the early nar- 
ratives of the records of the East India Company. 

* i e. Not only to thp jus commercii, jus connubii, and jus heredilati#, but also to 
the jus suffragii, and jus honorum. 
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